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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH 

By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 

C ONCERNING this subject, floods of ink have flowed; and 
yet more shall flow. Vast, immense, is the field, innumerable 
are the points of view; every one regards it in his own way, 
according to his artistic education, his belief, his temperament — 
according to the time and place in which he has lived. Hence it 
is impossible, in a few lines, to do justice to such a subject, a laby- 
rinthine forest into which we shall take only some cautious steps, 
without adventuring ourselves amid its formidable depths. 

What music is most suitable for the church? Shall it be 
that which is executed by voices alone, as in the Greek Church? 
Or chorals, accompanied by instruments and the organ, as in the 
Lutheran Church? Or the anthems, correctly written and sung, 
of the Anglican Church? Or the florid counterpoint of the Catholic 
Church in the sixteenth century? Or pure Gregorian plain- 
chant? Should we admit or exclude the light and ornate music 
of the eighteenth century, and our contemporary music? 

All this is very difficult to decide; or, rather, impossible to 
decide — and for the very simple reason that in reality there is 
no religious art, properly so called, absolutely to be distinguished 
from secular art. There is good music, and there is bad music; for 
the rest, it is a matter of fashion, of convention, and nothing else. 

In England they would not build a chapel otherwise than in the 
Pointed Style, considered to be the essentially religious style. That 
is a mere illusion ; the Pointed Style of the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century was employed for all buildings, sacred and profane. 

The same applies to the “religious” character of the organ — 
a notion so prevalent at present that the anti-clerical authorities 
of a small town in Belgium once refused to permit the installa- 
tion of an organ-class in a certain Conservatory. They would 
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doubtless have exercised greater tolerance if they had been 
acquainted with the Italian picture which portrays a young 
nobleman, magnificently apparelled, playing on an organ before 
a lady clad solely in her loveliness. The organ, by its breadth 
of tone and its incomparable calm, lends itself admirably to 
religious music, but it was not invented for the latter, and every- 
body knows that the earliest instruments of this kind were used 
at Rome to accompany the circus-plays; Nero did not disdain to 

try his imperial hands upon them. 

* * 

* 

As I was brought up in France, as a Catholic, the music of 
our French Catholic churches is naturally that most familiar to 
me; and it is of that music which I may be permitted to write 
with a certain authority. 

For a great many people, plain-chant is the veritable religious 
music. But what does this term mean to them? Probably the 
Proses, and some few Hymns. For the rest, they are not fitted 
for a comprehension of the incomprehensible; possibly it is this 
quality of incomprehensibility that charms them by its mystery, 
like the use of the Latin language. The music of the Proses, with 
its well-marked tripartite rhythm, is easily understood; with the 
Hymns, bereft of rhythm, the enigma commences, for there is 
nothing to prove that these hymns, in ancient times, were not 
rhythmical, and that their rhythm was not determined by pros- 
ody, which would have rendered its musical indication super- 
fluous. As for the Introits and the Graduals, nowadays executed 
heavily in equal notes, it is not merely probable, but indubitable, 
that what we now hear does not resemble that which was sung 
of old. 

St. Isidore, after having passed in review the various qual- 
ities of voice, says that there are some perfect ones, high, 
sweet and clear, to which should be confided the execution of 
the plain-chant. 

A man’s voice which is high, sweet and clear, is what we at 
present call a lyric tenor {tenor e leggero). 

Consequently, we are permitted to conjecture that the inter- 
minable “neumes” (of which our modern editions give only a 
considerably abridged version) were nothing but light vocalises, 
derived from those which issued so easily from Oriental throats. 
These resemble what we are accustomed to hear from our bassi 
profundi very much as a butterfly’s flight resembles the walk of 
an elephant. 
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But our predecessors were not satisfied with detaching each 
one of these light notes and setting them down ponderously one 
beside the other; they made an accompaniment, a solid chord 
for each note, and, as a climax of illogicalness, they transported, 
by means of said useless accompaniment, this music composed 
in the ancient modes into modern tonalities. A remedy for these 
evils was sought by Niedermeyer, who, despairing of extirpating 
the error involved in an accompaniment to plain-chant, attempted 
to render it at least rational by conserving its “modal” character 
by means of an ingenious system. And for the propagation of 
his system he founded the School which bears his name, and 
still exists despite the mortal blow dealt it by the Decree of 
Separation. But the task is accomplished; his system has made 
its way throughout France, and has even overpassed its aim by 
showing the possibility of introducing the ancient Modes into 
modern Harmony, thus enriching it in an unexpected manner. 

During my childhood I often heard the Introits performed 
on feast-days in the following fashion: The tenor or the bass 

executed the chant in the time of one note to a measure, and 
around this chant the three other parts embroidered a florid 
counterpoint. The result was a music divested of sense, but 
whose hieratic character had a peculiar charm. Moreover, it was 
in this way that Masses were written in the sixteenth century 
on the themes of (in some cases) indecent songs. Palestrina, by 
abolishing this plan, laid the cornerstone whereon his fame was 
builded. Still, the inconsistency of the procedure was wholly 
theoretical; a theme, whatever be its nature, becomes unrecog- 
nizable when treated in this manner. Take whatever popular 
air you will, turn every note into a semibreve to the total neglect 
of all rhythm, entwine about the theme concertante parts in 
crotchets and quavers, and then see what is left of the melody! 

But enough of plain-chant; let us come down to the sixteenth 
century, and the School to which Palestrina gave his name. It is 
flourishing, not alone in Italy, but throughout the whole of 
occidental Europe. Vague in tonality, this music pleases more 
especially by its mystery; for no one knows precisely what it 
signifies, indications concerning the manner of its execution being 
totally lacking. And so every one interprets it in his own way. 
I have heard it sung brutally, vociferously; I have heard it in 
a murmur, in the extreme of slowness; certain modern editions 
mark some passages “molto espressivo,” whereas all expression 
is banished from certain performances. In spite of these serious 
uncertainties and obscurities, this style has its fanatic devotees, 
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who proclaim that it alone has produced real religious music; 
and some forty years ago there was formed in Germany a school 
of composers writing solely in this style, never considering that, 
as the entire sixteenth century had produced mountains of such 
music, one needed only to delve in this gold mine instead of 
seeking to create useless imitations. 

What illusions, alas ! were cherished by these admirable blind 
men! The madrigals of Palestrina differ so little from his sacred 
music, that if we were to take one of them and fit Latin words 
to it, and have it sung in church, the faithful melomaniacs would 
doubtless discover therein that true religious style which they 
refuse to recognize in modern music. Certain dance-tunes of the 
same period, sedate in aspect, and strictly set in four parts, would 
produce the same effect; they would, in any event, be less out 
of place within the sacred precincts than some canticles by the 
R. P. Lambillotte. 

In my humble opinion this music, with its consonant har- 
monies and its disdain for melody, should take but little thought 
for what we call expression. There are some few melodic and 
expressive designs in Palestrina, notably at the inception of his 
Stabat Mater, yet these are, all in all, simple hints rather than 
melody and expression as we understand them; at all events, 
these designs, perhaps strongly marked — one dare neither affirm 
nor deny it — are extremely rare; they are novelties, audacities 
presaging the future. 

In the seventeenth century, melody, until then relegated to 
songs and dance-tunes, entered into the Church together with 
modern harmony; in the eighteenth, its sway was complete, and 
religious music reached the point where all gravity was lost; 
at that time the gay and frisky character of certain Masses 
appeared perfectly natural and scandalized nobody. “The Church 
likes to laugh,” so the clergy said. Such is still the case in some 
countries where the sun expands the soul. In Andalusia one 
may hear Masses constructed on popular rhythms and accom- 
panied by castanets and tambours de basque; there the Church 
is not satisfied with laughing — it dances. 

Here at home we are more reserved. But what bad taste 
frequently prevails in our churches in France! and how can it 
be otherwise so long as the clergy receive no musical education 
whatever in their seminaries! Neither choirmasters nor organists 
always possess the courage to enforce their taste; furthermore, 
there are some among them who themselves require to be led. 
But, though taste be in abeyance, one ought at least to be sensible 
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of the proprieties. Does it not argue a want of this, to choose 
pieces written for the theatre or the drawing-room and adapt 
Latin words to them, when we possess such a prodigious quantity 
of pieces written expressly for the Church? or to sing motets 
that should express pure sentiments elevated beyond terrestrial 
passions, with extravagant expression and exaggerated inflexions 
which the excessive sonority of the church still further exaggerates? 
When a High Mass is performed, what necessity can there be 
for taking the Kyrie from one work and the Gloria from another, 
the Sanctus from a third and the Agnus from a fourth, instead 
of executing one Mass in its entirety and thus presenting an 
ensemble of uniform style? What shall one say of these odious 
canticles which are imposed on the children and the more or 
less ripe maidens of the religious societies, some being models of 
platitude and insignificance, while others are parodies on operatic 
airs — leaving the prosody quite out of consideration — thus forming 
deplorable habits in those who sing them! 

Attempts have been made to combat this bad taste, and 
praiseworthy efforts have been put forth; unhappily, the good 
work has been overdone. 

The Schola Cantorum joined the fray with excellent intentions; 
but instead of using persuasion, it sought to succeed through 
violence; without sufficient reason it strove to prescribe works 
by certain authors and to proscribe those of others; it brought 
about the dismissal of poor choirmasters who died in misery and 
disgrace; it has made itself detested, and has achieved no results. 

The Pope then followed; in a celebrated Motu Proprio he 
raised his mighty voice. Ah ! if His Holiness had confined himself 
to demanding some indispensable reforms, such as the exclusion 
of all secular music “adapted” for the Church, he would have been 
obeyed, and the benefit would have been great. But he in no 
wise cared to take into account inveterate secular habits, or the 
attraction with which music endows the ceremonies of the cult. 
We should have had to limit ourselves to Gregorian chant, banish 
the solos, interdict every instrument except the organ, and reduce 
the latter to accompaniments and a few short ritournelles. That 
was asking too much of human frailty, and the mighty voice 
was lost in space. 

What music, then, ought there to be in the Church? Music 
of a grand style, in accord with the elevated sentiments expressed 
in the liturgy. But the grand style is rare. Where unattainable, 
one may be content with correctness in the writing and gravity 
in the expression — a gravity which does not exclude sentiment, 
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but prevents it from turning into sentimentality. There being 
no intention, in the Church, of exciting applause, one should not 
strive after effect; consequently, one should not hesitate to 
perform fine works of ancient date which might, in some other 
place, have no success. But to my mind it is a great mistake to 
exclude modern works; every epoch has the right to express the 
religious sentiment in its own way, and our time has produced 
very beautiful compositions of this kind. Gounod and Cesar 
Franck have left us superb models in this genre; certain purists 
affect to contemn the former and exalt the latter; I confess that 
I can perceive no essential difference between their sacred works; 
but, if I had a preference, it would be for Gounod, whose St. 
Cecilia Mass, with his oratorio The Redemption, and above all 
the oratorio Mors et Vita, seem to me perfectly to characterize 
modern religious music. 

Shall I speak of the fugal style, so frequently employed? 
Berlioz thought it out of place in the Church; in his Damnation 
de Faust he presents a caricature of it which misses its aim, as 
it is always applauded — which did not hinder him from employing 
the same style in his famous Requiem, a distraught, sublime work 
that one must hesitate to classify among sacred compositions, so 
violently does it shock the nerves of the auditors. His Te Deum, 
less familiar and too seldom performed, of a marvellous breadth 
of style, is far better adapted for the sacred edifice. 

These grandiose, overgrown works lead me to mention two 
colossal compositions, the B -minor Mass by Sebastian Bach, and 
the Mass in D by Beethoven. These marvels, which disarm 
criticism by their magnificence, overpass the frame for which 
they were fashioned. The Bach mass is too highly developed for 
the exigences of the Catholic cult; besides, (and this is a bizarre 
phenomenon,) the author’s style adapts itself ill to the Latin 
words; the finest portions of the work are borrowed from his 
cantatas, and lose through transplantation. 

The Mass in D has not these defects — it has others. Ambroise 
Thomas has been laughed at for remarking apropos of this gigantic 
work: “Very fine, but dangerous for young people!” — The words 
are those of a sage. Beethoven, through some inexplicable 
caprice, left out of calculation the tessitura of the voices, risking 
them without scruple amid inhuman heights where they dash 
themselves to destruction. And when he evokes the image of 
war in the Agnus Dei, to motivate the Dona nobis pacem, when 
the trumpets and drums give out the inception of a march, when 
the contralto cries out in anguish (“angstlich”), “Agnus Dei, qui 
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tollis peccata mundi,” one is no longer in the church — one does 
not know where one is. 

These grand works are better adapted for Sacred Concerts 
than for the Church; the latter has need of greater calm and 
serenity. 

* * 

* 

I have mentioned the deficient taste sometimes shown by 
members of the clergy; I now take the liberty of citing a rather 
amusing instance of it. 

I was young, and had been organist at the church of the 
Madeleine for a short time. I had been greatly impressed by 
the talent of my predecessor, Lefebure-Wely — by his skill in 
exploiting the various registers, by the clearness of his execution, 
by his graceful harmonies. These fine qualities, of which the 
music he has published gives no idea whatever, were too frequently 
marred by a frivolous and secular style. I exerted myself to 
copy them as far as lay in my power while applying them to a 
different style; and so it often happened that I selected the 
plain-chant of the offertory as the subject of an improvisation, 
for I almost always improvised. But with such methods I could 
not be diverting, like my predecessor, whom many listeners 
regretted. 

One of the vicars of the parish sent a request that I should 
visit him. I called upon him, as desired, and after a lengthy 
discourse, which was quite unintelligible to me, he finally came 
to the point: 

“Do not misunderstand me. The parishioners of the Made- 
leine are for the most part persons of wealth, who frequently go 
to the theatre of the Opera-Comique, where they have become 
accustomed to a style of music to which you are expected to 
conform.” 

“Monsieur l’abbe,” I replied, “whenever I shall hear the 
dialogue of the Opera-Comique spoken in the pulpit, I will play 
music appropriate to it; until then I shall continue as hitherto.” 

Another time, after I had played, at a wedding, the delightful 
“St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” by Liszt, the officiating 
priest called me into the sacristy to tell that me “it sounded as 
if I were tuning the organ, and that if I went on that way they 
would engage another organist.” 

“I will go whenever it may be desired,” was my answer. 

But I did not go until I myself desired. 
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These recollections lead me to speak of the part which the 
organ plays in our French churches. Formerly, improvisation 
was the basis of the organist’s talent; his virtuosity was slight — 
music written for organ with concertante pedal was beyond his 
powers. As a compensation, we had improvisations of the highest 
order. Little by little our organists have bent themselves to 
acquire the virtuosity which they lacked, and the Fugue with 
obbligato pedal has become familiar to them; but at the same 
time, under the influence of the German School, improvisation 
has fallen into disrepute. It is impossible for me not to deplore 
this needless decadence. Without speaking of the monotony 
which results from it — for all organists have very nearly the 
same repertory — it is improvisation alone which permits one to 
employ all the resources of a large instrument, and to adapt 
one’s self to the infinite variety of organs; only improvisation 
can follow the service perfectly, the pieces written for this purpose 
being almost always too short or too slow. Finally, the practice 
of improvisation frequently develops faculties of invention which, 
without it, would have remained latent. I have just spoken of 
Lefebure-Wely, whose published works for organ possess such 
scant interest, and who was a marvellous improviser; I might 
mention others whose improvisations were superior to their 
written compositions. Necessity, and the inspiring character of 
the instrument, sometimes accomplish what meditation is unable 
to achieve. It may excite surprise to learn that the Andante of 
my first Sonata for piano and violoncello, and the conclusion of 
my Symphony in C minor, were created on the manuals of the 
organ. 

The most beautiful things are beautiful only in their place. 
And so, how can a fugue or a toccata by Johann Sebastian Bach 
make its way into an offertory? They are concert pieces which 
bear no relation whatsoever to a Mass, and which inspire neither 
a meditative nor a prayerful mood; beyond the comprehension of 
the audience to which they address themselves, they can interest 
but a few rare auditors familiar with them. 

A virtuoso hardened to every difficulty, an ingenious impro- 
viser — such should the perfect organist be. It is to form such 
organists that they are laboring in the organ-class at the Conser- 
vatory of Paris, where execution and improvisation receive an 
equal meed of honor. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



FUTURISM 

A SERIES OF NEGATIVES 

By NICHOLAS C. GATTY 

R ECENT developments in the art of musical composition 
raise some strongly interesting questions, of tendency and 
' technique alike. If one looks back into the history of the 
art it is easy enough to find moments when the accepted 
methods have been, as it were, ruthlessly swept on one side and an 
apparently new order of things established. But whatever has 
survived of such demarcations, it will be found on close examina- 
tion that there has been achieved nothing which in its essence is 
not perfectly rational, and that in fact the fundamental bases upon 
which the art has been founded have remained undisturbed. 
The so-called “Futurist” school of composition, however, has every 
appearance of breaking ground to which the term fresh may be 
applied with greater cogency and force than has ever before been 
the case : moreover, if the underlying theories are pushed home it 
would seem that we shall have to completely readjust our ideas and 
perceptions. It has, of course, yet to be proved whether it is 
worth while pursuing such an adjustment; that is to say, it is too 
soon to appraise the ultimate value of the present-day achieve- 
ments, but one can at least discuss some of the problems involved 
and try to see whether there is scope or no for really great accom- 
plishments in these new directions. 

It will hardly be denied that the surface impression of 
“Futurist” music is one of sheer cacophony. Indeed, so prevalent 
and consistent is the impression that it is evidently reasoned and 
intentional. The fact is indeed that the composers deliberately set 
out to avoid making use of the ordinary formulae of tonality, con- 
cord and rhythmical balance, seeking rather to replace them by 
others which defy ordinary analysis. Here we find the greatest 
fundamental difference between such music and that which 
puzzled the critics in the past, because up till now all efforts at 
originality of expression have only consisted ultimately of what 
were essentially but rearrangements of the existing materials. 
Never before has there been an absolute denial of the value of 
the means at the disposal of the creative artist and a complete 
rejection of them. 
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What one has to realize is that hitherto all musical expression 
worthy of the name has owed its power of emotional appeal to the 
operation of absolutely natural factors, and the question is whether 
the appeal of “Futurist” writings can possibly be said to be of a 
similar kind. There is a strong suspicion that if it exists at all it 
is largely of a sensational and not an emotional order, but the 
trouble is that the average listener does not concern himself with 
why he is attracted or repelled, and many an apparent stimulus is 
credited with being of a finer quality than it deserves. For the 
moment, however, let the question as to which stimulus, the 
“sensational” or “emotional,” is of the greater importance be 
passed by. The immediate point is that music as we have always 
known it is an “emotional” art. Without entering closely into a 
discussion of the psycho-physiological aspect of musical impres- 
sions, it will be sufficient to state briefly the fact that nature has 
endowed us with a marvellously delicate instrument in the ear 
through which all sound perceptions are conveyed to the nervous 
organization. We are naturally conscious of the essential difference 
between noise and musical sounds, scientifically explained as 
consisting in the one case of irregular and in the other of regular 
vibrations. 

Then there is another natural fact beyond dispute, that 
musical sounds are in themselves not entirely pure, but comprise 
others, known as “overtones,” to the presence and variety of which 
we owe the characteristics of the diverse qualities of tone. These 
tones composing the “harmonic series” are of very great im- 
portance. They have enabled theorists to provide us with a 
thoroughly workable scheme for the explanation of modulations, 
not to speak of the building up of the scale itself in a form which 
has proved to be sufficiently elastic to allow the art to progress in 
the marvellous way it has hitherto done. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that even so our scale is not scientifically perfect, i. e. 
not exactly corresponding with the sounds in nature: something 
indeed had to give way, and it is sufficient to observe that the 
imperfect scale of Western musicians is as yet the only one equal 
to the demands of expression. Such deficiencies as exist are very 
slight and present no obstacle to ordinarily musical people; and one 
may say generally that none but those accustomed to unaccom- 
panied part-singing, or the performance of chamber-music think 
about or realize them at all. 

We live in fact in a world which musically agrees with the 
dictates of nature as regards the physical facts of sound. Our 
fifths perhaps are not always exact, but never sufficiently far away 
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to prevent our knowing that their reinforcement in harmony 
establishes “tonality.” Moreover the old contrapuntal rule 
against the employment of “consecutives” still lives in the fact 
that there is always present the effect of surprise or shock of a new 
tonality being suddenly introduced to our consciousness when they 
are carelessly employed. Such matters have a deeper significance 
than might at first appear. They emphasize the correspondence 
of our nervous system with natural musical law. What is the 
familiar feeling of finality belonging to a statement of the common 
chord other than the complete satisfaction arising from the strong 
reinforcement of the strongest tones of the harmonic series? 
Phenomena such as these, up till the day of the “Futurist” 
composer, have been tacitly accepted. Even Richard Strauss 
himself has not hesitated to make vigorous and frequent use of con- 
cord at his climaxes. Musical expression has hitherto always 
consisted of the right employment, the proper alternation of 
concord with discord, while tonality and rhythmical balance (so 
largely interdependent in works of elaborate and extended design) 
have had their claims for logical treatment duly considered. It 
is hardly necessary to dwell upon the fact that human beings can 
no more live without rhythm than without air. Musical rhythm 
and musical form are but finer exemplifications of the larger world- 
rhythm typified in the alternation of day with night, winter with 
summer. 

Now, however, composers advance upon us saying in no 
undecided manner: “away with the common chord” — that is to say, 
never shall the ear obtain its due in the recognition that discord is 
only a temporary swinging away from a point of repose; “away 
with tonality” — never are we to be allowed to realize that any one 
sound has its own set of friends and acquaintances, so to speak, 
its “overtones”; finally, “away with rhythm” — never shall the 
consciousness have the satisfaction of an aesthetic correspondence 
with an indispensable factor of existence itself. What then is, and 
can only be, the result? Must we not start all over again and learn 
an entirely fresh set of comparisons? For instance discord as such 
can no longer exist when concord is abolished, since the one is 
purely relative to the other and therefore it must be sought how to 
recognize variation in musical impressions in the terms of differ- 
ential ugliness between one set of discordant sounds and another. 
And when all the regular rhythmic patterns are discarded melody can 
have no frame in which to be displayed and anything approaching 
formality of design naturally disappears likewise. It is very diffi- 
cult to believe that music composed of such materials, a series of 
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negatives, can have any really emotional value, that it can affect 
us in any other way than by giving us nervous shocks of a sensa- 
tional, a physical order. Done with great skill, doubtless works of 
the kind on a large scale may afford much entertainment and a 
kind of bizarre pleasure, and it is also possible that the pictorial or 
purely descriptive side of the art may progress still further. The 
limits of “programme-music” have been indeed by no means 
reached. Yet all good music, whether “absolute” or “programme,” 
has hitherto depended on the success of its appeal to the test of 
emotional experience; and the “Futurist” composer has still to 
show us how his creations are going to pass this test when all the 
necessary means for the awakening of the inner spirit of man are 
dispensed with entirely. On the face of it, their productions are 
little more than studies in musical noises, and it is perhaps quite in 
keeping with the inner logic of things that they do not adopt their 
ideas for musical instruments but seek to obtain more stimulating 
effects with specially contrived machines. 



A POST-IMPRESSIONISTIC VIEW 
OF BEETHOVEN 

By T. CARL WHITMEK 

In the works of Michael Angelo the creative force seems to rumble . — rodin. 

Prelude 

O F the manufacture of viewpoints there is no end. Of the 
construction of essays to hold such viewpoints there is no 
diminishing sign. The process, however, is certainly not 
altogether vanity. Shall we not serve up the head of John the 
Bach, or listen to the heart-beats of Louis van Beethoven or touch 
the hands of any genius who is such a real hero that he becomes 
man and dwells among us? Because, after all, he is of us — much 
more than we think. 

A favorite treatment of my subject would be the careful 
labelling of all passages referred to. But in this case — and at this 
late day — let us dispense with these safety-first aids; especially 
as a personal and quite untechnically human viewpoint is held up 
for the contemplation of the reader. 

The writer feels quite at liberty to project views without pain- 
ful consciousness of the horrors of the illogical. It is delightful to 
contemplate the proposition that what is immediately illogical is 
so often ultimately important and in the highest sense distinctive. 

A few weeks ago a morning paper issued this statement: 
“Miss Blank will sing songs by Schubert and Brahmal” Better 
said than intended. Every great writer seems to become deified in 
course of time. We associate him with a god in the most natural 
way — when we are not too near the man. But that has been the 
unfortunate element in the popular study of the master workers. 
Why not concede their manhood to be their godhood? Why not 
admit a real man with all his defects to the celebrated company of 
martyrs and say that a human composer is greater than a deified 
one? However, this is not exactly an essay. It is more like an 
after-dinner monologue — over the coffee, where logic fortunately 
hath not its dwelling. 

My desire, above all things, is to present — at least, preserve — 
Beethoven as a thoroughgoing mortal and frequently an illogical 
and inconsistent quantity. Why divest a genius of his feet which 
tramp so solidly upon the earth? Permit him to walk with us a 
while in the cool of the day. 
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Concerning Genius 

I like Emerson’s idea of genius : 

Genius is the activity which repairs the decay of things. Nature, 
through all her kingdoms, insures herself. She makes a man, and 
having brought him to a ripe age, she will no longer run the risk of 
losing this wonder at a blow, but she detaches from him a new self. 
So, when the soul of the poet has come to ripeness of thought, she detaches 
and sends away from it its poems and songs — a fearless, sleepless, 
deathless progeny; a fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings which 
carry them fast and far and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of 
men. 

It is stimulating to know that the things which are really 
yours go ‘irrecoverably into the hearts of men.’ That, indeed, 
is the great question: Is it yours ? If so, it will live. 


It was a great period for geniuses — the first half of the 19th 
century. Geniuses of the keyboard, fingerboard, throat and music 
paper. It was a period where Nature insured herself several times 
over. It was a time in which to be great meant such a continuity 
of elevated thought that to have such thought was to function 
nobly. 

How much pride we assume over the seeming appreciation of 
these men. We strut around and forget that it has taken nearly 
a century of preparation by our musical ancestors to prepare us 
for this grasp of the great. We can and do lose sight of our own 
time in flapping our wings comfortably and lazily over an earlier 
time. But, at any rate, if we really grasp the manifold manifes- 
tations of Beethoven we deserve to flap with joy and live in peace. 


Beethoven was not always expressive. Who is? In our 
frequent anxiety to prove too much we make genuflections before 
every measure. That is not worship; it is superstition. But 
it is certain that Beethoven is more really expressive a larger 
percentage of times than — well, any other writer up to 1830. 
The study of the now famous note-books tells the reason ; although 
the average man has a hard time understanding why he should have 
had such wrestling with his thought. Isn’t spontaneity — he is apt 
to say — a “heavenly inspiration’ ’? Or, as I have elsewhere termed 
it, a “first oozing’’ of afflatus and something which must not be 
tampered with? (Since Beethoven’s time we have had several 
men whose genius has raised the world above its ordinary level. 
These men developed relatively late in life and were also very 
restless about the garbing of their ideas.) 
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This view of Beethoven has in contemplation the theory that 
durable spontaneity is nearly always a perfected and worked-out 
suggestion. The other variety is convincing as a kind of extem- 
porisation, but survives not in an age-long plan. 

Certainly about the most desirable result of a life of 
strenuous endeavor is to be rated a modern by the next century. 
One of the chief deductions from a study of Ludwig the Great is 
that if you or I throw our trash into the waste-basket, posterity 
will not have it to do. The measure of a man is his own casting 
aside of the unworthy. The tares and the wheat grow side by side, 
and it is not even a genius who always knows which is which. 

It is easy to understand the contemporary overestimation of 
Certain Well Knowns in every generation. It is the complete 
adaptation of their means to a comparatively usual method of 
thinking. That is, their thought is no higher nor deeper than the 
expression natural to their particular period. We have a love for 
technical perfection and where this is immediately apparent we 
applaud, forgetting that what is so easily evident may be due to the 
lack of thought depth, which posterity is quick to discover. This is 
the case as I see it with two or three of the modern writers. They 
need no praise of ours for making them a general success. They 
are with us, not ahead of us, so move in the limelight automatically. 
But really great souls do not rest content with the mere expression 
of their feelings or with the feelings peculiar to their period, but so 
constantly reach into the Great Depths that what we know as 
balance of technique and idea is never completely attained. Their 
line has never quite the perfection of their thought. That fortune 
is reserved for those who do not cry out in the anguish of their 
delivery. 

Some National Phases 

In an editor’s foot-notes to Beethoven’s letters, there are these 
words: “What induced Beethoven to have, in a certain work, 
German words? It was because the censorship forbade Latin 
words from an ecclesiastical text to be printed on the handbill.” 
It is curious how we are forced to be national, or at least to have the 
outward semblance of being so. And not the least interesting thing 
about this independent man was his recognition of outside reasons 
for acting in a certain fashion. 

I have always been interested, too, in the difference in size 
between a country and its great men. As has been said, “When 
Germany was small it produced Bach, Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller, 
Schubert. When England was small — the size of Belgium — it had 
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its greatest literature.” A country does not need full development 
to create a genius. That is a theoretical mistake we are making in 
America: looking for our great Expressor only when everything is 
where you imagine the end of the Melting Pot period ought to be! 

The following letter from Beethoven sounds suspiciously like 
some unfounded American complaints we have heard : 

In Egmont indicate everywhere in the violin part where other 
instruments come in. This is necessary in a century in which we have no 
longer any conservatories, hence no more directors. There is no training 
whatever, but everything is left to chance. 

We are always idealising the place and time of a great man. 
After this there may be possibilities of a Beethoven rising up within 
our midst! 

Another national theory disturber is that Beethoven’s grand- 
father was born in Antwerp, in 1712, of an old Flemish family. 
So we have a German of close Flemish ancestry living most of 
his life in Austria. Tut, tut! There is hope for us. 

An interesting bearing on evidences of the “universalism of 
nationalism” in music is the grasp, for example, of German music 
by foreigners. You will think of Hector Berlioz and his wonderful 
understanding of Beethoven. You will think of Joachim, the 
Hungarian, and so on in an astonishing degree. (Indeed, haven’t 
Beethoven’s best interpreters been those outside his own nation?) 

Beethoven’s interest was in the personal, the subjective 
expression. I hold that that is the basis of the national. I hold 
that our Americanism, for example, is larger than the country. 
And that larger thing is the Higher Self. When we have that we have 
the national. The local issues are but suggestive factors and act as 
bases for impulses and inspiration. 

Here are a few lines by Florence Wilkinson 1 entitled: 

THE PROPHET 

To speak one burning Word 
Thou shalt be heard; 

Yet that one Word a sting 
Of suffering 
And on thy lips a torch 
To sear and scorch 
Until thou dost set free 
Its utmost plea. 

The world it shall illume. 

Thyself consume! 

1 By permission from her book, “The Far Country.” (Doubleday and Page, 
publishers.) 
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This is an adequate expression of Beethoven’s higher self. 
Of course, prophets are not comfortable people to live with, 
chiefly because of the natural inconveniences of the great. 

It is quite markedly uncomfortable to have an ideal. It is a 
softer situation to have a family tree. But when you haven’t the 
latter you have time to foster the former. However, we are talking 
about prophets and idealists generally. The idealist is a rare and 
expensive luxury. Life on the higher planes ever demands sacrifices 
quite unregistered in the dietary of the church almanac. 

Also, such a walker on said planes is invariably unique in his 
relationships. Even those with himself are at times uncomfortable 
and peculiar, while those contracted with merchants and other 
materialists give the latter excellent digestion, if it be true that 
humor is an assimilator. 

Beethoven’s exterior difficulties were largely the result of his 
own Karma, as the Theosophists say. Do not let us pity the Great 
— even if we are ourselves the Great! Nearly all such lives are 
made up of disconcerting sequences from self-imposed first causes. 

One of the disadvantages of greatness is to have such things 
served up. The publication of Beethoven’s — and other people’s — 
letters serves only to show that men are extremely mortal; and that, 
like other letter writers who are not conscious of a future audience, 
he is largely prosaic and given to remarking on ducats and soup. 
You recall the letters on soup? To quote the words of comment: 

In Beethoven’s housekeeping, soup played a very important role. 
One can indeed say that the tone-poet was a kind of oracle with regard to 
soup. If a soup had once been condemned by him, no appeal was 
possible; the soup simply remained bad. If Schindler had declared a bad 
soup good, after some time he would get a note to this effect: “I do not 
value your judgment about the soup in the least. It is bad.” 

Beethoven’s Hold on the Objective 

or 

How a God Places His Foot Upon the Earth 

Those who believe that it makes no difference in one hundred 
years what we have as basis for actions should catch an occasional 
glimpse of small acts as well as great of a Superman. N o study yields 
such extraordinary results as that of searching out the motives of 
such a man. The big efforts have a reaction, too, in the little efforts. 

“In haste I only announce to you to take in place of the four 
horns — if the first two should be found too difficult in performance — 
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two violas.” What! A famous colorist substituting violas for 
horns ! A small man would not do such a thing. 

“I am going at the invitation of His Majesty, etc., when I shall 
pass through Leipsic. In order that the journey may be the more 
brilliant for me, I beg you, if not too disadvantageous to you, 
not to make known any of my compositions before Easter.” The 
great are not unconscious. Is this the genius with his head in the 
clouds? No, said the sparrow. It’s a mortal like one on your 
street. 

“Please do not forget to address me as Chief Capellmeister. 
I laugh at such things but there are Miserables who know how, 
after the manner of cooks, to serve up such things.” And see the 
worldly wisdom in the following: “My compositions are bringing 
in a goodly sum. For every work I have six or seven publishers 
and, if I choose, even more. They do not bargain with me, I 
demand and they pay.” 

“In your reply you might fix prices and, as you are neither 
J ews nor Italians and I neither of the two, we shall no doubt come 
to an agreement.” 

“The concerto I value only at ten ducats, because, as I have 
already written, I do not give it out as one of my best.” Which 
is a pleasant reflection on the actions of an idealist. It gives one 
a tingling sensation — this common bond of humanity, just as we 
say, “This brand of sardines is cheaper than the other.” 

“Best thanks to the editor of the ‘Musikalische Zeitung’ for 
his kindness in inserting so flattering a notice about my Oratorio, 
in which such big lies are told about the prices I charged, and in 
which I am treated so infamously.” 

“I offer you the following works for three hundred florins: 
(1) Two sets of variations .... (2) A quail song, (3) Three 

four-hand marches.” The words of a wholesaler. 

“I would give them to you for a fee of two thousand florins. 
I assure you on my honor that, with regard to certain works, such 
as for instance sonatas, I am a loser since I get almost sixty ducats 
for a single solo sonata. Pray do not think that I boast.” Another 
instance of modernity. My piano dealer and my plumber use 
almost the same words. 

“Beethoven makes no boasts. I cannot and will not accept 
a smaller fee; only upon the agreement made with me can you keep 
the manuscripts.” 

And what do we hear in the following? It is similar to a famous 
modern who composed and “handled” a famous opera: “You must 
take the Mass, otherwise I cannot give you the other works.” 
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“By next post I send you all three works: the oratorio, opera, 
mass. I do not think you will complain of this amount (250 
florins) . I cannot for the moment find the letter in which Simrock 
was willing to give me one hundred florins for the Mass, and even 
here I could have gotten even higher terms from the Chemical 
Printing Works.” 

“My present position forces me again to bargain with you; 
hence I believe that you could probably send me two hundred and 
fifty florins for the three great works.” 

I insist all this is a symptom of Post-Impressionism. What 
respect the publishers must have had for such divine independence! 
Of course Beethoven was a bachelor. That makes a difference. 

“Do you know that I have already become a member of the 
Society of Pine Arts and Sciences? So I have got a title. Ha! Ha!” 

“I particularly want the three songs of Goethe and mine. 
Have them printed on fine paper.” One likes to think of Beethoven 
as a lover of fine printing and excellent linen paper. The more you 
study Beethoven the more you find his readiness to grasp all 
interesting and profitable phases of life. Only it had to be per- 
manent profit. Besides, the small factors of personal relations 
were quite worth keeping in mind. 

While a friend of Beethoven must have had a very difficult 
position to fill, yet when he had gone, how they must have treas- 
ured his conversations as well as his letters. A conversation is as 
the night-blooming cereus. It is the quickly passing beauty of an 
inner life. It is the thing which brings our neighbors to our doors 
and keeps them entranced. The reproduction of it is difficult. 
(That is the difference between it and gossip.) It is having a 
perpetual Assumption. We can not see it as it was. 

Only a superficial soul becomes discouraged when he bumps 
into the hard, ugly facts in a great man’s life, when he has difficulty 
reconciling a great musical thought with a mean, low-down, 
brutish, bearish personal act. It is a great virtue in the world 
at large that people will remember the good in the life of a genius 
even if they have a tendency to recall the evil in the average man. 

About Metronomic Remarks 

And what do you think of the following as another proof of 
Beethoven’s human heart-beats? I quote literally from “Pulse 
and Rhythm” (a reprint from the “Popular Science Monthly”) , by 
Mary Hallock: 

Out of forty-three metronomic markings, taken straight through 
from the beginning of the first volume of the Beethoven Sonatas — the 
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four standard editions as a working basis — nineteen are set to a rhythm 
of seventy-two and seventy-six beats to a minute, a rate exactly that of 
the average normal, healthy, adult human pulse; a pulse given by the 
best authorities as lying between seventy and seventy-five pulsations 
in the same time. According to fuller statistics, the physical pulse, 
varied by the time of day and the effect of meals, ranges from a little 
below sixty to a little over eighty. Within this limit all the rhythmic 
markings of these sonatas lie. 

You will probably recall that Beethoven one time pointed to 
his head and heart and said: “My nobility is here and here” 
Considering the “effect of meals,” I am inclined to believe he 
occasionally pointed to another part of his anatomy ! 

The Policy of Dedications 

A disciple will always refer to a Master as “fervent.” What else 
should a Master be? If he is not that, what is he? Of course you 
can be fervent in expression of opinion, fervent in declaiming the 
joys of the flowing bowl, letting fall fervent oaths, et cetera. 

At present we have specialists in the dedicatory art, whose 
fluency in inscribing works to patrons real and fancied is eminently 
eminent. But no one can gaze on the numerous inscriptions of 
Beethoven without a fine, ultra-modern admiration for diplomatic 
talent. Let us, by all means, have all pieces inscribed to somebody. 
One is reasonably certain that somebody will sing your songs. At 
any rate we know Beethoven was a past master at dedications. 
The psychology of this is simple, but is little studied and seldom 
worded. We have seen pieces dedicated to the highborn and the 
low born. All men are supposed to enjoy the honor. We have 
known, however, where the patron was not sufficiently appreciative; 
or — well, any reason — and soon the piece had a different patron 
saint. For example, Beethoven seems to have intended the dedi- 
cation of the Mass in C for Bettina von Arnim. But it was defi- 
nitely assigned to Prince Kynsky, “the lady being now married”! 

Imagine Beethoven weighing the relative value and advantage 
of an inscription to single or married females. 

Indeed, patron saints are useful. Let us not begrudge a 
composer his joy in calling upon heaven for more friends to dedicate 
his “stuff” to. Let us fancy that Carl Czerny dedicated each 
exercise to a friend, and that each friend had a characteristic 
which was “taken off” by the type of digital exercise. I regret 
that was not Czerny’s practice and that it is not popular to say of 
an exercise devoted, say, to the enlargement of the span: “To 
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Monsieur Pastrie Coucke in recognition of services rendered.” 
Why not celebrate everybody? Down with partiality! 

It is an interesting list of “dedicatees” which you will find in 
the Beethoven works. Read it. It reads like the patrons and 
patronesses of a charity ball given by the unruly classes. But they 
knew a real man on sight, did those nobles. 

The Cubism of Letteks 

A cubist might start a life of Beethoven in some such fashion 
as the following: 

In the rhythm was the beginning. Liver trouble was the end. 
Vitality of superconsciousness was the reason so long will be his life. 1770 
the year was when an unswaddled babe floated in. Swaddling is 
artificial. About Beethoven nothing but clothes was artificial. The 
primitive emotions with a super ultra development of a century-aheadness 
were the characteristics of his genius. 

This would be clear compared with one of his letters. Here 
is one chosen from a number of choice examples : 

“The lady can have a Sonata from me, and as regards 
aesthetics, I will in general follow her scheme — and without 
following — the keys — the price, let us say five ducats.” 

Beethoven was sometimes just Teutonically humorous, and 
at other times just cubistically so. Not the least pleasant sensa- 
tion received from his notes and letters is the one of his impression- 
istic utterances. His very average language made him seek 
individuality of utterance in the form (or lack of it) his lines to 
friends, enemies and publishers show. Some one who understood 
little the weight of German humor said, “his humor seems to me 
the humor of adolescence.” 

The Intellect of Music 

Every thinker has been impressed with the elements which 
go to the delineation of emotions. One is always surprised at the 
division of art-life into emotion and thought, feeling and reason, 
and the almost constantly lost-sight-of aesthetic structures which, 
although usually considered as feeling, never for an instant lose 
either element. The emotions in artistic use are vaporised thought, 
as it were; thought assuming another appearance — a metamor- 
phosis of the manner. Of course to anyone with either a practical 
grasp of composition technique or with the veriest spark of 
aesthetic insight, it is the tritest of remarks that every really 
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artistic product has quite as much thought as it has feeling; only 
it is thought in a guise unfamiliar to most minds; it is thought 
in the magically disappearing mantle of the old tales. It is only 
the superficially trained who refer to the arts as emotional, as 
the layman understands that term. Certainly, too, a product 
which takes a vital and thoroughly conscious mental force to 
build up at every point is scarcely devoid of the essentials of 
thought. 

Are not the chapters on aesthetics in philosophical treatises 
amusing? The writers would have the world believe that intellec- 
tual life is concerned only with factors which are definitely 
articulate in the average man’s consciousness. Their lack of 
understanding of the processes of musical thought prevents their 
grasping the intellectual action involved. They examine the 
symptoms only. With such lack of understanding of music their 
attitude is somewhat similar to someone hearing the sounds of an 
unknown foreign tongue, and because he could grasp nothing but 
the sensations of tone would decide the non-existence of thought. 

When we shall arrive at that blessed day in which only musi- 
cally trained experimental psychologists shall have any authority in 
defining limits of intellect we shall also be free from trash such as 
that about the “physical freakishness” by men like Dr. Sohn. You 
recall the words: “The musical head and face are of a primitive 
type, because” — and notice this — “musical genius is a reversion 
to the time when men communicated their ideas by means of 
more or less inarticulate sounds.” 

The bearing on the mighty intellect of Beethoven needs no 
explanation. 

It is on a par with a remark made to me some years ago 
by a well-known sociologist as we passed through a gallery con- 
taining some glorious Japanese prints: “Ah! don’t you think 

this liking for such things is distinctly atavistic?” 

Mysticism 

The “sensation” of later works was a kind of dissolved intellect. 


Mysticism needs little defining. When applied to music it 
often means a reading into a given passage infinitely more than the 
notation shows, or the reading of orchestral color into “black and 
white” instruments. This tendency with Beethoven was much in 
evidence in his later works. Of course he was conscious of it. 
He coined explanatory sentences which would lead the player 
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into a convenient heaven of understanding. But with all that 
there yet remains the vision unrevealed. No composer who has 
the mystic quality — compare MacDowell — ever quite makes his 
vision precisely known to his generation. There is something 
hopeless in the task of inviting the world by words and phrases 
to walk with you through the Mystic Fields of musical thought. 

I am proud of our high functioning art. It is this peering 
into the indefinite, the infinite and unknown which makes us see 
the unseen; which makes us believe that which to others is incredible. 

Of course, mysticism is not confined to the work itself. This 
is common property. “Interpretation is half composition” said a 
great sesthetician. The measurement of form must always include 
the existence of tone play as heard, not simple rhythm and chord 
sequence as it strikes your eye. It is no wonder that it took centuries 
to develop a notation which would even reasonably express such 
spiritual essences. The more one studies history the more wonder- 
ful is the triumph of the suggestiveness of written music. 
(And as an aside I would remind the reader that the mystical 
imagination is the only kind which brings about the emancipation 
of an instrument.) 

Beethoven was a reformer whose whole existence is a tangible 
evolution. We follow it from the defined (in a conventional sense) 
and the transparent to a poetical vagueness and an opaqueness — 
and then to the delight in the mystical (which is to those on the 
“astral” plane a type of the definite). Beethoven often seems like 
the marble woman of Rodin. She was “the emblem of human 
intelligence assailed by problems it cannot solve, haunted by an 
ideal it cannot realise, obsessed by the infinite which it can never 
grasp.” 

Modern Teaching in Beethoven 

In a letter to Carl Czerny, High Exalted Exercise Breeder, 
Beethoven writes concerning his nephew: 

Don’t let him stop for the sake of small faults, but point them out 
to him when he has played the piece through. Although I have done 
little in the way of teaching, I have always adopted this plan; it soon 
forms musicians, which after all is one of the first aims of art. 

This is excellent advice for those whose sole idea is to teach the 
value of a small unit and lose the ensemble of the piece. 

Then, too, Beethoven’s works as well as the writings of the 
great men generally are the best aids to the injured. There are 
too many exercises in the world. They are too much like patent 
medicines. Their vogue has too great credulity as a basis. 
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Chopin with his musical Etudes, Beethoven and the rest 
have made more thirty-two calibre musicians than the Czernys. 
All honor to Carl, the pedagogue, but sift with sense. 

So far as Beethoven’s own technic is concerned Cherubini 
said it was “rough.” Cramer said “today it is spirited; tomorrow 
eccentric to indistinctness and often confused.” He was largely 
self-taught. What! What! Had no method? How did he make 
his way? 

By-products of Composition 

Somewhere long ago I read of the attractive conceit of having 
a flute made into a walking stick. Which is like unto an umbrella 
that resembles a cane, and breaks up into particles and tumbles 
discreetly into a suitcase. This is economy, and thrifty nature 
rejoices therein. 

Composers are also thrifty on occasion. To make use of all 
that comes to us. To use the waste and sell it. This is certainly 
modestly modern. Beethoven has seldom been studied for his 
business efficiency traits. When he said he was brain owner he was 
right. His foresight is commendable. Certain moderns are 
skillful in the handling of by-products. Such works usually are, 
called sketches. That is, sketches which “will not grow up.” The 
practice is undoubtedly legitimate and exceedingly interesting. 

Another type of by-product is where a theme such as you will 
find in Bach’s cantata, The Lord is a Sun and Shield, is used later in 
a Mass. 

Do you think Beethoven is free from this tendency? Nature 
is economical even through its greatest souls. None are free from 
using the crumbs which fall from their own table. 

Surely we meet many examples of what we sometimes suppose 
the “old Masters would nevah, nevah, do!” We have a chronic 
and altogether ineradicable feeling that these Masters were 
perfectly virtuous petrifactions. In reality, the history of com- 
posers shows their willingness to emulate the miracle of the cruse 
of oil. 

The Enforcing of Will 

In a letter to the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven says: 

To this feast (benefit in which Fidelio is given) the Master, with all 
due respect, invites his noble pupil, and hopes, yes, I hope that Your 
Imperial Highness will graciously accept and by your presence glorify 
everything. It would be very nice if Your Imperial Highness would 
persuade the other Imperial Highnesses to attend this performance of 
my Opera. 
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This belongs to the same method of persuasion as dedications. 
Beethoven understood thoroughly the Fine and Painfully Gentle 
Art of Persuasion. 

It is a valuable pastime to see men enforcing their will. Mili- 
tary methods do not always work, so that each man devises for 
himself some way to handle the public. So long as there is average 
sentiment in a composition it makes its way unhelped. But let 
the gods grow anxious to bend our purpose, and behold, we first 
compose a masterpiece, then buy its publication, then set to work 
to develop and mold public opinion. Alas, the labors of a composer 
are not finished when his work is done. 

Is This the Time of the Crowd? 

To have great poets we must have great audiences, too . — whitman. 

The aristocracy of Beethoven’s intellect is gradually becoming 
democratised. Let us rejoice at the fact that he is in the victrola 
and player-piano. He never dreamed of such possibilities of 
“canning.” But he unquestionably would have been willing to 
write a letter to the manufacturers of such refinements which 
would read something like this: 

Honored Sir: 

For one thousand dollars I shall be pleased to play you my Opus 111. 
In case you need my Sonata Pathetique or Moonlight Sonata — which 
is much more likely and likeable — I think I must ask — indeed, I am 
sure of it — ask ten thousand dollars, since the Noside Company is 
after it. 

Yours, 

Ludwig van Beethoven, Mus. Doc. 

Aeolian Building, New York. 

It was an exciting bit of news, the first reading of Beethoven’s 
letters, to find him so like the business men and prima donnas I 
had heard of. I know an excellent lady who was quite sincerely 
shocked at the shrewd wisdom of these letters. But I pointed out 
that only wisdom of that kind at that time (as well as this) could 
have wakened the world to the commercial value of Beethoven’s 
music and music in general — no mean achievement in the year 1822 . 

Getting back to the Crowd. Did you ever wonder whether 
Beethoven had an “audience”? 

An American poet, Ezra Pound, says : 

Did Synge have an audience in his lifetime? .... He had a 
scant handful. Had the Saviour of the world a great audience? Did he 
work on the magazine public? Did not the disciples of Confucius beg 
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him to do something popular? Have we not his imperturbable answer? 
“So you wish me to become famous — shall I take up archery or charioteer- 
ing?” It is true that the great artist has in the end, always, his audience, 
for the Lord of the universe sends into this world in each generation a 
few intelligent spirits, and these ultimately manage the rest. But 
this rest — this rabble, this multitude — does not create the great artist. 

While this rings true of Beethoven, I think it the wonder of the 
period that he could assemble any kind of a “crowd.” But this may 
not have been his music exclusively. A man like Beethoven has 
always a fascination apart from his message. (We surely know 
men with a message but no fascination.) He certainly got together 
a following for some reason. Of course he had the constant help 
of the Archduke of Austria, Prince Lobkowitz, Prince Lichnowsky, 
Prince Kynsky and many others. It must be remembered that 
from 1800 on his situation in the world was secure; and that means 
much, considering certain porcupinal qualities which our hero 
possessed. 

Part of his “audience” must have been collected because of his 
astonishing faith in himself. You recall the Arabian proverb? It 
goes like this: “He who knows and knows he knows — he is wise, 
follow him.” And they followed. 

The Craft of the Master 

While others walked in formulas and hearsays, contented enough to dwell there, 
this man ( Mahomet ) could not screen himself in formulas; he was alone with 
his own soul and the reality of things . — carlyle. 

The craft — yes, there’s the rub with the average writer. 
With such average composer there is no adjustment of skill and 
inspiration. There is no writer of equal interest with Beethoven in 
the matter of developing craft. The “oozings of the first inspira- 
tions” are not the permanent elevated expressions of one’s soul. 
It is an easy soul which simply leaks. Beethoven’s soul writhed 
in the agony of its deliverance. 

Now, craft may be learned in the Cherubini way or the 
Beethoven way. Why not learn it in the Beethoven fashion? 
It makes all vital expression worth while as a decider of the form 
it shall take. What a wrench it always has been to recognise the 
authority of the thought over an established form. The rapidity 
with which an encasement of tone — the form — becomes sacred is 
almost beyond comprehension. Daily life is filled with examples 
of our being torn with the New one day and then swearing by it the 
next. Beethoven was careless not of his present, but of his tem- 
porary present. The eternally fit was his theme, no matter what the 
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structure he erected turned out to be. In music, form and the idea 
are frequently interchangeable terms; or rather, have the quality 
of being inseparable. Beethoven thought of them as water, ice 
and steam, each with forms growing out of their tempered condi- 
tions. The “temperature” of some of his ideas caused them to be- 
come conventionalised. That of others forced them to run into 
each other or to escape in the rarefied atmosphere of an ethereal 
group of variations (as in the last sonata). 


Experimentation 

As we are studying craft we proceed further into the secret 
of Beethoven’s greatness. 

We are familiar with his extensive and marvellously compre- 
hensive gamut of moods and range of thought. We are frequently 
told that his emotional “urge and splurge” are always controlled. 
That is, his emotions never are separated from their pyx, so to 
speak. 

We know that his universal breadth was secured through 
deepening of the personal experiences. We know that this same 
personal quality has ennobled his passage work and, indeed, all 
such work as has become with others mere factors of sensation. 

Perhaps it is not so frequently trumpeted that the attitude 
of Beethoven was essentially the attitude of the man in the 
laboratory. The word “experiment” has had for composers 
entirely too modest and self -repressive a sound. Nothing short of 
“create” would do. The smaller souls announce, ‘ I am a composer.’ 
The larger ones compare themselves — when it is not indiscreet! — 
with an Unattainable Perfection and say “I am trying, I am work- 
ing, I am experimenting.” 

To secure continuity of movements, to create an organic 
something out of strongly contrasted portions; to make blue moods 
harmonise with scarlet ones; to make variations develop rather 
than “variate”; to make the continuity of movements an extension 
of thought within one movement; to broaden the unit. Such was 
a part of the Plan. 

One of his experiments was along the line of the exhaustion 
of the medium. What that signifies is likely well known. It 
has its most palpable evidence in program music, no matter what 
degree. Some readers may recall the following words along this 
line — only concerning ultra modern work — which are in my 
“Considerations on Music.” 
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“The program music phase of musical history probably will 
be pointed out by the historians of the future as a transition phase, 
only of extraordinary proportions and duration; a period in which 
there was desire to express more than the medium seemed to permit; 
an age in which there was a squeezing out of all the possibilities 
of an instrument, i. e., compelling it to express musical, literary, 
plastic and color characteristics of every possible variety and 
intensity. Then — they will add — came a reaction where the 
public and private tonal appetite being satiated, all of this pseudo- 
literary and pseudo-painting speech came into the musical language 
as a vital and unconscious part of it. Following which broadening 
of technic, came the step higher into the once more aesthetically 
pure and legitimate realm of absolute music.” 

That is what I mean in a somewhat more limited sense with 
Beethoven’s exhaustion of the medium. Of course it is not 
necessary to open up the question of titles in themselves. Titles 
focus attention and create a singleness of mood, due to a uniform 
belief. With Beethoven his most significant “exhaustion” is not in 
his “programs” but when he reaches out after the metaphysical. 

Time-Marking System 

Our attention has often been called to the incompleteness of 
our notation, in spite of the centuries of labor put upon it. Par- 
ticularly weak is it in the denotement of absolute values within 
the measure. 

The composer molds and models quite as cunningly, quite as 
accurately as the architect constructs his plans. The composer’s 
plans should be no more misunderstood than those reproduced on 
the blue-print. 

Several centuries of usage by the best as well as the worst 
composers have had a hand in the conventionalising of certain 
musical symbols, signs and signals. It is hard to adapt ourselves 
to the new, even if better, and so we go on and on and on using the 
same symbols, the same signs . 1 

Beethoven’s ultra modernism is interestingly shown in his 
attempts to handle minute distinctions in metres and rhythms 
of large and small kind. No one can pick up his works without 
feeling the will to extend the boundaries of the expressive metric 
factors. The last sonata is visibly so handled. Indeed, plasticity 
cannot be secured except through just such experiments as Beet- 
hoven conducted. 

1 Reader, consult Music (Chicago) for June, 1900. 
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I would point out the difference between the notation of 
intricate rhythms of a mechanical nature and psychic rhythms. 
Our system accounts for mechanical rather than for spiritual 
suggestions. 

Another always interesting result of experimentation is the 
extension of the vocabulary. 

Our present extension of tone colors is no more interesting, 
though seemingly more radical, than the Beethoven extension. 
Can you not see the nerves of a tight- wig (this is “early” for 
tight- wad!) jarred by the appearing ninths in the slow movement 
of the — I almost said which Sonata! — and the sonorous newnesses 
of that — oh, well, Opus 106. 

To extend the range of tone colors is a vital part of any 
modernity. And the resultant cacophony — that is only relative 
to the mental point of view, the nerve experiences and the quality 
of the idea expressed thereby. 

To make a lengthy story short, the result of all these 
experiments was — and is — to create a new way for handling an 
elemental passion, and to make possible expression which was 
deemed heretofore out of the range of music and painting and 
poetry. That is, new beauty, sooner or later recognised as such. 

The results of all real experimentalism are an assimilated 
summary of the Past plus the Present and Future. All the 
earnest post-impressionists have respected the past. The modern 
man uses the past but never stops with the past. I hold that the 
most modern men reverence the past more highly than the 
conservatives because they — make it germinate. The ultra- 
conservatives would bring the era to a close. 

Beethoven’s reverence for Bach and others who preceded 
him is known. And in that charming letter about assisting Bach’s 
daughter what genuine appreciation of her great father! 

In reality the story of great men shows their utilisation of what 
men bequeathed them in so far as it suited their individual needs. 
To study a fugue, for example, from a text-book by a smaller man 
is to get several surprises from the elasticity shown by Bach and 
the electricity shown by Beethoven. In a letter to Carl Holz, the 
second violin in his quartet, Beethoven says that it is “no great 
feat to write a fugue; I wrote dozens of them in my student days. 
But imagination also asserts her claims and nowadays another, 
a genuine poetic element must be blended with the antique form.” 

Our great men are the free of soul, a freedom based upon 
highly trained minds working for highly evolved natures. You 
recall that definition of genius as the mind and the emotions 
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working in absolute synchronism, but in a give-and-take way that 
men like Cherubini could never understand. 

Beauty 

And Beethoven’s idea of beauty? Do you recall George 
Moore’s idea of what was beautiful? He says that two thirds of 
(human) beauty is illumination of matter by the intelligence. 
But one third is proportion and delicacy of line. 

Beethoven reconstructed for his time and for us the idea of 
beauty in music. Beauty is that which is the most expressive 
embodiment of the inner life. The inner life is varied. The inner 
life is turbulent as well as smooth, “spikey” as well as velvety, wild 
as tame, rough as polished, vulgar as well as refined, noisy as well 
as purringly silent. 

Those composers noted for “proportion and delicacy of line” 
are the smaller souls among the great. Beethoven mixed life with 
his art, life of a most comprehensive inner variety. 

Form 

In short, the purest masterpieces are those in which one finds no inexpressive 

waste of forms, lines and colors ; but where all expresses thought and soul. 

— RODIN. 

Rodin also says in the same place: “What right have they 
to forbid me to add meaning to form?” 

Quite the most wonderful vehicle of thought is musical form. 
And is it not interesting that after musicians have taken centuries 
to develop tangible forms, a great independent lion should make 
form a real vehicle for thought? Yes, much more. Make it actually 
the thought. Form at its finest with Beethoven is not always a mold 
but the molten thought itself. That is his transcendent quality. 
No other man has achieved such a technical miracle as this. 
It is a molten image keeping its shape without a visible mold. 
Beethoven is as elastic in his later work as our most modern 
of the moderns. Calling a thing a Tone Poem now is easy as 
compared with making the first Tone Poem and calling it a 
Sonata. When a form overflows: then, too, we have a wonder! 

A Coda 

No one has stood on the edge of life without wondering how 
it felt to be inside. When once within, the highly tensioned have 
a lifelong problem in securing such a hold on the objective as to 
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set in motion properly the subjective. Those who work with tone 
have difficulty keeping their consciousness of world-contact from 
dulling their tools, because at the same time as they compose they 
also must cause by personal or impersonal propaganda the more 
slowly vibrationed to understand the functions of their work. 

If we remember that Art is a well-proportioned imaginative 
synthesis of personal views of seeming facts and moods and also 
recall that these personal views are broadly racial after all, we must 
think of Beethoven as one of those great “producers” who is object- 
ively subjective, to put it briefly. Beethoven induces us to restudy 
him because he enlarges a personal factor until it is seen and heard 
and felt by the life of the world — where, after all, he found it. 

Klinger’s multi-colored statue of Beethoven contains a noble 
synthesis of powers, intentions, achievements. It shows the 
reality of the creator, even the endeavor which must be so radiantly 
selfish as to serve mankind in the ages more efficiently. It shows 
the Beethoven who had the eternal qualities of the poetical which 
are so tangible, the poetry which can say : 

I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to gain. 

Languor to love, and fining joy from pain. 

I am the waking who am called the dream; 

I am the sun, all light reflects my gleam; 

I am the altar-fire within the fane; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every stream. 

I am the utmost height there is to climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s glass; 

I am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can — 

I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man. 

(ella heath) 



PAULINE YIARDOT-GARCIA TO 
JULIUS RIETZ (LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP) 1 

W ITH the following letter that period in the correspondence 
between Mme. Viardot and Julius Rietz is approached 
which stands under the sign of Gluck. For the first 
time in her letters, I believe, occurs any reference to Gluck. 
Not once did she express a desire to be heard in one of his operas. 
Nothing appears to have been further from her mind than such 
a possibility, though arias from Gluck’s operas had been in her 
concert-repertoire for years; she had sung, indeed, excerpts from 
his “Orphee” as early as 1839. Certainly Mme. Viardot did not 
dream that with her personification of Gluck’s “Orfeo” and 
“Alceste” she was to reach the climax of her artistic career and 
that she would be remembered for many years afterwards by 
her interpretation of these parts. 

Even without other historical testimony, this letter would go 
far to prove that the idea of reviving Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” 
— in Berlioz’s arrangement, a cross between the original Italian 
version of 1764 with “Orfeo” as a male alto part and the French 
version of 1774 with “Orfeo” as a “ haute-contre” tenor part — 
was somewhat in the nature of an experiment, of a “coup d’au- 
dace,” as Berlioz calls it in his book “A travers chants.” The phe- 
nomenal success of the revival, beginning with the premiere on 
November 18, 1859, was quite unexpected. It was largely attri- 
buted to Pauline Viardot-Garcia’s genius in doing justice to the 
genius of Gluck. How deeply Berlioz was impressed with her 
supreme art, we know from the introduction to these letters, for 
it was under the impression of her “Orfeo” that he wrote the prose 
hymn of praise there quoted. And that his was not mere uncritical 
praise of an artist friend and woman with whom, as we shall see, 
this romantic of romantics had desperately fallen in love, is 
attested by the fact that he criticized Mme. Viardot for having 
taken a few liberties of questionable taste with the score. 

June 7. 

I heartily congratulate Georg Neumark on his splendid success, and Julius 
Rietz on his courage in standing before the sacred desk, and the Grand-Duke 
especially must be congratulated for his astonishing liberality. Which do you 
say in German, Grossmuth or Grossmuethigkeit? At all events, in this case the 

1 Concluded from the October issue. 
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7 Juni. 

Ich gratuliere herzlich Georg Neumark iiber seinen schonen Erfolg u. 
Julius Rietz iiber seinen Muth, vor dem heiligen Putt zu stehen, und besonders 
muss der Grossherzog ueber seine erstaunliche GrossmiUhigkeit gratulirt werden. 
Wie sagt man auf Deutsch, Grossmuth order Grossmiithigkeit ? In diesem Fall 
ist jedenfalls das Wort gross nicht im rechten Ort. Giebt es denn in Deutschland 
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word gross is not in its proper place. Is there in Germany no fixed price for 
operas, and does every theatre give such enormous sums at its 'pleasure ? Four 
Louis d’or !!! it is truly too ridiculous. . . 

I do not write you about my great salon. I have made myself a present 
of a room in the second story which was recently built — and have arranged it 
as a little study for myself. Some day I shall send you a little sketch of it. 
There all is gay as gay can be. The paper has a very light green ground over 
which bouquets of roses and small bluebells are scattered in profusion. I have 
put my upright piano in it, and an etagere containing the works of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Byron, the four great Italian poets; Don Quixote, Homer, 
Eschylus, IJhland, the Bible, Heine, Hermann und Dorothea, the 2 vols. of Lewes 
on Goethe. With the exception of Homer, of whom I have the translations by 
Jacob and Monje (I prefer the former), all these works are, be it understood, 
in the original languages. 

Do me the kindness to get Gluck’s Orfeo in Italian and answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Is this the identical Italian partition which is sung in Berlin? 
In what key is the first chorus? id. id. the air of Orfeo? the one in 3/8. Are 
the recitatives the same in the partition for contralto and in that for tenor? 
Is the role written throughout a fourth lower for tenor? Is it Euridice who 
sings, in the second act, the air with chorus in 6/8 “Cet asile aimable et tranquille”? 
That strikes me as very absurd, and destroys the interest one takes in this poor 
Orpheus who gives himself such pains to look for his wife, while she is strolling 
so agreeably in the Ely sian fields and seems to be so happy that “here is naught 
to inflame the soul.” She thinks of Orpheus as if he were a nonentity. In what 
key does the 3d act begin? I have an idea that in this scene the part of Orfeo 
ought to be totally different. At the end of the score there are several numbers, 
one of which I think is worthy of being always sung in the opera. It is in Ut, 
in C. The accompaniment imitates the murmuring of water, the twittering of 
the birds, it is full of color and light. “Quel nouveau ciel pare ces lieux.” 

You do not know why I ask for all this information? The reason is, that 
it is not impossible that I may sing Orfeo at the Theatre Lyrique after a while, 
in the month of September, but nothing has been decided yet — it all depends 
on the subvention that is asked for this theatre. Should it be granted, then 
Orpheus will grant (tune) — his lyre, and will charm the poor devils who come 
to hear him (if he can). 

With her letter of June 12, 1859, Mme. Viardot began a 
second series of “autograph” letters. Besides an autograph from 
her inexhaustible collection Rietz, who had fallen ill, received much 
friendly sympathy and the advice, almost motherly in tone, to 
use “Oleum Crotonense” as a remedy “souverain pour la toux.” 
The letter was continued on the fifteenth with a charming bit of 
chat about her father as a composer, teacher of composition 
and singing: 

Wednesday the 15th. 

... In the very near future I shall send you the data concerning my 
father’s operas. When you come to visit me in Paris, which is still one of my 
ambitions, I am going to show you my father’s scores — I probably possess at 
least thirty of them. He had, unhappily, altogether too great facility — he 
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kein fester Preis flir Opera, und giebt jedes Theater nach Belieben solche ungeheure 
Summen? Vier Louis d’or!!! es ist wahrhaftig zu lacherlich. . . . 

Je ne vous ecris pas de mon grand salon. Je me suis fait cadeau d’une 
des chambres du 2 d etage nouvellement bfi,ti — et je l’ai arrange en petit cabinet 
de travail pour moi. Je vous en enverrai un jour un petit croquis. II y fait 
gai tout plein — Le papier est fond vert tres clair tout chamarre de bouquets de 
roses et de clochettes bleues. J’y ai mis mon pianino — une etagere contenant 
les ouvrages de Shakespeare, Gothe, Schiller, Byron, les quatre grands poetes 
italiens; Don Quichotte, Homere, Eschyle, Uhland, la Bible, Heine, Hermann u. 
Dorothea, les 2 vols. de Lewes sur Goethe. A 1’exception d’Homere dont j’ai 
les traductions de Jacob et de Monje (je prefere la l re ) tous ces ouvrages sont, 
bien entendu, dans la langue originale. 

Faites moi le plaisir de prendre VOrfeo italien de Gluck, et r^pondez 
aux questions suivantes: Est-ce identiquement la partition italienne qui se 
chante a Berlin? Dans quel ton est le l er choeur? id. id. Fair d’Orfeo? celui 
en f . Les recit fs sont-ils les memes dans la partition pour contralto et celle 
pour tenor? Le r6le est-il ecrit constamment une 4 te plus bas pour tenor? Est ce 
Euridice qui au 2 d acte chante Fair avec choeurs § “Cet asile aimable et tran- 
quille”? Cela me paralt bien absurde et detruit l’interet que Fon porte a ce 
pauvre Orphee qui se donne tant de mal pour aller chercher sa femme, tandis 
que celle-ci se promene si agreablement dans les champs Elysees et parait si 
heureuse de ce que “Nul objet ici n’enflamme Fame.” Elle pense a Orphee 
comme a Colin tampon. En quel ton commence le 3 me acte? c’est dans cette 
scene, je suppose que la partie d’Orphee doit 6tre tout a fait differente. A la fin 
de la partition se trouvent plusieurs morceaux dont Fun me parait digne d’etre 
toujours chante dans F opera. II est en Ut, in C. l’accompagnement imite le 
murmure de Feau, le gazouillement des oiseaux, il est plein de couleur et de 
lumiere. “Quel nouveau ciel pare ces lieux.” 

Vous ne savez pas pour pourquoi je demande tous ces renseignements? 
c’est qu’il ne serait pas impossible que je chantasse Orfee au Theatre Lyrique 
dans quelque temps, au mois de 7 bre , mais il n’y a rien de fait encore — tout cela 
depend de la subvention que Fon demande a ce theatre. Si elle est accordee, 
alors Orphee accordera. . . sa lyre et charmera les pauvres diables qui vien- 
dront l’ecouter (s’il le peut). 


. . . Je vous expedierai tres prochainement les renseignements sur les 
operas de mon pere. Quand vous viendrez me voir a Paris, ce qui est encore 
une des mes ambitions, je vous ferai voir les partitions de mon pere — j’en ai 
bien une trentaine au moins. Il avait par malheur beaucoup trop de facilite — 
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worked somewhat like Lucafd presto. And I presume that he lacked the faculty 
of prolonged thinking before writing. His ideas rushed upon him in such an 
abundance that he wrote them down without taking time to choose the good 
ones and discard the bad ones. It is incredible, what my father wrote in the 
way of masses, symphonies, detached pieces, unaccompanied quartets, etc. 
It was my father who taught me music — when, I have no idea, because I do 
not remember the time when I did not know it. I have several great portfolios 
full of solfeggios, canons and airs written for me. And if you see the words they 
are set to! whatever came first — my mother wrote a good many for him, and 
these are generally pretty. But you ought to see my father’s poetry! or rather 
his prose, his jargon, partly Spanish, partly French, partly Italian! One could 
die laughing over it, and yet it is touching, too. Well, whenever I want to practise 
airs which are difficult and really useful to me, I return to those which my 
father wrote when I was ten years old — I sang them but very little worse then, 
than I do now. And then my father’s librettos! anything found grace in his 
eyes, he had no discrimination! The French did not write them so much with 
an eye to effect as at present. A strange fact — papa never set any opera by 
Metastasio to music. He had probably had his fill of them as a singer. . . 

I tried my voice for the first time in this world on July the 18th, 1821. 
Ah, what a delightful day the 18th of July, 1859, would be for me if I then could 
press your hands!! who knows. . . whether you would be better by then ! — how 
hard it is to repulse hope 

The promised data on her father’s operas came shortly 
afterwards. The list is not printed here because it is almost 
illegible and because it would appeal only to exceedingly few 
antiquarians. Should Manuel Garcia be made the target for a 
doctor’s thesis with the ponderous apparatus of the bio-biblio- 
grapher, I feel certain that Mr. Schirmer will put the letter — 
it is marked No. 41 in the series — at the disposal of the candidate. 

On July first a short note informed Rietz of Mme. Viardot’s 
engagement at the Theatre Lyrique for four months from Decem- 
ber first — the date was later on advanced — and of her approaching 
departure for her country home Courtavenel. From there her 
first greetings inclosed one of the very rare autographs of her 
not less famous sister Maria Garcia-Malibran. Pauline’s own 
letter would be the delight of every autograph collector; and with 
the two pages here facsimiled before him, the reader will gladly 
dispense with editorial comment. The long letter is also interesting 
for this remark about Beethoven’s seldom heard Op. 124, the 
overture “Die Weihe des Hauses”: 

Courtavenel, July 5, 3 o’clock. 

While the tuner was tuning the second piano overhead, we downstairs 
were playing fourhanded at his request, so that it might be out of tune, for to-day 
he will tune it over again. We played the following overtures: Coriolanus , 
Egmont, Leonore, Fidelio, Prometheus and Op. 124, likewise by Beethoven. 
They are all wonderful, especially (in my opinion) Coriolanus, Leonore, and the 
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il faisait un peu comme Luca fa 'presto. Et il lui manquait, je presume, la faculte 
de penser longtems avant d’ecrire. Les idees lui arrivaient avec une telle abon- 
dance, qu’il les ecrivait sans prendre le terns de choisir les bonnes et repousser 
les mauvaises. C’est un defaut, plus, c’est un malheur. C’est incroyable ce 
que mon pere a ecrit de messes, de symphonies, de morceaux detaches, de quatuors 
sans accompagnement, etc. C’est mon pere qui m’a appris la musique — quand je 
n’en sais rien, car je ne me rappelle pas le terns ou je ne la savais pas. J’ai plusieurs 
gros cahiers pleins de solfeges, de canons et d’airs ecrits pour moi. Et si vous 
voyez sur quelles paroles! sur les premieres venues — ma mere lui en a fait beau- 
coup — celles la sont en general jolies. Mais il faut voir la poesie de mon pere! 
ou plutot sa prose, son baragoin, moitie espagnol, moitie frangais, moitie italien! 
c’est a mourir de rire et touchant tout a la fois. He bien, quand je veux travailler 
des airs difficiles et reellement utiles pour moi, je reviens a ceux que mon pere 
a fait lorsque j’avais dix ans — je les chantais de bien peu plus mal qu’a present. 
Et puis les libretti de mon pere! tout lui etait bon, il n’y connaissait rien! Les 
Frangais n’en faisaient pas d’aussi a effet qu’a present. Chose etrange, papa 
n’a jamais mis en musique d’opera de Metastasio. Il en etait probablement 
rassasie comme chanteur. . . 

J’ai essaye ma voix dans ce monde pour la premiere fois le 18 juillet 1821. 
Ah quelle belle fete serait pour moi si le 18 juillet 1859 je vous pouvais serrer 
les mains!! qui sait. ... si vous 6tiez mieux d’ici la! — comme c’est difficile de 
repousser l’espoir. . . . 


Wahrend der Stimmer den 2 ten Clavier oben stimmt, haben wir zu vier 
Handen unten gespielt, auf sein Begehr, damit es falsch wird, denn heute stimmt 
er es noch einmal. Folgende Ouverturen haben wir gespielt: C ortolan, Egmont 
Lenore, Fidelio, Prometheus und op. 124, auch von Beethoven. Wundervoll 
sind sie alle, besonders nach meiner Meinung Coriolan, Lenore und die letzt - 
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one last mentioned. This one I have never heard, not even in Germany. Is that 
because it is not liked? that would surprise me. The fugue is so fine — it is so 
full of life — one feels the approach of the grandest of the grand, the gigantic 
Ninth Symphony. And the beginning — how noble it is, how majestic. In it all 
there is a breath of the antique. . . . 

July 29, 1859. 

Tourguenieff, the friend whom I told you about recently, is still with us; 
he is one of the few whom I call my friends. He speaks German and every 
other imaginable language admirably, and we read much together — that is, 
usually, for this time we did not begin Homer until yesterday. Oh, if only 
you were with us! Do you read well? Probably you have never tried. And, 
consequently, you do not know. I know nothing pleasanter than to read a 
good and attractive book aloud together with a sympathetic spirit, a dear 
friend. When you come to Courtavenel, you shall make your debut in this 
capacity, too. 

What you write concerning Joachim is painful, saddening — I should not 
have thought such a thing of him. I really begin to believe that one can expect 
nothing else nowadays. And it seems to me that the cause, unfortunately, is 
very simple. Nearly all artists are uneducated donkeys — lazy creatures who 
work at only one thing, which they call their art. They appear to be something 
as long as they are scratching or scraping or thumping or clawing or blowing 
on their instruments. Once the session is over, nothing remains but an ignorant, 
mean, selfish man whose whole thoughts are bent on making as much money as 
he can, whatever be the cost. Ah, assuredly it is fine to be a great artist, but 
on condition of being first of all and above all a man in the moral sense of the 
word. Poor Clara, I pity her with all my heart, for it must be a very bitter 
experience for her to see herself thus pushed aside by a friend. To me she has 
always spoken of Joachim with great affection. There was one, indeed, whom 
I had considered to be a fine exception among these artists — and that was this 
same Joachim. And now! 

My husband has brought me a piece of news which quite upsets me. 
The paper announces that poor Roger, the tenor at the Opera, has broken his 
arm by a gunshot while hunting, and that it had to be amputated to-day! It is 
dreadful ! 

On the thirty-first she elaborates on the shock which the news 
of his accident to her friend and famous colleague Roger had 
given her, and a fair idea of her remarks may be gained from her 
exclamation : 

. . . Roger’s accident pursues me like a nightmare — the thought of muti- 
lation is for me a hundred times worse than death. 

On August twenty-fourth she advised Rietz of her arrival at 
Baden-Baden, where she was to sing at the Berlioz Festival, and 
urged Rietz — of course, in vain — to pay her a flying visit and then 
to spend a few weeks with her and her family at Courtavenel. 
After her return from Baden-Baden she narrated her experiences 
in a letter which is interesting for more than one reason: 
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genannte. Ich habe diese nie gehort, in Deutschland auch nicht. 1st die etwa 
nicht beliebt? es sollte mich wundern. Die Fuge ist so schon — es ist so lebendig — 
man sieht schon die grosste der Grossen, die riesenhafte 9 te Symphonie kommen. 
Und der Anfang, wie edel ist er nicht, wie grossartig. Das ganze hat einen 
parfum de l’antique. 

29 Juli. 59 

. . . Tourguenieff, der Freund, von dem ich neulich erzahlt habe — er ist 
noch bei uns — er gehort zu den wenigen, die ich Freunde nenne. Er spricht 
deutsch vorziiglich, so wie alle mogliche Sprachen, und wir lesen viel zusammen 
— das heisst gewohnlich, denn diesmal haben wir Gestern erst den Homer ange- 
fangen. O waren Sie doch dabei! lesen Sie gut? Sie haben es wahrscheinlich 
nie versucht. Und folglich wissen’s nicht. Ich kenne nichts angenehmeres 
mit einem Sympathischen Geist, mit einem lieben Freund, ein gutes u. schones 
Buch zusammen laut zu lesen. Wenn Sie nach Courtavenel kommen, werden 
Sie Ihr Debut auch in diesem Fach machen. 

Was Sie von Joachim erzahlen ist peinlich, traurig — ich hatte so was 
nicht von ihm geglaubt. Ich fange wirklich an zu glauben dass es jetzt nicht 
anders gehen kann. Und die Ursache scheint mir leider sehr einfach zu sein. 
Fast alle Kiinstler sind Esel ohne Erziehung — faule Kerle, die nur an eine Sache 
arbeiten, was sie ihre Kunst nennen. Ils paraissent quelque chose pendant 
qu’ils grattent, frottent, tapent, pincent ou soufflent de leur instrument. Une 
fois la seance terminee, il ne reste plus qu’un homme ignorant, mesquin, interesse, 
qui ne pense qu’aux moyens de faire le plus d’argent qu’il peut, n’importe a 
quel prix. Ah certes, il est beau d’etre un grand artiste, mais a condition d’etre 
d’abord et avant tout un homme dans le sens moral du mot. Pauvre Clara, je 
la plains de tout mon cceur, car elle doit eprouver un sentiment bien amer de 
se voir ainsi mise de cote par un ami. Elle m’a toujours parle de Joachim avec 
une grande affection. Certes, s’il y a quelqu’un que je regardais comme une 
belle exception parmiles artistes, c’etait bien ce Joachim, et maintenant! . . . . 

Mon mari m’apporte une nouvelle qui me bouleverse. Le journal announce 
que le pauvre Roger, le tenor de l’opera, s’est casse le bras a la chasse d’un 
coup de fusil et qu’il a fallu le lui amputer! c’est affreux! 


. . . l’accident de Roger me poursuit comme un cauchemar — l’idee de 
la mutilation est pour moi cent fois pire que la mort. . . 
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Courtavenel, Sept. 20. 

Here I am again in the old nest. Well, it was very nice in Baden, and the 
concert went off splendidly. You already know what I sang — the two duets are 
really very beautiful — very effective — I sang them with Mr. Lefort, an agreeable 
baritone. Besides these, Romeo and Juliet, by Berlioz, was performed, and 
also the overtures to La Vestale and Le Pardon de Ploermel. The latter, despite 
a magnificent performance, made a complete fiasco — for my sake, I fancy — 
for this music is hateful to me. Berlioz, in my opinion, is the best symphonic 
conductor after somebody else — do you know who? 

You faint-hearted man, irresolute friend, easy-going Bear, why, oh why, 
did you not come? all the reasons you wrote me are nothing but bad excuses. 
You might have spent three days, three long, lovely days, with me, and you 
did not — out with the word ! — dare to! Can you have been afraid of the woman? 
If that was the case, why didn’t you tell me so? I cannot think of any other 
intelligible reason for your not coming. This time I have positively arrived at 
the point of being angry with you, if you do not instantly confess the real truth. 
— How I was hoping to see you! how happy we should have been! O naughty 
friend! a journey of 12 hours frightened you off! — 

Berlioz must have been greatly gratified, for his music was received with 
tremendous applause. Do you not know Romeo and Juliet? and don’t you 
think that it contains wonderful effects? 


2 o'clock. The postman has just come — with No. 35. Hm! I must admit 
that my resentment against you is almost dissipated — very well, then, next 
year be it! — 

Yes, the orchestra was splendid — we had four full rehearsals. The orches- 
tras of Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, even Weimar, had sent representatives. The 
performance as a whole was perfect. Are you not very fond of the first part of 
the overture to La Vestale [by Spontini]? The forte passages in the Allegro 
strike me as rather common. The scenes from Les Troyens, particularly the 
one between Cassandra and Choreb, are written quite in the style of Gluck, 
very melodic and dramatic. Most assuredly, if the remaining parts of the 
five-act opera are as grand as these two scenes, Berlioz has created a masterwork. 

Berlioz is going to show me the opera. Poor man! I feel very badly on 
his account. He is so very sick, so embittered, so unhappy! I have a great 
affection for him — he loves me much, I know it — he loves me only too much! 
But that would make a long story to tell you — and it is all too new still — I 
still feel too agitated to be able to write about it. Perhaps I have already said 
too much. A word to the wise is sufficient. Who would ever have imagined 
such a thing! Just think; Berlioz, after a long, cordial friendship, has had the 
misfortune to fall in love with me all of a sudden! 

Sunday. Good-morning, dear and excellent friend. Yesterday I was 
interrupted in the midst of a sentence. Reading it over involuntarily, I perceive 
that I ought not to have written it. That seems so strange — to say things 
like that! — You are going to laugh at your friend — you will consider me indiscreet 
because I have told you — even you — a secret which is not mine; but I trust 
that this species of attack of nervous fever of my poor friend B. will pass over 
without mishap or violent scenes. He is in such an infirm condition that any 
emotion kills him. He himself feels that he has but a very short time to live. 
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Courtavenel 2 7 bre . 

Da bin ich wieder in dem alten Nest. Nun, es war ganz hiibsch in Baden, 
und das Concert ist glanzend gewesen. Sie wissen schon was ich gesungen 
habe — die beiden Duetten sind wirklich sehr schon — sehr effektvoll — ich habe 
sie mit Mr. Lefort gesungen, ein angenehmer Baryton. Ausserdem hat man 
Romeo u. Julie von Berlioz aufgefiihrt, so wie die Ouvertiiren von der Vestalin 
und Le Pardon de Ploermel. Diese hat, malgre der wundervollen Ausfiihrung 
einen ordentlichen Fiasco gemacht — mir zu lieb, denke ich — denn mir ist diese 
Musik verhasst. Berlioz ist, nach meiner Meinung, der beste symphonische 
Dirigent nach jemand anders — kennen Sie den? 

Sie muthloser Mensch, schwachwilliger Freund, bequemer Bar, warum, 
ach warum sind Sie nicht gekommen? was Sie mir geschrieben haben sind alle 
schlechte Vorwande — Sie hatten 3 Tage, 3 lange, schone Tage mit mir erleben 
konnen, und Sie haben es nicht. . . heraus mit dem Wort, gewagt! ftirchteten 
Sie sich etwa vor der Frau? Wenn das der Fall ist, warum haben Sie es nicht 
geschrieben? Ich kann keinen anderen Grund zu Ihrem Nichtkommen finden 
und verstehen. Ich bin diesmal wirklich auf dem Punkt bose mit Ihnen zu werden, 
wenn Sie mir die wahre Wahrhe.it nicht gleich gestehen. . . Wie hoffte ich Sie 
zu sehen! wie glucklich waren wir gewesen! O boser Freund! eine Reise von 
12 Stunden hat Sie abgeschrocken ! — 

Berlioz muss sehr zufrieden gewesen sein, denn seine Musik hat einen 
ungeheuren Beifall gefunden. Kennen Sie nicht Romeo u. J ulie? und finden Sie 
nicht dass sehr wundervolle Effekte drinn sind? 

2 Uhr. Der Brieftrager kommt eben — mit n . 35. Hm! ich muss gestehen, 
dass mein Zorn gegen Sie fast zerschmolzen ist — also gut, auf’s nachste Jahr! — 

Ja, das Orchester war prachtig — wir haben 4 voile Proben gehabt. Die 
Kapellen von Carlsruhe, Darmstadt und selbst Weimar hatten ihre Represen- 
tanten geschickt. Die Auffiihrung war im ganzen vollkommen. Lieben Sie 
nicht sehr den ersten theil der Ouverture von der Vestalin? Die Forte im Allegro 
kommen mir ein wenig gemein vor. Die Scenen von Les Troyens sind, besonders 
die zwischen Cassandra u. Choreb ganz im Gluck’schen Stil gehalten, sehr 
melodisch und dramatisch. Wahrhaftig, wenn die iibrigen Theile der 5 aktigen 
Oper so grossartig sind wie diese beiden Scenen, so hat B. ein Meisterwerk 
gemacht. 

Berlioz wird mir die Oper zeigen. Armer Mann! ich bin ganz betriibt 
wegen ihn. Er ist so sehr krank, so verbittert, so ungliicklich! ich bin ihm von 
Herzen gut — er liebt mich sehr, ich weiss es. . . nur zu sehr liebt er mich! 
Aber das ware eine ganze Geschichte zu erzahlen — und die ist noch zu neu — ich 
bin noch zu sehr erschiittert, um dariiber schreiben zu konnen. Vielleicht habe 
ich schon zu viel gesagt — “a bon entendeur, salut.” Wer hatte so etwas je 
ahnen konnen! Denken Sie nur, B. nach einer langen, guten Bekanntschaft, 
hat das Ungliick sich blitzplotzlich in mich zu verlieben! 

Sonntag. Bonjours, cher excellent ami. — J’ai ete interrompue hier au 
milieu d’une phrase. En la relisant involuntairement je m’appergois que je 
n’aurais pas du I’ecrire. Cela paratt si etrange de dire ces choses la! — vous allez 
vous moquer de votre amie — vous allez me trouver indiscrete de vous faire 
part, m£me a vous, d’un secret qui n’est pas le mien — mais j’espere que cet 
espece d’acces de fievre chaude de mon pauvre ami B. passera sans malheurs 
ni scenes violentes. II est dans un etat si maladif que toute emotion le tue. 
II sent lui m6me qu’il a fort peu de temps a vivre et 1’idee de la mort lui fait 
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and the idea of death makes him revolt in horror — alas, of what use is revolt? — 
So I assure you that I find myself in a very painful predicament, for I feel keenly 
that I, and I alone, am able to give comfort to this poor bleeding heart. It is a 
most difficult mission, and very delicate to perform, and at the same time highly 
embarrassing, for I know what pain is caused by a sore heart. 

I heartily rejoice in the pleasure you feel in your nomination as Honorary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of London. I knew that you were to 
receive it 

From the continuation of a letter incorrectly dated August 3, 
instead of September 3, a few remarks may be quoted as showing 
Mme. Viardot’s interest in Saint-Saens. That her confidence in 
his future was not misplaced, we all are happy to know: 

lk. Good-morning, dearest Friend. Well, Saint-Saens played me all 
manner of things: The Concerto, or rather the Symphonic Fantaisie, the Concerto 
for violin, a duet for piano and violin, a charming little Christmas Oratorio, 
which has been brought out in the Madeleine. You surely know that S. is 
organist there, do you not? Furthermore, several vocal pieces, songs, four-hand 
pieces. You see that he has been very industrious. The lad has a great resem- 
blance to Weber, in his physique. He will write to you, and send you his scores 

Courtavenel, Thursday, Sept. 22. 

For several days I have been in a melancholy mood, my dearest friend, 
without really knowing why. Possibly this pink paper, together with a little 
chat with you, may help to dissipate it. Your letter No. 36 with its kind words 
of friendship already did me some good yesterday. You will understand it all 
when you learn that Berlioz has come to spend two days with us. What I have 
had to suffer can not be told in words. The sight of this man, a prey to such 
mental and physical anguish, so unhappy in spirit, so touched by the kind 
reception we gave him, torn by horrible tortures of the heart, the violence of 
the efforts which he makes to hide them — this ardent soul bursting its bonds 
of clay, this life which. . . hangs only by a hair, so to speak, the vast tenderness 
that overflows in his gaze, in his least words — all this, I say, wrings my heart. 
We took a long walk together, in the course of which he became somewhat 
comforted and quieted. “All my life,” he said to me, “has been only one long 
and ardent aspiration after an ideal which I had conceived for myself. My heart, 
eager for love, made its choice directly it found one solitary quality, one of the 
graces, belonging to this ideal — alas, disillusionment speedily brought the con- 
viction that I had deceived myself. So my life has gone on, and, at the moment 
when I feel it to be near extinction, this ideal, which I had had to relinquish as 
if it were the fantastic dream of a heated imagination, appeared all at once to my 
dying heart! How can you hope that I should not adore it! Let me spend the 
last days that are left me in blessing you, in thanking you for coming to prove 
to me that I was not mad.” Then he implored me insistently, his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, to grant him a favour. And this favour is, that I should 
not refuse to visit him in case he falls seriously ill, if he should request it, and to 
enter his room in spite of all obstacles. I have promised — and I will do it. 

He brought with him the first two acts of his opera Les Tr opens, two 
superb scenes from which I sang at Baden. And indeed, my friend, I assure 
you that I am enthusiastic over the majority of the numbers, only excepting 
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horreur de revolte — helas, a quoi sert la revolte! — Aussi, je vous assure que je 
me trouve dans une position fort penible, car je sens tres bien que je puis, moi 
seule, faire du bien a ce pauvre cceur saignant. C’est une mission bien difficile, 
et bien delicate a remplir, et en meme temps fort difficile, car je sais le mal que 
fait un cceur malade. 

Je me rejouis beaucoup du plaisir que vous cause votre nomination de 
Honorary Member de la Society Philharmonique de London. Je savais que 
vous deviez la recevoir. . . . 


lJf.. Bonjour, theuerster Freund — nun, Saint-Saens hat mir allerlei vorge- 
spielt: das Concerto, oder vielmehr Symphonische Fantaisie, Concert fur Violine, 
ein Duett fur piano und Violine, ein kleines, reizendes Weihnachts Oratorium, 
welches in der Madeleine aufgefiihrt worden ist. Sie wissen doch dass S. dort 
Organist ist, nicht wahr? Ausserdem noch mehrere Gesangstiicke, Lieder, 
vierhandige Sachen. Sie sehen, dass er recht fleissig gewesen ist. Der Junge hat 
eine grosse Ahnlichkeit mit Weber, quant au physique. Er wird Ihnen schreiben, 
u. seine Partituren senden. . . . 

Courtavenel. Jeudi 22. 7 bre 

Je suis dans un acces de tristesse depuis quelques jours, mein theuerster 
Freund, sans trop savoir pour quoi. Peut etre que ce papier rose, joint a une 
petite causerie avec vous le dissiperont un peu. Votre lettre n°. 36 avec ses 
bonnes paroles d’amitie m’a deja fait un peu de bien hier. Vous comprendrez 
tout en apprenant que Berlioz est venu passer deux jours aupres de nous. Ce qui 
j’ai eu a souffrir est indicible. La vue de cet homme si souffrant au moral et au 
physique, si malheureux dans son interieur, si attendri du bon accueil que nous 
lui avons fait, en proie d ’horribles tortures de cceur, la violence des efforts qu’il fait 
pour les cacher — cette l’ame ardente qui brise le fourreau, cette vie qui ne tient 
plus qu’a un cheveu pour ainsi dire, la grande tendresse qui debordait dans ses 
regards, dans ses moindres paroles, tout cela, dis je, m’a brisee. Nous avons fait 
une grande promenade ensemble, pendant laquelle il s’est un peu soulage et calme. 
“Toute ma vie,” m’a-t-il dit, “n’a ete qu’une longue et ardente aspiration vers 
un ideal que je m’etais cree. Mon cceur avide d’aimer s’est fixe des qu’il a 
trouve separement une des qualites, une des graces de cet ideal — helas, le desil- 
lusionnement est venu bientot me prouver que je m’6tais trompe. Ma vie s’est 
passee ainsi et au moment ou je la sens pres de s’eteindre, cet ideal, auquel il 
m’avait fallu renoncer, comme a la creation fantastique d’une folle imagination, 
apparait tout a coup a mon cceur mourant! comment voulez-vous que je ne 
l’adore pas! laissez-moi passer les derniers jours qui me restent a vous benir, 
a vous remercier d’etre venue me prouver que je n’etais pas fou.” Puis il m’a 
suppliee instamment, en pleurant a chaudes larmes, de lui accorder une grace. 
C’est de ne pas refuser d’aller le voir en cas de maladie grave, s’il me faisait 
appeler, et d’entrer dans sa chambre malgre tous les obstacles. Je l’ai promis 
et je le ferai. 

Il a apporte avec lui les deux premiers actes de son opera les Troyens 
dont j’ai chante deux superbes scenes a Baden. He bien, mon ami, je vous 
assure que je suis enthousiasme de la plupart des morceaux, a l’exception de 
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certain passages of a shocking and unmotivated extravagance. I called his 
attention to them, and all that is to be altered. A veritable transformation 
has taken place in his talent — it is melodious, vocal, cleat, sober in the accom- 
paniment — and grandiose. There are really pages of an incredible elan. I swear 
to you that I should be happy on the day when this work should be brought out. 
Qui vivra, verra. . . alas, I fear that B.z will not assist at the performance of 
his work. 1 All in all, you will understand that I am labouring under a very 
painful impression just now, for my heart is full of kindness, and the pain (quite 
involuntary) which I give him causes me profound grief. Whenever he shall 
have conquered the violence of this exalted mood (God grant that it come 
quickly!) I hope to be able to restore some peace to his soul. But, until then — ! 
It would really seem to be my destiny to care for wounded hearts — I have known 
no others since I have known myself. And so I feel myself peculiarly attached 
and drawn to them. It is something like the mission of a sister of charity, 
but I love it. . . . 

From this letter of sadness, to one of joy! Curiously enough 
Mme. Viardot hardly once in all these letters or in those immedi- 
ately preceding the one about to be quoted, alluded to the approach- 
ing premiere of Gluck’s “Orphee,” except to mention casually 
that Rietz had not yet answered her technical questions about the 
opera. Yet the summer at Courtavenel must have been passed in 
deep study of her part, for no artist, no matter how great, can 
achieve a triumph such as Mme. Viardot achieved, without work 
of the most absorbing kind. Nothing would have been more 
natural than to use “papier rose” or other as a kind of safety- 
valve for her pent-up emotions and to confide to Rietz the progress 
made in the study of her part, her enthusiasm for Gluck and her 
hopes for success. However, it would seem that Berlioz’s con- 
dition had crowded everything else from her mind, so far as her 
correspondence with Rietz is concerned. Then came as from a 
fresh world of thought this shout of triumph: 

November 21. 

Good-morning, mon cher, lieber, caro, dear, ljubegni, querido, and extremely 
lazy friend. I have not had time to write to you since Friday, the day of the 
great battle, of the great victory. Yes, my friend, OrphSe has emerged victorious, 
triumphant, from the profound oblivion in which it was plunged. It was veritably 
an enormous success. Your friend was acclaimed, recalled with frenzy. My house 
has not been empty since 9 o’clock Saturday morning. I shall play this evening, 

1 Mme. Viardot’s prophesy came true. The first performance of “Les Troyens” 
took place at Karlsruhe under Felix Mottl on December 6-7, 1890. In German; in 
French Berlioz’s ill-fated masterwork was first performed at Brussels, December 26-27, 
1906! At Paris, November 4, 1863, practically only the second part “Les Troyens a 
Carthage’’ — and then in a garbled version! — was produced; the first part “La prise de 
Troie” did not see the light of day at Paris until November 15, 1899. Only the full 
score of “Les Troyens k Carthage” has been published, but in a version different from 
Berlioz’s own, different from the version of 1863 and different from that of the revival 
at Paris in 1892!! — Ed. 
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quelques passages d’une bizarrerie choquante et deplacee. Je lui en ai fait 
robservation et tout cela va etre change. II s’est fait une veritable transformation 
dans son talent — c’est melodieux, vocal, clair, sobre d’accompagnement — et 
grandiose. II y a vraiment des pages d’un elan incroyable. Je vous jure que 
je serai heureuse le jour ou cet ouvrage sera represente. Je vous dirai m£me 
qu’il en est vaguement question pour l’annee prochaine. Qui vivra verra... 
helas je crains que B.z n’assiste pas a l’execution de son oeuvre. 1 Enfin vous 
devez comprendre que je me trouve sous une impression fort penible dans ce 
moment, car j’ai beaucoup d’amitie, et le mal (bien involontaire) que je lui fais 
me cause un grand chagrin. Le jour ou il aura dompte la violence de cette 
exaltation (Dieu donne que ce soit bient6t) j’espere pouvoir apporter un peu de 
calme dans sa vie. Mais jusque la. . . ! Enfin, il faut croire que ma destine 
est de soigner des coeurs malades — je n’en ai guere connu d’autres depuis que 
je me connais. Aussi m’y sens-je plus particulierement attachee et portee. 
C’est un peu un metier de sceur de charite, mais je l’aime. . . . 


21. 9 bre . 

Bon jour, mon cher, lieber, caro, dear, ljubezni, querido, und hochst fauler 
Freund. Je n’ai pas eu le temps de vous ecrire depuis vendredi, jour de la grande 
bataille, de la grande vietoire. Oui, mon ami, OrphSe est sorti victorieux, triom- 
phant du profond oubli ou il etait plonge. C’est vraiment un succes enorme. 
Votre amie a ete fetee, rappelee avec frenesie. Ma maison n’a pas desempli depuis 
Samedi a 9 h res du matin. Je joue ce soir, puis mercredi, puis vendredi, puis 
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then Wednesday, then Friday, then three times a week till the public and I 
can stand it no longer. The stage-setting is very fine, without attempting, 
however, to outshine the music. My costume was thought to be very hand- 
some — a white tunic falling to the knees — a white mantle caught up at both 
shoulders d V Apollon. Flowing tresses, curled, with the crown of laurel. A 
chain of gold to support the sword, whose sheath is red. A red cord around the 
waist — buskins white, laced with red. 

Every phrase, every word was understood by an intelligent audience 
composed of all that Paris contains in the way of musicians, amateurs, pedants, 
bald heads, the world of boredom, youthful lions, etc., etc. — Well, people em- 
braced each other in the passage-ways during the intermissions, they wept, they 
laughed for delight, they trampled the floor — in a word, there was a turmoil, 
a jubilation, such as I never have seen in Paris. The role of Orphee suits me 
as if it had been written for me. The aria di bravura 1 made a monstrous effect — 
I finished it with the following cadence: ( See facsimile) 

I fancy that you haven’t an idea of the effect which can be produced by 
the stage-setting of the scene in the Elysian Fields — this is the way we put 
it together. After the air in F, “Cet asile aimable et tranquille,” comes the 
entree of Orphee in C. After this recitative, the chorus in F is sung in the wings, 
Orphee remaining quite alone on the stage. Then, during the delicious instru- 
mental number, the Shades come on in small, curious groups. Orphee seeks for 
Euridice among them — by the end of the number the entire chorus is on the 
stage. This scene in pantomime received two rounds of applause [?]. The scene 
in Hades is also very fine in its scenic effect. I say nothing about the musical 
effect, that you are acquainted with. 

The Duo with Euridice (a lovely, untrained voice) also made a great 
impression, but the number which marked the culminating point was the air 
“J’ai perdu mon Euridice.” I think I have discovered three good ways of 
delivering the motif. The first time, sorrowful amazement, almost motionless. 
The second, choked with tears (the applause lasted two minutes, and they 
wanted an encore!!!). The third time, outbursts of despair. My poor Euridice 
remarked, as she arose: “Mph! I thought that would last forever!” .... 

Berlioz, in “A travers chants,” while reproaching Mme. 
Viardot for “un changement deplorable a la fin de cet air,” for 
some “alterations du texte et quelques roulades deplacees dans un 
recitatif” — did he perhaps refer to the roulade just quoted, of 
which his friend was so proud? — devotes a whole page of un- 
qualified praise to her variation in interpretation of “J’ai perdu 
mon Euridice” and it is evident that Mme. Viardot projected 
her intentions irresistibly into the audience. Berlioz said (origin- 
ally in the “Journal des Debats”) : 

“It now remains for us to mention the culminating chef-d’oeuvre of the 
great artist in this creation of the r61e of Orphee; by this I mean her execution 
of the celebrated air 

J’ai perdu mon Eurydice. 

^‘L’espoir renatt dans mon &me.” This aria was borrowed by Gluck from his 
earlier opera “Aristeo.” Berlioz erroneously considered it an interpolation from one of 
Bertoni’s operas. For the 1859 performance Berlioz reorchestrated and Mme. Viardot 
in part recomposed the aria. — Ed. 
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trois fois toutes semaines jusqu’a ce le public et moi n’en puissent plus. La mise 
en scene est fort belle, sans viser toutefois a prendre le pas sur la musique. 
Mon costume a ete trouve fort beau — tunique blanche descendant jusqu’aux 
genoux — manteau blanc retenu sur les deux epaules a l’Apollon. Cheveux longs, 
boueles, avec la couronne de laurier. Une chatne d’or pour soutenir le glaive dont 
le fourreau est rouge. Corde rouge a la ceinture — cothurnes blancs laces de rouge. 

Chaque phrase, chaque mot a ete compris par un public intelligent, compose 
de tout ce que Paris renferme de musiciens, d’amateurs, de pedants, de tetes 
chauves, de gens biases, de jeunes lions etc. etc. — he bien, on s’embrassait dans 
les corridors, dans les entr’actes, on pleurait, on riait de bonheur, on trepignait, 
enfin, c’etait un vacarme, une fete comme je n’en ai jamais vue a Paris. Ce role 
d’Orphee me va comme s’il avait ete ecrit pour moi. L’air de bravoure 1 a 
fait un effet monstreux — je I’ai termine par le point d’orgue suivant ( See fac- 
simile) 

Je crois que vous n’avez pas une idee de l’effet que peut produire la mise en 
scene de la scene des Champs Elysees — voici comment nous l’avons combinee. 
Apres l’air en fa “Cet asile aimable et tranquille” vient l’entree d’Orphee en 
Do. Apres ce recit f . on chante dans la coulisse le choeur en fa, Orphee restant 
tout seule en scene. Puis sur le delicieux morceau instrumental arrivent peu a 
peu, par petits groupes curieux, les ombres. Orphee cherche Euridice parmi 
elles — a la fin du morceau tous les chceurs sont en scene. Cette scene de panto- 
mime a ete applaudie pour deux fois. La scene des Enfers est tres belle aussi 
d’effet scenique. Je ne parle pas de l’effet musical, vous la connaissez. 

Le Duo avec Euridice (une belle voix sans art) a fait beaucoup d’effet 
aussi, mais ce qui a ete le point culminant, c’est l’air “J’ai perdu mon Euridice.” 
Je crois avoir trouve trois bonnes manieres de dire le motif. La l re fois, douleur 
etonnee, presque immobile. 2 me repris — etouffee par les larmes (on a applaudi 
pendant 2 minutes et on voulait bis!!!) La 3 me fois eclats de desespoir. Ma pauvre 
Euridice a dit en se relevant “Ouf! j’ai cru que cela ne finirait jamais!” .... 


II nous reste a signaler le chef-d'oeuvre culminant de la grande artiste 
dans cette creation du role d’Orphee; je veux parler de son execution de l’air 
celebre : 


J’ai 'perdu mon Eurydice . 
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“Gluck somewhere made the remark: ‘Change the least nuance of this air 
in movement or accent, and you turn it into a dance- tune.’ Mme. Viardot 
treated it as it ought to be treated, that is to say, as what it is, one of those 
prodigies of expression which are wellnigh incomprehensible for vulgar singers, 
and which are, alas, so often desecrated. She delivered its theme in three different 
manners: at first in a slow movement, with suppressed grief; then, after the 
episodical Adagio: 

Mortel silence! 

Vaine espSrancel 

sotto voce, pianissimo, with a trembling voice choked by a flood of tears; and 
finally, after the second Adagio, she took up the theme in a more animated 
movement, withdrawing from the body of Eurydice, beside which she had been 
kneeling, and rushing away, mad with despair, toward the other side of the stage, 
the very picture of frenzy in her outcries and sobs. I shall not attempt to describe 
the excitement of the audience at this overwhelming scene. Certain maladroit 
auditors even so far forgot themselves as to cry ‘Bis!’ before the sublime passage: 

Entends ma voix qui t’appelle, 

and great difficulty was experienced in imposing silence upon them. Some 
persons would cry ‘bis!’ for the scene of Priam in the tent of Achilles, or for the 
‘To be or not to be’ of Hamlet.” .... 

As the correspondence between Mme. Viardot and Rietz 
progressed, their epistolary ardor gradually subsided. That is 
quite noticeable when reading the letters in their entirety. At 
any rate, Mme. Viardot again and again upbraided Rietz for his 
delinquency in answering her letters so irregularly. Quite natur- 
ally his intermittent silence had a retarding effect upon her and 
we may see the beginning of the end of their correspondence in 
the following lines addressed to Rietz in a half serious, half 
jocular vein after the twenty-third performance of “Orphee”: 

Paris, January 8, 1860. 

48 Rue de Douai. 

(in case you have forgotten my address) 

Good-morning, dear, naughty friend. 

I begin by asking you in all seriousness what has happened, that your 
correspondence should have slackened in a way so unexpected and so painful. 
You can have no idea of the veritable grief that it causes me — and I lose myself 
in conjectures, not one of which do I find agreeable. This beautiful, delightful 
and warm friendship — could it have been nothing but a mere straw-fire on your 
side? Have I deluded myself to the point of taking a butterfly. . . for a bear? 
Have you fallen into a decline? are you sick? are you dead???! . . . 

In her next letter she informed Rietz that the phenomenal 
success of “Orphee” had prompted the idea of the revival of 
another Gluck opera, his “Iphigenie en Tauride.” We know that 
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Gluck a dit quelque part: “Changez la moindre nuance de mouvement et 
d’accent a cet air, et vous en ferez un air de danse.” Madame Viardot en fait 
ce qu’il en fallait faire, c’est-a-dire ce qu’il est, un de ces prodiges d’expression 
a peu pres incomprehensibles pour les chanteurs vulgaires, et qui sont, helas, 
si souvent profanes. Elle en a dit le Theme de trois fagons differentes: d’abord 
dans un mouvement lent avec une douleur contenue, puis, apres l’adagio epi- 
sodique: 

Mortel silence! 

Vaine esperance! 

en sotto voce, pianissimo, d’une voix tremblante, etouffee par un flot de larmes, 
et enfin, apres le second adagio, elle a repris le theme sur un mouvement plus 
anime, en quittant le corps d’Eurydice aupres duquel elle etait agenouillee, et 
en s’elangant, folle de desespoir, vers le cote oppose de la scene, avec tous les 
cris, tous les sanglots d’une eperdue. Je n’essayerai pas de decrire les transports 
de 1’auditoire a cette scene bouleversante. Quelques admirateurs maladroits se 
sont meme oublies jusqu’a crier bis avant le sublime passage: 

Entends ma voix qui t’appelle, 

et on a eu beaucoup de peine a leur imposer silence. Certaines gens crieraient 
bis pour la scene de Priam dans la tente d’Achille, ou pour le To be or not to 
be d’Hamlet. . . . 


Paris, 8 Janvier, 60. 48 Rue de Donai 
(dans le cas ou vous auriez oublie mon adresse). 

Bonjour, cher mechant ami. Je commence par vous demander tres 
strieusement , ce qui est arrive pour que votre correspondence se rallentisse 
d’une fagon aussi imprevue que penible? Vous ne pouvez avoir une idee du 
veritable chagrin que j’en ressens — et je me perds en conjectures dont aucune 
n’est agreable pour moi. Cette belle, bienfaisante et chaude amitie n’aurait- 
elle ete de votre cote qu’un simple feu de paille? Me serais- je hallucine au 
point de prendre un papillon. . . pour un ours? Etes-vous tombe dans le 

marasme, etes-vous malade, etes-vous mort???!. . . . 
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the choice finally fell on Gluck’s “Alceste.” In the same letter, 
Mme. Viardot for the first time in months found occasion to 
mention Richard Wagner: 

February 6. 

. . . Wagner stirs up the same musical feuds here, as in Germany. Un- 
fortunately, I can not hear his concerts, 1 for he gives all three of them on Wednes- 
days, and that is the Orphee day. 

The prelude to Lohengrin has created a furore. Even his enemies have to 
admit it. . . . 

Saturday, the 25 th- 

Best and dearest of friends, thanks for your dear letter. I will be patient, 
and greet with joy the last days of your pressing work. But, once [you are] 
installed in Dresden, you must fire away at our correspondence to make up for 
lost time. 

To-day I shall say only this — that it has been finally decided to give 
Fidelio, and that very soon. . . . 

Orphee has arrived at its 44th representation! One can ask no greater 
success for Fidelio. . . . 

When Beethoven’s “Fidelio” was given at Paris in 1827, in 
German, this unique work with Frau Schroeder-Devrient as 
Fidelio-Leonore conquered Paris. When it was performed in 
French some twenty years later at the Theatre Italien, it failed. 
For Carvalho, the director of the Theatre Lyrique, to try “Fidelio” 
again on the Parisian public, was considered a rather bold venture. 
Under the circumstances Carvalho had every reason to congratu- 
late himself on a success of the opera which went beyond a mere 
succes d’estime, for “Fidelio” is an opera altogether too German 
in atmosphere to become a standard work outside of Germany 
and Austria. Mme. Viardot — the Fidelio-Leonore of the revival — 
expressed similar views in a letter dated incorrectly March 20, 
instead of May 20, since the first performance of “Fidelio” at 
the Theatre Lyrique did not take place until May 5, 1860: 

. . . Fidelio has already been played six times to crowded houses. It is 
not a succes d’enthousiasme like Orphee — the elements of this work are altogether 
diverse. It is too symphonic for the ears of the mass of the French public. 
We have to confront a great prejudice against this opera. It suffered a fiasco 
eight years ago when played at the Theatre Italien. At the second performance, 
the auditorium was empty. A sad precedent to divert the public mind from! 
The performance is conventional. Our Rocco is perfect. The others are not bad, 
neither are they good. . . . The chorus sings passably, but they ought to be 
far more numerous. Altogether, the work can afford pleasure to the amateurs 
as it is performed, and it brings in money. 

I have sung 78 times since the middle of November, and I am not fatigued... 

1 These historic concerts took place at the Theatre Italien on January 25, February 
1 and 8, 1860. 
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6 FSv. 

. . . Wagner erregt hier dieselben musikalischen Streiten wie in Deutsch- 
land. Leider kann ich nicht seine Concerten horen, 1 denn er giebt sie alle drei 
Mittwoch und das ist ein Orphee Tag. 

Die Einleitung von Lohengrin hat Furore gemacht. Selbst die Feinden 
mtissen es zugestehen. . . . 

Samedi 25. 

Bester, theuerster Freund, danke fur den lieben Brief. Ich werde geduldig 
sein, und mit Freude die letzten Tage Ihrer driickenden Arbeit grlissen. Aber, 
einmal in Dresden installiert, muss die Correspondenz los geschossen werden, 
um die verlorene Zeit einzuholen. 

Heute werde ich nur dies sagen: dass es endlich fest bestimmt ist, Fidelio zu 
geben, und das sehr bald. . . 

Orphee en est a sa 44 eme representation ! On ne peut pas souhaiter un plus 
grand succes a Fidelio. . . . 


. . . Fidelio a deja ete joue six fois devant des salles combles. Ce n’est 
pas un succes d’enthousiasme comme Orphee — les elements de cet ouvrage sont 
tout differents. II est trop symphonique pour les oreilles de la masse du public 
frangais. Nous avons a combattre un grand prejuge contre cet opera. II a fait 
fiasco il y a 8 ans lorsqu’il a ete joue au Theatre Italien. A la 2 de representation 
la salle etait vide. C’etait la un triste antecedent a faire oublier. L’execution 
est convenable. Notre Rocco est parfait. Les autres ne sont pas mauvais, mais 
ne sont pas bons. . . Les chceurs disent passablement mais il faudrait qu’ils 

fussent bien plus nombreux. En somme, l’ouvrage peut faire plaisir aux 
amateurs tel qu’il est execute et il fait de l’argent. 

J’ai chan te 78 fois depuis le milieu du 9 bre et je ne suis pas fatiguee! . . . . 
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A few months later, Rietz received news which shows that 
the race of grand-seigneurs was not yet extinct in Western Europe 
— in Eastern Europe it flourishes to this day, as everybody knows 
who has an inkling of the musical life of Russia: 

Courtavenel, July 25' 

Dearest, most beloved, laziest of friends, what does this sudden cessation 
in your correspondence signify? have you all at once become so careless, so gleich- 
giiltig, I mean so indifferent? have you forgotten the name of your best, most 
devoted friend? Since the 16th of May I have not heard from you again, and 
this eagerly awaited letter reached me after a silence of months! What has 
happened? what is wrong? This is so unnatural, so impossible, that I do not 
know what I am to think. I trust that you have had no sickness in the house — 
that wife, children, and especially yourself, are in the best of health. . . . 

On the 12th I travelled to London, merely to sing Orphee once at Lord 
Dudley’s. A luxury, forsooth, for a great lord! it was a great success, and the 
people could not believe that it was the same music they are now giving in the 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden with Fr. Csillag (of Vienna). The choruses 
went very well, and so did the little orchestra. They all came from the theatre. 
Although there were neither costumes nor scenery, as it was a concert, the 
effect was tremendous. I stayed two days longer in London so as to hear Orfeo 
in the theatre. After that I felt no more surprise that people did not recognize 
the work. All the tempi were dragged so slowly, all went so one thing after 
another, so monotonously, without nuances, positively wearisome, so old-fogyish, 
that it seemed to me as if there were a mouldy smell in the theatre — no, I myself 
did not recognize the wondrously moving work — Orfeo was so insignificant, so 
stupid! always turned toward the audience, whether by Euridice’s grave, or in 
Tartarus, or in the land of eternal rest, it was all the same to him, he sang his 
song to the public, and the public yawned heartily. . . isn’t it dreadful? even 
I had to yawn!!!! Full of sorrow I came home again — my sole thought being 
“the terrible responsibility resting on the interpreter of a great work! it is quite 
unutterable, we can slay a masterwork through our impotence! but then, how 
beautiful it is to be able to bear its weight! etc., etc.” — and with such thoughts 
I quietly fell asleep — the following day, at six o’clock, I was eating quietly at 
home in Paris. . . ” 

. . . Early in September I shall again make an operatic tour in England 
which will occupy 5 weeks, and from the 1st of November to the 30th of May I 
shall be imprisoned in the Theatre Lyrique. Besides OrphSe and Fidelia, which 
latter opera finally achieved real success toward the end (that reminds me that 
I have your German libretto here at home) I shall sing an opera by Gluck. 
Which would you advise? Armide is more effective than Iphigenie en Tauride, 
is it not? I should have to transpose all the arias a tone lower, but that does 
no harm, for they were composed just that way, the standard orchestral pitch 
being at least that much lower. What says my friend to that? 

Have you been composing? how many future operas have you already 
conducted? how does this “Lohengrin” sound, anyhow? I know how the 2d act 
of Tristan u. Isolde sounds, for I have had the honour of singing it with Wagner 
himself!!!! . . . but I shall say nothing about that because it would give you 
too much pleasure, and I am too greatly put out at you just now to treat you 
in any such agreeable fashion 
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Courtavenel. 25 Juli. 

Liebster, theuerster, allerfaulster Freund, was soil der plotzliche Stillstand 
in Ihrer Correspondenz heissen? sind Sie auf einmal so nachlassig, so gleickgiiltig, 
ich meine, indifferent geworden? haben Sie vergessen, wie Ihre beste ergebenste 
Freundin heisst? seit dem 16 ten Mai habe ich nicht wieder von Ihnen gehort, 
und dieser sehnlich erwartete Brief kam nach einem Stillschweigen von Monaten ! 
Was ist geschehen? was ist los? Das ist so unnatiirlich, so unmoglich, dass ich 
gar nicht weiss, was ich denken soli. Ich hoffe, dass Sie keine Krankheit im 
Hause gehabt haben — dass Frau, Kinder und besonders Sie selbst im besten 
Zustande sind. . . 

Am 12 ten bin ich nach London gereist, bios um den Orph&e bei Lord Dudley 
einmal zu singen. Voila un luxe de grand seigneur! es hat sehr gut gelungen — 
und die Leute wollten gar nicht glauben, dass es dieselbe Musik war die auf die 
Italienische Oper, Covent Garden von Fr. Csillag (aus Wien) jetzt gegeben wird. 
Die Chore gingen sehr gut, so wie das kleine Orchester. Die kamen alle vom 
Theater. Obwohl kein Costiim noch Scene da war, da es ein Concert war, 
war der Eindruck ungeheuer gross. Ich blieb in London noch 2 Tage um Orfeo 
in’s Theater zu horen. Da wunderte es mich nicht mehr, dass die Leute das 
Werk nicht erkannten. Alle tempi waren so langsam geschleppt, alles ging so 
hintereinander so monoton, ohne niiancen wahrhaftig langweilig perruckenhaft, 
dass es kam mir vor als ob ein Geruch von Schimmel sich im Haus spliren liess — 
nein, auch ich erkannte das machtig ruhrende Werk nicht — Orfeo war so un- 
bedeutend, so dumm! immer zum Publikum gewendet, sei er bei dem Grabe 
Euridice’s, sei er im Tartarus, oder im Land der ewigen Ruh, es war ihm allerlei, 
er sang sein Lied am Publikum und das Publikum gahnte herzlich. . . ist das 

nicht schlimm? — auch ich musste gahnen!!!! Ich kam nach Hause ganz traurig 
wieder — und dachte sur “la terrible responsabilite qu’a l’interprete d’une grande 
oeuvre! il n’y a pas a dire, nous pouvous tuer un chef-d’oeuvre sous notre 
impuissance! mais aussi comme il est beau d’en pouvoir porter le poids!” etc., etc. 
und mit solchen Gedanken schlief ich ruhig ein — am nachsten Tag um 6 Uhr, 
ass ich ruhig zu Hause in Paris. . . 

. . . Anfangs 7 ber mache ich wieder ein operatic tour in England, der 5 
Wochen dauern wird und vom l ten 9 ber bis zum 30 ten Mai bin ich im Theatre 
lyrique angekettet. Ausser Orphie und Fidelio, welch letztere Oper endlich 
zuletzt einen wahren Erfolg hatte, (das erinnert mich dass ich Ihr deutsches 
libretto bei mir habe) werde ich eine Oper von Gluck singen. Welche wiirden 
Sie rathen? Armide ist mehr effektvoll wie Iphigenia in Tauris, nicht wahr? 
Alle die Arien musste ich um einen Ton tiefer transponiren, mais cela ne fait 
rien, denn gerade so sind sie komponirt worden, da der Kammerton wenigstens 
um so viel tiefer war. Was sagt der Freund dazu? 

Haben Sie componirt? wie viele zukunftige Opern haben Sie schon dirigirt? 
wie klingt doch dieser “Lohengrin?” ich weiss wie der 2 te Akt von Tristan u. 
Isolde klingt; denn ich habe die Ehre gehabt, es mit Wagner selbst zu singen!!!!.... 
ich werde aber nichts davon sagen, car cela vous ferait trop de plaisir et je suis 
trop fachee avec vous dans ce moment pour vous traiter d’une fagon tellement 
agreable 
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But Mme. Viardot also refrained from telling Rietz that 
Wagner was much impressed by her feat of reading his Tristan 
music prima vista, a sealed book, even technically, for most 
singers of that period. Can modesty — or should we say dislike 
of a man and of his art — go farther ? 1 

48 Rue de Douai, Oct. 19. 

I am at my wit’s end how to write to you, ungrateful friend that you are. 
I ought not to do it any longer, for I am forced to believe that you have forgotten 
me, after a silence of six months!! I have written you four or five times, I have 
sent you my portrait, in all my letters I have reproached you, to be sure, but 
these reproaches should have made you divine the great pain, the real grief 
that your forgetfulness has caused me! — You have taken no pity on the poor 
heart of a friend — you have not cared to answer with a word, a single word, 
to soothe and console me. You are a wicked man. . . whom I love with all 
my soul in spite of all. 

Listen, I know you, I am sure that you feel embarrassment at commencing 
a letter at present. Confess, that is what prevents you from breaking the frigid 
silence which hurts me so dreadfully, so dreadfully! I implore you with folded 
hands, give me a sign of life, a token of friendship. No, do not even try to tell 
me why you have forgotten me. That would annoy you. Tell me that despite 
this forgetfulness without explanation (without reason) you still cherish friendship 
for her whom you have often called your best friend. . . . 

Bordeaux, Dec. 15. 

. . . Now I have a little rest in my theatre; for at present they are giving 
new operas. Until March I shall probably sing no novelty — the novelty will 
probably be Armide. 

Tell me, would it be possible, in case I should have a fortnight’s leave of 
absence, to give Orpheus in Dresden? Do you not also have Phil. Concerts? 
Could one not arrange something? ... As you will not come to Paris, I must 
make some arrangement to take me to Germany. I must see you, you, dear, 
dearest, best-loved of all my friends. 

1 The Editor here has repeated the current opinion that Wagner was much impressed 
by Mme, Viardot’s prima vista feat. But was he? It is true that he wrote in the 
“Bayreuther Blatter,” 1890 — hence obviously the legend — that she sang “einen 
ganzen Akt der Isolde ausdrucksvoll vom Blatt,” but he must have forgotten completely 
what he had written twenty years previously in his autobiography: 

“I improvised a special audition for her [Mme. Kalergis] of the second act of 
‘Tristan,’ in which Mme. Viardot, whose friendship I succeeded in gaining on this 
occasion, was to share the singing parts with myself; while for the pianoforte accompani- 
ment I had summoned Klindworth at my own expense from London. This very curious, 
intime performance took place at Mme. Viardot’s home. Besides Madame Kalergis, 
in whose honor alone it was given, Berlioz was the only person present. Mme. Viardot 
had especially charged herself with securing his presence, apparently with the avowed 
object of easing the strained relations between Berlioz and myself. I was never clear 
as to the effect produced upon both performers and listeners by the presentation under 
such circumstances of this eccentric fragment. Mme. Kalergis remained dumb. Berlioz 
merely expressed praise of the chaleur of my delivery, which may very well have afforded 
a strong contrast to that of my partner, who generally merely marked her part with 
half voice. Klindworth seemed particularly stirred to anger at the situation. His 
own share was admirably executed; but he declared that he had been consumed with 
indignation at observing Viardot’s lukewarm execution of her part, in which she was 
probably determined by the presence of Berlioz.” 
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48 Rue de Douai. 19. 8 bre . 

Je ne sais plus comment vous ecrire, ingrat ami que vous etes. Je ne 
devais plus le faire, car il faut bien que je croie que vous m’avez oubliee, apres 
un silence de six mois!! je vous ai ecrit quatre ou cinq fois, je vous ai envoye 
mon portrait, dans toutes mes lettres je vous ai fait des reproches, il est vrai, 
mais des reprocbes qui auraient dtl vous faire entrevoir la grande peine, le vrai 
chagrin que me causait votre oubli! — Vous n’avez pas eu pitie de mon pauvre 
coeur d’amie — vous n’avez pas voulu repondre un mot, un seul mot pour me 
tranquilliser, me consoler. Vous etes un mtehant. . . que j’aime de toute mon 

4me malgre tout. 

Voyons, je vous connais, je suis sure que vous etes embarrasse pour 
commencer une lettre a present. Avouez-le, c’est cela qui vous empeche de 
rompre ce silence glacial qui me fait tant de mal, tant, tant de mal! je vous en 
supplie & mains jointes, donnez-moi signe de vie, signe d’amitie. Non, n’essayez 
meme pas de me dire pourquoi vous m’avez oubliee. Cela vous ennuierait. 
Dites moi que malgre cet oubli sans explication (sans raison) vous avez encore 

de l’amitie pour celle que vous avez souvent nominee votre beste Freundin 

Bordeaux, 15 ten X bre . 

. . . Jetzt habe ich ein wenig Ruhe in meinem Theater; denn jetzt giebt 
man neue Opern. Bis Marz werde ich wahrscheinlich keine Neuigkeit singen — 
diese Neuigkeit wird wahrscheinlich Armide sein. 

Sagen Sie mir, ware es moglich im Fall, dass ich 14 Tage Urlaub haben 
konnte, den Orpheus in Dresden zu geben? haben Sie auch Phil. Concerte nicht? 
konnte man nicht Etwas arrangiren? . . . Da Sie nach Paris nicht kommen 
wollen, so muss ich etwas einrichten, um nach Deutschland zu gehen. Ich muss 
Sie sehen, Sie lieber, liebster, geliebtester aller meiner Freunde. 
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In Paris they are awaiting Wagner’s Tannhauser 1 with ironical impatience. 
While waiting, the fellow does every possible thing to indispose the public. 
His book provokes indignation in all who read it. Berlioz is raving. . . For 
Mme. Tedesco, who sings the part of Venus, Wagner has written a scene in his 
very latest style — the poor singer can not possibly commit it to memory. Wagner 
has been ill for a fortnight, and as there were no rehearsals during that time 
the chorus have forgotten everything, and now the whole thing has to be rehearsed 
from the beginning. The Tedesco is an Italian, Morelli (Wolfram) is also from 
that sunny land, and these were chosen by Wagner, just these two, who can 
understand his music the least! O blind vanity. . . . 

The next letter, of February 13, 1861, begins with some highly 
complimentary references to the pianist and composer Berthold 
Damcke (1812-1875), who is best remembered for his painstaking 
editorial help rendered to the Gluck-enthusiast Miss Fanny Pelle- 
tan, who gave to the world the sumptuous editions of Gluck’s 
principal scores at her own expense. 2 The letter then continues: 

. . . But I shall be there for the other session, the most interesting for 
me and also, I hope, for you. I sang at the fifth concert of the Conservatoire 
a large portion of Gluck’s Alceste. Everybody declares that such a success has 
never before been witnessed. We began with the Temple Scene (the march in 6) 
in its entirety, with the choruses, the scene of the High Priest, the oracle as far 
as the air “Non, ce n’est point un sacrifice,” all inclusive, of course. Then we 
skipped to the chorus in F minor in three-time and the air of Alceste which 
follows, “Ah, malgre moi.” After this we sang several fragments from the 1st 
and 3d acts of the Italian and French versions, which, combined, form a sublime 
ensemble. The audience went fairly wild with enthusiasm. As for me, I know 
that I have never witnessed one in such a state. I am well aware that it is the 
work which produces such an impression — but, all the same, I am very happy 
that I could present it conformably before an audience so worthy to hear it 

Friday, the 21st [June, 1861]. 

... I have sung good old Orphee 121 times. During the course of the 
winter I sang twice in the Conservatoire, both times fragments from Alceste. . . 
no such success had ever been seen in the hallowed hall of the Conservatoire. 
It can really be termed a triumph. Immediately thereafter I was engaged for 
the Grand Opera to sing Alceste. Yes, my best friend, Alceste ! but (why must 
a but always come between) the entire part, which ranges too high for me, is 
transposed, that is, only the arias. Rehearsals began ten days ago. 

June 26. To-day I have no news to tell you, unless it be that the first 
act of Alceste which we are rehearsing makes a great effect on the stage. If the 
two others do the same, all will go well. 3 What beautiful music! what grandeur! 
what simplicity! what happiness to sing it! 

1 The long deferred premiere {comp. Prod’homme in the April, 1915, number) took 
place on March 13, 1861, under Dietsch, whom Wagner dubbed “Schops d’orchestre.” 
I have seen it stated that he conducted, not from the orchestral score, but from a first 
violin part! — Ed. 

2 Saint-Saens, on the other hand, is not much impressed with Damcke’s editorial 
methods. He accuses him of “cette fifevre d’am&ioration qui peut faire tant de ravages.” 
—Ed. 

3 The premiere took place on October 21, 1861. 
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Man erwartet in Paris mit ironischer Ungeduld Wagner’s Tannhauser. 
En attendant thut der Mensch alles mogliche, um das Publikum zu indisponiren. 
Sein Bueh emport alle, die es lesen. Berlioz ist wiithend. . . Wagner hat fUr 
Mme. Tedesco, die die Parthie der Venus singt, eine Scene in seinem aller- 
neuesten Styl geschrieben — die arme Sangerin kann sie durchaus nicht auswendig 
lernen. Wagner ist 14 Tage lang krank gewesen, und da wahrend der Zeit 
keine Proben waren, so haben die Chore alles vergessen, und jetzt fangt alles 
vom Anfang an neu einzustudieren. Die Tedesco ist eine Italianerinn, Morelli 
(Wolfram) ist auch von dem sonnigen Lande — und diese hat W. sich gewahlt, 
gerade die, die am wenigsten seine Musik verstehen konnen ! O blinde Eitelkeit. 


. . . Mais j ’arrive a l’autre seance, la plus interessante pour moi et, j’espere, 
aussi pour vous. J’ai chante au 5 me Concert du Conservatoire une grande partie 
de VAlceste de Gluck. Tout le monde pretend que l’on n’a jamais ete temoin 
d’un pared succes. Nous avons commence par la scene du temple (la marche 
en sol) toute entiere, avec les choeurs, la scene du G d . pretre, l’oracle jusqu’a 
l’air “Non ce n’est point un sacrifice,” inclusivement, versteht sich. Puis nous 
avons passe au Choeur en fa mineur a 3 temps et l’air d’Alceste qui suit “ah 
malgre moi.” Ensuite nous avons dit plusieurs fragments des l er et 8 me actes de 
la version italienne et frangaise, qui, rapproches, forment un ensemble sublime. 
Le public etait comme fou d’enthousiasme. Quant a moi, je sais bien que jamais 
je ne l’ai vu dans un semblable etat. Je sais bien que c’est l’oeuvre qui produit 
cet effet la — mais c’est egal, je suis bien heureuse d’avoir pu presenter cela 
convenablement & un public si reellement digne de l’entendre 

Freitag, 21 [Juni, 1861 ] 

. . . Ich habe den guten alten Orphee 121 gesungen. Im Lauf des Winters 
habe ich 2 Mai im Conservatoire gesungen, beidesmal Fragmente von Alceste 
. . . nie hat man in der heiligen Halle vom Conservatoire solch ein succes gesehen. 
Es kann wirklich ein Triumph genannt werden. Gleich darauf hat man mich an 
der grossen Oper engagirt um Alceste zu singen. Ja, bester Freund, Alceste! 
aber (warum muss immer ein aber dazwischen kommen) die ganze Parthie, die 
zu hoch fur mich liegt, ist transpouirt, das heisst die Arien bios. Die Proben 
sind im Zug schon seit 10 Tagen. . . . 

26 Juni. Je n’ai rien de nouveau a vous dire aujourd’hui, si ce n’est que 
le l er acte d’Alceste que nous repetons, en scene fait un grand effet. Si les deux 
autres vont de meme, cela marchera bien. Quelle belle musique ! quelle grandeur ! 
quelle simplicity ! quel bonheur de chanter cela! 
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How does it happen that you did not write me when Tannhauser was 
played here? Why did your curiosity to know the real truth not compel you 
to write me one word, one question? It was the man, above all, who was hissed, 
far more than the composition. Wagner made himself so detested in advance, 
by artists and public, that he was treated unjustly, in a revolting manner. They 
did not wish to hear the music. After that, if they had heard it, they might 
have hissed just the same! But for all that, Wagner will not have profited by 
the lesson, he can always boast that he was the victim of a cabal. . . . 

This was practically the last letter written by Mme. Viardot 
during those years to Julius Rietz, unless others are extant of 
which I have no knowledge. This correspondence, bursting forth 
so suddenly, seems to have collapsed just as suddenly. Not, that 
further letters were not exchanged between the two friends, but 
the letters became too few and far between to deserve to be 
called a correspondence. Their contents resemble sparks from 
dying embers. A conventional restraint becomes noticeable, 
startlingly in contrast with the confidential outbursts in the let- 
ters of 1858 and 1859. They are but seldom brightened by gossipy 
remarks like the following upon the news of the death of the 
first “Tristan” Schnorr von Carolsfeld shortly (July 21) after the 
first performance of “Tristan und Isolde” under Hans von Biilow 
on June 10, 1865, at Munich: 

Baden, Aug. 26. 

My good, best, dearest, best-loved friend, a thousand thanks for the lovely 
autograph; it enriches my collection. — Thank you again and again. . . . 

Poor Schnorr’s death fills me with consternation. I had heard nothing but 
good of him, both as a man and as an artist. His poor wife! She is truly to be 
pitied! And she, too, is surely lost to art. The murderous opera of Wagner 
must bear the greater share of the blame, must it not? 


True, the great Wagner tenor died of a severe cold contracted 
after or during his creation of “Tristan,” but his death was 
attributed by every enemy of Wagner’s art to the “cruelty” of 
the Tristan part, in those days still considered impossible, super- 
human, inhuman. And is it not a curious coincidence, that the 
correspondence between Mme. Viardot and Julius Rietz practically 
came to an end with disparaging remarks about Wagner’s art and 
had received its first nourishment from a common dislike of 
Liszt’s art? 

Mme. Viardot lived to see the sweeping onrush of the “music 
of the future,” its conquest of the musical world and the first 
signs of rebellion, of a change of taste away from the cult of the 
“neudeutsche Musik” to the cult of still stranger and futuristic 
gods, at whose altars the heathen of our time worship with the 
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Comment se fait-il que vous ne m’ayez pas ecrit lorsque le Tannhauser a 
ete joue ici? Comment votre curiosite de savoir la verite vraie ne vous a-t-elle 
pas pousse a m’ecrire un mot, une question? l’homme surtout a ete siffle, bien 
plus que la composition. Wagner s’est tellement fait detester des artistes et 
du public par avance, que Ton a ete injuste d’une maniere rfooltante pour lui. 
On n’a pas voulu entendre la musique Apres cela, si on l’avait entendue, on 
aurait peut etre siffle tout de meme! mais c’est egal, la legon n’aura pas profite a 
Wagner, il pourra toujours se vanter d’avoir ete la victime d’une cabale 


Baden, 26 AugK 

Mein guter, bester, liebster, theuerster Freund, tausendmal Dank fur das 
schone Autograph, es bereichert meinen Schatz — Dank, und noch mal Dank. . . 

Der Tod des armen Schnorr hat mich ganz consterniert. Ich hatte nur 
Gutes von ihm gehort als Mensch und als Ktinstler. Seine arme Frau! Die ist 
wirklich zu bedauern ! Da ist sie auch gewiss der Kunst verloren. Die morderische 
Oper von Wagner ist doch auch zum grosstentheil daran Schuld, nicht wahr? 
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same ardent and sincere zeal as did sixty years ago the “long- 
haired horde” at the altars of Liszt and Wagner in Weimar. 
What Wagner would have thought of Rich. Strauss, Debussy, 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg, if he had lived to hear their message 
of art, that, of course, would be futile and impossible to tell. 
But, since Wagner, too, after all is said, was rooted in his time 
and presumbly was no exception to other geniuses, perhaps he 
and Pauline Viardot-Garcia would have reached an amicable 
understanding on the common grounds of worship of Gluck and 
inability to fathom the creed of those of us for whom the “music 
of the future” of the sixties has become the art of a classic past. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



A SONG OF RAGS 

By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 

H OW universal is the presence of music! As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so human nature cannot banish musical 
utterance from daily life. The Quakers, who sought to 
bar melody from their house of worship, became more continuously 
and formally musical in their service than any other sect, for their 
every expression fell, from its content of deep feeling, sooner or 
later into singsong. 

So those oft-repeated utterances which form a daylong part 
of the life of many people — -the cries of the petty tradesmen and 
perambulating venders of food and apparel — merge into melodic 
measure which pleases and attracts in proportion to the vocal 
gifts displayed, as the songs of birds delight the ear and cause 
the eye to search out the songster. The utilitarian is merged with 
the artistic. Moreover the musical expression renders less in- 
tolerable to the singer himself the endless repetitions which are 
required for his vocal advertisement. 

Alas ! with organization and concentration, with the exchange 
of the free, open-air nomadic competition for the close confinement 
of trade within four walls, how completely the natural musical 
atmosphere of business vanishes! The attractive power of a well- 
voiced musical phrase gives place to the thousand identical 
smudges of printer’s ink, and the lure of the bargain-counter. 
A man or woman who can sing stands no better chance of em- 
ployment or preferment than one who can only use the monotone. 
What music, but that which is unuttered (if the surroundings ever 
incline to it) is there in the department store, save the occasional 
squall of the self-advertising phonograph, or the dreary rattle of 
ragtime from a cheap piano? Will music ever again walk hand in 
hand with business, save in the rare survivals of an earlier order 
of which we write? 

The perambulating tradesman doubtless fell into musical 
utterance from the beginning, for in the days when none could 
read there was no other way to advertise. The musical cry was 
an advantage to all concerned. A cry without melody would have 
answered the purpose but indifferently, for the musical phrase was 
not only more attractive, but only by the individual and fixed 
form of expression could each trader apprise his regular customers 
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of his approach. The melody was equivalent to a name attached 
to a modern shop-sign. 

In the days (not long past) when most of the tradespeople 
were itinerant, there was a great uproar in the streets of the large 
cities, but it was a musical hubbub, and the merchants andmechanics 
often added “to the sweetness of melody the honey of poetry. ” 
Some of the verse used is recorded by Lydgate, who, in Chaucer’s 
time, first became the chronicler of street criers. Ben Jonson in 
his “Silent Woman” furnished Master Morose, who could bear no 
kind of noise, not even ordinary speech, “with a huge turban of 
night-caps on his head, buckled over his ears” to shut out the cries 
of the fish-wives, orange-women, hammer-man, broom-man, 
costermonger, and chimney-sweep. A twentieth-century numerous 
colony of Masters Morose, through their representative Com- 
missioner Bingham, found it necessary (?) for the good of their 
nerves to banish the banana-man, old-clothes-man, kettle- 
mender, umbrella-fixer and all the numerous company of vocal 
soloists from the streets of our great metropolis, though the dis- 
cordant rattle of trolleys and “ells”, and the murderous shriek of 
motors waxes continually louder in the land. Fortunately this 
hypersensitiveness to melody does not extend to other cities, else 
the collection of the present few examples of the cries of one sort 
of trader would have been impossible. 

Professional musicians have always given ear to these “natural” 
singers; Lydgate tells us that the composers of his time intro- 
duced many of these “right merrye songs” into their works, and 
there is no knowing how many compositions are the better for 
such borrowing without credit. Very recently Charpentier has 
shown his appreciation of the street singers by weaving their 
cries most effectively into a scene of his opera “Louise.” Until 
Georges Kastner published his remarkable work “Les Voix de 
Paris,” in 1857, there had been no very systematic study of the 
music of these vocalists. Besides fifty-eight examples of the 
musical utterance accompanying various feelings and representing 
the cri en general , heard on occasion of emotional disturbance, 
or as put into the mouth of operatic characters, Kastner collected 
no less than six hundred and forty-two different cries (are they 
ever alike?) of the trades-people of the streets of Paris and of other 
European cities, and classified them as to place, time and the 
occupation of the crier. To cap the climax to his most complete 
and interesting study, he composed his elaborately scored Sym- 
phonie humoristique “Les Cris De Paris,” for full orchestra and 
chorus, in three sections — Le Matin, Le Jour, Le Soir. 
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Kastner preserves for us seven cries of the Marchande de 
Chiffons, though in each instance the words used include old hats, 
clothing, or shoes, as well as plain rags. At the time that the 
aforementioned edict banishing these perambulatory merchants 
went into effect, some of their cries were recorded in the New 
York Sun: the song of the vegetable-man, the scissors-grinder, 
the kettle-mender, the banana vender, the old-clothes-man, and 
others were represented, but there was no song of “rags.” Was 
this a deliberate attempt at suppressing the facts of New York 
life? Did the author wish to make the world believe that the 
residents of the great metropolis never wore out their clothing 
or household furnishings? — that none of its inhabitants were 
ever ragged? 

The writer cannot tell a lie in this particular matter and he 
must confess that, while in his own city the hawker of fruits and 
vegetables, the mender of luckless umbrellas, the repairer of 
decrepit wash-boilers, and a few others of those who formerly 
wove music into their work, are heard but occasionally, the dealers 
in rags are a very numerous as well as an almost lonely survival of 
the old order in ways of trade. The call of “Cash paid for rags” 
resounds through the brick and mortar canons which we call 
streets, and often one merchant is not out of hearing before another 
is heard approaching. Usually the call to barter is set to interesting 
musical phrases which are as different as are the men who utter 
them. The words (which are very inclusive) are always the same, 
but the musical prelude to a bargaining over disreputable apparel, 
papers that long since ceased to contain “news,” spiritless bottles 
and superannuated pots and pans, varies with the melodic gifts 
of the singer, from a monotone pronouncement of the matter in 
hand: 




Andante 

IPii 



Cash paid 


Allegro agitato 

or gj ? -il> 1- £ 

Cash paid for rags 


to such an elaboration as: 


Moderato maestoso 


p~ p r >pirrr 


Cash paid for rags, Cash paid for rags, cash paid 


Though some rag-men accumulate a fortune and are in com- 
fortable circumstances while they still, in person, push their 
cart and handle their gunny-sack, yet the lot of most of them would 
seem not to be the happiest. Since music is an expression of the 
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emotions we would expect the cry of the rag-man to be often, 
and usually, of a plaintive nature. The wholesale contemplation 
of once useful objects in condition of dilapidation and decay must 
condemn one to the graver moods. Often the song of rags is in a 
minor key, but that it is not more often melancholy reflects on 
the bravery and buoyancy with which the exchanger of cash for 
once proud possessions pushes his cart forward for mile after 
mile, day following day, in fair or foul, warm or cold weather. 
Some of us would be less philosophic under similar circumstances of 
occupation. 

Here is a staccato phrase which resounds through the street 
like a trumpet call : 

Allegretto 


■ U 1 r k ■ : 

T 


EEj 



■f 

c 

lash paid for 

rags 


This rag-man is young and robust and moves rapidly along, with 
an eye that searches every window and doorway for a nod or beckon. 

He has not been long out of hearing before there follows in 
his wake a push-cart man with grey-tinged beard and slower 
pace, uttering this enigmatic motive: 


Allegro molto 


I mmm 




Cash paid for 


rags 


We learn no more from such a phrase than from the mask-like 
countenance of him who utters it. 

Here is the plodding, insistent song of a well nourished, 
comfortably clad rag-man of middle age: 


, Andante 


C\ 


—a — 
Cash 


paid 


The following phrase might have found a place in Beethoven’s 
note-book, had the composer’s damaged organs of hearing per- 
mitted him to catch the hurried notes: 


i 


AJlegro 


paid for 


And this: 


Cash paid for rags 

Allegro . 


^ rniegr 

itH 


Cash paid for rags 

reminds us of the knocking of fate in the Fifth Symphony. 
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There is pathos — almost despair — in this: 



It is not to be wondered that all cries of rag-men are sober in 
character, for, as noted by Kastner, is not the contemplation of 
decrepit finery “a spectacle of a nature to inspire complete de- 
tachment from the things of this world”? 

There is evidence of struggle in these figures: 



There is large store of romance in this call: 



And there is triumph in these : 



Does the rag-man ever “change his tune”? He changes his 
“tempo” slightly on occasion, as does any other real musician, 
but we have never heard one alter his melody to any extent. We 
heard one of them lower the pitch of his cry a semi-tone, but 
without changing the relation of the tones of his song. Whether 
he had previously pitched his voice too high or whether he lowered 
it to relieve his vocal cords, we cannot say. We have heard one and 
the same melody from the lips of one rag-man for ten years, and we 
doubt whether, after making his first utterance on the subject of 
rags, he changes his cry. It embodies his feeling toward existence 
and, unless his condition in life and his attitude toward it become 
much altered, his musical speech is likely to remain as it was. 

Though “only a rag-man” this public singer has more to 
embody in the cryptic embellishment of his trade advertisement 
than we usually think. He pushes his crazy cart from the dark 
basement of a forbidding tenement in a squalid street. Out he goes 
bravely, rapidly forward in the crisp morning air. His mission is 
not that of mere hard bargaining for cast-off human vestments, 
but to obtain good clothing and food for the family he leaves 
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behind. There may be some interest in the task but there is love 
back of it. There is elevation and a joyous running forward of 
spirit when the rag-man returns from a short detour with wagon 
loaded to the breaking point. There is another feeling, when, 
after peering anxiously from house to house, from sunrise to sunset, 
he comes home with the cash with which he started and with a 
limp bag within his cart. But the rag-man is a seer of contrasts in 
other lives as well as an experiencer of ups and downs in his own 
daily existence. He cannot but be a philosopher in his way and his 
philosophy keeps his song, no matter what its general color, 
within the extremes of elation and depression. 

There is much discussion these days of program music. 
Here is a commentary from life. Without the words none of the 
tonal expressions of the rag-dealer could be interpreted as indi- 
cating the purpose of his presence in our streets, and there is such 
variety of expression that, with other settings on life’s stage, the 
same musical theme might as appropriately announce a victory, 
express sorrow, or call to prayers. The emotional and intellectual 
interpretation may be worlds apart. Words belong to a narrow 
realm, tones to the universe. 

How and when did these various motifs originate? Have 
they been handed down for the purpose? It is, in most cases, not 
likely. There is no school for the music of rags, and the cries 
must be in the great majority of cases spontaneous. Whatever 
their origin, they are rendered individual and unique by him who 
chooses to make them his own. We need no more striking example 
of the way music originated and of how it soars above and trans- 
figures the commonplace. 

Symphonists have found material for great works in homely 
and obscure quarters. May not some composer evolve a master- 
piece — not of mere program music — not a “descriptive piece” — 
on themes from rag-men? The material will present as much that 
is profound as is offered in more well-threshed fields. Certainly 
if written it will be a serious and a spiritual work, for as noted by the 
author of the “Grande Symphonie Humoristique” there is “some- 
thing solemn and touching in the cries of the rag men” and another 
critic, Mainger, went so far as to say that of all cries heard in Paris 
none were so beautiful as those of the dealers in rags. 



MUSIC AND SONG IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY THEATRE 

By W. J. LAWRENCE 

F OR the reason that effects are not always closely related to 
their primary causes, one finds it a difficult task now and again 
to trace theatrical customs to their origin. Few would imagine 
that the lack of a system of securing seats beforehand in the 
remoter English playhouse brought about a more abundant 
supply of preliminary music than the playgoer is now vouch- 
safed. But this is strictly true. In the days before private 
boxes and numbered seats came into vogue, when it was a question 
of first come, first served, seats had to be taken bodily possession 
of with the opening of the doors. And, as students of Pepys will 
remember, the doors opened remarkably early, at least an hour 
before the rising of the curtain on normal occasions, much earlier 
still during the first run of a new play. The savage which lurks 
somewhere in all of us was perilously near the surface two hundred 
years ago, and a closely packed old-time audience waiting im- 
patiently in the twilight gloom (for the lighting of candles was 
forborne until near the hour of performance) had fearsome 
capacity for riot and disorder. It was full managerial recognition 
of this grave potentiality, after sundry incursions had been made 
into stage regions, which led to the erection of that formidable 
row of spikes fronting the orchestra to be noted in Hogarth’s 
print of “The Laughing Audience.” Long, however, before that 
precaution was taken it had been grasped by controllers of the 
playhouse that music had charms to soothe the savage breast, 
and, in accord with that belief, the principle of First, Second and 
Third Music sprang into being. In other words, at regular 
intervals during the long preliminary wait, three selections of 
music were played, the second the most important and the best 
appreciated, and the third, corresponding to our latter day 
overture, distinctively known as “the curtain tune.” The im- 
pecunious music-lover of the time had a delightfully cheap method 
of gratifying his tastes utterly denied to the contemporary devotee 
of chamber music (to which early theatre music bears a sound 
analogy). As his money was returned to any playgoer who left 
the house with the striking up of the curtain tune, he had only 
to visit the theatre early to hear some good music for nothing. 
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Calculated as was this generous supply of preliminary music 
to enable the audience to possess their souls in patience, it did not 
always effect its purpose with the rougher element. In December, 
1746, Sheridan, the manager of the Smock Alley Theatre in 
Dublin, found it necessary to advertise: 

Whereas several disorderly Persons have of late frequented the upper 
Gallery at the Theatre, and not only insulted but assaulted the Musicians 
(by throwing apples and stones) during their time of their performing 
the three pieces of Music before the Play. And as the Manager has 
(at a very extraordinary expence) employed in the Band some of the best 
performers in Dublin, these outrages cannot be meant as Contempt. 
This advertisement is therefore published that these riotous persons who 
shall hereafter offend may not plead Ignorance; and that proper men 
will be placed to mark the offenders, who will certainly be prosecuted 
the next day to the utmost rigour of the Law; and a Reward of three 
Guineas will be paid by the Manager upon the Conviction of the Offender. 

With the gradual abbreviation of the period of preliminary 
waiting and the introduction of a method of booking seats in the 
boxes, there came a shrinkage in the supply of preliminary music. 
In the second decade of the nineteenth century only the First 
and Second Music were given. A few years later the Second 
Music was also eliminated, leaving only the overture, or curtain 
tune. One dwells at length on the remarkable duration of this 
system of the three selections for the reason that its use and fall 
has somehow eluded the vigilance of our musico-dramatic 
historians, as evidenced by the fact that when they come to tell 
a story associated with the system they invariably succeed in 
making a sad hash of it. Hence the necessity to lay emphasis 
on the fact that throughout the eighteenth century in town and 
country, in Ireland, and America, 1 the principle of the First, 
Second and Third Music held unchallenged sway. 

By way of example of the astonishing ignorance which 
prevails among theatrical historians on this point the reader 
may be commended to turn to a recent book, “Polly Peachum” 
(p. 88) and observe how its author, Mr. Charles E. Pearce, in 
narrating a humorous incident which took place at the Lincolns 
Inn Fields Theatre on the night of the first production of The 
Beggar’s Opera in 1728, robs the story of all its saliency. What 
really happened was this : Gay’s mordant new piece, being indirectly 
a satire on Italian opera, was associated with Italian operatic 

1 The old American stage, being wholly derivative, and depending upon England 
for its plays and players, adopted several of the customs of the parent theatre. Among 
these may be noted the practice of servants keeping seats for their masters and mistresses 
and the habit of calling for certain tunes. 
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methods and was preceded simply by an overture, a subtlety 
not grasped by the long-tarrying audience, which began to grow 
impatient and demonstrative under its deprivations of the usual 
First and Second Music. Eventually the din became so deafening 
that Jack Hall, the popular comedian, was sent in front of the 
curtain to explain matters. What he should have said was that 
in playing no preliminary music beyond the overture they were 
following the ordinary operatic rule. But being confounded with 
the pall of quietness that suddenly fell over the audience on his 
making his appearance, he lost his head and blundered out : 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, we — we beg you will not call for First 
and Second Music, bee — because you know — there is never any 
music at all to an opera.” 

At the present moment this anecdote is of double utility. 
It not only serves to invalidate the recent argument of Mr. 
Charles E. Pearce and other writers that The Beggar’s Opera 
was in nowise intended as a burlesque upon Italian Opera, but 
it also draws attention to the fact that the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, the English home of Italian opera, having a quietly 
behaved audience, an audience of a wholly superior quality, had 
not found it necessary to adopt the custom of the three pre- 
liminary selections. Although the fashionable operatic overture 
of the period, the overture amusingly girded at by Marcello in 
his scorching satire, II Teatro alia moda (ca. 1720), was in three 
movements, it had virtually no correspondence with the First, 
Second and Third Music; for whereas the breaks in the one were 
merely pauses, in the other they were considerable intervals. 
Formerly, I gave expression to the opinion that “the principle of 
the three divisions was a convention of early Italian opera, and 
was first adopted in England in connection with the court masques 
of, say, the early Caroline period.” 1 Further inquiry betrays 
the fundamental weakness of this theory. No variety of move- 
ment is to be found in the early Italian overture, which was 
characterised by its brevity and meagreness. In the annals of 
opera no trace of the composite prelude can be found before 
Lully; and the English principle of the First, Second and Third 
Music was already old when Lully established the tripartite 
convention in 1672. 

Except in the production of musical comedy, the English- 
speaking theatre of today gives practically no regular employment 
to the composer. In post-Restoration times things were entirely 


1 “The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies,” 2nd series, p. 155. 
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different. Then, every new play and nearly every important 
revival were provided with new curtain tunes and inter-act 
music. Exactly when this commendable principle began and 
ended is a problem which confronts the future investigator. 
One dates it now provisionally from ca. 1680 because the evidence 
for the ensuing two decades is clear, but there are reasons for 
suspecting that it was of considerably earlier origin. Players 
and theatrical managers are notoriously the most conservative- 
minded people in the world, and, failing some old established 
custom, it is difficult to divine what obligation there was to 
provide new instrumental music instead of giving the public old 
selections. No capital was made out of the trouble and expense 
undertaken. It was not a matter of extra lure, for the puff 
preliminary, the dramatic critique and the press agent all lay 
hidden in the womb of time. Maintenance of the practice 
cannot be accounted for on the score of keen competition; there 
was a monopoly of theatrical affairs in London from the end of 
1682, to the Easter of 1695. As a side issue it would appear that 
musical composition in those days was absurdly cheap. 

Owing to the inability of our musico-dramatic historians to 
get off the beaten track, the existence of this old and highly 
meritorious system has long been lost sight of. How many of 
the hosts of literary admirers of Congreve are aware that his 
equally great contemporary, Purcell, wrote act-tunes for his two 
comedies The Double Dealer and The Old Bachelor ? It would be 
deeply interesting to see a revival by some Stage Society of one 
of these classics with all the original music played by the instru- 
ments of the time. Even if no close inter-relationship between 
music and play became apparent, the music would undoubtedly 
tend to create a certain atmosphere and prove a wholesome 
corrective to the rank modernity of the players. If Shakespeare 
demands his own particular stage, surely Congreve calls for his 
own particular music. 

How came it that the eighteenth-century theatre fell so 
far from grace as to abandon this highly artistic principle of 
providing new music for new plays? Seemingly it can only be 
accounted for by the revival of an old Elizabethan-Stuart custom 
and the absurd persistence of another custom whose origin is 
equally remote. The first was dancing between the acts and the 
second the recognized privilege of calling for tunes. With both 
these customs in vogue it became difficult to revive an old play 
with its original music and there was no surety in connection 
with a new play that the pre-arranged programme of new music 
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could be fully carried out. One uses the word programme here 
simply as a convenient figure of speech ; the printing of the musical 
selections on the playbill was a nineteenth century innovation. 
Probably the noxious habit of calling for tunes, which often lead 
to riot and disorder through compliance for demands for party 
airs, was the most disruptive factor. Upon the continuance of this 
old privilege the galleries stridently insisted, “indulging,” as 
Goldsmith said in dealing with the practice in 1760, “every 
noisy freedom, and testifying all the insolence of beggary in 
exaltation..” In the face of these disturbing influences it is not 
to be wondered at that theatrical managers followed the line of 
least resistance and ceased to trouble about a new supply of initial 
or inter-act music. 

It is a rare thing for the raison d'etre of any old stage con- 
vention to baffle for long the patient investigator, but I have to 
confess that one has eluded all my attempts at a solution. I refer 
to the practice (only occasional in its application) of reading the 
words of a song before singing it. Why this should have persisted 
from Shakespeare’s day to Cibber’s, seeing that it had no apparent 
utility, remains a mystery. One has a rough indication of the period 
of its upspringing by the example which occurs in Field’s Amends 
for Ladies, a Blackfriars comedy of 1616 or thereabouts. In 
Act IV, sc. i, music is heard and Subtle enters, bearing a paper 
and accompanied by his page. He is about to serenade Lady 
Bright and leisurely proceeds to read out the two stanzas of the 
song before bidding the page sing it. The curious thing about 
this mysterious convention is that, so far from being confined to 
serenade scenes, in which it was by no means regularly followed, 
it was not peculiarly associated with any particuliar kind of 
dramatic situation. It seems to have been resorted to at 
the caprice of the dramatist. A slightly later example occurs 
in Brome’s comedy, The Novella (Act III. sc. i), a Black- 
friars play of 1632. Encountering the hostile period of the 
Commonwealth, the convention then takes a running leap and 
lands safely amid the congenial associations of the Restoration. 
It is significant to note how subsequent dramatists, in fostering 
the device, contrive to give it the air of reasonableness. Take, for 
example, that vivacious scene in the fourth act of Etheredge’s The 
Man of Mode (1676) where Sir Fopling Flutter, after confessing 
he has written a song in honor of Mrs. Loveit, gives it to Young 
Bellair to read to the company. After protesting that he has a 
weak voice and would prefer not singing out of a ruel. Sir Fopling 
accedes to their wishes and gives the song. Equally natural is 
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the reading of the words of Witting’s cantata in the scene of the 
private music-meeting in Cibber’s comedy of The Refusal (1720). 
Here the inane author-composer is not only cajoled into delivering 
his own lines, that the company may indulge in satirical comments 
of a wider application, but finally sings the cantata in a wobbly 
falsetto. 

Quaere, can it be that in the old days the merits of the words 
of a song were judged apart from the song itself? How many 
modern drawing-room ballads would stand the test of a preliminary 
reading? 

Paramount among the unenviable distinctions lying to the 
debit of the eighteenth century is the firm establishment of the 
noxious principle of the encore. That the old Italian opera 
permitted of the uprise of this highly absurd method of pandering 
to a singer’s vanity is its chief condemnation as an art-form. Sound 
music-drama fails to admit of any repetitions. But it is perhaps 
unfair to consider serious Italian opera of the first half of the 
eighteenth century in the category of music-drama. Where the 
system of construction was so arbitrary and the hero was always 
expected to sing in an artifical soprano, where the aria self- 
consciously aired its little vanities and, so far from being the 
means to an end, posed as the end itself, no higher flight could be 
attained than the mere episodic appeal of music-spectacle. There 
was really no emotion or illusion to be rudely dissipated and no 
fine susceptibilities were jarred by the acceptance of an encore. 
Moreover the system of calling a singer or actor had not yet been 
devised, and there was virtually no other way of complimenting 
an artist. We must remember, too, that “the Op’ra’s laws the 
Op’ra’s patrons gave” (to remodel Dr. Johnson’s well-known line) 
and that it was perilous for a singer not to obey the many-headed 
beast. In London, in 1770, that highly talented artist, Guadagni, 
earned for himself lasting unpopularity because he refused to mar 
the illusion of a scene by taking an encore or bowing in response 
to applause. 

When we come to consider how it came about that the interest 
in an early Italian opera was sporadic rather than cumulative, we 
shall find it in the attitude of the Italian audience. Attention is 
rarely concentrative where a performance lasting several hours 
is continuous, even if diversified. Here we arraign at the 
tribunal of the arts the deadly principle of the intermezzo. 
After a time people will chatter, and if no entr’actes are 
mercifully provided, a sort of competition sets up between the 
buzz in the auditorium and the traffic on the stage. Now and 
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again the house awakens to the beauty of a melody and vigorously 
demands a repetition. Then it proceeds with its conversation as 
before. We owe to this music-hall attitude of mind the foisting 
in upon any and every opera by a popular singer of sundry inap- 
propriate airs calculated to show off his voice to advantage; an 
abuse animadverted upon by Goldsmith in “The Bee” in 1759 
and not yet wholly extinct. Need we express any surprise at the 
gradual accretion of all these deformities when we read in the 
itineraries of the day that the Italian audience was excessively 
noisy and that box-holders not only held receptions in the house 
but indulged there in hot suppers? 

In assuming without positive evidence that the principle of 
the encore was Italian in origin I anticipate being accused of 
speaking beyond my brief. Possibly a few (a very few) of my 
readers will feel disposed to argue that, as the word encore is French, 
the practice it implies must have originated in France. Nothing 
could well be more fallacious. The term has never been used in 
the French theatre in this sense. Writing some eighty years ago 
in his Musical Memoirs, Parke drew attention to the remarkable 
circumstance that in demanding the repetition of a song the French 
and the English had each selected for regular use “a word forming 
no part of their respective languages — the former making use of 
the Latin word bis, and the latter the French word encore .” 

Since, then, London did not derive its specialized acceptance 
of the word encore from Paris, how are we to account for the 
upspringing of the term? The only feasible explanation points to 
the Italian origin of the practice. When the Italian Opera was 
first established in England early in the eighteenth century many 
of its patrons were travelled people with a knowledge of the 
language, and the rest acquired a ready smattering of Italian 
phrases, which they aired on every possible occcasion. At those 
fashionable music-meetings which Hogarth has so amusingly 
satirized, cries resounded of “e ben sonato” and “Eh! viva! viva!” 
At Vanbrugh’s new Opera House in the Haymarket the Englishman 
desirous of a repetition followed the Italian method and called out 
either altro volto or ancora. The latter, coming more glibly to the 
tongue, was the more frequently used. In process of time that tele- 
scoping tendency which is slowly corrupting all languages elided 
ancora into encore. It is not difficult for the painstaking inquirer 
to trace the transition. Thus I read in The Hibernian Journal, a 
Dublin paper, of February 24, 1778, that a certain feature in the 
new Crow Street comic opera of The Ruling Passion had been well 
received on the first night “and anchored by the audience.” 
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That the habit of demanding repetitions was unknown in 
England before its use in Italian Opera is shown by the fact that 
the Augustan essayists viewed it as a new fad, an abuse to be 
suppressed by ridicule. In The Spectator for February 29, 1712, 
No. 314, is a letter signed, “Toby Ren thee,” the work of Steele, 
in which the editor is addressed as follows: 

You are to know that I am naturally Brave, and love Fighting as 
well as any Man in England. This gallant Temper of mine makes me 
extremely delighted with Battles on the Stage. I give you this Trouble 
to complain to you, that Nicolini refused to gratify me in that Part of 
the Opera for which I have most taste. I observe its becoming a Custom, 
that whenever any Gentlemen are particularly pleased with a Song, at 
their crying out Encore or Altro Volto, the Performer is so obliging as 
to sing it over again. I was at the Opera the last time Hydaspes was 
performed. At that part of it where the Heroe engages with the Lion, 
the graceful Manner with which he put that terrible Monster to Death 
gave me so great a Pleasure, and at the same time so just a Sense of 
that Gentleman’s Intrepidity and Conduct that I could not forbear desir- 
ing a repetition of it, by crying out Altro Volto in a very audible Voice; 
and my Friends flatter me, that I pronounced those Words with a 
tolerably good Accent, considering that was but the third Opera I had 
ever seen in my Life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there was so little 
Regard had to me, that the Lion was carried off, and went to Bed, without 
being killed any more that Night. Now, Sir, pray consider that I did 
not understand a Word of what Mr. Nicolini said to this cruel Creature; 
besides I have no Ear for Musick; so that during the long Dispute 
between ’em, the whole Entertainment I had was from my Eye; why 
then have I not as much Right to have a graceful Action repeated as 
another has a pleasing Sound, since he only hears as I only see, and we 
neither of us know that there is any reasonable thing a-doing. Pray, 
Sir, settle the Business of this claim in the Audience, and let us know 
when we may cry Altro Volto , anglice, again, again, for the future. 

Rich as was the ridicule lurking beneath Steele’s reductio ad 
absurdum, it failed to stay the ravages of the new departure. 
What was sauce for the operatic goose soon became sauce for the 
dramatic gander. Amazing as it now appears, there was no form 
of theatrical entertainment to which the principle of the encore 
was not made to apply. When Ambrose Phillips’ tragedy. The 
Ambitious Stepmother, was produced at Drury Lane in less than a 
month after Steele wrote Toby Rentfree’s epistle, we learn from 
a contemporary account that the audience was so pleased on the 
first night with Mrs. Oldfield’s delivery of the epilogue that 
they made her say it all over again. According to Budgell: 

The second night the noise of Ancord’s was as loud as before, and 
she was again obliged to speak it twice: the third night it was still 
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called for a second time; and, in short, contrary to all other Epilogues, 
which are dropt after the third representation of the play, this has 
already been repeated nine times. 

From this to the encoring of speeches in plays was but a step. 
It was quickly taken. We read of Quin accepting encores in Cato. 
In Dublin in 1754 Smock Alley Theatre was wrecked by an in- 
furiated audience because an actor in the tragedy of Mahomet the 
Impostor refused to respond to a demand for the repetition of a 
rousing speech which had an under-current of political allusiveness. 
Meanwhile the directors of the Italian Opera House in London 
strove in vain to destroy the Frankenstein-like monster vanity 
had created. In 1715 they deemed it requisite to advertise: 

Whereas by the frequent calling for the songs over again, the operas 
have been too tedious; therefore the singers are forbid to sing any song 
above once, and it is hoped nobody will call for ’em, or take it ill when 
not obeyed. 

Looking at this attitude through the perspective of time, it 
reminds us in its futility of Mrs. Partington and her mop. Two 
hundred years have elapsed and the Atlantic rollers still break 
with deafening splash on the shore. 



SCHONBERG AND BEYOND 

By EGON WELLESZ 


S CHONBERG is no longer a stranger to America. Several of 
his works have been performed in England and America; 
concert criticisms in the daily papers and critical essays 
written in English have made him somewhat more familiar to 
the British and American music lover. The judgments passed 
upon this new composer are varied, but in the case of particular 
compositions not so divergent as one might have expected. When 
one reads the criticisms which followed the performances of 
Schonberg’s String Quartet by the Flonzaley Quartet in America, 
one finds running through all of them a note of surprise at the 
discovery that Schonberg was, after all, not so much of a “futurist’ * 
as the rumors that preceded him from the Continent had led 
everyone to expect; but that he was an artist, skilled in his craft, 
whose music did not by any means sound absurd, as many had 
anticipated. The String Quartet, is, to be sure, one of Schonberg’s 
earlier efforts, but it exhibits all the characteristic marks of his 
later works, and it is to be hoped that an audience which has 
shown some measure of intelligent appreciation for this composition 
will not assume an entirely unsympathetic attitude toward his 
later works. 

He who would explain the Schonberg of to-day, must needs, 
it appears to me, first show the course of his development; and 
the man who has a real interest in the study of Schonberg’s 
works must travel the same road. Let him begin with Opus 1 
and let him proceed step by step from one composition to the 
next; for Schonberg is one of those artists who, in each work, 
even though it be only a short song or a small piece for the piano, 
aim at some definite and determined expression, and who never 
repeat themselves. In this respect he offers the sharpest contrast 
to Max Reger. The works of this master are hard to under- 
stand, hard, because of the adoption of archaic elements of 
style, because of the complicated counterpoint and because of 
the length of the movements. But when we have once really 
understood a single work by Reger we have the key to them all. 
Schonberg’s works have each of them a new physiognomy, and 
those hearers particularly who pride themselves on their musical 
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ability and knowledge find themselves ever faced by new enigmas. 
The position of the naive music lover who is content with the 
passive enjoyment of what he hears is different. He is immediately 
overcome by a sense of loftiness of idea and of beauty of melody. 
It is a matter of indifference to him whether all the old rules 
have been observed. On the contrary he yields himself without 
restraint to the first and direct impression. 

When I speak thus, it might seem that I held a brief for 
dilettantism in art. Not so! Only it must not be forgotten 
that in art there are no “eternal laws” and rules. Each period 
of history has its own art, and the art of each period has its own 
rules. There are times of which one might say that every work 
which was not in accord with the rules was bad or amateurish. 
Those are the times in which fixed forms exist, to which all artists 
hold fast, merely varying the content. Then there are periods 
when artists break through and shatter the old forms. The 
greatness of their thoughts can no longer be confined within the 
old limits. (Think of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the 
Symphonie Fantastique by Berlioz.) There arises a category of 
art works whose power and beauty can in the beginning be felt 
only and not understood. For this reason an audience that knows 
nothing of rules will enthuse over works of this kind much sooner 
than the average musician who looks for the rules and their 
observance. And so it is with Schonberg, who, having first 
expanded and changed the current forms, has now demolished 
them entirely. If we are inclined to count this a fault, let us 
remember the words of Hans Sachs in the “ Meistersingers of 
Nuremberg.” 

If ye by rules would measure, what doth not with your rules agree, 

Forgetting all your learning, seek first what its rules may be. 

Schonberg was born on the thirteenth of September, 1874. 
His youth was passed in moderate circumstances. He had no 
early instruction in music and when his talent began to stir 
itself he was compelled to learn his art all by himself from books. 
He is in the strictest sense of the word an autodidact and a self- 
made man. And this was a condition very favorable to his 
peculiar gifts, for he grew up in an epoch in which Richard Wagner 
so dominated the thoughts and feelings of young musicians, that 
scarcely a single one could withdraw himself from this influence. 
Schonberg, however, felt himself drawn toward another artist, 
one whom his friend and later teacher, Alexander von Zemlinsky, 
also revered — toward Johannes Brahms. This is very remarkable; 
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for, as a rule, it is just impetuous youth that finds little joy in 
the intimate art of Brahms, but is fascinated by the music of 
Wagner; whereas riper age frequently turns away from Wagner 
and prefers the quartets of Brahms. We might mention yet 
another of the first musicians of our day, who has gone through 
the same process. Richard Strauss began his career as a disciple 
of Brahms, but turned gradually into the ways Wagner had 
blazed. Strauss and Schonberg, thanks to their first love, have 
this advantage over other modern composers — they acquired 
from Brahms a mastery of technique that knows no limitations. 
To this they added later the impulse of inventive genius. Whereas 
so many composers have given us their best in their early works 
and have failed to forge onward later in life, because they were 
lacking in technique, Schonberg and Strauss, in their early works, 
merely improved their faculties by practise, and gathered strength 
for the greater performances of their later years. It was not until 
after he had arrived at the age of manhood that Schonberg placed 
himself under the guidance of Alexander von Zemlinsky, at 
present conductor of the German opera in Prague. When he saw 
no possibility of establishing himself in Vienna he went to Berlin. 
Those were the days of the newly established “Ueberbrettl,” a 
kind of artistic cabaret. A number of young, enterprising German 
authors and poets wrote for this “Ueberbrettl ” which was managed 
by Hans von Wolzogen, Frank Wedekind and Otto Julius 
Bierbaum. At this institution Schonberg became Kapellmeister 
and later, on the recommendation of Richard Strauss, he was 
made an instructor at the Stern Conservatory. But here, as in 
Vienna, Schonberg saw no possibility of deriving permanent means 
of subsistence. Great plans, which he evolved at this time, and 
great compositions met with no appreciation, and in 1904 he 
resolved to return to Vienna. 

These were the years of the artistic revolution in Germany 
known as the “Secession.” Young painters had united under the 
leadership of Gustav Klimt, the “Wiener Werkstatte” under Josef 
Hoffmann led the new movement among the architects and 
interior decorators, and the opera was directed by the genius of 
Gustav Mahler, who called all these artists to his support in the 
mise-en-scene and thus secured an artistic harmony between the 
music and the stage setting. Schonberg became acquainted with 
Gustav Mahler who was then at work upon his great symphonic 
compositions and who manifested a great deal of interest in 
Schonberg’s music. Mahler’s was the dominating will in the 
musical world of Vienna at that time, and his wish that some of 
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Schonberg’s music be performed could not be disregarded. People 
began to sing Schonberg’s songs. The Rose Quartet — so called 
after the name of its first violin, the Concert Master of the Vienna 
opera, Arnold Rose — performed his sextet and his quartet in 
D minor and later on his Chamber Symphony. About this time 
the Vereinigung schaffender Tonkiinstler (Association of Creative 
Musical Artists) was founded, which in its orchestral concerts 
brought Schonberg’s symphonic poem “Pelleas and Melisande” 
before the public. Schonberg began to gather a small circle of 
admirers about him. Pupils came and took lessons in harmony 
and counterpoint. They were fascinated by Schonberg’s peculiar 
faculty of discovering and explaining the faults and weaknesses 
of their work. Every good teacher is able to discover and correct 
the faults in the exercises of his pupils. Most teachers would 
point out the place and say to the pupil, “There is a mistake. 
Correct it and bring the exercise again next lesson.” Some might 
take the trouble to write down the passage in a correct form in 
order to show the pupil how he should have done it. It was 
Schonberg’s habit to write down three or four variants of the 
faulty passage to demonstrate to the pupil not merely how he 
might have worked correctly, but to point out to him a number of 
possibilities according to which he might have avoided the error. 
And this he did, not only in the case of positive mistakes, but 
in all cases where the compositions submitted to him displayed 
weakness. In this way he communicated to his pupils the utmost 
fluency in the technical handling of their musical material and 
great ease in surmounting the difficulties that arose from the 
nature of this material. 

Schonberg adopts the point of view that the theory of music 
must be learned like a trade, and that the rules of music have 
the same significance as the rules according to which a young 
carpenter or joiner learns his handicraft, and from this view- 
point he wrote his book on harmony. It was written during the 
last years of his stay at Vienna and is the result of the experience 
which Schonberg accumulated in the course of his own teaching. 
This book on harmony (published in the Universal Edition at 
Vienna), is a large volume written from beginning to end in a 
style that keeps the reader intensely interested. Clever, frequently 
indulging in paradox, it is a book for teachers and for intelligent 
musicians who wish to use it as a handbook in teaching, not a 
book for pupils. It is so instructive and unique in so many 
respects that a translation into English would be highly desirable. 
It would disclose to many musicians an entirely new outlook. 
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It will some day be necessary for the future biographer of 
Schonberg to determine the psychological turning point of the 
artist’s creative career in this Vienna period. Although, as I have 
already said, the works of Schonberg form a logical sequence, each 
of them leading up to its successor, we do find a gap at a 
decisive point in the chain, a gap which may perhaps be bridged 
over and explained by unfinished works. There is, for instance, 
a second chamber symphony, the greater part of which is complete, 
but which for some reason unknown to us will always remain a 
fragment. A far more satisfactory explanation, it seems to me, 
may be found in a psychological phenomenon to which we have 
an analogy in Richard Wagner. There is an interval of a number 
of years, between the composition of “Lohengrin” and of “Rhein- 
gold.” During these apparently barren years a change of style 
is accomplished in Wagner’s works, a change prepared theoretically 
by a number of aesthetic and philosophical essays which become 
the medium of the transition. In order, therefore, to understand 
the evolution of Wagner the musician, we must fill the gap in the 
musical development by appealing to Wagner the philosopher, 
the essayist and the dramatist. Or better — the art phenomenon 
Wagner as a whole can be explained and understood only by 
considering all phases of his mental activity at the same time, 
and where one function is crowded into the background, we must 
fall back upon the others to complete the picture. 

We find Schonberg, during the last years of his second 
Vienna period, busying himself intensely with the problems of 
music, problems called up by his activity as a teacher of pupils, 
many of whom were students of musicology at the University, 
so that his instruction often took the form of a Platonic dialogue. 
The living spirit of these conversations is lost, but a reflex of it 
may be discovered on many pages of the book on harmony. 
In this book Schonberg reiterates the old pedagogical adage, that 
instruction ofttimes serves to help the instructor arrive at 
clearness in his own ideas. 

Perhaps, says he, the pupil is nothing more than the teacher’s 
projection of himself into the outer world. The teacher’s words are 
addressed to himself when he speaks to his pupil. He instructs himself, 
is his own teacher, his own pupil. In allowing the world to listen as 
he teaches himself, clearing away the rubbish of old and erroneous 
ideas, substituting, perhaps, new and more farsighted principles, he is 
acting as he does when, in his capacity as a creative artist, he gives his 
compositions to the world. He seeks in these works to arrive at a 
mutual understanding with himself, to grasp his own mind clearly; and 
the world listens, for it knows well, this matter is its own concern. 
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Then Schonberg writes a “Drama with music,” “Die gliick- 
liche Hand” (The Fortunate Hand), a series of grotesque visions, 
partly realistic, partly symbolical. There are few pieces with 
which one can compare it, to make clear what we are to understand 
under this form. The underlying emotional idea might perhaps 
be best likened to that of one of Strindberg’s weird little plays, 
save that Schonberg, in addition to the spoken word and the 
suggested thought, counts to a greater extent upon the effect of 
a picture thrown by a lantern upon a screen on the stage. One 
might say that the succession of ever-varying colors upon the 
screen has a musical effect upon the spectator and casts him 
into particular and definite moods. With Schonberg the asso- 
ciation between colors and chords is uncommonly close. Although 
it may sound paradoxical, there is much truth in a remark that 
Schonberg once made while discussing his quartet. “At this 
point” he said “I was unable to express what I felt by means 
of a chord. I should much have preferred to take a painter’s 
brush and to set down a spot of color here.” His publisher, the 
manager of the Universal Edition, Emil Hertzka, stood by when 
Schonberg said this, and Schonberg turning toward him remarked 
laughingly “Oh, don’t be frightened! you need have no fear that 
you will now have to print colored scores for me.” The composer 
had begun to devote himself passionately to painting and his 
love for this art seems to me to explain the break in his musical 
development. 

One must really have been personally acquainted with 
Schonberg at this time to understand all this. He was in his 
best and most vigorous years, full of ideas and of joy in his work. 
But there was no possibility of making for himself an adequate 
position in life outside the small circle of his adherents, and so 
his restless desire to work impelled him to seek new means of 
expression. He found them in the art of the painter. In a short 
time and with incredible aptness he acquired the fundamental 
principles of the technique of painting, and after a year of training 
he began to paint portraits and visions, which displayed a genius 
almost sinister. These pictures, placed on exhibition in the rooms 
of the Vienna art dealer, Hugo Heller, called forth a storm of 
protest more horrified even than Schonberg’s music had. Justly 
so, and unjustly. They must not be regarded as finished works 
of art, they are too faulty for that; but as manifestations of genius 
in a gifted individual they are worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. These pictures and the drama reveal to us the soul 
and the lot of an artist possessed of almost supernatural power. 
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such as has not been known since the days of the poet E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, the painter Delacroix, or the musician Berlioz. 
They must accordingly be judged by a standard other than that 
applied to merely pleasant, enjoyable works of art. We must 
expect no dainty, toying rhythms, but the utterance of a passionate 
soul, harrowed by doubt, often indulging in sarcasm, but always 
feeling deeply. 

Mahler died in 1911 after a severe and protracted illness. 
During the few years before his death he passed but little of his 
time in Vienna, always however keeping in touch with Schonberg. 
Even on his deathbed his thoughts turned towards his protege, 
whom he commended to the care of his friends. After Mahler’s 
death Schonberg felt the loneliness of his position in Vienna and 
once more changed his quarters to Berlin. As a matter of fact 
he aroused more interest in this city than in Vienna, and presented 
himself to the public as a conductor of his own works in Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Leipzig, Prague, Moscow, St. Petersburg and London. 
During the next two years he made concert tours through most 
of the large cities in Germany, producing his melodrama “Pierrot 
Lunaire.” At a bound he leaped into the position of an artist 
whose name is familiar to everyone, and who is now recognized 
as one of the leaders in modern music. 

As has been stated, it is wrong to found one’s judgment of 
Schonberg as an artist upon acquaintance with his last works 
only. Even though he himself looks upon his earlier works as 
mere preliminary efforts, we, in judging him, may not do so. 
All true artists who look and press forward find in their past 
performance a source of disturbance to the plans they make for 
the immediate present. Think of Wagner, who, while longing 
with his whole heart to have his “Tristan” produced, had nothing 
but suggestions and reports of new performances of “Rienzi” and 
“Tannhauser” dinned into his ears. It is a positive duty of the 
public to take an interest in every artist’s riper work. The last 
is the important point. 

Schonberg’s first published works (Opus 1 to Opus 3) are 
songs, which, so far as their technical character is concerned, 
may be best likened to the songs of Hugo Wolf. The voice part 
is a melody independent of the piano accompaniment and the 
piano part is worked out very elaborately. Each of the songs has 
its own physiognomy. They are not very easy to sing, but they 
present no great difficulties to an intelligent singer with a big 
and flexible voice, and will soon captivate him by their melodic 
beauty. Opus 1 consists of two songs of some length for baritone; 
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Opus 2 and Opus 3 are songs to texts by Richard Dehmel, Gott- 
fried Keller, Jens Peter Jacobsen and others. In these songs we 
begin to notice the broad expressive cantilena, which becomes 
characteristic of Schonberg’s work and which reaches its height 
in the “Gurrelieder” which we shall treat more at length later. 

Schonberg’s first large work is the string sextet. Opus 4, 
“ Verklarte Nacht” (Hallowed Night) a tone poem after the poem 
of the same name by Richard Dehmel, who uses it as an intro- 
duction to his “Romance in Romanzas” “Zwei Menschen” (Two 
Human Beings). Schonberg casts his composition in the mould 
of a symphonic poem, not as the average young composer would 
have done, for a large orchestra, but for two violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos. With this modest combination our composer 
succeeds in getting effects that transcend those of many a large 
orchestral piece. A few bars from the coda of the sextet may 
serve to illustrate this point. The measures quoted correspond 
to the last words of Dehmel’s poem, 

Zwei Menschen gehn durch hohe, helle Nacht 

(Two beings move through lofty, radiant night). 


The passionate moments of the part which has just preceded are 
over, the impassioned souls are transfigured. Schonberg shows 
us — the melody of the first violin is the woman, the cello is the 
man — how the lovers, forgetting the world and all about them, 
wander side by side through the starlit glory of the silent night. 



The next composition, Opus 5, is the symphonic poem 
“Pelleas and Melisande” after Maeterlinck’s play. The work was 
composed about the same time as Debussy’s music drama. In this 
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work we find Schonberg already making use of chords and tone 
combinations which we do not find again until eight years later 
they occur in Richard Strauss’s “Electra.” Although the piece 
moves along in uninterrupted flow, we might designate it as a 
symphony in four movements, for we can clearly discern four 
separate parts bound together in thematic connection. The first 
movement presents to us, after a gloomy introduction, the tender 
theme of Melisande; then follow Golo, characterized by an 
energetic motive in the horn, and Pelleas, announced by a clear- 
voiced trumpet. These themes are developed and combined, one 
with the others, and so we are brought to the second movement, 
corresponding to a scherzo. It pictures Melisande’s playful 
sporting with the ring which Golo had given her. The ring falls 
into the water — threatening chords in the trombones which lead 
over to the next movement, the meeting of Pelleas and Melisande 
at the tower. Here the orchestra entrances us with tones of 
wondrous tenderness that portray Pelleas caressing and toying 
with Melisande’s long locks. But Golo’s suspicions are aroused 
and the lovers must part. This brings us to a broad Adagio 
overflowing with warm and heartfelt melody. The last part 
resumes the themes of the beginning but in altered forms, and 
then the trumpet intones a closing chorale marked by the same 
ethereal and unearthly expression as the close of the sextet. 
The opinions of to-day with regard to program music may differ 
from those of a few years ago. But this work may be grasped 
with or without the aid of a program, and its greatness lies in 
the fact that it preconceives a kind of impressionism without 
abandoning entirely the conventional forms of musical architecture. 

This work of large dimensions is succeeded by a set of songs. 
The eight songs of Opus 6 met with violent opposition at their 
first performance. To-day they do not seem nearly so revolu- 
tionary. They are a logical sequel to the songs of Opus 3, and 
are in their turn continued in the six songs for orchestra of Opus 8. 

During this period, between Opus 4 and Opus 5, Schonberg 
composed a work, which, when it was published later without an 
opus number, made his name famous: — the “Gurrelieder,” a cycle 
of ballads by Jens Peter Jacobsen, the great Danish poet, for 
whose poems Schonberg had conceived a lively fancy. The work 
is divided into three parts. The first and second consist of ballads 
for soprano, alto and tenor, composed after the manner of a 
“Lied” but connected organically one with another by orchestral 
preludes, interludes and postludes. In the third part a male 
chorus is added, and at the end, a mixed chorus. Before the 
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entrance of the mixed chorus, Schonberg inserts a melodrama for 
a speaking voice with orchestra. The first production of this 
work, which requires a colossal orchestra and a correspondingly 
large chorus, took place in Vienna on February 23, 1913. Vienna 
has never seen such an instantaneous success, and the work met 
with the same success after performances in Leipzig and Berlin 
under Nikisch and under Schonberg. The “Gurrelieder” are a 
drama of love like Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” or Debussy’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” only they are, one might say, free 
from every trace of a “disturbing” dramatic action, a purely 
lyrical work. The story which these ballads tell is, in a few words, 
this. King Waldemar comes to Castle Gurre, beholds Klein-Tove 
and is immediately consumed with love for her. The queen in 
jealous rivalry accomplishes the death of Klein-Tove. In the 
anguish of his heart King Waldemar curses God, and in punishment 
is condemned after death to gallop at night with all his henchmen 
in a wild chase through the clouds. But his love is stronger 
than death and damnation. All nature speaks to him of Tove, and 
each morning when the horrors of the night are past, he finds 
Tove in the reawakening of Nature. The prelude of the first part 
portrays in unusually delicate colors the fall of darkness. The very 
first measures of the orchestra are without a parallel— a Simmering 
movement in the flutes and violins, sombre harmonies sinking 
down over the earth, and all is peace and rest. Waldemar ’s first 
number continues in this mood. From the distance Tove’s answer 
floats over to us in a song filled with the tenderest emotion, that 
stretches out over space in one long span of melody, kissed and 
caressed as by moonbeams in the winsome figures of the solo 
violin. Then Waldemar hastens to Tove; his steed can scarcely 
bear him to her speedily enough. The orchestra pictures the 
galloping ride. The commotion increases until Waldemar’s eyes 
light upon Tove, and now there follows a dialogue of song which 
must be accounted one of the most beautiful things in the litera- 
ture of modern music. Here is the beginning of Waldemar’s 
ballad, showing us merely the germ of the melodic material which 
is developed more and more in the course of the ballad. 
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In the following extract we see the sweeping breadth and no- 
bility of line of the melody in which Tove confesses her love 
to King Waldemar. It is really Tove’s “theme.” 
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By little and little the dialog assumes a more serious character. 
Premonitions of death come over the lovers, but they have no 
fear of the end. Solemn yet pulsing with victory is the song in 
which Tove tells of her vision of a new and more beautiful life 
after death, and in which she greets Death as her deliverer. 



A long orchestral postlude continues the love scene until it 
is harshly interrupted by the advent of the message of disaster. 
A bird of the woods brings the news that Tove had been done to 
death by the Queen. With this song of sadness, which is a master- 
piece in the portrayal of overwhelming sorrow, the first part of 
the story is brought to a close. 

The second part is very short. It contains but one song — 
King Waldemar’s complaint and his rebellion against the will of 
God. This song, rich in heroic accents, is characterized by an 
expression of massive power. 

Deep gloom marks the beginning of the third part. Waldemar’s 
henchmen awake from the sleep of death and prepare for the 
storm-ride. A peasant, who hears the wild horsemen approaching, 
utters a hurried prayer. Ever wilder the storm of the riders 
draws near and then we hear a twelve-part chorus of male voices, 
a conception of inexpressible grandeur and power, “Gegrusst, o 
Konig, an Gurres Strand!” (All hail, O king, on Gurre’s shore!) 
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A short, pathetically grotesque episode interrupts the narra- 
tive. The king’s jester, so free from blame in this tragedy, 
bemoans his lot. Schonberg here strikes a key which forecasts 
very clearly his present style. The fool’s song, although it comes 
immediately after the effective male chorus, has always, in its 
extravagant way, made a strong impression upon the hearers. 

After the fierce ride of the night, the drama is brought to 
a close by “The wild chase of the Summer Wind.” All the 
crushing accents, the sinister shadows, the gloomy colors are 
dissipated. The orchestra is thin, the leading of the voices, almost, 
I might say, like chamber music. This closing number was 
scored by Schonberg only a short time since, and it shows a 
radical change in his art of orchestration. Schonberg’s instru- 
mental work in the “Gurrelied'er” is based, up to this number, 
on Wagner’s Nibelungen orchestra. With the piece in question 
he has created a new style. It is not a case of new tonal “effects.” 
The novelty arises from the leading of the parts in the various 
instruments. It is impossible to speak of the beauty and the 
mastery of art in the last chorus, or to attempt to describe them 
to one who has not heard them. Those who are able to read 
score can form some idea of the beauty of the piece in the photo- 
lithographic reproduction of Schonberg’s autograph, published in 
the Universal Edition in Vienna. Schonberg’s manuscript is so 
clearly written and so free from error, that it can be read as 
easily as engraved music. 

With the composition Opus 7 to Opus 10, we enter upon a 
new epoch. They are in a transitional style which will lead to 
the works of a third epoch, beginning with Opus 11, a set of 
pieces for the piano. In this second epoch Schonberg evolves a 
complicated chamber music style, founded technically in many 
respects on Brahms. But we may discover many intimations of 
new forms and new musical ideas, we may note a striving toward 
conciseness and directness of utterance such as we shall find 
again in the later works. This period opens with the already 
mentioned string sextet in D minor, Opus 7. The work is of 
forty -five minutes’ duration, and has a new but very simple form. 
The opening movement, resembling the conventional first move- 
ment of a symphony or quartet is very extensive, and the other 
movements (Scherzo, Adagio, Finale) are nested, so to speak, 
in the development portion of this first movement, so that the 
first movement embraces all the others. We find a form similar, 
but much shorter, in the chamber symphony for fifteen solo 
instruments. This work was greeted with a storm of hisses on 
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its first performance in Vienna; but its second performance a few 
years later was a decided success. It was also played in Berlin 
under Schonberg and in Leipzig under Nikisch. For the connoisseur 
this chamber symphony is an extremely interesting work. He is 
amazed at the polyphonic art displayed in it, but on the whole he 
gains the impression that it is too much ‘Tart pour l’art.” 
The symphony does not warm the heart. There are no moments 
when one is carried away or deeply moved, such as we may find 
in many passages of the D minor quartet. 

The most remarkable work in this group is the second string 
quartet Opus 10, for the usual strings with the addition of a 
soprano voice in the third and fourth movements. The peculiarity 
of this work lies in the fact that the form of the classic quartet 
is maintained even when the vocal part is added; for the third 
movement, a setting of the poem “Litany” by Stefan George, is 
an Adagio with variations, and the fourth movement “Entriik- 
kung” (Ecstasy), by the same poet is a Finale with a slow intro- 
duction. In the large intervals of the melody, like those in the 
following violin motive from the last movement, 



and in short violent upheavals which swell from piano to fortissimo 
in the course of a few measures and are suddenly broken off, we 
see indications of the new style. 

With the songs Opus 15 (Poems by Stefan George) and the 
three piano pieces Opus 11, as Schonberg himself tells us, the 
new period sets in. Whatever our attitude towards these com- 
positions may be, one thing is certain — the composer who has 
given us the “Gurrelieder” and the D minor quartet has furnished 
sufficient proof that he is entitled to a place in the first rank 
among modern composers, and that we must put faith in every- 
thing he may write now or in the future, and even be convinced 
that every composition bears in itself its own logical justification. 
Whether the paths which Schonberg treads are destined to become 
the highways of the music of the future, or whether they are 
just the last spurs of the old romantic music, here grotesquely 
distorted to its extreme limits, is an entirely different question, 
for which we may at present find a psychological but not an 
aesthetic answer. We have a similar phenomenon in the history 
of the music of the sixteenth century, in the person of the Italian 
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composer, Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa. Whereas the use of 
chromatic notes was permitted within very modest limits in the 
madrigals of his day, he followed the principle of the chromatic 
leading of the voices to a logical conclusion, which we cannot 
observe again until we reach the later works of Richard Wagner. 
The age which succeeded Gesualdo was interested in other prob- 
lems and did not follow in the path pointed out by him. (I hope 
in a future essay to treat this unique personality more in detail.) 
The same fate may be in store for Schonberg. It is a question 
whether he will find imitators, for his most gifted pupils, Alban 
Berg and Anton von Webern, have arrived at a style of aphoristic 
brevity which admits of no further development. By the same 
token future composers cannot pass him by unnoticed, and may 
not with weaker capabilities attempt what he has already accom- 
plished. 

In his first period, which includes chiefly vocal works, Schon- 
berg’s task was to extend the field of melodic expression; in the 
second period, devoted largely to instrumental works, he seeks to 
arrive at the perfection of classic form by vitalizing each individual 
voice and by an intimate fusion of ideas in the process of transition 
from one idea to another. Nowhere is there a break or a sudden 
leap; each thought grows imperceptibly out of that which preceded 
it. In the third period of his evolution Schonberg attacks both 
problems, the problem of melody and that of form, together, 
and seeks to unite them in a new way. In order that his music 
may follow the slightest emotional impulse, be it never so subtle, 
he constructs his melody of a string of small particles or motives, 
which like the dabs of color in an impressionist painting, when 
viewed close at hand, appear like a conglomeration of disparate 
ideas thrown together without discrimination. If, however, we 
stand off and listen, as it were, from afar, these melodic particles 
all fall into line in the “unending melody” of the piece, a phenom- 
enon which is at the same time a constitutive element of 
Schonberg’s form. 

From the technical point of view the advance in this new 
art lies in the fact that form and content coincide absolutely. 
It is not a case of setting up a theme or a motive, which then 
determines the course of the development, but each thematic 
component of the work is complete in itself, and yet fuses easily 
with the other parts to make a uniform higher entity. 

The points in these works which thrust themselves before 
all others upon the attention of most auditors, the dissonances 
and the absence of a determinate key, are matters of secondary 
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importance. The dissonant character of the work is the result 
of the contrapuntal treatment of the voices. The harmonies 
could not be more agreeable, because they are inseparably bound 
up with the melodic elements of the composition. As we all 
know, the ear becomes accustomed very quickly to new and 
unusual dissonances. The difficulty in the apperception of these 
new works lies in the effort required to follow the leading of the 
individual voices, and to understand these voices themselves in 
their incisive brevity. This may perhaps be more clearly explained, 
if I set down three fragments of melody all of the same general 
type, but each from a different period of the composer’s evolution. 
It will be apparent that in each successive illustration the same 
emotional content is expressed in a shorter time and with the 
aid of fewer tones. 

I. Traumleben Op. 6 


Es ruht auf mel-nem Mun - de ein Fruh - lingjung und warm 



The first example from the song “Traumleben” (Dream Life) 
shows in its leaps of the minor ninth a specimen of the advanced 
stage of our author’s first period. At the same time, it is charac- 
teristic, from the point of view of the harmony, for the wealth 
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of fancy with which Schdnberg makes use of the most varied 
chords without leaving his tonic key, E major. Many another 
composer would never have found his way back from such a 
long harmonic excursion, and would have strayed along by-paths 
into the jungle of modulation. But Schonberg, even in his most 
daring undertakings, never loses sight of the goal at which he is 
driving. The second example is a fragment of the second theme 
of the chamber symphony. We observe here, even though the 
wide intervals are absent, the strong tendency toward expansion. 
The theme possesses a motive power of unusual intensity. And 
finally, the third example represents Schonberg’s recent style. 
It is taken from an unpublished monodrama, “Erwartung” 
(Expectation) . The melody, soaring upward in the second violin, 
is taken up by the flute. It arches out in a sweeping curve, yet 
takes at times most unexpected turns. The quotation also affords 
a good illustration of the new style of orchestration. In the 
chord which supports the melodic arch the upper tone is played 
by the oboe, the next by the muted trumpet, and the lowest 
is held by the flute. This impressionist style of orchestration is 
found in the five pieces for orchestra, Opus 16, the score of which 
may be had in the Edition Peters for the nominal sum of two 
Marks (fifty cents). The opus number of the songs by Stefan 
George (Opus 15) is misleading, for, as we have seen, they were 
composed before the piano pieces, Opus 11. When they were 
first performed, in Vienna, Schonberg wrote a few words by way 
of explanation. He said: 

With these songs by Stefan George I have succeeded for the first 
time in approaching an ideal of form and of expression which I have 
been holding up to myself for years. I have heretofore had neither 
the strength nor the sureness to accomplish its realization. Now that 
I have at last determined to travel this road, I am conscious of having 
swept aside the vacillation of the aesthetics of the past. And although 
I strive toward what seems to me a sure goal, I am nevertheless aware 
even now of the resistance which I shall have to overcome. I feel the 
rise in temperature due to the opposition of even the most insignificant 
temperaments, and I foresee that even some of those who have hitherto 
had faith in me, will be unable to see the necessity of this development. 

In truth, the external appearance of these songs, which are 
bound together in a sort of architectural unity, is entirely new. 
The piano part is no longer an accompaniment of the voice, as 
we find it even with Wolf and Richard Strauss; it is entirely 
independent. It makes no continued use even of a single motive, 
movement or rhythm, but plays ever new and changing figures 
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and motives which are rounded off in themselves and need no 
further working out. The architectonic significance becomes 
apparent only after we have heard several of them in succession. 
It is the same with the three piano pieces which were composed 
immediately after the songs. The second of these has been 
arranged for concert performance by Busoni. The realization of 
all these tendencies on a larger scale is brought by the “Five 
pieces for orchestra” which present to the orchestra a number of 
entirely new problems. It is no longer the conductor’s duty to 
bring into prominence any single voice which may appear to 
him to possess thematic importance, nor to equalize or smooth 
out the mixture of instrumental elements in a chord which may 
seem ill-balanced. Where Schonberg wants one voice more 
prominent than the others, he scores accordingly. The conductor 
must see, as we are informed in a foot note to the second piece, 
that each performer plays with exactly the degree of loudness or 
softness that is prescribed, exactly, that is, in the subjective 
sense with respect to the nature of his instrument and not ob- 
jectively with regard to the tone effect of the whole instrumental 
body. Orchestras and conductors must first be educated up to 
these problems. The conductor must resign one of his hitherto 
most important functions, that of being a real leader in the 
course of the actual performance. His work must be accomplished 
during rehearsals; when the time for actual performance comes, 
he must efface himself and trust to the members of his orchestra 
to perform their parts exactly as they were practised during 
rehearsal. 

Of all of Schonberg’s compositions the six new piano pieces, 
Opus 17, seemed least comprehensible. They are apparently 
amorphous products of very few measures, which leave but a 
fleeting impression like a cinematograph picture. They are to 
Schonberg’s works viewed as a whole, what leaves from a sketch 
book are to a painter’s work, short, aphoristic but significant 
pen sketches, thought-fragments, if one may call them so. To 
judge them as pieces for the piano, as the somewhat misleading 
title calls them, would be unfair, both to these little attempts 
and to Schonberg’s large works. The composer has here carried 
his striving for brief utterance, excluding every repetition, to 
its last extreme. His pupils attempt to go beyond him and to 
clothe such little sketches in the ample folds of a piece for large 
orchestra, a proceeding which appears to me to be without aesthetic 
justification. For one of the first commandments of every art 
or craft demands that form and the medium of expression be 
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in some measure commensurate. If we wish to erect a two-story 
cottage in the country we do not build a lower story of huge 
blocks of granite. The architectural balance is crushed by the 
mere sense of material weight. If we set in motion the masses 
of the large orchestra they must be employed in forms that 
require a reasonable time in the performance. And even though 
the desired tone effects in a short piece seem to require larger 
means, this requirement may not be fulfilled unless the formal 
development is of adequate extent. This is one of the points 
in which danger threatens the future of Schonberg and his school. 
It is not the free form and the atonic system of harmony which 
menace his progress, for never yet have men been able to place 
a real hindrance in the way of a bold innovation in art. On the 
other hand, no irrational exaggeration in the adaptation of the 
means or in the treatment of the medium of an art has ever 
manifested a long life. The vagaries of Bernini’s successors in 
the architecture of the later baroque had to make way for a far 
simpler, one might almost say, an artless art. 

In his latest composition, Opus 21, the twenty-one poems of 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” a melodrama for recitation by one speaker 
with the accompaniment of the piano, flute (piccolo), clarinet 
(bass-clarinet), violin (viola) and violoncello, Schonberg has 
avoided these pitfalls and has again created an entirely new and 
unique work. Once again he could give way to his inclination 
to portray harshly grotesque and weirdly supernatural subjects. 
Never before have such fantastically extravagant and such 
tragi-comic scenes found a cognate genius to translate them into 
music. But never before has any artist gone so near to the limits 
of that which the human ear can comprehend. Of course, one 
must hear the work repeatedly to appreciate its true significance. 
The repeated renditions in Berlin and the numerous performances 
in the smaller cities of Germany, have contributed not a little 
toward making Schonberg’s name popular. 

Within the last ten years Schonberg has passed through an 
incredibly rapid development. As he is now but forty-one years 
of age, who can foretell where his present course will lead him? 
Whithersoever it tends, we need have no fears for him. He will 
always find new ideas and present them in a convincing way. 
And while we find him at first a lone and solitary figure in the 
field which he has opened up, later surrounded by a few faithful 
friends and pupils, and finally gathering an ever-increasing host of 
admirers about him, we also notice other composers like Busoni, 
Maurice Ravel and Igor Stravinsky, not directly acquainted with 
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Schonberg, independently following tendencies akin to his. The 
time is not far distant when we shall see a younger generation 
imitating him directly. A warning against the danger of this 
proceeding is timely even now. The result of any attempt to 
imitate an impassioned genius by those who, not having experienced 
those crises in life which impelled him to action, can succeed 
merely in copying the means of expression which he adopted, we 
have seen in the case of Richard Wagner and the Wagnerites. 
The imitators of Schonberg could hardly succeed even in copying 
his means of expression, because his musical language has become 
so complicated that he himself can offer no theoretical explanation 
of his latest works and must rely entirely upon his intuitive 
musical feeling. Perhaps it is just the ultimate failure of such 
experiments that will lead to the adoption of simpler forms of 
speech in music. Not, as some guileless souls hope, a return to 
Mozart — that would be a mere artistic pastime without sense 
and without profit — but the adoption of a simpler musical language 
with a new melodic and harmonic style such as Schonberg offers 
us as a part of his life experience. 

We may witness another phenomenon like that which the history 
of musical art records about the year 1600, when Peri and Caccini 
abandoned the refined and perfected language and form of the 
complicated madrigal, and, in a style exhibiting all the uncouth- 
ness of youth, but also youth’s joyful faith in its own future, 
composed their first operas. It seems to me that in the nineteenth 
century and beyond it we have lived through an epoch, which, 
beginning with the classical composers, led us to the Romantics, 
and which, with Schonberg as the last of the Romantics, is drawing 
to its close. It is an epoch of tremendous progress in musical 
culture and it is rich in great names. But we must not look for 
the Messiah and expect another and still greater composer to 
crown the age. Unless I deceive myself — and all historical 
arguments seem to favor the view that we stand on the threshold 
of a new era — the coming epoch will be an age of small forms, a 
period of construction in which we must first discover and develop 
the new musical language. The sudden and widespread interest 
in primitive music, in folk-music, and in the music of savage 
races seems to indicate that this new tendency has already received 
its theoretical foundation. Men’s interest turns not so much 
toward finished art as toward an art which displays natural 
force, though it may at times appear uncultivated. This is a 
source of new musical scales and new rhythms. That we have 
approached nearer to this new epoch than one might suspect, is 
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due largely to Arnold Schonberg. In the “Gurrelieder” he has 
raised the romantic lyrical opera to its highest summit. In his 
quartets, in the sextet and in the Chamber Symphony he has 
brought the classical form to perfection, and then in the succeed- 
ing works he has demolished all existing forms, conventions and 
ideas and begun to raise the structure of musical art anew. His 
personality is too full of life, too specifically artistic, his individ- 
uality too pronounced to allow of making the structure he has 
raised a theoretical and therefore a universal model for those who 
succeed him. He merely announces: “Now are all the bridges 
which lead back to the old world of music burned behind you. 
Plunge manfully into the current of the new era. Let us see 
you put forth what strength you have!” 

(Translated by Otto Kinkeldey) 



THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 
AND THE ARTIST’S PROGRESS 

By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

T HE popular idea of the artistic temperament, an idea 
fostered by most of the novels that take it as their subject, 
is that it is a kind of freak of nature, a more or less agreeabl e 
monstrosity ; but while it is, perhaps fortunately, of rare occurrence 
in any family circle, it seems to be a perfectly natural and normal 
thing, which may be analysed with some benefit to the possessor 
or his friends. To be sure, it is impossible to detect its presence 
either at birth or during childhood; but many parents and guard- 
ians, when it begins to manifest itself, seem to lose their heads 
altogether, and to distract themselves with problems as to the 
treatment of the genius who has come so inopportunely into their 
midst. It is not really a calamity; but it is a good thing that it 
is not an everyday occurance for a genius to arrive in any ordinary 
family, and indeed, if it were so, the contemplation of a regular 
routine for its proper development, undertaken according to 
rules, would not be a very edifying one. We might suppose that 
a regimen of scales and hair-oil would be prescribed as the most 
practical preparation for the career of an infant prodigy; but 
the whole idea of such deliberate processes is repugnant to most 
people. No doubt in some families where one of the parents has 
shown outstanding artistic ability, there is a tendency to treat 
the children as if they were certain also to attain eminence in art. 
The artistic temperament is a most perverse thing, for it most 
seldom descends from parent to child without some change of 
kind; there are exceptional cases, like the family of the Bachs, 
for example, but it is far more common to find that where it is 
hereditary, the child is apt to show a preference for some other 
art than that in which his parents have achieved success. A 
painter’s son will often turn into a musician, or a poet’s into a 
painter, and these parents find themselves in the same quandary 
with the more commonplace parents who are faced with the 
difficulty I have alluded to. 

To regard the temperament as abnormal, and to treat its 
owner as set apart from the rest of mankind, is to do great harm to 
a child, and not a little to the character of those who have to meet 
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him on a basis of ordinary life. The isolation of one child from 
the rest of his brothers and sisters, on any account save physical 
or mental infirmity, is surely a very bad thing for all parties. We 
do not realize enough that on several sides the most eccentric 
genius is quite commonplace, or would be commonplace if his 
parents had only had the wisdom to treat him like others. Yet 
nothing is more common, whether in life or in novels, than to find 
the possessor of genius swayed by the same impulses as the rest 
of mankind; he is apt to be self-centred to a lamentable extent 
and in ordinary matters of business the same difficulties beset him 
that beset us who have no claim to genius. His faults, it is true, 
are apt to seem more glaring because they are found in a nature 
in which there is the divine spark of artistic accomplishment; but 
even after making all due allowance for this, there is no denying 
that the great majority of those who attain or strive for great 
positions in the world, are in the habit of exhibiting very un- 
desirable defects of character on many sides. I cannot but think 
that this comes in a large measure from the exceptional treatment 
they receive in early days, when little or nothing is done to repress 
bad habits or inclinations, to encourage consideration for others, 
or to make reparation for the kind of everyday difficulties from 
which no genius can possibly be free. The average parent might 
really try to be a little more sensible than the hen who has hatched 
a duck’s egg, and who watches with ever-renewed anxiety every 
effort of her foster-child to reach its natural element. Parents are 
perhaps deterred from treating an exceptional child in the same 
way as other children, in part by a natural anxiety that is identical 
with the hen’s, and in part also by proud anticipation of the 
brilliant prospects they foresee for their offspring. Taking all things 
into consideration, perhaps the hen’s point of view is not as foolish 
as it seems; the commoner fault in the present day, when the 
possession of genius is a solid asset in most people’s opinion, is to 
try too hard to enforce the eccentricities of genius at every point, 
as though the hen were to try the experiment of attracting the 
young duck to the water by getting in herself, after the manner of 
the bathing- women at old-fashioned watering-places. 

Whether the budding genius is an only child or has brothers 
and sisters to associate with, does not greatly affect the sense 
of loneliness which will most likely be felt by him through a great 
part of his life as his most constant experience. It is inevitable 
that the possession of certain unusual faculties and ideals should 
set him spiritually apart from companions who can look at a picture 
or hear music without emotion, while he is thrilling in every fibre 
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to the call of great works of art that he cannot as yet comprehend. 
He can neither guess why he himself is affected, nor why his 
fellows can keep an even pulse when he is so excited. He will 
very soon learn to hide his dearest feelings in his own breast, 
and the discovery of some one who understands and sympathizes 
with him will be one of the great moments of his life. But, because 
this is so, it follows that the more regularly he can be treated like 
his companions in things that do not belong to his art, the greater 
will be his chance of growing up like other people, and the less 
will the spiritual isolation be felt. Granted that he can have 
some carefully conventionalized training apart from the study of 
his special subject, he will be quite likely to obtain popularity 
among other young people, a popularity that will certainly be 
denied him if he is encouraged to keep himself apart from them in 
the ordinary circumstances of life. He will most probably be 
clever at games, and his fellows are extremely unlikely to “put 
nonsense into his head” or to make him think himself exceptional 
in any way. Isolation will be realized by him quite soon enough 
without parental care in encouraging the feeling by special treat- 
ment. 

With regard to the difficult question of general education, 
those who have him in charge will almost certainly be puzzled 
to know how much of the technical study of his chosen art should 
be made to synchronize with other lessons. However great the 
genius, it is desirable that its owner should be sent into the world 
as well equipped as others with the kind of knowledge that most 
people take for granted; and it is very unusual, in the present day, 
to find even the most eccentric entirely ignorant of the rudiments 
of education beyond the “three R’s.” In this respect, a girl has 
less of a problem before her, for the ordinary curriculum of her 
studies will provide some opportunity for advancing in the arts of 
painting or music; but in the case of a boy, it is difficult to arrange 
for such special studies to be taken in addition to those which must 
be the groundwork of every one’s education. The child of parents 
who are themselves distinguished in music or painting will cer- 
tainly not suffer from any lack of opportunity of studying the art 
in which they excel; in certain classes of the social scale, he is far 
more likely to be overtrained, or even to end in the miserable 
career of a wonderchild, with its almost inevitable collapse of 
nerves or decline of artistic ability. Such remarks as these are 
not likely to have any effect whatever on those who are capable 
of exploiting a prodigy for their own advantage; it is the other 
type of parents who stand in most need of advice. 
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In England, however it may be in other countries, the con- 
dition of education in this respect has so wonderfully changed 
for the better within the last half-century or so, that a boy who 
is clever at painting or music may safely be sent to most of the 
large schools, where he will find such technical instruction as will 
carry him on his artistic way and at least will certainly not hinder 
his progress. At most of the public schools, if not at all, a musical 
boy’s studies are so arranged that he can get a certain number of 
hours, — not deducted from his playtime, — for his musical studies, 
besides the choral singing now so general, which, if it does nothing 
else, will help him to become a good reader; and he will be taught 
the rudiments of the instrument of his choice, in such a way that 
later masters will find little to undo. But there can be no harm in 
the artistic progress being slow during schooldays; after this 
period is finished, and the artistic training once definitely started, 
we may fairly look for results much more quickly. 

With the present abundance of institutions where music is 
the chief subject of study, it is most likely that a promising boy 
or girl, one in whom anything like the possession of genius may be 
hoped for, should be sent to one of these music-schools, rather 
than be taught at home. In this particular connection, there are 
very strong objections to a course of serious musical study pursued 
at home. First there is the difficulty and expense of getting 
teachers who are fully competent to deal with the different sides 
of music; some theoretical study must be taken as well as the 
instrument which demands prolonged technical exercise; and it is 
by no means every teacher who is capable of dealing with both the 
theoretical and the practical side of the instrumentalist’s art. 
Still fewer are the singing-masters or mistresses who can even 
show their pupils the way to obtain some smattering of musical 
theory. There is also the danger, in home study, of the pupil 
not finding his level; his teacher will be quite unable to gauge his 
powers after a certain length of time, since all who have experience 
in this way know how difficult it is for a teacher to get outside 
his work in any given case, enough to judge what amount of real 
progress has been made by the learner. He will constantly be 
judging by the results of the last few lessons, and if the pupil happen 
to show a little more or less skill or animation than at the last 
lesson, he will be considered to have made some real advance or 
retrogression, when the difference may really depend upon the 
pupil’s moods, or even on those of the teacher himself. 

Every teacher knows how on some days pupils seem heaven- 
born geniuses, and on others are apparently qualifying for admission 
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into a home for imbeciles; but few are willing to grant that 
the difference of mood may be quite as much in themselves as in 
those they teach. Such differences of mood are of course not 
unknown at the great music-schools, but their influence is to a 
great extent counteracted by the number of teachers under whom 
the studies are pursued, as well as by the system of examinations, 
at which experts, not immediately concerned with the regular 
training of the students, are asked to give an opinion as to their 
real progress. At the great music-schools, the budding genius 
will find himself in a new world, where artistic taste is no longer 
the exception but the rule, and where the things he most cares 
about, which he has been compelled to keep hidden from those 
about him, are the ordinary topics of conversation among his 
fellow-students. It will be a new delight to him to exchange 
ideas on his art with those who are in the came category with 
himself. Art, for a time, will for him descend from her shrine and 
take on the homely garb of daily life. The necessary drudgery, 
at this stage, will hardly be an unmixed delight, but after a short 
novitiate, the joy of occasional achievement will be felt to be the 
best reward for hours of technical labour, and on all sides doors 
will open into the hidden truths of art. 

The period of study at one of our great music-schools is for 
most students a very happy one; the surroundings, so congenial 
to any one who has a real love of the art, the earnestness displayed 
by all in their work, and the opportunities of hearing the per- 
formances of other students, all make for enjoyment as well as 
profit. There is, it is true, a certain danger of a wrong ideal being 
set up, and what is called “professionalism” usurping the place 
of art. There must needs be present some of the sordid element 
of professionalism where everybody either belongs to the musical 
profession, or is anxious to enter it, and of course to make a living 
by it. A “professional” standard is all very well to maintain in 
the matter of technical accuracy, but the “professionalistic” view 
of life is sedulously to be avoided. It may be defined as the 
greedy seeking after fame or money as the main ends of the musical 
career, the setting-up of false standards of excellence, of prejudiced 
opinions, and the thwarting of all generous impulses. In the 
encouragement of this unpleasant trait, the teachers at a great 
school are quite as often to blame as anybody else; it is they who, 
in their self-satisfaction at their pupil’s advance, fill her head with 
erroneous ideas of her own commercial value; “You sing,” they 
will say, “quite as well as Mme. * * * who gets twenty guineas 
every time she sings; therefore why should you not ask for the 
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same terms?” The folly of this kind of suggestion is patent to 
every one who knows the musical world; even supposing the 
master’s assertion to be correct, there are details in such things as 
a concert-manner, deportment, the habit of dealing with mankind, 
and a thousand things which Mme. * * * possesses because she 
has been long before the public, but which the raw student, just 
emerging from the music-school, cannot hope to possess. 

The pecuniary value of one’s own services can only be as- 
certained after many months’ experience of the public; here as 
elsewhere the only sound principle is to begin by asking the lowest 
terms that are possible without loss of prestige, and to work up 
slowly, as the public demand increases. The only people who do 
not see how foolish is the other system are the pupils and teachers 
at the schools; of course the one class takes the other’s words as 
gospel, and the attempt to put them in practice ends in a disaster 
which outsiders cannot be blamed for thinking well-deserved. 
Professionalism shows itself, too, in the unreasoning admiration 
of everything that a fellow-pupil of the same institution may do, 
and an equally unreasoning censure of anything achieved by one 
who has studied elsewhere. This is a habit which is excusable, 
if not actually praiseworthy, among school-boys, but which, in 
artistic circles, both of painting and music, is to be regretted, and 
is sadly apt to last into maturity. 

Another “professionialistic” prejudice that causes much mis- 
understanding, whether in the music-school or in connection with 
private tuition, is that it is treacherous to change one’s teacher 
for whatever cause. At the music-school, such a change can only 
be effected after great searchings of heart, and difficulties of all 
kinds, and perhaps this is as it should be. But in the relations 
between a private pupil and his teacher, there is surely no reason 
for all the vexations, quarrels, and petty jealousies, that are 
engendered whenever the pupil, feeling that he has got from one 
master all that he can assimilate, makes the experiment of resorting 
to another for lessons. It is quite obvious, if we think of the 
thing without reference to individual cases, that no teacher can 
possess the knowledge and skill that are needed to make a pupil 
thoroughly proficient in the highest sense. If he were able to 
impart all that he himself knows of the art, even then the pupil 
would be but a pale copy of the master, and would probably lack 
all individuality. It is not necessary to undo one’s whole method 
with every change of teacher, and it is the notion that this is 
compulsory which is the strongest argument used by those who 
protest against the practice of changing. Small differences of method 
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do not greatly matter, particularly in relation to instrumental 
study. It is true that vocal students run a greater danger than 
others, for, while a pianist who should destroy or damage his 
instrument by wrongly-directed practice can save up money to 
buy another, there is no known process of restoring an absolutely 
ruined voice such as are occasionally turned out even from the best 
music-schools in existence. Why should not eminent teachers 
recognize that the departure of a pupil throws no slur on the 
tuition he or she may have received, but is only due to the feeling 
that something in the course of study is unfitted for the special 
pupil? 

A more liberal attitude towards the passage of pupils from 
one teacher to another would make for the happiness of teachers 
and pupils alike, would create a higher standard of final achieve- 
ment, and would reassure the public as to the capacity of all the 
teachers; for at present, a master who complains of such transitions 
is generally suspected of not being quite such a good teacher as 
is supposed. Let it be frankly admitted that there is no such thing 
as a teacher who can teach every type of pupil, and there need be 
no ill-feeling between really competent masters. At the same time 
the world of music is full of quacks who do try to lure promising 
young singers (the danger is not so great with instrumentalists) 
away from their regular teachers; but the warnings against such 
as these would be easily and safely given, and would be believed 
by the pupil, if the free interchange of pupils were once agreed 
to amongst the competent teachers. There can hardly be an 
artist of any distinction who will say that he owes all he knows 
of his art to one single individual; the lives of all musicians and of 
all painters show that in youth they have been helped by various 
people, not always perhaps in actual lessons, but by the successive 
influences under which they have passed. The motives for such 
a change must of course be carefully scrutinized by the pupil 
and his friends before it is made; if it is an endeavour to follow 
in the steps of some friend who has done work with some other 
master, or a mere compliance with the dictates of fashion, a curiosity 
to try some patent “method,” or the like, then it is well to hesitate 
before altering the method or course of study; but if the pupil 
is convinced that for him the method is mischievous, then the 
sooner he gets away from it the better. 

Without going into the details of a bad method in each de- 
partment of the executive art, it may be suggested that in any and 
all of them, bad method bears fruit in a feeling of fatigue after 
practising, in strained muscles, and in the deterioration in the 
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quality of the tone of voice or instrument. If vocal practice 
causes sore throat or physical discomfort of any kind, if the pianist 
is encouraged to produce a tone which strikes his hearers as 
being harsh, then there is a fear that the method is faulty, and 
at this stage of the artist’s development, physical ease should be 
striven after as if it were a thing in itself worth attaining. For a 
natural dissatisfaction with one’s own rate of progress, a kind of 
musical “growing pain,” a change of teacher is not always to be 
recommended; the student must pass through such stages of 
depression, and it must be the master’s duty to spur him on through 
it to the next period of elation. 

There is a characteristic of the artistic temperament in these 
early stages of development that often puzzles those who make 
a practice of observing it in progress. After the first few stages 
of technical work have been passed through, we generally find that 
the student’s career consists of successive changes of ideal, almost 
like the swinging of a pendulum. Now the ideal of a perfect 
technique is set up and now this is again discarded in the effort to 
make music mean more, and in the desire to use technique as a 
vehicle for making clear its inner message to the world. Hence- 
forth, we may guess, technique and ideality will alternately attract 
the student, but ever as the pendulum swings to and fro, its 
oscillations will become shorter, until at last he arrives at the 
happy point at which he will deserve the name of artist. 

His first longing for a power of deeper expression will per- 
haps show itself in a conviction of the insufficiency of technique 
alone to move the hearts of those who hear him; his taste and the 
old enthusiasm will combine to draw him towards some older 
artist who has found the secret of expression, and it is only 
too likely that at this next stage the technique he has acquired 
so labouriously may be a good deal impaired in the search for 
some shadowy ideal of emotionalism. As he tries his powers he 
will probably find that his growing want of accuracy is noticed by 
other people, and a revulsion will sooner or later take place, in 
which he will turn with renewed zest to the acquirement of a 
higher skill, such as may in time be subordinated to what he 
realizes as the end of all music, to interpret adequately the thoughts 
of the great composers. At this stage he will bore his friends and 
relations with every sort of quack device for gaining great skill 
at little cost. This was the stage at which Schumann injured his 
hand so that — fortunately for the world — he had to give up the 
career of pianist for that of a composer, leaving the task of interpret- 
ing his music to his illustrious wife. All sorts of mechanical aids to 
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muscular development, all the innumerable vocal methods, the 
various recipes for reviving the varnish of the old Italian painters 
or of the Cremonese violin-makers, belong to this stage. Such 
experiments, prompted by the natural revulsion from the for- 
malism engendered by a too close devotion to technique for tech- 
nique’s sake, lead, in music, to such eccentricities as are typical 
of the ultra-modern composers, while in the art of painting it is 
charitable to suppose that the impulse which leads a certain school 
away from technical accomplishment of all kinds, is due to some 
such change of ideal. 

With these, and such as these, the swings of the pendulum 
become ever more and more extended; but there are happily some 
in all the arts, whose pendulum-swings decrease in extent as they 
grow older, and these are they who attain to the perfect balance 
between technique and imagination which marks the true artist. 

I have elsewhere called the successive stages of development 
by distinguishing names, such as the Student, the Amateur, the 
Virtuoso, and the Artist; and these names may serve as well as 
others to indicate the swings of the pendulum. For at the end 
of the student stage the kind of admiration of expression which 
is very apt to follow is also very apt to degenerate into an uncon- 
trolled and hysterical kind of ardour which will in due course 
burn itself out; the second stage of struggling for an advanced 
technique generally has, for its immediate aim, the attainment of 
powers that will put especially difficult music within the perform- 
er’s grasp, and will enable him to surpass his fellows in feats of 
manual dexterity. From this stage some never emerge at all; 
but most of those who do, reach next the final stage of their 
growth and become finished artistis; that is to say, they hold 
technique and expression at their true relative value; they will 
go through plenty of drudgery, for that must never stop through 
the whole career; but that drudgery will be almost unmixed 
pleasure as the necessary means to an end which is now kept 
well in view throughout, and this end, of interpreting the fairest 
thoughts of the most poetical minds to others, is among the highest 
that we can enjoy. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that all who deserve 
the name of artist have passed through exactly the stages of 
development that I have tried to describe, or have passed through 
them exactly in that order; but something like those stages may 
be perceived by those whose business it is to watch the careers of 
the applicants for artistic eminence. The watchers know, better 
than anyone else, how many of the promising candidates fall 
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by the way, and how false is the picture drawn by some pessimists 
when they calculate the rate at which “finished” students are 
turned out of our great music-schools every year. “How is the 
world of music to maintain so many clever young people?” is 
a question we hear sometimes from those who are conscious of the 
impending dangers of overcrowding and foreign competition. 
But they forget the causes that thin the ranks before the higher 
places in the profession are reached. Some, unhappily, succumb 
to ill-health brought on by too much study or too little food; a 
certain number of the less highly-equipped have the sense to 
turn to some humdrum but more lucrative occupation in time, or 
definitely take up teaching and prepare themselves for the career 
of an instructor with that special intention. A few among the 
female students marry and are provided for by their husbands: 
and a good many fail from one cause or other to get hold of 
the public. When this is so, they and their friends are too 
readily tempted to cry aloud against professional jealousies, 
against intrigues, and to imagine all sorts of underhand methods 
which their rivals are employing to get themselves favourably 
noticed. 

There is, I firmly believe, far less of this sort of thing going 
on than is commonly supposed; and, as a rule, the reason of failure 
is to be found in some radical defect in the performance. The 
first rule for obtaining success is to deserve it. Very often the 
obstacle is something only indirectly connected with art, some 
fault of temper or of education, some perverse idiosyncrasy which 
will secure a lasting unpopularity even for artists of high accom- 
plishment. Dissipated habits are also to be reckoned among the 
hindrances to artistic success, and, closely allied to these, though 
less reprehensible, is the indolent attitude of mind that is some- 
times begotten of one transient success. “If I can get money as 
easily as that, I need not trouble to regulate my expenses, and 
may relax my efforts to keep myself before the public eye.” 
Such words as these have been the ruin of many a bright career. 
Often, too, some unlucky slip has been made at the beginning 
of public life; the young player or singer has perhaps fallen into 
the hands of an unscrupulous agent, and may have been induced 
to pay heavily for the chance of appearing at some reputable con- 
cert. To do this is morally wrong; but to be found out, and to 
get the reputation of having done it, means something very like 
ruin. It is extraordinary how soon little secrets of this sort do get 
out among the professional people who have anything to say to 
engaging artists. 
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Numbers of young musicians do not see the great difference 
there is between the honest way of frankly sharing the cost of a 
concert with a colleague, and the dishonest way of paying surrepti- 
tiously for admission to the programme of a concert given by some 
eminent performer. In the latter case, it is hoped the audience will 
think that the concert-giver has already formed a favourable opinion 
of the aspirant’s powers and that the association is a purely non- 
commercial one. In the former case, the giving of a concert by 
two or more people in conjunction will be recognized as a joint 
affair, and can deceive no one; this means of getting the ear of the 
public, though a little slower, is much surer than the way of 
paying a kind of illicit entrance-fee into the profession. Care 
must of course be taken, in entering upon such an association 
as is implied in the giving of a joint concert, that the other 
performer should be in an equal or superior position to one’s 
own; this being so, it follows inevitably that the two are 
nearly always of about equal standing, since it is hardly to be 
expected that a really eminent artist will care to give a concert 
jointly with one who is unknown, unless the one is a pupil of the 
other, in which case, the older musician will probably have nothing 
to do with the risks or profits of the undertaking. In joint con- 
certs of the kind I speak of, it is odd how seldom those who take 
the risks realize the great importance of contrast between the 
two performers. Many people see that there is a certain monotony 
of effect in a concert given by two men with a male accompanist, 
or by two women with a female accompanist, but beyond this 
they do not go. It is far more important to the general effect of 
the programme that the range of the two performers would be 
widely different; a soprano singer will make much more effect if 
her companion is a baritone than if he is a tenor, or with a violon- 
cello as compared with a violin; a low contralto will be wise to 
join forces with a violin or a tenor singer, rather than with another 
voice or instrument of low range. Such details as this may seem 
very trivial, but it is details of this kind which very often make 
the difference between a decided success and a moderate one 
which is half a failure. 

It may comfort some who are inclined to form too gloomy an 
opinion as to the stability of the musical profession, that in the 
course of a long experience of London concerts and music generally, 
I have never yet seen real talent ultimately and finally failing, un- 
less there has been some very obvious cause, such as dissipation, 
carelessness about keeping engagements, or some noticeable fault 
of temper or character; many are the failures I have witnessed, but 
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in every case there has been some very good reason for the un- 
favourable verdict of the public. The student may be spurred on 
to renewed efforts, during the anxious time when he is trying to 
get a footing, by reflecting that the English public is second to 
none in its loyalty to old favourites. The mere announcement of 
a veteran’s name on a concert-programme is often enough to fill 
the concert-room, though he may have lost all real control of 
muscles or breath. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate when, as sometimes happens, 
the obstacle to a successful career, one that is sometimes found 
insurmountable, is unmanageable nerves, which affect the per- 
formance to such an extent that the artist can never do himself 
justice. This question of nervousness is one that accompanies 
musicians all their lives through, for it is a mistake to suppose 
that the most proficient artists are altogether free from this draw- 
back. Many of the greatest of all are so severely attacked by 
nervousness that each public appearance is for them a new ordeal. 
There is no doubt that some measure of nervousness is an inevi- 
table accompaniment to real perfection of interpretation; but 
there is obviously a very great difference between the nervousness 
that strings up the faculties and increases the musician’s vitality, 
and that which paralyses him and makes it impossible for him to 
reach even his own normal standard. A few distinguished music- 
ians, but happily, only very few, have been obliged to give up the 
public exercise of their profession owing to this latter cause, and 
even they might quite possibly have been spared this necessity 
if they had known by what a very simple means the ordinary person 
can obtain control over his nerves. A few very deep breaths, in 
which the air is taken in and expelled as slowly as possible, will 
work a miraculous change in the whole nervous system, and will 
often enable a singer to steady his voice, or a player to feel that 
his fingers are not going to play him false. 

With all its drawbacks, and they are not a few, the career of 
the finished artist is a delightful one, though it probably never 
reaches quite the giddy height of enjoyment that romancers are 
fond of painting. Of course, from the puritanical point of view, 
there are many and great temptations about the path of the 
young musician of either sex, and a certain number of pro mi sing 
musicians, as I have before hinted, give way to dissipation of 
various kinds; but as a general rule it may be asserted that the 
higher the artistic level gained, the higher will be the moral 
standard. To gain the highest place within one’s own limitations, 
is only done by the constant exercise of will-power, independence. 
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perseverance, as well as by keeping a high ideal in view. There is 
not much room left for the kinds of depravity to which the ar- 
tistic temperament is peculiarly prone; to have reached the high 
planes of art the artist must have accustomed himself to resist 
temptations, and to deny himself many of the pleasures which are 
open to him. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
career of one who has not quite the energy or the ability to rise 
to that height of attainment which is possible for him, is beset with 
snares of many different kinds. Apart from ordinary dissipations, 
there are many sorts of inducements held out by unprincipled 
agents and others, which mostly result in the artistic undoing of 
the person who yields to them. The prostitution of great talents 
to the commercial interests of publishers is one of the most serious 
things in our musical life; but there are other roads to ruin that 
are, let us hope, of rarer occurrence. 

The overcrowding of the musical profession led, some 
years ago, to various expedients for keeping a name before 
the public and so getting a spurious kind of fame. One of 
these was especially strange, and would seem almost incredible 
were it not vouched for by a perfectly trustworthy person. 
A lady in the first years of her professional life, though not 
by any means a debutante, was called on by a soi-disant agent, who 
explained that he was ready (of course on receipt of a certain sum 
of money) to arrange for her sensational disappearance, with a 
disappointed public outside a concert-room, distracted speeches 
from the platform, baffled police, paragraphs in the evening 
papers, and all the rest of it; the advantage to the singer was 
to come in shape of a huge audience at her next appearance. 
Happily she realized that the kind of audience she might collect 
by such means was not the kind she would wish to enroll among her 
patrons, and that she must inevitably lose caste among the more 
respectable part of the public, so that she bowed the gentleman 
out of the house. 

There are probably very few artists of any eminence who have 
not some stories to tell of similar ordeals through which they have 
had to pass, and those are wise who employ one of the more re- 
putable agents to look after their affairs, and to guard them 
against the wiles of such people as I have described. That such 
ordeals strengthen the character, if they are resisted, is undoubted- 
ly true, and the fact may perhaps account in some measure for 
the uprightness and nobility which is characteristic of some of the 
most illustrious of interpretative musicians. 



BALLADS SURVIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By C. ALPHONSO SMITH 

E VERY student of folk-lore has noticed that the last few 
years have witnessed a remarkable revival of interest in the 
folk-song. This interest has not been confined to the 
United States, but it is probably more manifest in the United 
States because it has here assumed its most definite form. The 
American people, not having the rich store of antique ballads 
found, for example, in Germany or Scandinavia or Servia or 
or Spain, have gone zealously to work to collect the ballads that 
drifted across with their forebears from England and Scotland 
and Ireland. The Bureau of Education in Washington issued 
a bulletin in January, 1914, containing a list of the three hundred 
and five English and Scottish ballads and urged the teachers of 
the United States to form ballad societies in each state for the 
purpose of finding and thus rescuing these valuable folk-songs 
before it was too late. 

That there are three hundred and five English and Scottish 
ballads, neither more nor less, was first authoritatively established 
by Professor Francis J. Child, of Harvard, in his monumental 
work composed in ten books, from 1882 to 1898, and called The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Professor Child made no 
studied attempt to collect the variants of these ballads surviving in 
the United States but confined his work chiefly to printed or manu- 
script records of ballads extant or once extant in England and 
Scotland. What is now needed above all else is that the ballads 
surviving in the United States through oral tradition be taken down, 
both words and music, from the lips of those who still sing them. 
This can best be done by state organizations, each state becoming 
responsible for the ballads surviving within its borders. As the 
teachers in the public schools come into closer contact than 
others with the people who may be thought likely to hand down the 
ballad tradition, the opportunity for a successful national quest 
of the ballad lies chiefly with them. The Department of Public 
Instruction in Virginia, has, for example, recently issued a ballad 
circular which has not only guided the teachers of the state in 
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their search for folk-songs but has already proved of great service 
to other states. 

In this national quest of the ballad the Southern states have 
been most active and most successful. “Greater progress during 
1914,” says Professor Reed Smith in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, volume XXVIII, April- June, 1915, “was made in 
the South, particularly in Virginia, than in any other section of 
the United States. Mr. Phillips Barry of Cambridge reports no 
additions for New England. Two Southern states, Georgia and 
Tennessee, make ballad returns for the first time this year. This 
brings the total of Southern states reporting up to eight.” Of the 
three hundred and five ballads listed by Child, Tennessee reports 
eight as surviving through oral transmission in her borders, 
Georgia nine, Texas ten, South Carolina thirteen, North Carolina 
nineteen, Missouri twenty, Kentucky twenty-four, and Virginia 
thirty-seven. To this list must now be added West Virginia, which 
with a folk-lore society founded as late as July, 1915, already 
reports twelve traditional ballads. With duplicates omitted this 
makes a total of forty-two traditional ballads in the Southern 
states out of the seventy-six found in the United States. Nearly 
half of those reported from the South have been collected in the 
last two years and seven of them — viz., John of Hazelgreen, Robin 
Hood and Guy of Gisborne, Robin Hood’s Death, Robin Hood and 
Little John, Robin Hood and the Tanner, Robin Hood Rescuing Will 
Stutley, and Bessy Bell and Mary Gray — have as yet been found 
nowhere else in the United States. The five ballads most widely 
distributed in New England are The Elfin Knight, Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight, Lord Randal, Bonny Barbara Allen, and The 
Gypsie Laddie; the five most widely found in the South are Lady 
Isabel and the Elf -Knight, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, Lord Lovel , 
Bonny Barbara Allen, and The Maid Freed from the Gallows. 

Though it is too soon to generalize very confidently about the 
traditional ballads surviving in the United States, a few conclusions, 
some of them more in the nature of suggestions, may be at least 
tentatively hazarded. In 1904 Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, 
in his valuable Introduction to the one-volume edition of The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, wrote: 

Ballad-making, so far as the English-speaking nations are concerned, 
is a lost art; and the same may be said of ballad-singing. A few of the 
ballads in Mr. Child’s collection are still in oral circulation; but most of 
them are completely forgotten or are known only in versions derived 
from print. Among those which survive may be mentioned Lord Randal , 
The Wife of Usher's Well, The Maid Freed from the Gallows, Sir Hugh, 
and The Twa Sisters. 
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Professor Kittredge now writes, under date of February 20, 
1915: 

When I wrote “The same may be said of ballad-singing” I was of 
course in error. Ballad-singing is by no means a lost art, either in 
Great Britain or in the United States. The evidence for its survival 
has come in since I wrote. If I were now summing up the facts I should 
modify my statement. As to the rest of the passage, I had no intention 
of excluding the United States, though I was of course thinking par- 
ticularly of England and Scotland. Here again I should modify the 
statement if I were writing at the moment, when more evidence is at hand. 

The evidence is that seventy-six of the ballads in Child’s 
collection have been found surviving in the United States and 
about eighty-five in Great Britain. There is of course a possibility 
that some of these may owe their survival to print and should not 
therefore be counted. In my own efforts to collect — and I am sure 
that I speak for all of the ballad collectors whom I know personally 
— no pains have been spared to eliminate every ballad that can be 
traced even indirectly to printed sources. Thus a fragmentary 
version of Chevy Chase was thrown out because it was almost 
identical as far as it went with Bishop Percy’s version, which was 
never a real ballad. The singer from whose lips the Virginia 
version came learned it from his mother in whose family “it was 
traditional”; but, though the singer had seen no printed copy, the 
ballad was not counted because the printed page had plainly, as 
it seems to me, been one of the relay-stations in the journey of the 
ballad from source to singer. When all deductions are made, 
however, it remains true that ballad-singing is by no means a lost 
art either in Great Britain or in the United States. Nor is ballad- 
making a lost art, though that is a different story. Where the old 
conditions survive, as they do in some parts of the Southern states, 
the ballad itself survives both as a creative art and as a reproductive 
art; and one may venture the prophecy that, when the surviving 
ballads are sifted free of print in both countries, more of the 
three hundred and five will be found transmitted through unbroken 
oral tradition in the United States than in England and Scotland. 

That ballad-collecting if done at all must be done quickly is 
shown by the increasing unwillingness of illiterate people to admit 
a familiarity with these songs. Tact must be exercised, though only 
in the case of the unlettered, and the unlettered are not, of course, 
the only depositories of the traditional ballad. One woman, for 
example, in a neighboring state, when asked about ballads, said: 
‘ I ain’t got no time to be studyin’ ’bout them old songs, and don’t 
know none of ’em nohow.” It is interesting to find that she was 
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very proud of her familiarity with many of the Moody and Sankey 
Sunday-school songs, but looked upon the ballad as allying her with 
a remote and unspiritual past which she wished to forget. When 
she had gratified her desire to display her familiarity with Onward, 
Christian Soldiers and Hold the Fort, her voice and manner suddenly 
changed and ten English and Scottish ballads poured forth. A 
ballad-collector in Virginia writes: “In making inquiries in regard 
to ballads I have in several cases encountered a strong Puritanical 
feeling against them. One lady told me she had ‘prayed to the 
Lord to take them fool songs out of her mind’ and now she 
never thought of them.” 

In general it may be said that the American survivals are not 
as plainspoken as their British prototypes, a change doubtless due 
to the use of ballads as nursery songs in America. Vulgarity, how- 
ever, is not a characteristic of the British ballad, though it is almost 
inseparable from some of the motifs treated. The few ballads 
that are most off-color in Child’s collection either do not survive 
in the United States or are shorn of their most offending features. 
Emendations of this sort may be seen in Our Goodman and Little 
Musgrave and Lady Barnard. In the South Carolina and Virginia 
versions of The Three Ravens stanza six does not appear. Another 
characteristic omission is of the supernatural. The Elf-Knight, 
for example, in the ballad of that name, though not less inhuman 
in most American variants is not at all superhuman. The same 
may be said of The Demon Lover, most widely known in America 
as The House Carpenter. 

The change of name in the last-mentioned ballad is a 
reminder of the frequent and interesting mutilations or sub- 
stitutions of words and titles found in many American versions. 
Lord Randal is sung in the mountains of Virginia as Johnnie 
Randolph, a doubtful compliment to the Virginia statesman. In 
a veision of Barbara Allen just received, “in the choir” is replaced 
by “in Ohio.” In the Virginia variant of Robin Hood Rescuing 
Will Stutley we read that tidings came 

That Stutley he surprised was. 

In Aiken prison lay; 

Three varlets whom the king had hired 
Did basely him betray. 

In the British version this stanza runs, 

That Will Stutley surprised was 
And eke in prison lay; 

Three varlets that the sheriff had hired 
Did likely him betray. 
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This mutilation is evidence that the American variant harks 
back to a period when “eke” still had as in Chaucer’s time the 
sound of modern “ache.” It becomes, therefore, a valuable indi- 
cation of age. 

In another ballad the words “sprung a leak” suffer a sea- 
change in the inland American variant to “sprung a leap.” The 
hearer, evidently misunderstanding or mishearing the expression, 
thought the reference was to the final plunge that the ship made 
before going down. In Lord Randal the oft-repeated “fain would 
lie down” becomes in a North Carolina variant “fainting to lie 
down,” showing that “fain” had become meaningless. Even 
“ivory comb,” falling on unfamiliar ears, may become “high-row 
comb,” just as “pen-knife,” so dear to ballad heroes and heroines, 
may be cheapened to “penny-knife.” It is rare that the mis- 
understood term is represented by a meaningless word or phrase, 
though Miss Mary Johnston, the novelist, writes of hearing a 
mountain woman sing the first two lines of Lord Lovel as follows : 

Lord Lovel stood at his cassy - gate 

A-combing his milk-white speed. 


It is probable that “steed,” meaning nothing to the hearer, 
found itself easily replaced by the equally meaningless “speed,” 
while “cassy,” which often appears as “casten,” related itself 
vaguely in the singer’s mind with the “cast” of “cast-iron.” Of 
course such corruptions are not peculiar to America or to the 
ballad. In Lincolnshire, Sussex, Somerset, and Devon one may still 
hear “information” for “inflammation,” “sentiment” for “sedi- 
ment,” “profligate” for “prolific,” “unction” for “auction,” 
“exertion” for “excursion,” and numerous congeners. Mrs. 
Malaprop with her “nice derangement of epitaphs” belongs to the 
English language rather than to any particular country in which 
the English language is spoken. 

But the most troublesome question raised by the ballad as a 
distinctive type of literature is that relating to its origin. How 
were the ballads composed? How did they get themselves 
launched? The theory that has gained ground most rapidly in 
recent years is the theory of communal composition. This theory 
may be summed up in Grimm’s words, “Das Volk dichtet,” 
though it should be said that this exact quotation has not yet 
been found in Grimm’s works. Communal composition means 
composition not by an individual, as all poetry except the ballad is 
composed, but by a group. A leader starts off and the others 
“chip in,” the result being a song composed not by one but by all. 
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Such a song is sure to be characterized by repetition and parallelism, 
repetition of words, phrases, and lines, and parallelism in the 
structure of sentences and stanzas. Professor Kittredge cites as 
an illustration The Hangman’ s Tree , a North Carolina variant of 
The Maid Freed from the Gallows : 

1 

Hangman, hangman, howd [hold] yo hand, 

0 howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my father cooming 
Riding through the air. 

2 

Father, father, ha yo brought me goold? 

Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 

3 

I ha naw brought yo goold, 

1 ha naw paid yo fee. 

But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 

4 

Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 

0 howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my mother cooming 
Riding through the air. 

5 

Mother, mother, ha yo brought me goold? 

Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 

6 

I ha naw brought yo goold, 

1 ha naw paid yo fee, 

But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 

7 

Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 

O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my sister cooming 
Riding through the air. 
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8 

Sister, sister, ha yo brought me goold? 

Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 

9 

I ha naw brought yo goold, 

I ha naw paid yo fee, 

But I ha coom to see yo hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 

10 

Hangman, hangman, howd yo hand, 

O howd it wide and far! 

For theer I see my sweetheart cooming 
Riding through the air. 

11 

Sweetheart, sweetheart, ha yo brought me goold? 

Ha yo paid my fee? 

Or ha yo coom to see me hung 
Beneath the hangman’s tree? 

12 

O I ha brought yo goold, 

And I ha paid yo fee, 

And I ha coom to take yo froom 
Beneath the hangman’s tree. 

Suppose now, says Professor Kittredge, that The Hangman's Tree 
is a new ballad, sung for the first time by the improvising author. The 
audience are silent for the first two stanzas and until the first line of the 
third has been finished. After that, they join in the song. So inevitable 
is the course of the narrative, so conventionally fixed the turn of the 
phraseology, that they could almost finish the piece by themselves if the 
author remained silent. At most they would need his prompting for 
“mother,” “sister,” and “sweetheart” in stanzas 4, 7, and 10, and 
for a few words in stanza 12. If, in accordance with an hypothesis which 
is justifiable in many cases, they were familiar with the outline of the 
plot, though they had never heard a ballad on the subject, they would 
not require even so much assistance as this. The song is ended, the creat- 
ive act of composition is finished — and what has become of the author? 
He is lost in the throng. 

That is what might have taken place and perhaps did. But 
cannot an actual as well as a theoretical illustration of communal 
composition be given? Professor Gummere, to whom also all 
students of the ballad are deeply indebted, in defending himself 
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against the charge of vagueness, says, in The Nation of August 
29, 1907 : “Professor Kittredge has shown how a ballad like 
The Hangman’ s Tree could be improvised in a crowd, and by a 
crowd; and my object was to prove that the ballad structure 
itself is derived from choral repetition.” In The Popular Ballad 
(1907), page 101, Professor Gummere refers again to the same 
illustration. The Hangman s Tree, adding that Professor Kittredge 
has shown by this ballad “how easily mere choral singing of a crowd, 
with slightest touch of invention, could improvise a ballad.” In 
his Democracy and Poetry (1911), page 193, Professor Gummere 
cites the same ballad once more, saying: “Indeed, the making of 
a whole poem by choral improvisation out of this communal 
material has been proved by Professor Kittredge in the case of a 
traditional English ballad called The Hangman’ s Tree.” 

The word “proved” seems to me to claim far more than Pro- 
fessor Kittredge implies in his illustration. Professor Kittredge 
has made clear what might have been, but he has “proved” 
nothing more than that the phrase “communal composition” had 
in his own mind a perfectly definite connotation. To “prove” 
communal composition one must draw his illustrations from pro- 
cesses going on around him and actually seen or from processes 
accurately reported. 

I am more and more convinced that a thorough study of the 
camp-meeting songs of the American negro is destined to throw 
new light on this vexed question of communal composition; and 
the renewed investigations of ballad origin and ballad structure, 
with which American scholarship is beginning to busy itself, will 
tend more and more to hasten this consummation. If one will 
attend a negro revival in the country or in the suburban districts 
of the Southern states he can see and hear this process of communal 
composition, about which so much has been written and surmised, 
carried on into the wee hours of the morning. Here are a few 
illustrations taken from A Collection of Revival Hymns and Planta- 
tion Melodies by Marshall W. Taylor, D. D. (Cincinnati, 1883), 
and from the standard Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro as Sung 
on the Plantation, fourth edition, by Robert R. Moton (Hampton, 
Va., 1909). They are simpler than The Hangman’ s Tree, the unit 
of repetition being one stanza instead of three. After the song is 
started, each first line is as a general thing the contribution of 
a different improviser. These songs are, of course, too subjective 
to be called ballads in the restricted sense. They lack the note 
of impersonality. But they seem to me the best illustration of 
communal authorship as actually practised today: 
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From Taylor’s collection: 

Save Me, Lord, Save Me. 

1. I called to my father; 

My father hearkened to me, 

And the last word I heard him say 
Was, Save me. Lord, save me. 

2 . I called to my mother, etc. 

3. I called to my sister, etc. 

4. I called to my brother, etc. 

5. I called to my preacher, etc. 

6. I called to my leader, etc. 

7. I called to my children, etc. 

He Set My Soul Free. 

1. Go and call the bishops in. 

Go and call the bishops in, 

Go and call the bishops in. 

And ask them what the Lord has done. 

2 . Go and call the elders in, etc. 

3. Go and call the deacons in, etc. 

4. Go and call the leaders in, etc. 

5. Go and call the Christians in, etc. 

Resurrection of Christ. 

1. Go and tell my disciples, 

Go and tell my disciples. 

Go and tell my disciples, 

Jesus is risen from the dead. 

2 . Go and tell sister Mary and Martha, etc. 

3. Go and tell poor sinking Peter, etc. 

4. Go and tell the Roman Pilate, etc. 

5. Go and tell the weeping mourners, etc. 

From Moton’s collection: 

Roll, Jordan, Roll. 

1. O brother, you ought t’have been there. 

Yes, my Lord! 

A-sitting in the kingdom 
To hear Jordan roll. 

2 . O sister, you ought t’have been there, etc. 

3. O preacher, you ought t’have been there, etc. 

4. O sinners, you ought t’have been there, etc. 
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Going to Shout All Over God’s Heav’n 

1. I’ve got a robe, you’ve got a robe, 

All of God’s children got a robe; 

When I get to Heaven, goin’ to put on my robe, 
Goin’ to shout all over God’s Heav’n. 

2. I’ve got a crown, etc. 

3. I’ve got a shoes, etc. 

4. I’ve got a harp, etc. 

5. I’ve got a song, etc. 

Religion Is a Fortune. 

1. Oh, religion is a fortune, I raly do believe. 

Oh, religion is a fortune, I raly do believe. 

Oh, religion is a fortune, I raly do believe, 

Whar sabbaths have no end. 

2. Gwine to sit down in de kingdom, I raly do believe, etc. 

3. Gwine to see my sister Mary, I raly do believe, etc. 

4. Gwine to talk-a wid de angels, I raly do believe, etc. 

It should be needless to say that these typical “spirituals” 
are contracted or expanded as occasion demands or time permits, 
the number of stanzas here given being by no means final. These 
stanzas, however, contain the start and enough of the continuation 
to show what the unit of repetition is and how the song is built 
up by swinging the stanza around the successive pivotal words 
contributed by the different singers. Neither is the version here 
given of The Hangman’s Tree a final version, though in all versions 
“sweetheart” or “true love” must come last, just as “Jesus” or 
“my Jesus” comes last in many of the similarly built negro songs. 

The Hangman’s Tree, by the way, which survives in England 
as The Prickly Bush, seems to have become peculiarly the property 
of negroes, at least in Virginia. This is due, I think, to the adaptabil- 
ity of the theme and the easily remembered framework of the 
stanzas, qualities that mark the intersection of the ballad proper 
and the negro camp-meeting song as types. In a variant received 
from a negro girl in Gloucester County, who “learned it from 
her grandmother,” it is a golden comb that has been lost and it 
is the true love that finds it. The first triad runs: 

0 hangman, hold your holts, I pray, 

O hold your holts awhile, 

1 think I see my grandmother 
A-coming down the road. 
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0 have you found my golden comb? 

And have you come to set me free? 

Or have you come to see me hanged 
On the cruel hangman tree? 

1 have not found your golden comb, 

Nor have I come to set you free, 

But I have come to see you hanged 
On the cruel hangman tree. 

In another variant from Franklin County it is not a maid who 
is freed but a man, the terminal true love being the maid. The 
first line is inimitable: 

0 hangerman, hangerman, slack on your rope, 

And wait a little while; 

1 think I see my father a-coming, 

And he’s traveled for many a long mile. 

O father, O father, have you brought me money. 

And money to pay my fee? 

Or have you come to see me hanged 
Upon this hangerman’s tree? 

O no, my son, I’ve brought no money, 

No money to pay your fee; 

Yes, I have come to see you hanged 
Upon this hangerman’s tree. 

But the most remarkable discovery in connection with this 
ballad, which is Finnish, Esthonian, Russian, and Sicilian as well 
as British, is that it is popular among the negroes of Virginia, and 
among them alone so far as reported, not only as a ballad but as 
an out-of-doors drama. Of three letters received, the following 
from a teacher in the State Normal School of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, is the most detailed. It is dated May 27, 1913. The 
place where the ballad was enacted was Scottsville, on the south- 
eastern edge of Albemarle County: 

It was a long time ago — probably twenty-five years — at the 
colored school-house, as a part of the closing exercises of the school. 
We young people always attended these exercises if possible, because 
we were sure of being highly entertained. This particular play I re- 
member better than any other I ever saw there because we thought 
it so very funny, though plainly intended to be so very sad. They had 
on the stage a rather rude representation of the upper part of a scaffold. 
A rope the size of a man’s wrist was thrown over the cross-beam, one end 
being tied around the neck of a most dejected-looking girl and the other 
end held in the hand of a middle-aged man of sternest aspect. She 
alone did any singing. The apparently endless procession of relatives 
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recited their parts very glibly until at last when her “true love” arrived 
he sang his part, and then the lovers ended the play with a joyous duet. 
I did not know then that it was a ballad. 

But there will never be a real renaissance of ballad interest in 
the United States until we realize that the ballad is unique not 
only in its origin but in its perpetuation. In other words these 
ballads that survive are not already made but are still in the 
making. There is no standard version of any living ballad in the 
sense in which we speak of the standard version of Gray’s Elegy 
or Poe’s Raven. When Gray and Poe died their poems ceased to 
be malleable material. But as long as a ballad circulates by oral 
transmission it is always in process of making or re-making. The 
first version, if we could catch it hot from the lips of the composing 
throng, would not, through mere priority, be one whit more au- 
thentic or authoritative than the latest version, provided the latest 
version was also the product of the people. Let us think of a 
ballad as a thought or deed or situation or incident or motif 
adventuring forth to get itself artistically expressed. The standard 
version, if one insists on the word, is merely the most adequate 
incarnation that the wandering concept is fortunate enough to 
assume: it is the best version, whether made in Great Britain or 
America, whether the child of the fifteenth or the twentieth century. 

Barbara Allen furnishes a good example. Here is the usual 
British version: 

1 

It was in and about the Martinmas time. 

When the green leaves were a-falling, 

That Sir John Graeme in the West Country, 

Fell in love wth Barbara Allen. 

2 

He sent his man down through the town, 

To the place where she was dwelling: 

“O haste and come to my master dear. 

Gin ye be Barbara Allen.” 

3 

O hooly, hooly rose she up. 

To the place where he was lying, 

And when she drew the curtain by, 

“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 

4 

“O it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick. 

And ’t is a’ for Barbara Allen”: 

“O the better for me ye’s never be, 

Tho your heart’s blood were a-spilling. 
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5 

“O dinna ye mind, young man,” said she, 

“When ye was in the tavern a-drinking. 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 

And slighted Barbara Allen?” 

6 

He turned his face unto the wall, 

And death was with him dealing: 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all. 

And be kind to Barbara Allen.” 

7 

And slowly, slowly raise she up, 

And slowly, slowly left him, 

And sighing said, she coud not stay, 

Since death of life had reft him. 

8 

She had not gane a mile but twa, 

When she heard the dead-bell ringing, 

And every jow that the dead-bell geid. 

It cry’d, Woe to Barbara Allen! 

9 

“O mother, mother, make my bed! 

O make it saft and narrow! 

Since my love died for me to-day. 

I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 

The printed versions vary but little from the incidents as here 
narrated. But the story as a story has always seemed to me to be 
flawed by the silence of Sir John under the accusation brought 
against him. The reader infers, of course, that Barbara’s charge 
in stanza five is unjust but, in view of the tragic denouement, 
artistic balance demands some sort of exculpatory answer from 
Sir John. At any rate, I felt a sense of profound relief when a 
version came in from Buchanan County, Virginia, with four 
additional stanzas. The singer had never seen a printed copy of 
the song but had always heard it and sung it with these stanzas in 
place of stanza five: 

“Do you remember the other day 
When we were at the tavern drinking, 

You drank a health to the ladies all 
And you slighted Barbara Ellen?” 

“Yes, I remember the other day 
When we were at the tavern drinking; 

I drank a health to the ladies all 
And three to Barbara Ellen.” 
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“Do you remember the other night 
When we were at the ball room dancing 
You gave your hand to the ladies all 
And slighted Barbara Ellen?” 

“Yes, I remember the other night 
When we were at the ball room dancing; 

I gave my hand to the ladies all 
And my heart to Barbara Ellen.” 

It is possible of course that this better constructed version may b e 
as old as any version known to us. All that we know of any printed and 
dated British version is that at that particular time the ballad was 
intercepted by an interested collector. It may have been a hundred 
or two hundred years old before it got itself printed, it may have 
already crossed over to America, and it may have existed all this time 
in a score of variants or versions. The collector halts only one of 
them and that only long enough to get a copy. The other versions 
and the version from which the copy has been made pursue their way 
from lip to lip and from century to century, though the printed ver- 
sion has now an advantage. When it comes into contact with what 
may really be an older oral version or with a later oral version or 
with the now changed oral version that was once its own unem- 
bodied self, it is apt to put on airs, merely because, having ink in 
its veins, it has been associating with books and bookish folk. But 
the chances are that it is merely a case of arrested development. It 
is only a painful of stagnant water once dipped from a running stream . 

Of course there are cases, like “Aiken” for “eke in” or “sprung 
a leap” for “sprung a leak,” where there is no question of origin 
or superior merit. But when variants of the same ballad differ 
in the incidents narrated, in the motifs developed, in the characters 
introduced, in the epic fitness of detail to denouement, we have no 
right to turn to a version printed at a particular time and give it 
the honors of priority or primacy. This, however, is the popular 
tendency today. Till it is checked, ballad-hunting in America 
will be neither as intelligent nor as exhilarating as it ought to be. 

The same may be said of ballad melodies. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in America not only that the ballad tunes found in 
British books are older than the tunes sung to the same ballads in 
America but that the British tunes are the “parents and original” 
of the American tunes. Like the question of ballad texts the 
question of ballad music can be settled only by an appeal to facts, 
but the appeal to facts is here more difficult. Professor Child’s 
industry has provided us with at least a specimen text for each of 
the three hundred and five British ballads. These texts are usually 
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dated and, though the dates signify little that is ultimate, they at 
least assure us that these were the words and these were the stanzas 
of a particular version of a particular ballad at a particular time. 
There is, therefore, a certain basis for the comparison of American 
texts with British texts. But ballad music has been neglected. 
Of the three hundred and five British ballads to which we have 
words, my own search through British song books has revealed 
only about twenty with music. There are doubtless many more 
but, until they are made generally accessible, comparison will 
have to be tentative and provisional. 

The nature and history of the ballad, however, should guard 
us against pre-supposing that our American ballad melodies are 
lineal descendants of, or even more youthful than, the melodies 
found here and there in British song books. America, it must be 
remembered, was settled at a time when ballads were sung more 
widely in Great Britain than now but before the words or the music 
of a majority of the three hundred and five had been transcribed. 
The versions brought over, therefore, may be in some cases lineal 
descendants but they may also be older. They may go back to 
textual and melodic variants which not only antedate the surviving 
British variants but which in some cases left no lineal British issue. 

In the case of the following ballad, for example, which goes under 
the names of Sir Hugh , The Jew's Daughter, The Duke’s Daughter, 
Little Harry Hughes, The Little School Boy, and Hugh of Lincoln, the 
Irish melody bears apparently no relation, direct or indirect, to either 
of the other two, and B and C also seem unrelated to each other: 




From“Game8 and Songs of American Children 
W. W. Newell 

Little Harry Hughes Snng in whose 

grandmother learned it in Ireland 
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The Little School Boy 


From Campbell County, Va 
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c 

Sir Hugh 

From Rockingham County, Va 




The event narrated in Sir Hugh took place in the year 1255 
but the melody heard by Mr. Newell seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the rag-time syncopation characteristic of negro music. 
In fact Mr. Newell first heard the song “from a group of colored 
children in the streets of New York” and then succeeded in 
tracing it to an Irish source. The following interesting version 
without the music was handed me by a student at the University 
of Virginia who learned it in childhood from his negro mammy on 
a plantation a few miles from Montgomery, Alabama : 

1. My ball flew over in a Jew’s garden, 

Where no one dared to go, 

I saw a Jew lady in a green silk dress 
A-standing by the do’. 

2 . “Come in, come in, my pretty little boy. 

You may have your ball again.” 

“I won’t, I won’t, I won’t come in. 

Because my heart is blood.” 

3. She took me then by her lily-white hand. 

And led me in the kitchen, 

She sot me down on a golden chair, 

And fed me on sugar and rice. 

4. She took me then by her lily-white hand, 

And led me in the kitchen. 

She laid me down on a golden plank. 

And stobbed me like a sheep. 

5. You lay my Bible at my head. 

And my prayer book at my feet. 

And if any of my playmates they ask for me. 

Just tell them I’ve gone to sleep. 


The ballad known as Our Goodman or Hame Cam ’ Our 
Gudeman , which has spread from Great Britain into Scandinavia 
and Hungary via Germany, is sung among certain of the negroes of 
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Campbell County, Virginia, as Hobble and Bobble. The melodies 
here given are plainly if not closely related: 


A 

Hame Cam’ Our Gudeman at Een 


From“Song8 of Scotland” 
Myles B. Foster, Vol. II 
London and New York 


Tflninn rnhntrt (not dated) 



8 

Hobble and Bobble From the singing of a colored maa 


in Campbell County, Va. 



Variants of Our Goodman without music have also come from 
the mountains of North Carolina. One of the best is from Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia. The first four stanzas, which may be 
counted as two, are: 

1 

Down came the old man 
Hummin’ like a bee. 

Found a horse a-standin’ 

Where his own ought to be. 
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2 

He turned to his wife 
And he said unto she, 

“What’s this horse a-doin’ here 
Without the leave o’ me?” 

3 

“You old fool, you blind fool. 
You fool, you cannot see; 

It’s nothing but a milk cow 
My mother sent to me.” 

4 

“I’ve traveled many miles. 
And many miles before, 

A saddle on a milk cow 
I never saw before.” 


I have been unable to find in English or Scottish collections 
the music either to Lady Margaret , better known in Great Britain 
as Fair Margaret and Sweet William, or to The Demon Lover, 
better known in America as The House Carpenter; but A and B 
seem akin in both of these renderings: 


Lady Margaret 


From Rockingham County, Va. 
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Lady Margaret From Campbell County( Va . 



A 

The House Carpenter From Rockingham County, Va. 
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The ballad of Lord Randal or Lord Ronald, though more than 
two hundred and fifty years old in Italy, has not been found in 
written form earlier than 1808 in Great Britain. Its lack of years, 
however, is more than atoned for by its multiplicity of names. 
Lord Lantoun, Sweet William , Fair Elson, Sweet Nelson, Johnnie 
Randolph, Johnnie Riller, John Willow, Teronto, Tyrante, Tyrant- 
ing, Terence, Orlando, Fileander, Dandoo, and Durango are some of 
the titles under which it circulates, though a few versions show a 
tendency to abolish proper names and to take as label the more 
non-committal first line, Where have you been to, my dear son? 



B 


Durango From Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

Published in “The Crimson Rambler" Dec. 1613 



The differences between these melodies, especially when we take 
into consideration the comparatively short time left for divergence, 
point to a remote original rather than to the lineal descent of one 
from the other. Variants without music have come from many 
counties in Virginia, and a rather domesticated version from 
the East Side, New York. It begins: 

“Where have you been all day, Henry, my son? 

Where have you been all day, my loving one?” 

“Down at grandma’s, down at grandma’s! 

Make my bed, I’ve a pain in my head. 

And I want to lie down and die.” 
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This is the only version received that makes the brother the 
villain. It ends: 

“What did you leave to your brother, Henry, my son? 
What did you leave to your brother, my loving one?” 

“A rope to hang him, a rope to hang him! 

Make my bed, I’ve a pain in my head. 

And I want to lie down and die.” 

Among the following musical arrangements of Barbara Allen , 
one from Scotland, one from England, and five recently transcribed 
from the lips of the singers in Virginia, no one of whom understood 
music, the differences are so great that it would hardly be safe to 
select any two and say that they are related by direct derivation, 
though four are current in the same county: 


A From u Select Melodies of Scotland” 

Barbara Allan George Thomson, Vol. m 

v London and Edinburgh, 1822 
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D 

Barbara Allen From Campbe n County, Va. 



Even if a similar strain be heard in A, C, and F, and if E be 
found to suggest G, the relationship would seem to be collateral 
rather than lineal. Priority, in other words, can hardly be 
affirmed of any of these melodies until more data be thrown upon 
the scales. When Pepys in 1666 lauded the “little Scotch song of 
Barbary Allen ” and when Goldsmith a century later declared that 
“the music of the finest singer is dissonance to what I felt when our 
old dairy-maid sung me into tears with Johnny Armstrong's Last 
Goodnight or The Cruelty of Barbara Allen," both may have been 
praising, so far as we know, a melody unrecorded in books and 
heard today, if heard at all, only in some shadowed lane or moun- 
tain cove or lonely farm-house of the United States. Who can 
say? The truth is that the ballad heritage of the English-speaking 
race has been studied as poetry but not as song. Yet it was as song 
that the ballad was born and it is as song that it survives. 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 

By ALGERNON ST. JOHN-BRENON 


AS the toilers of the city of New York make their daily 
journey from that part of the town that is consecrated to 
homes, to that which is devoted to struggle, they pass a 

statue. 

It is prominently and honorably placed, and nearly every 
one that goes by it is perfectly familiar with the name and repute 
of the extraordinary man it commemorates. 

The figure is that of an Italian, garbed in the stern common- 
place of modern costume. About him are grouped some smaller 
sculptures, representing certain of the characters in the operas he 
has written. There is, for instance, an Abyssinian princess who, 
as far as the ordinary public is concerned, is the one person in 
Egyptian story, actual or imaginative, that can challenge the 
popularity of the royal personage who discovered the leader of 
a nation lying amid reeds and Nilotic mud. 

Her name is Aida. 

The writing on the pediment of the statue is something 
more than laconic. It runs: “Giuseppe Verdi.” 

No further explanation is given or required. It is as if you 
had written on another monument and beneath another figure 
the unstudied words: “Charles Dickens.” Such short and simple 
descriptions are annals in themselves. 

When Byron heard that his poems had been discussed in 
Cincinnati with approval, he said: “This is indeed fame, to be 
read on the banks of the Ohio.” Verdi in this particular regard 
has outstripped Byron. This is indeed fame that a memorial to 
a musician, born in an obscure village of the Duchy of Parma, 
should be erected on the banks of the Hudson. 

Now, I venture to say that for thousands who know the 
names of Tannhauser, Siegfried, and Hans Sachs, and the 
supreme music connected with them, there are hundreds of 
thousands of all ranks, intelligences and classes, who know the 
names and the heros and heroines grouped about this effigy of 
Verdi’s. As to the quality of the celebrities of the two men, 
Verdi and Wagner, there can well be discussion, but very little 
about the quantity. The reason for this is not far to seek. It is 
to be found, originally, in the startling differences of mental and 
artistic disposition between the two writers, differences so 
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irreconcilable that even thoughtful comparison is ineffective. One 
can merely attempt vaguely to gauge and measure the abyss. 

Verdi and Wagner were born, indeed, both in the same year. 
They followed the same calling. Both were dramatic musicians 
practically to the exclusion of all other branches of their vocation. 
Both were saturated with the spirit and the experience of the 
theatre. Both pursued their vocations with impulse, ardor, and self- 
dedication. Both became the salient, indeed the proverbial repre- 
sentatives of the art of modern operatic composition. They 
became such well within the period of their allotted days. Their 
life-suns set amid the radiance of their own glories. So far did 
the careers of these two men run parallel. But they never met. 
Their natural temper of mind, and the contrasted trend of their 
imaginative faculties lay as another Alps between them. 

Wagner as a poet and composer is intellectual, philosophical, 
with the large view of the antique dramatist. He deals in the 
sublime. 

Upon Olympus Ossa; leafy Pelion 
On Ossa would he pile, a stair to Heaven. 

(Homer, Od. XI. 305 to 307). 

He rides the thunder storms. He speaks lightning. He 
crushes us by the urgent weight of his emotional force. But as 
his energy and dominance are almost tyrannical, and as his 
conceptions are now vast, now metaphysical, he appals the simple 
understanding of the folk. The people, as such, are palpably 
afraid of him. 

The disposition of Verdi was entirely dissimilar. 

He made no attempt to deal with the element of the sublime, 
which has been defined as that quality which makes humanity 
think the better of itself and would assure our fancy a larger empire. 
He never tried to soar so high. He was the opera composer of 
the people, as he was the child of the people. 

Browning tells us in a noble poem, one to which we recur the 
more often, and with the soberer and the more meditative pleasure, 
the older we grow, of a certain Cleon. This Cleon had won the 
greenest and freshest laurels in all realms of creative artistic 
achievement, and his soul unsatisfied had begun to beat against 
its mortalbars. Vaunting that his was the “epic on the hundred 
plates of gold,” he goes on to say, apparently with a greater swell 
of natural pride : 

And also mine the little chant. 

So sure to rise from every fishing bark. 

When lights at prow, the seamen haul their nets. 
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This is not quite the celebrity that Wagner has earned or 
sought to earn. The German fisherman does not hum a few bars 
from “Tristan und Isolde” as he draws up his nets. The Bavarian 
carter does not urge his horses along to the rhythms of “The Ride 
of the Valkyries.” But it is just this rather simple universality 
that is the emphatic feature of the musical reputation of Verdi. 
He has not written epics; but he has scattered song and lavished 
melodies upon the lap of earth, and earth with a smile has sung 
them back. 

His lot has been diversified almost to the point of the fantastic. 
He is part of the musical regime of the tavern, and the temple. 
He is sung in the vaudeville theatres, to strange phrases, some- 
times Bacchanalian, sometimes erotic with the erosis of the gutters. 
He is twisted into sentimental hymns. He has become part of 
the varied repertory of the squiffer or concertina which, otherwise 
fickle and forgetful, is constant in its affection to him alone. The 
Salvation Army uses him as grace abounding to the chief of 
sinners. Yet this is not all. Night after night the fashion, and 
the intelligence of great capitals, the dowager and the pink-sashed 
bud, the enthusiast and the cynic, the mob and the intellectual 
Brahmin flock to the Opera to hear his works. Even more than 
this, those who are the most delicate and fastidious in their 
tastes, musical and literary, find perfect satisfaction in his last 
two works. In other words, Verdi has something for everybody. 

His popularity has been sneered at as a popularity of the 
barrel-organ. Well and good. But the real question is: “How 
did so much of Verdi get to the barrel-organ, and stay there for 
two generations, and how did he pass from the style of ‘II Trova- 
tore’ to the style of ‘Falstaff’”? 


II 

One morning nearly a hundred years ago, the celebration of 
Mass was proceeding in the Church of Roncole near Busseto. 
Roncole was a hamlet in the Duchy of Parma and its obscure 
situation and humble pursuits are indicated by its name. It 
means Pruning Hooks. 

The celebrant of the Mass was a priest whose memory 
survives, as if ironically, by virtue of the incident to be related. 
The altar boy, who was called Beppino, an affectionate Italian 
diminutive, was the silent, unobtrusive, homekeeping child of two 
villagers, keepers of a general shop. Beppino had attracted a passing 
notice from the neighboring peasants by the deep interest which he 
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showed in the performances of wandering fiddlers and wayside 
minstrels. One of these had observed the peculiar fascination 
that music exercised on the child, and coming into the store had 
advised the father to make his son a musician. 

On the morning of which I speak, the boy was serving at 
Mass, but in reality was devoting more attention to the strains 
of the organ than to the performance of the details of the liturgy. 
Slowly the beauty of the music overmastered his lively fancy, 
invading a spirit singled out to be a recipient of its whole enchant- 
ment. He passed into that state of ecstasy, of mental trans- 
figuration, experienced, as we have ample warrant, by many a 
boy of highly imaginative and artistic susceptibility. We remem- 
ber Arthur Stanley, captivated by the majestic pathos of a passage 
of Homer, bursting into tears, unmindful of the amazement of 
the coarse young barbarians of Rugby. We remember how, in 
an exquisite poem of Word worth, when the earliest stars were 
moving along the hills, and the cliffs and islands of Windermere 
were glimmering in the twilight, a spell wove itself about anotherboy. 

So it was with this Beppino. 

Again and again the priest asked the rapt and inspired child 
for the cruets. Losing his patience and his Christianity for the 
time being, the cleric finally shook the ministrant with such 
force that Beppino lost his balance, fell and rolled down the 
altar steps, and lay awhile stunned and bruised. Suffering and 
humiliated the little Verdi made his way home. His parents 
asked him what had happened. He made the answer: “Let me 
study music.” He said nothing about the blow. 

He had been through startling experiences that morning, one 
in the moral plane and the other in the rudely physical. But 
young as he was, it was the subjective one that had made the 
deeper impression on him. Thus the child was once more the 
father of the man. 

The strongest tendency to impersonality was always a 
dominant trait in Giuseppe Verdi’s character. We notice this 
in the event and outcome of this the first precious trial and 
valuable ordeal of his young life. Those familiar with the annals 
of his career could cite a hundred instances of the same quality 
of impersonality, wholesome in itself, and very often, though not 
always, an accompaniment of a large and generous artistic spirit. 
It is sufficient to cite the names of Shakespeare, and the three 
tragic poets of Athens. 

This apocalypse and its brutal awakening were the first 
crises of Verdi’s career. After this fantastic combination of 
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incident, he was never the same. His natural taciturnity and 
love of seclusion turned into moodiness and melancholia, and he 
made the uniform response to all the anxious questions of his 
parents: “Let me study music.” His request was not refused. 

Destiny was fighting on his side. 

But in spite of the amiable resolutions of the Fates, the 
actual education of Verdi for many years was desultory, to a 
certain extent empirical, and certainly the reverse of academic. 
I am judging of course by modern standards. 

He received his first lessons in music from Baistrocchi, the 
organist of his village church. The quality of the instruction is 
not hard to divine, and at twelve years of age Verdi had learned 
all Baistrocchi could teach him, and had taken the place of his 
master in the organ loft. The question of a general education 
also became pressing. There was no school in the village of 
Pruning Hooks. Verdi was sent therefore to Busseto, which was 
a metropolis to Roncole, to learn reading and writing. He was 
put to board with a cobbler, to whom his parents paid six cents 
a day. One cannot imagine a situation more sordid or destructive. 
This is the sort of poverty that does not stimulate but numbs 
and kills. But Busseto was in its way a musical centre, and the 
talents of the child attracted the notice of Antonio Barezzi, a 
prosperous wholesale merchant who was the philharmonic leader 
in Busseto, and of Provesi, the organist of the Cathedral, whose 
delight it was to compose small operas and perform them in a 
smaller theatre to the great complacency of the locality. The 
patronage and friendship of Barezzi was something more than com- 
prehensive. Barezzi, who to his honor recognized the promise of 
the youth from the first, freed Verdi from the desperate surround 
ings of a cobbler’s hovel, and gave him a position in his well-ordered 
counting-house. He put a modern piano at his disposal. He 
provided him with a music-master. He introduced him to con- 
genial surroundings. He secured him a scholarship enabling him 
to study in Milan, and he supplemented that grant with another 
from his own resources. And so when, at the age of nineteen, 
Verdi started for Milan, that voracious metropolis of Italian 
musical adventure, to enter the Conservatory, he was not only 
well supplied with Barezzi’s money but was also in love with 
Barezzi’s daughter. Naturally enough Barezzi, all Busseto and 
Verdi himself anticipated nothing at Milan other than a blast of 
trumpets and fall of the fortress exceeding in swiftness that of 
Jericho. He presented himself before the examining board of the 
Conservatory. He was tested in composition and in piano 
playing. He was summarily rejected. 
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This repulse cut Verdi to the heart. To the end of his life 
he could not remember it without pain. He felt like Gladstone 
when Oxford refused to return him to Parliament. It is unprof- 
itable to engage in the controversy that has been raised about 
this rejection. But it is not true that the examiner Francesco 
Basily and his colleagues failed to discover a trace of ability in 
the youth who, a few years afterwards, became the boast of 
Italy. Far otherwise. They criticised his piano playing severely, 
saying that his faults were such that, at his age, they could not 
be easily corrected; a judgment which we must accept. But 
they declared unanimously, if academically, that it was clear from 
the compositions presented that, if the candidate would apply 
himself to the study of counterpoint, he would be able to control 
and direct the musical creative fancy which he had proved he 
possessed, and to succeed “with applause.” Furthermore, Verdi 
was in his twentieth year and had long passed the age of ad- 
mission. 

He had nothing to do but to have recourse to a private 
teacher, one Lavigna. 

When it became time for him to gather in the material fruit 
of his studies, he had to undergo the usual struggle and the 
customary disappointments. He left Milan, and buried himself 
in Busseto. He left Busseto and buried himself in Milan. Having 
achieved nothing substantial in music, and not to all appearances 
being on the verge of achieving anything, he took the audacious 
step characteristic of the burning impatience and strong faith of 
ardent youth: he married Margherita Barezzi. He was only 
twenty-three. The modern piano had done its work. Some 
months after his marriage he met his old friend, the gifted lyric 
poet, Temistocle Solera. Verdi had resolved to devote himself 
to dramatic music. Masini, an operatic director, who had formed 
his own opinion of Verdi’s talents, practically commissioned Verdi 
to write an opera, giving him a libretto of his own fashioning. 

But the libretto was so utterly stupid and incoherent, that 
Verdi did not dare compose it. He handed it to Solera and 
begged him to patch it up. Verdi’s first opera was produced at 
the Teatro alia Scala on the 17th of November, 1839. Its name 
is strongly suggestive of the type of romance prevailing at the 
period. It was called, “Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio.” 

More than half a century later, the thirtieth and last opera 
was produced in the same theatre. It was called “Falstaff.” 
Something valid and important in the history of dramatic music 
is shadowed in the difference between the names of the two operas 
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It is not quite within the scope of this essay to furnish 
either a biography or a complete review of all Verdi’s operas. 
But something must be said about “Oberto, Conte di San Boni- 
facio,” because it was his first opera, and because it preceded 
“Nabucco” and “Ernani” by just a few years, and because the 
actual debuts of a great artist have their peculiar interest. The 
critical reception of the work was such as to justify an opinion 
of recent biographers running to the effect that the success of the 
work was equivocal. The reviewer, Monaldi, found no inspiration 
in the work, or as he put it, “its composer had not as yet exper- 
ienced one of those moments of creative tumult and imaginative 
ecstasy” and the rest of it. We know the tedious dialect. The 
critic Checchi regretted as a calamity the fact that the signs of 
inspiration were but scant and fugitive, and that the bars that in- 
dicate originality were to be counted onthefingers. Butintelligences 
whose foresight and shrewdness have been justified by the event 
were also watching Verdi’s opera. Bermani, the critic of “La 
Moda” attended cautiously on the fourth night. He noticed that 
the public was warming to the work. Encouraged, or perhaps 
prompted by this, he rebuked his colleagues in words which those 
who by virtue of some accident or other are in the position of public 
judgers should engrave upon their hearts. “Instead,” he wrote, 
“of instilling courage into the beginner, the reviewers had done 
their best to smother the fire of his enthusiasm and to rob him 
of his illusions. They had chided the young eagle on his first 
flight for a lack of assurance that may have been the result of 
prudence.” “Do not terrorise,” he apostrophizes, “him with 
your yells.” Bermani anticipated a famous remark of Pinero’s. 

He goes on to say that Verdi had followed no specific style, 
but had formed one all his own and that he sought to make an 
alliance between poetry and music, note and idea. 

Another observer was Giovanni Ricordi, a master of the 
concrete. This publisher had been in earlier life a copyist and 
an operatic prompter. Perfectly satisfied with the success of the 
work and able to read between the lines, he bought “Oberto” 
for four hundred dollars, and commissioned Verdi to write three 
more operas. 

It was decided that the first of them should have a comic 
subject and Verdi began “Un Giorno di Regno.” Stars of peculiar 
malignity fought in their course against him during the composition 
of this work. He was prostrated by illness. He was persecuted by 
creditors. He underwent the hideous humiliation of the pawnshop. 
First, one child, then a second died within a few days of each 
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other and both of a disease that baffled the physicians. It was 
not given to man to write effervescently in conditions such as 
these. “Un Giorno di Regno” was produced. Public opinion was 
expectant and receptive. It was disappointed. This time opinion 
was unanimous. The comedy in music was a disaster. But Verdi 
was too strong and too self-confident to be crushed. Nineteen 
months later, his “Nabucco” was produced. “Nabucco” was to 
Verdi what “Atalanta in Calydon” was to Swinburne. It made 
him celebrated, and celebrated for those things that are for ever 
associated with his name, the freshness and independence of his 
musical ideas, and the warmth, passion, and directness of his 
melody. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the methods, 
the mental habits, and some of the personal characteristics of 
the man, with special regard to those that most nearly affect the 
present generation of his admirers. 

Ill 

Giuseppe Verdi has had no Boswell, and few intimates. 
There was in his character an element of reserve and almost 
Roman severity that terrified the idler and the flatterer. He had 
that capacity for living in his own circle of artistic and literary 
interest that is the evidence of a strong and self-reliant nature. 
Boito has established this. Eugenio Checchi once wrote to him, 
asking for some anecdotes of Verdi. He received this answer: 

The life of our master has been so quiet for so many years, so 
devoted to his studies, and to home, that there is no crop of bizarre 
anecdotes or curious little events. There is this much piquancy in his 
life, that there is nothing piquant to be related. 

The period that extended from the date of the completion 
of “Aida” to the end was one devoted largely to studies of all 
kinds, to reading, to reflection on the thoughts and affairs of men. 
He always insisted on literary culture as part of the equipment 
of the young composer. So with him the silent years that passed 
between the production of “Aida” and “Otello,” broken only by 
the Manzoni Requiem, were years of mental development, of 
preparation for that new style of composition, the germ of which 
was in himself, and which he himself was determined to bring 
to flower. Such is the explanation given by Victor Maurel, of 
that which the world called the laziness, or at least the unproduc- 
tiveness of old age. It cannot be gainsaid, and it throws a flood 
of light on the nature of the man, on the dignity of his isolation. 
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The same authority, in considering Verdi’s mental and per- 
sonal aspects in which the public is not apt to regard him, says 
that in the disposition of Verdi there was much of the humani- 
tarian idealism of Tolstoi. But his humanitarianism did not 
waste itself in sentimental splashes. It was rational, poetical and 
self-controlled. He disliked careless and impulsive charity, but 
a large part of his handsome fortune went to the permanent 
relief of the old and broken, the humble wrecks of his profession, 
and in large legacies to other foundations. No one will quite 
understand Verdi, the man, unless he realizes the strong tinge of 
intellectual austerity that informs his habit of thought and 
attitude towards life. To use a French phrase, his character was 
square, not round. I need hardly remind my readers that I am 
not now speaking about his music, but am speaking in general 
terms of the man’s nature. 

In artistic matters this quality showed itself in an absolute 
devotion to principles and in an obedience to them whichhepracticed 
himself, exacted ruthlessly from others, and made the test of the 
value of his interpretants. At the same time, he recognized the 
claims and encouraged the play of an artist’s personality, once 
that artist showed his respect for the main idea and principle of 
interpretation that Verdi had laid down or implied. 

When Victor Maurel first studied “Rigoletto” before per- 
forming in Italy, he was perplexed as what to do with the cabaletta 
“Si vendetta tremenda” at the end of the second act. As every 
one knows, Verdi has used in “Rigoletto,” at various dramatic 
crises, a phrase verbal and musical, referring to the curse which 
Monterone had laid upon the Duke of Mantua and Rigoletto. 
The idea of this curse is so closely woven into the fabric of the 
opera that Verdi thought at one time of calling it “La Maledizione” 
(The Curse) instead of “Rigoletto.” 

In the scene to which I have reference, the drama has reached 
its climax. Rigoletto has discovered the fate of his daughter. He 
has folded her to his breast, a crushed and broken flower. At 
this crisis, Monterone, who is being led to prison, passes by and 
turns to a picture of the Duke. “I have cursed thee in vain,” 
he cries, “for neither the lightning nor the sword hath riven thy 
heart. Yea, thou still livest on in happiness, oh, Duke.” 

Then comes the famous dramatic device, which Aristotle has 
classified as the “Reversal of the Situation.” Rigoletto, formerly 
among those whom Monterone had cursed, finds himself, by virtue 
of the sarcasm of events, with Monterone among the cursers. 
“No, old man,” he cries to one who hates him, “thou errest, 
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thou shalt have thy avenger — ME!” But if there is a Reversal 
of the Situation here in the drama, there is none in the music, 
which lapses into a lilting, tripping melody of no emotional signi- 
ficance. Maurel, studying the part for the first time, realized at 
once the dramatic importance of this scene, and the ineptitude 
of the music. He felt that the words, “Si vendetta tremenda” 
should be sung with the voice of a lion. He determined to make 
a bold alteration, without, however, changing a word or a note. 
He did make, however, an effective change in the rhythm ; and then 
was able to sing the cabaletta with tragic fervor. The house rose 
at him, passionately excited by the episode as they had never been 
before. 

Maurel knew that sooner or later he would have to thrash 
the matter out with Verdi himself, and offered to sing the cabaletta 
with his rhythmic alteration in a drawing room for Verdi himself 
to judge. Verdi refused, giving as a reason that which is axiomatic 
among all those who understand the theatre: “You can never judge 
of a theatrical effect by experimenting with it in a room.” He 
came to the theatre himself. 

He saw Maurel. He gave his complete approval to the 
change. “You have done something psychological, Maurel,” 
said he. Then he shook his head gravely. “When Rigoletto 
was written,” he went on, “our singers had nothing — well, psycho- 
logical in them.” The alteration, to use the dialect of the singers, 
is now traditional. I have told this story in full detail, to illustrate 
my remark about Verdi’s adherence to artistic principle, and his 
flexibility in the matter of an individual interpretation that 
developed the ideas of his operas. 

Towards scenic humbug and vocal trickery, as towards incom- 
petence he was merciless, and both aroused in him a feeling of 
personal dislike. 

The severity of which I speak showed itself in many ways. 
Those who have attended rehearsals conducted by him at the 
Scala speak of the cathedral-like and somewhat terrifying silence 
of Verdi’s presence, of how matters would go on well enough 
until the words, “Vous n’avez pas compris,” spoken sternly and 
coldly would come out of the darkness. Verdi had no respect 
for reputations as such. Twice he uttered this phrase to Edouard 
de Reszke at the rehearsal of the revival of “Simon Boccanegra” 
and at the third time he stopped the rehearsal and would have 
withdrawn the work. 

In all business matters, he showed that unquestioned sign 
of a well-balanced nature, a clear-headed insistence upon his 
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rights and dues. And he regarded popular favor, and good box 
office receipts as a vital element in the general success of a work. 
He was always solicitous as to the amount of support his operas 
were attracting. 

Once after Victor Maurel had been on tour in Italy presenting 
several of Verdi’s works, he went, on returning to Milan to see 
Verdi, and began to tell him how well the “Forza del Destino” 
had done, and how admirably the singers had executed this and 
that. Verdi soon interrupted him with, “And the receipts?” In 
his enthusiasm, Maurel ignored the interruption and plunged 
into a further description of the value of the operas given, of 
the effect they had made in various places, of the eulogies of the 
critics and so on. Again Verdi interrupted him, “And the 
receipts?” Under stern complusion, Maurel detailed to Verdi 
the receipts of each opera. They were more than encouraging. 
Verdi slapped him on the back and exclaimed: “Ah, well, splendid! 
Now let us talk of art.” 


IV 

Yet in spite of its austerity, sternness, and practical element, 
Verdi’s was a sensitive nature. Sensitiveness to exterior and 
interior impressions is the essential and distinctive quality of an 
artist. It was the public display of it that was alien to his sturdy 
and well-regulated disposition. He was as finely and delicately 
wrought as a poet should be. His “spirit,” in Shakespeare’s 
noble phrase, was invariably to be “finely touched to fine issues.” 
But he was the reverse of that which, in the slang of the chorus 
girl, is called temperamental. Nor could he have ever found, 
like Byron, happiness in screaming out that he was unhappy. 

But if he was stung he would wince; if he was pricked he would 
bleed. This we know, but know only from his private letters. 

The French composer, Jules Massenet, came to Milan in 1878 
to conduct a festival performance of his “Le Roi de Lahore.” 

Verdi received from a friend a bundle of newspapers referring 
to the incident. He read the letters and wrote as follows: 

Among these journals there was one that said some hard things. 
There was talk of intrigues and small cabals. I do not know whether 
this is true nor do I want to know. But I know that all this stir and 
uproar about an opera, all these eulogies and excitements make me 
think of the past, that past which the aged always praise, when without 
any preliminary notice, without so to speak knowing anybody, I, too, 
presented my nose to the public. If I were applauded I said, or did 
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not say, thanks; if I were hissed, I said, “We’ll meet again.” This may 
not have been very beautiful, but there was dignity in it. 

There is something in one of the newspapers that has given me a 
hearty laugh. It suggests that a stone should be put in the Scala with 
this inscription: “In the year 1879 there came here a foreign composer 
who was sumptuously entertained. He was given a dinner at which the 
Mayor and the Prefect were present. In 1872 a certain Verdi came here 
in person to put on ‘Aida’. No one even offered him a glass of water.” 

Speaking of the reception of “Aida” he says: 

See how I was treated by the press, throughout the year in which 
I took so much pains, labored so hard and spent so much money. The 
censure of the critics was stupid. Their eulogies were worse still — no- 
where an artistic or lofty idea. There was not one who succeeded in 
penetrating my intentions. There were blunders and follies everywhere, 
and then at the bottom of all a sort of spite and grudge against me, 
as if I had committed a crime in writing “Aida” and having it properly 
performed. No one cared to emphasize the material fact of a perfor- 
mance and a mise-en-scene of an unusual order. There was no one to 
say, “Dog, I thank you!” And you know on what terms I parted with 
the Mayor and management. 

Was Verdi nearly sixty, and did he not know that dislike and 
spite (or part of the others) are the natural by-products of success? 

He was rehearsing “Otello” in person at the same time that 
Mme. Patti was singing at the Scala. One morning he found that 
some of his artists were missing and that the rehearsal could 
not proceed. In matters of theatre discipline he was inexorable, 
and all present were wondering as to what form his anger would 
take. He sent to inquire what had become of his artists. After 
awhile the hesitating answer was given him, that some of them 
were at Mme. Patti’s rehearsal. Maurel relates the story. 
The old man made a gesture of pained surrender to Mme. 
Patti’s exaction, saying, “Mme. Patti is a woman and everything 
should be done for her. Let her take all my artists.” This was 
said in a quiet tone, but one which made it clear that he was 
hurt, not at the mere inconvenience of a lost rehearsal, and not 
at the small injury to his pride, but at Mme. Patti’s selfish 
forgetfulness of his great age and physical sufferings. 

Here I may append something in a lighter vein. The name 
of Franchetti, the composer of “Germania” and “Cristoforo 
Colombo” is not unknown in America. The libretto of “La 
Tosca” was submitted to him by its authors, Illica and Giacosa. 

Franchetti did not see anything in “Tosca” suitable to 
operatic composition (though Puccini found something in it 
worth while). Illica and Giacosa being mortified at Franchetti’s 
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rejection of their work, made a bet with him that an impartial 
judge would find their libretto suitable. The bet, a good luncheon 
for all concerned, for which the loser was to pay, was unanimously 
referred to Verdi. The libretto was immediately sent to him, and 
Verdi was requested to decide whether it was a good one. In 
due time the luncheon took place, and when it was over, the 
master was asked his opinion. “I am more than satisfied,” he 
said, “with the libretto. Indeed, I must congratulate the authors 
on their work. It is in every way suitable for composition as an 
opera. Were I not otherwise occupied, I might undertake it 
myself.” Franchetti combatted the master’s decision, and wished 
to go into details. “Look at the last act, Maestro,” he said. 
“There you have a man about to die, and he is writing a letter. 
What sort of music would you write for that? Would it be 
something declamatory, something highly dramatic, or something 
meditative? Would it be an aria or an arioso?” Verdi looked up 
amiably, and a twinkle came into his eye: “For that situation, 
Franchetti, I should just write some music.” 

V 

Many of Verdi’s estimates of the composers of the last 
century are preserved. If the judgments of small masters con- 
cerning big ones are of little value; if the critics, according to a 
celebrated gibe, are those persons who have failed in literature and 
art; if more recklessly even than D ’Israeli, we say that most 
critics, so far from being those who have failed in literature and 
art, are for the most part those who paled at the idea of attempting 
such exercises; then we must attribute to the verdicts of a man 
like Verdi, a genius at once creative and analytic, the highest 
value. His bias in music in general was in favor of the old purities. 
The tranquil and lucid beauties of the sonatas of Corelli extorted 
from him the remark, “And yet we have the presumption to say 
we have made progress in art!” His natural bent and fixed 
purpose were to do all in his power by a spoken word, actual 
example, and implied encouragement to keep Italian music entirely 
free from external influences, just as Hans Sachs in “Die Meister- 
singer” wished to see German art untainted by frivolous influences 
alien to its original and grave temper. Verdi regarded Italian 
composition as compromised, if not contaminated, by an aping 
of foreign modes that concluded in hybrid results of no logic or 
consistency and quite untraceable to any native or natural well 
of inspiration. 
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These things may readily be admitted, but to most minds 
they must reinforce rather than weaken the value of his judg- 
ments. 

No one can understand Verdi unless he realizes that his 
artistic honor and probity were as stern and inflexible as they 
were unchallengeable. He speaks at all times from the cold 
heights of his principles, never from the marsh and welter of 
petty interests and the confusion of minor selfishnesses. 

His general attitude towards the operatic composition of the 
day, he has stated with his usual clearness. No one should want, 
he urged, to be a melodist like Bellini, or a harmonist like Meyer- 
beer. He himself wished to be neither the one nor the other. 
He would like the young man, when he undertakes to write, not 
to think of being a melodist or a harmonist, or an idealist, or a 
futurist, or any of the “devils” — such being Verdi’s vigorous 
expression — “implied by these pedantries.” After all melodies 
and harmonies are nothing but means in the hands of artists — 
means for making music. One day nothing will be said of melody, 
of harmony, nor of Italian nor of French schools, nor of the 
past nor of the present, and the rest. Then, he prophesies, will 
begin a reign of art. 

Another sign of the times, that came under his notice, was 
this, that operas had become the fruits of fear. No one writes 
freely and spontaneously, he complains. When the young start 
to compose, the thoughts that rule their minds are the hope of 
getting into the good graces of the critics and the dread of clashing 
with the ephemeral tastes and sympathies of the public. 

He was aware in the “sixties” of “the music of the future.” 
But he said dryly that he would always remember that shoes 
could not be made without leather. He confessed ironically 
that he was and would always be an admirer of the futurists on 
the condition that they wrote music. He did not mind the genus, 
nor the species, nor the system, nor the subdivisions, nor the 
nomenclature, as long as he found the music. 

Now for particular instances: His views on Gounod have 

point at this time, when his own operas are showing a vitality 
far greater than that of his French contemporary. The popularity 
of “Faust” had the very natural effect of stimulating a mushroom 
crop of Italian imitators and Milanese Gounoddles. Verdi, depre- 
cating this, took occasion to deliver himself on Gounod: 

When our young men have assured themselves that it is needless 
for them to search for light either in Mendelssohn, in Chopin or in 
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Gounod, they will perhaps find the light. It is curious that the young 
should take for models of dramatic composition those composers that 
are not dramatic. You may be surprised that I speak to you in such 
a way of the author of “Faust.” But what am I to say? Gounod is 
a great musician, the first master of France; but he has no dramatic 
sinew. The music is admirable and grateful, the details are magnificent, 
the word is nearly always well expressed. But let us quite understand 
one another. It is the word and not the situation that is well set forth. 

His characters are not clearly designed. He lends no particular 
color to his drama or dramas. He writes chamber pieces, and instru- 
mental pieces in a manner quite superior, and in a style all his own, 
but he is not an artist of dramatic fiber. Even “Faust,” though it has 
succeeded, has become small in his hands. 

The last phrase is merciless, damnatory. It may be brought 
forward in objection to it, that Gounod never undertook to deal 
with the greater issues of Goethe’s sublime poem. But he did 
appropriate some of the ideas, and he did make use of the name 
of the philosophic tragedy with all its tremendous associations. 
If one is to judge by actualities and by results, and in the indicative 
and not the conditional mood, there is no escaping the ruthless 
and almost ferocious justice of Verdi’s pronouncement, “Faust 
became small in Gounod’s hands.” 

In the same way the episode of Francesca da Rimini, that 
has done more to put the wreath of immortality upon the stern, 
gloomy brows of the Divine Poet than any other score of lines 
he wrote, becomes small in the hands of the poetasters who have 
stolen it and mangled it. “As it was with Faust,” went on Verdi 
the critic, “so it was with ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and so it will 
be with ‘Polyeucte.’ He engraves his characters badly. Do 
not accuse me of evil speaking. I am giving my opinion to a 
friend to whom I would not act the hypocrite.” 

In view of what I cite elsewhere as regards Verdi’s idea of 
the music of the future, in the year 1868, it is well to give his 
mature opinion of Wagner, especially as he makes it clear that 
the term “futurist” has no reference to Wagner. 

His music, remote as it is from our habits of feeling — I make a 
single exception of “Lohengrin” — is a music of blood and nerves. It is 
music that has the right to survive. He shows that he has an unusual 
sense of the patriotism of art. He has gone so far in his fetichism as to 
write to a pre-established programme. This pre-conception hurt him. 
For the rest the evil has not come from him, but rather from imitators. 

The soberness and self-control of his own character were 
such as to make the hysterical and sentimental disorder of the 
stormy Berlioz something odious, and almost physically repulsive. 
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He referred to Berlioz the man, with emphatic bitterness. “He 
is an artistic madman, a person to be left alone”; then more 
vigorously still: 

He is a scourge! So warped and ill-conditioned was his nature, 
that he would have reviled himself were he certain that such abuse would 
have hurt some one else. The celebrity he achieved was due in the 
main to the forces of his effective talents; but when he attained it, he 
showed no respect for those who had helped him, not even to Meyerbeer, 
who had been his benefactor, whom he requited with ingratitude. 

And who can deny Verdi’s estimate of Berlioz as a composer? 

Rem acu tetigit. He has touched the matter with the sharp- 
ness of a needle, as the Romans used to say. Never was there 
such acuteness of critical discrimination. 

The talents of Berlioz, says Verdi, were keen as they were abundant. 
He had a feeling and an instinct for orchestration. In many of its effects, 
he was a predecessor of Wagner. The Wagnerians do not agree with 
this. It is, however, true. In composition he had no self-government, 
no self-control. He lacked so, I must say, in the quiet equilibrium which 
produces a complete artistic result. He swerved this way and then that, 
and when he was doing that which was worthy of praise. 

If the Italian composer’s decision upon Gounod’s “Faust” 
amounted to a sentence, this opinion of the self-willed and tumul- 
tuous Berlioz approaches the finality of an epitaph. 

VI 

It is sufficiently evident that he mistrusted the generality of 
modern music, for he often speaks of it in terms of boredom, 
sarcasm and irritation. 

On the death of Giuseppe Mercadante, the composer of “II 
Giuramento” and the director of the College of Music of San 
Pietro, Naples, Verdi was publicly offered Mercadante’s position. 
He regarded it his duty to refuse the honor, but he bitterly 
regretted the necessity of doing so. “I am still able to write 
something,” he said, “and it is better that I should.” The date 
of the offer, it should be borne in mind, was 1870. Verdi went 
on to say: 

It would be a pride and delight to me were it not at this moment 
a step backward to drill the pupils of the Conservatory in the grave, 
austere and yet lucid examples of the first fathers. I should have wished, 
so to speak, to place one foot on the past and the other on the future, 
for the music of the future has no fears for me. I should have told the 
students: “Practice the fugue, continuously, tenaciously, to satiety, so 
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that your hand becomes free and strong in the voluntary manipulation 
of notes. Thus you will learn to compose with security, to arrange 
your parts skilfully, to modulate without affectation. Study Palestrina, 
and a few of his contemporaries. Then take a leap to Marcello, and 
fix your attention especially upon his recitatives. Go to a few perfor- 
mances of modern operas, but do not let yourselves be carried away, 
either by their harmonical-instrumental beauties, or by the chord of the 
diminished seventh, the rock of refuge for all those who cannot compose 
four bars without half a dozen of these sevenths. Prosecute these 
studies, uniting to them a large literary culture.” I would also say to 
the young: “Put your hand upon your heart, write; and granted an ar- 
tistic nature, you will be composers. At all events you will not swell 
the mob of imitators, and sickly subjects (ammalati) who search, and 
do it well sometimes, but never find.” As for song, I should choose the 
old styles of study united to modern declamation. 

I hope you may find (as director) a man who is above all things 
learned and severe in his scholarship. License and errors in counter- 
point are admissible and sometimes beautiful in the theatre, but not in 
the Conservatory. Return to the antique; it will be a progress. 

Then again: 

No studies in the moderns! This may seem strange; but I see so 
many works made nowadays as bad tailors make clothes on a model ! . . . 
When the young composer has made strict studies, when he has formed 
a style for himself and has gained confidence in his own powers, he may 
very well study these works later on, if he thinks it useful, and he will 
not then be in danger of becoming an imitator. But it will be objected: 
who will teach the young person instrumentation and ideal composition? 
His head and his heart will attend to that. 

Verdi does not make himself quite clear as to whom he 
means by the moderns. But his main intention seems to be 
that the moderns are not a basis for the studies for the young. 
No, Verdi does not state whom he regarded as the Stravinskys 
and Schoenbergs of forty years ago. But the warnings implicit 
in so many of his letters and sayings have been fully justified. 
We are now living in an era the music of which is inhumane. 

He remarks in the former of the two letters that he can 
still do something. Now Verdi was always reticent even as 
regards friends of peculiar intimacy, as to his musical projects. 

The something that he was composing was “Aida.” It may 
be emphasized in view of the nonsense that is talked about the 
cessation of mental activities at certain ages, that Verdi was 
fifty-seven when he began the work which is perhaps the culmin- 
ation of the Italian opera, and which shares with “Lohengrin” 
nowadays the widest extent of intelligent popularity. 
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Every one knows how the Khedive Ismail Pasha commissioned 
Verdi to write an opera which was to draw the attention of the 
cultivated world to the theatre which had been opened in the 
year of the formal completion of the Suez Canal. 

Verdi hesitated at first, but the financial consideration was 
handsome. The generous Khedive had offered the princely sum 
of twenty thousand dollars for the manuscript. There were no 
harassing conditions. Ismail Pasha went no further than to 
express the hope that the opera should be Egyptian, and have a 
tinge of patriotism. 

The music of “Aida” is so well known and so accessible 
that I shall not proffer a description of it. But the story of the 
formation of the libretto has a vivid interest for us, and a detailed 
study of that story would repay any one who wishes to write 
for the theatre. The prime reason for the failure of many operas 
resides in the fact that their writers have had no experience in 
writing for the stage; in giving musical ideas dramatic form; and 
rejecting musical ideas that are too vague or too pale to make 
any impression upon audiences, who, in the vast dimensions 
of a modern opera house, can grasp only a clear and emphatic 
design, whether of incident or music. 

It is of course a platitude to say that Verdi was always 
dramatic. All composers who have established themselves in the 
form of opera have possessed the dramatic instinct. But Verdi 
was even more than dramatic. He had knowledge and experience 
of theatrics. I use this word in the sense of the science of that 
which is possible and valid in the theatre. When Verdi sat down 
to write “Aida” there were behind him thirty years devoted to 
the profession of writing for the stage, and twenty-seven operas, 
most of them failures, but every one of which, failure or success, 
was to contribute, positively or negatively, to his strongest, most 
logical, most impassioned, and in the broadest and best sense, 
most popular work. 

We shall see later how alive he was to the peculiar exigencies 
of theatrical song, declamation and music, and as to the type of 
language suitable to opera. The libretto of “Aida” was the 
work of four minds. 

Mariette Bey, the Egyptologist, conceived the story, and 
suggested certain historical allusions and details. Camille du 
Locle, one of the French librettists of “Don Carlos,” wrote that 
which in theatrical parlance is called a scenario, that is, an ex- 
tended description in prose of the action. Antonio Ghislanzoni, 
an Italian man of letters, for whose scholarship Verdi had the 
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profoundest respect, wrote the poem of “Aida” as we have it 
now. He also added on direction two scenes purely the product 
of the imagination of Verdi, the scene of the Judgment, and 
the tragic finale of the whole opera. Moreover, there is scarcely 
a page of Ghislanzoni’s that Verdi has not corrected, amplified, 
or modified as regards language or as regards episode, all in 
deference to the stern exactions of the theatre. One is surely 
justified, then, in referring to Verdi himself as a fourth author 
of the book of “Aida.” 

In one of the letters to Ghislanzoni, Verdi lays down some 
laws for operatic composition, which librettists and composers 
should bind to their hearts. “Aida” was composed act by act, 
the music of the second being finished before the words of the 
third were in Verdi’s hands. When he received the second act, 
he wrote to Ghislanzoni: 

There are excellent things at the beginning and end of your duet, 
though it is too extended, too long. The recitative could have a less 
number of verses. The poetry goes well until, “A te in cor desta.” But 
after that, when the action begins to warm and quicken, it seems to me 
that you lack in “scenic language.” When I say scenic language, I do 
not know whether I make myself clear. But what I mean is language 
that strikes, language that makes the dramatic situation clear and 
salient. 

Then he exemplifies. He takes the verse: 

In volto gli occhi affisami, 

E menti ancor, se I’osi , 

Radames vive. 

(Turn your eyes to my face, 

Lie again, if thou darest, 

Radames lives.) 

And he says “This is less theatric than the words, ugly 
words, I admit”: 

Con una parola 
Strapper o il tuo segreto 
Guardami t’ho ingannata. 

Radames vive. 

(With a single word 
Shall I pluck out thy secret, 

Look at me. I have deceived thee, 

Radames still lives.) 

In the same way the verses, he goes on, 

Per Radames d'amore 
Ardo e mi sei rivals 
— Che “t»oi l’ ornate” '* — io Vamo 
E figlia son d’un re.” 
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(With love for Radames 
I burn, thou art my rival. 

— What thou lovest him — I love him, 

And I am the daughter of a king.) 

seem less suited to the theatre than: 

Tu l’ami ma l’amo anch’ io, intendi? La figlia dei Earaoni e tua 
rivale! Aida. Mia rivale, e sia. Anchio io son figlia d’un re. (Thou 
lovest him. But I love him too, thou hearest. The daughter of the 
Pharaohs is thy rival! Aida. My rival! So be it. I, too, am the 
daughter of a king.) 

Verdi then proceeds to lay down a daring canon: 

You may say “what about the verse, the rime, the stanza?” 
I have no answer, but when the action demands it I would throw rhythm, 
rime and stanza to the winds. I would use blank verse so as to say 
clearly and sharply everything required by the action. Composers and 
poets writing for the theatre must have at time a genius for writing 
neither poetry nor music. 

He obeyed this rule himself, and there is a striking example 
of his tact in “Otello.” When he came to the justly celebrated 
scene in which Iago sows the seeds of suspicion and jealousy in 
Otello’s mind, he could not conceive of any music that could 
characterize the conversation of the two, nor any that could 
reinforce a dramatic situation which is purely mental and interior, 
or in the theatrical jargon of the day a psychological one. Elimin- 
ate the scene he could not. It is absolutely necessary to the 
intelligibility of the action. “I must retain it,” he said to Victor 
Maurel, “but I cannot make suitable music for it. Therefore I 
shall, for that scene at least, subordinate the music entirely to 
the words.” 

The character of Iago, as Shakespeare designed it, he knew, 
was not an operatic one. Its subtleties and refinements were 
hard or impossible to design in music, and he realized that the 
shades of expression which would convey to the audience the 
fact that Iago was not the honest, open and bluff soldier that 
every one took him to be would be lost in the great distances of 
an opera house. Therefore he made very striking alterations in 
Iago, so much so that Tommaso Salvini complained to him— 
Mr. Owen Johnson is my authority for the story— that his Iago 
was not Shakespeare’s Iago at all. “In what respect?” said Verdi. 
Salvini mentioned the subtleties and the refinements I have re- 
ferred to. “But you, Verdi, have made him a melodramatic villain 
with his Credos and his triumphant outcry of “Ecco il leone.” 
“All that you say is perfectly true,” said Verdi. “But it will 
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have to remain like that. It cannot be changed.” This meant 
that he had fully calculated the cost of his laceration of Shake- 
speare, and that he knew he would be exposed to the censure of 
the judicious. This was his Scylla. His Charybdis was the 
calamity of putting an unoperatic character into an opera, of 
forgetting that the opera was a form of the theatre, but a 
form of the theatre in which many things theatrical were not 
possible. The point of all Verdi’s remarks to Ghislanzoni, whether 
he is speaking of dramatic episodes, or the language in which 
they are couched, and that of his answer to Salvini is merely 
this, “In opera you must be graphic.” 

It is not a medium for verbal delicacies and dramatic adum- 
brations. It must be active, direct and impassioned. 

The theatre, it should be remembered, is two things conjoined, 
as the very word “playwright” suggests. It is an art; but it is 
also a craft. No one knew this better than Verdi, and he also 
knew the point at which the opera and the theatre parted ways. 

How deeply Verdi concerned himself in the literary side of 
“Aida” and to how large an extent he was the author and the 
imaginer of the musico-dramatic effects, as well as the composer 
of the piece, is worth establishing. He tells Ghislanzoni for 
instance that he wanted him to write a “piece” consisting of a 
litany intoned by the priestesses, to which the priests answered; a 
sacred dance with slow and melancholy music; of a short recitative, 
solemn and energetic like a psalm from the Bible and of a prayer in 
two strophes, said by the priest and repeated by all. It was 
to have a tranquil and pathetic character, especially in the 
first act in order to avoid any resemblance to the other choruses 
at the finale of the introduction and the second finale, which 
have a touch of the Marseillaise. Verdi actually postulates the 
number of syllables there are to be in certain lines. 

VII 

If to those who speak the English language Verdi has his 
peculiar attractions, these are his devotion to Shakespeare and 
his felicity in writing operas based on plays so entirely different as 
“Othello” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Verdi was with 
Shakespeare heart and soul, from the moment that he had an 
opportunity of studying him in the easy and flowing version of 
Carcano. Sidney Lee, the most recent biographer of Shakespeare, 
sees in the operas of Verdi the evidences of the “profoundest 
study” of the English poet. The free use that Shakespeare had 
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made of Italian originals was in itself sufficient to delight the 
heart and refresh the spirit of Verdi. His general estimate of 
Shakespeare he expressed as follows : 

To copy the truth may be a good thing, but to invent it is much 
better. The words “to invent the truth” may seem to involve a con- 
tradiction, but look to the Father. (Verdi had actually referred to 
Shakespeare as the Father.) It may be admitted that he may have 
associated with a Falstaff or so, but never with a scoundrel as bad as 
Iago, and never, no never, with angels like Cordelia, Imogen, and 
Desdemona. And yet they are true and real. To copy the truth is 
a fine thing, but it is photography, not art. 

Verdi, in other words, has laid his finger on the reason of 
Shakespeare’s greatness. That poet invests the real with the 
majesty of the ideal. 

The first Shakespearean opera of Verdi’s was “Macbeth” 
(1847). It has never been able to stand its ground. The libretto 
of Piave was a pitiable parody of the tragedy. Yet it was not this 
misdemeanor, strange to say, that caused the Florentine police 
to interfere with it. Piave had thought proper to inject into the 
piece a feeble jingle having a somewhat vapid reference to topical 
political conditions, and this excited the nightly demonstrations 
of impressionable patriots. 

The supremely tragical figure of King Lear could not fail to 
appeal to Verdi, and in 1856 he had already made a general design 
of the opera, as regards those scenes of Shakespeare which he 
should use, and had begun the selection of the singers. The Piccolo- 
mini was one of his choices for Cordelia. He decided, however, 
that the subject presented difficulties, especially in the matter of 
casting its interpretants, too great for him to overcome. He put 
aside the project, dear as it was to him, to return to it again and 
again with affectionate fascination even towards the end. 

Maurel tells us that, as far back as 1866, Verdi had 
wished to write a “lyric comedy.” He met with little encourage- 
ment from the managers and the project lay in abeyance for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Maurel in 1886 went to see 
Verdi, who in conversation revived the subject. “I have sought,” 
said he, “a libretto in Moliere and in the French plays of the 
day. I have found nothing which completely satisfies me.” 
Maurel suggested a Shakespearean comedy. This interested Verdi ; 
but as was his wont, he said little. 

A few days afterward Maurel sent him a French version 
of “The Taming of the Shrew,” which had been prepared for 
production by M. Coquelin. 
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Verdi confessed the attractiveness of the active and witty piece : 

The comedy pleases me greatly. But to deal with it properly 
you need a Rossini or a Donizetti. Few modern composers would be 
content to efface themselves sufficiently in the setting of such a work. 
They are too much of harmonists, of orchestrists, to sacrifice themselves 
to the correct description of character, to the force and play of dramatic 
situations. I can only say now — wait. 

Two years later, Maurel and Verdi were at Genoa in 
the Palazzo Doria. It was after supper, and Verdi was plunged 
in one of his reveries. He broke it to say, smiling, “Maurel, 
two years ago you caused me great anxiety.” “What was it?” 
Maurel asked. “Well,” replied Verdi, “you remember we were 
talking of a lyric comedy. You mentioned Shakespeare, and you 
were so emphatic, as to what might or might not be taken from 
his works, that I fear I have been guilty of an indiscretion, and 
one, moreover, that might be hard to explain.” 

Here Verdi hesitated. Maurel, of course, was burning to 
hear more. At last Verdi said, “I can tell you the secret now. 
Boito and I have planned an opera based on Shakespeare. It is 
almost done. It is called ‘Falstaff’.” 

The name of Boito is indissolubly connected with Verdi’s 
“Falstaff.” He is that rare combination, a man of letters and 
a musician. He had already written the text for Verdi’s “Otello,” 
and under an anagram of his own name, Tobia Gorrio, that of 
“La Gioconda” for Amilcare Ponchielli. His “Falstaff” libretto 
is a triumph of ingenuity. With the deftness of a literary crafts- 
man, he has combined certain of the incidents of “King Henry IV” 
with certain of those of “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

He did not touch heavily on the more sinister features of 
the witty sensualist, those which made Victor Hugo say of Fal- 
staff, “Glutton, coward and brute, he walked on the four paws 
of disgrace.” He has shown Falstaff as Queen Elizabeth asked 
Shakespeare to show him, in love. 

After Maurel and other intimates, the country folk 
around Busseto were the first to discover the nature of the 
master’s new work. They had read it on his face. The mood 
and temper of Verdi easily reacted to the nature of the work in 
which he was occupied. When he was engaged on “Otello” his 
general bearing reflected the tragic sternness of his thoughts. 
Later, when the country folk noticed that he was always in 
mirthful humor, they realized that he had changed from the 
grave style to the gay. Even the driver of the village hack, 
so Maurel tells us, had divined the nature of the new opera. 
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He had then wished for forty years to write such a work, 
and for fifty years he had known the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
He had hesitated, he confessed, “confronted by the ever existent 
‘buts’.” Boito, however, had smoothed away the obstacles, and 
had written for him a lyrical comedy that “resembled no other.” 
This much soon became known, and Verdi was bombarded with 
inquiring and inquisitive letters. One reply, that to Checchi, is 
important : 

More than the truth has been said about “Falstaff.” Boito has 
written for me a “libretto buffo,” comic, as is liked. It is something 
more than delightful, and I am enjoying myself in torturing it with 
notes. Nothing, or hardly any, of the music is written. When will it 
be done? Who knows? Shall I finish it? But — this is the pure, the 
real truth. 

He did not answer all questions in so general a tone, although 
the very composition of the piece was wreathing the lips of the 
youth of eighty in smiles, and filling his grave spirit with radiance 
and delight. 

Giulio Ricordi, his publisher, wrote to him in 1891, regarding 
the publication and production of the work. Verdi’s answer was 
slightly angular, and he reminds his old friend, with something 
just a little less than sharpness, that he was old and could not 
work as he once could: 

Now let us come to “Falstaff.” All projects concerning it are 
folly, absolute folly. I set to work on “Falstaff” merely to pass the time, 
lhad no preconceived ideas, no plans. I repeat I wanted to pass the 
time. Nothing else. So all the talk and all the propositions that are 
made to you, however vague, and all the words that may be dragged 
from you, will end in becoming pledges and obligations, which I refuse 
to assume. I have told you and I repeat it, “I write for a pastime.” 
I have told you that the music is only half done. Let us understand 
each other — only half sketched, and the half remains the greater labor, 
the concerting of the parts, the work of readjustment and correction, 
and the instrumentation which will be most wearisome. To speak 
briefly, the whole of the year will not suffice to finish the work. Why 
then make plans and assume responsibilities even in vague terms? 
Moreover, if I found myself even in the slightest way tired, I would 
be no longer at my ease. I could do nothing well. When I was young, 
although my health was not good, I could stay at my desk ten and even 
twelve hours a day, and more than once I have worked from four in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, on a meal of coffee, and I worked 
without remission. Now I cannot. Then I was the master of my body 
and of my time. Now, alas, no longer! To conclude: It is better to 
say to every one now and later that I neither can nor will give the 
slightest word of promise as regards “Falstaff.” If it will be, it will be, 
and what will be, will be. 
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All this goes very far towards destroying the theory that 
would have it that somehow or other Verdi in his later days 
was Germanized. One writer, apparently accepting the general 
proposition, hints that the process was accomplished through the 
means of the litterateur Boito. The view is fantastic. However 
valuable Boito may have been to Verdi as a librettist, a study 
of his “Mefistofele” and his incompleted “Nerone” is sufficient 
to make us certain that he, a composer almost manque, could 
scarcely breathe musical inspiration into the soul of a great, 
original, and as “Falstaff” proves, an inexhaustible master. To 
force poor Boito into a contest with Verdi for the peculiar honors 
of “Otello” and “Falstaff” is to provoke a contest as rash and 
fatal as that which Marsyas at the instigation of the imprudent, 
undertook against Apollo. 

Perhaps “Falstaff” has an intimate rather than a general 
appeal. Herein, it may resemble, let us say, the Essays of Mon- 
taigne. Montaigne is the reader’s writer, as Shelley is the poet’s 
poet. Exquisitely musical fabric as “Falstaff” is on all sides 
admitted to be, fine flower of the composer’s genius as it is, its 
beauty is often satirical and literary, rather than, to the general 
public, urgent and explosive. The hero is not the tenor and the 
tenor is not the hero. This is to the everyday opera-goer un- 
familiar and discomforting. It is a violation of time-honored 
principles and experiences. 

Now “Falstaff” flies in the face of a number of conventions, 
these drastic provisions, as it does in the face of many similar 
regulations. This is the reason that it mystifies the multitude, 
who love simple, stereotyped love stories. Of course, “Falstaff” 
is a love story but a comic one, resulting in the ridicule of Falstaff 
and the exploiting of some of the most risible sides of his character, 
which is an amusing one, and a witty and human one, but the 
reverse of heroic. He could never be a tenor with a simper and 
a high C. 

To students and devotees of Shakespeare the idea of an 
Italian musician, even of the powers of Verdi, undertaking to 
put Sir John Falstaff to music, savors of a mixture of the ludicrous 
and the terrible. Many, hardening their hearts in the acid of a 
prejudice not entirely unnatural, have refused or hesitated to listen 
toVerdi’s lastopera on this very ground. Othersbeing among Shake- 
speareans a sort of Newtons have voyaged deliberately through 
so strange a sea of thought. They have found a gravitation of 
delight; for Verdi’s “Falstaff” is the most Shakespearean thing 
to be found in the realms of music. 
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It is customary to say that the chief wonder of “Falstaff” 
is, that it was written by a man in his eightieth year. I do not 
think so. This is a platitude in any case, not to say a judgment 
rather physiological than artistic. The fact that a man of 
eighty wrote an opera is no reason for enjoying it. The extraor- 
dinary difference of style, tone, and design in “Falstaff” when 
compared with “Ernani” or “Don Carlos,” for instance, is striking 
but not miraculous or unprecedented. No one, indeed, could 
divine that they were by the same man. But you might say 
exactly the same of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“Timon of Athens,” of “As You Like It” and “The Tempest”; 
of Turner’s pictures painted under the influence of Claude Lor- 
raine, and the sublimer imagination of “Ulysses Defying the 
Cyclops.” Such progress, to use a stiff and schoolroom word, is 
normal. It is innocent to be surprised at it. Briefly put, the real 
marvel of “Falstaff” is the absolute concurrence of the music of 
Verdi with the spirit of Shakespeare’s most English play. The 
peasant lad of the village of Pruning Hooks, associating his 
genius with that of the runaway of Stratford-on-Avon, has been 
as felicitous as Shakespeare in the portrayal of Sir John, the 
florid and buxom matrons of Thames side, and the pastoral 
beauties with their tinge of folk-lore, and picturesque superstition 
of Windsor Forest. This is the praise, and these the proper 
garlands of “Falstaff.” 


VIII 

Towards the end of Verdi’s life, 1892, an old foe, no less a 
person than Hans Von Buelow, made a pilgrimage to Canossa. 

He had written fifty years before in Weimar an article which 
showed that he was fully alive to the distinctive merit of Verdi’s 
style, the rich and inexhaustible fund of melody, as well as its 
theatrical effectiveness. Von Buelow had derived these impressions 
from “Ernani,” an opera which in England and America has never 
achieved any startling popularity. But Von Buelow in addition 
to his interpretative gift had the faculty of apt and correct judg- 
ment. 

But shortly after Von Buelow had expressed himself in this 
way, he caught Wagnerianism in its most violent form. Most of 
us know the symptoms. Most of us have had the fever which 
at its crisis involves the admiration of Wagner to the exclusion 
of every one else, and the driving of all other gods out of the 
Pantheon. 
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For defined, valuable and highly sensitive periods of our lives, 
we submit to a golden servitude to his will and ideas, a 
submission resembling in its unjust and unbalanced concentration 
that of a lover to his mistress. As the judgment broadens and 
sobers, some of the magic fetters fall away, and awaking from 
our happy trance, we can see beauty and light in other faces. 

This was precisely the case with Hans Von Buelow. Verdi 
for a brief period was his Rosaline. But Wagner became his 
Juliet. His devotion to Wagner caused him not only to neglect 
the claims of Verdi, claims which he had already admitted in his 
Weimar article, but to refer to him in the public prints in terms 
of bitter artistic hostility. The attacks were slightly frenzied 
as one may imagine, with the furor Teutonicus. He contributed, 
for instance, to the Allgemeine Zeitung a caustic attack upon the 
Manzoni Requiem, and in other ways showed a contempt for 
Italian music. But the genius of Verdi is insinuating, self -imposing, 
and self-restoring. The time came when Von Buelow of his own 
accord did a voluntary act of complete penance. He wrote from 
Hamburg in these words: 


Hamburg, 7 April, 1892. 

Illustrious Master: 

Will you consent to hear the confession of a contrite sinner? It is 
now eighteen years since the undersigned was guilty of a gross piece of 
journalistic stupidity, directed against the last of the five kings of 
modern Italian music 

(And oh ! many times has he repented it, and been bitterly ashamed 
of it.) When he committed the error referred to, — perhaps in your 
magnanimity you may have entirely forgotten it — he was in a state 
of folly. Permit me to mention this circumstance, one which is, so to 
speak, extenuating. My understanding was blinded with an ultra- 
Wagnerian fanaticism. Seven years later, the light began to dawn 
gradually. The fanaticism was purified and became enthusiasm. Fana- 
ticism is petroleum. Enthusiasm is electric light. The intellectual 
world calls for light, and justice. There is nothing more destructive 
than injustice. There is nothing more intolerable than intolerance, as 
your noble Giacomo Leopardi has said. — When I arrived at this point 
of knowledge how much I had to congratulate myself upon, how much 
my life has been enriched, and how widely has the field of precious 
artistic joys been enlarged. I have begun with the study of your last 
works, “Aida,” “Otello,” and the Requiem, a somewhat feeble perfor- 
mance of which lately moved me to tears. I have studied them not 
only to the letter which kills, but according to the spirit which brings 
life. And so, illustrious master, now I admire and love you. Will you 
then forgive me? Will you avail yourself of the privilege of sovrans, 
the privilege of pardon? However it may be, I ought, as far as I can, 
even if it were only to set an example to lesser erring brothers, to confess 
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my fault of days gone by. And so, faithful to the Prussian motto “to 
each his own,” I give the ringing cry, “Evviva Verdi, the Wagner of 
our dear Allies.” 

The comparison of fanaticism to the burning petroleum, 
which gives a dull glare and a thick, malodorous smoke, is a 
fine one, and full worthy of Von Buelow’s literary and epigram- 
matic gift. Verdi replied: 

Illustrious Master Von Buelow: 

There is not even the shadow of wrong-doing in you. There is 
no reason to talk of repentances and absolutions. If your opinions at 
one period differed from your opinions of today, you have done well in 
making them clear. Nor have I ever dared to complain of them. For 
the rest — who knows, perhaps you were right! However that may be, 
this unexpected letter of yours, written by a musician of your value 
and of your importance in the artistic world, has given me great pleasure. 
Not indeed because of my personal vanity, but because I realize that 
artists of the better kind form their judgments without the prejudices 
of school, nationality, or epoch. 

If the artists of the North and South have different tendencies, 
let them be diverse. Wagner has said excellently, that all men should 
preserve the proper characteristics of their nationality. You may be 
happy that you are still the children of Bach. And we? We are indeed 
the children of Palestrina, and once we had a noble school. But it has 
today become spurious and bastard, threatening ruin. If we could only 
begin all over again 

Your sincere admirer, 

Giuseppe Verdi. 

There is nothing in this letter, which in reserve and dignity 
is characteristic of its writer, except for the mild irony of the 
phrase, “I have never dared to complain,” to prove that German 
criticism had stung or irritated the circle of Verdi’s friends. 

That it had done so is perhaps indicated, even though 
vaguely, by the note of triumph that one seems to observe, in 
a remark of Arrigo Boito’s. He had seen a copy of Verdi’s answer 
to Von Buelow. Giulio Ricordi had shown it to him. “Bravo, 
master,” he cried. “This is most beautiful and most noble! You 
have the secret of the correct tone, at the correct moment. This 
is the great secret of art and of life.” 

IX 

It was considered clever a few years ago and it may be 
still, to say that in his later years Verdi was strongly influenced 
by Wagner. The remark, heedlessly made, has been passed on 
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unchallenged and by dint of constant repetition it begins to 
wear the semblance of truth, or at least truth enough to serve 
for the half-learned chatter of musical lecturers and aesthetic 
clubs. But a short consideration of Verdi’s earlier operas will 
show that there is nothing in the last of his works that is not 
foreshadowed in those “melodramas,” as he himself delighted to 
call them, which he wrote at the period when his style was no 
longer tentative, but so fixed, individual and widely recognized 
that the adjective “verdiano” and its inflections had become part 
of the Italian language. 

I refer to “Rigoletto,” “II Trovatore” and “La Traviata.” 
These were written and produced within a few months of each 
other, while the composer was in his early forties. Those who 
hold that Verdi was Wagnerized have made much of the character- 
drawing in lines of music and action of the personages of Iago 
and Falstaff. 

Yet Azucena in “II Trovatore” is just as boldly and clearly 
delineated. Its dramatic fervor, musical logic and pictur- 
esqueness are indisputable. 

The solemn and pathetic prelude to the last act of “La 
Traviata” has the musico-philosophic attribute of establishing 
in the mind of its hearers the mood of receptivity for the scenes 
of pity and of sorrow to follow it. The whole last act of “Rigo- 
letto” is in the spirit, if not in the letter, of the music-drama, 
because the music in practically every number either arises 
naturally from the action or assists or illustrates its progress. 
The quartet “Bella figlia” may serve for an instance of this. It 
is dramatic, first negatively, because, though a piece of concerted 
music, it does not clog or harass the movement of the story. 
It is dramatic positively and to a degree of poignancy, because 
it describes the contrasted emotions of four distinct persons, each 
of whom is to play a different and necessary part in a denouement 
of blood and doom. At the same time its music, absolutely con- 
sidered, flatters and commands the ear with the beauty of its 
flowing melody, the strong pulse of its rhythm, and the freedom 
and strength of its construction. Even the Abbe Liszt had to 
succumb to these virtues, and he transcribed the number for his 
piano and the general if artificial delectation of his audiences. 

The broad musicianship, the generous and capacious vocal 
effectiveness of “Aida” are anticipated in “II Ballo in Maschera,” 
wide as is the river of time that separates the two. One cannot 
therefore be surprised at the skill and appositeness of the fugue 
in “Falstaff” when one remembers the quartet in “Rigoletto.” 
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One is not astonished at the fruit, when one has seen the 
promise of the bud and the fragrance of the blossom. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch tells me he cannot find in the music 
of Verdi even the trace of a citation or an imitation of the music 
of Wagner. 

One external and non-musical influence was certainly brought 
to bear on Verdi and must have helped to make him what he 
became. In the very noon of his life he saw his country fight 
her way from discord and servitude into the power and majesty 
of national freedom. The play of political movements on the 
artistic spirit is something subjective and obscure; but we know 
it to be actual and energetic. We have the testimony of Words- 
worth to the emotions stirred and the changes wrought in him 
by the French Revolution, when “the antiquated earth beat like 
the heart of man.” In Verdi’s days the antiquated earth of 
Italy beat once again like the heart of man. Her eternal leaven 
was working once again. She was laboring for a new birth. 
Verdi lived when it was worth living, in the mighty blaze of 
great events. It was not his harp that sounded in slavery. 

The Italians of half a century ago soon realized that the art 
of Verdi was universal yet native; eloquent to the whole world, 
and yet sprung from their own soil. He was of them. He had 
appeared at a moment of national eclipse but he continued the epic 
of their race. So Verdi appealed at once to the tenderness and to 
the pride of his compatriots. There had been born in a city at no 
great distance from Busseto an Italian poet, whose verses have 
lingered on the lips of men for centuries and whose name has 
acquired a sort of sanctity. But the grave and stately Mantuan 
had based his poetry upon Ionian and Sicilian models, while the 
lyre of Verdi, while reviving the lustre of Italian song, was spon- 
taneous, underived, indigenous. So the Italians identified Verdi 
with the assertion of their artistic and intellectual claims upon the 
opinion of Europe and with the resurrection of their country. His 
homely name became a battlecry. 

Action and reaction were equal and complete. The poet 
answered to the incentive of this impassioned gratitude and went 
forward mentally, morally, and consequently artistically, with the 
march of his nation. 

“Anch’ io pugnai per la patria!” “I, too have fought for my 
country!” shouts Amonasro in the scowling faces of foreign 
tyrant and the ministers of established superstition. And what 
Italian does not thrill at the lofty defiance of this glowing and 
allusive passage? 
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Such I feel were the only exterior forces to contribute 
to the expression of Verdi’s innate artistic powers. Their action 
was of course general rather than specific. 

Musically he was self-contained and self-developed. The 
theory that he was transformed by Wagnerism, filtered through 
Arrigo Boito, is not supported by evidence If Verdi was under no 
debt to Wagner, he had a very clear appreciation of the sense 
and logic of many of Wagner’s corrective ideas. These he must 
have followed with careful observation. He writes from Genoa 
on the eve of one of his productions: 

I have been considering the question of the disposition of the 
orchestral players for a whole winter in Genoa, and have come to the 
conclusion that such arrangements have an importance as regards the 
blending, sonority and effect of the instruments far greater than generally 
believed. Small meliorations in this kind will open the way to quieter 
innovations which were bound to come. How can people find it other- 
wise than intolerable to see the mass of the orchestra which is part of 
the region of illusion in the middle as it were, of the pit of the theatre 
amid the gathering of applauders and hissers? Add to this the grave 
detriment of seeing the heads of the harps and the handles of the 
contra-basses, and the baton twirlings of the conductor. 

The innovation that was bound to come and to which he 
referred was Wagner’s invisible orchestra. “The idea,” he ex- 
claims, “is Wagner’s, and it is splendid!” 

The idea is undoubtedly splendid, but I do not know of an 
Italian theatre or even an American one that has adopted it. 

An invisible orchestra implies an invisible conductor — that, 
in view of the modern exploitation of the conductor, is almost 
unthinkable. 


X 

The music of Verdi is a part of the lives of our own generation 
and the two that preceded us. There is indeed much of it, — the 
greater part of it in fact, — that is destined to be forgotten. But 
on the other hand there are many even of Verdi’s older works 
that will have a life beyond life. 

As the years roll on, we find that memories and associations 
almost consecrated by the tender grace of a day that is gone, 
begin to cluster about a song or an opera whose fashion has 
become old in the same way ivy gathers about the ruins of some 
broken or deserted tower. To enjoy this St. Martin’s summer of per- 
haps sentimental favor has been the amiable lot of “II Trovatore,” 
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recently revived in New York amid the most prosperous 
conditions. We found ourselves, even the oldest and the 
most self-assertive of us, even the youngest and the most pro- 
gressive of us, yielding woman-wise to its full vein of amorous 
sentiment, and if to nothing else to that suave and romantic 
melodism which appealed so strongly to the younger Lord Lytton 
that he wrote a poem testifying to the melting power of those 
words, fledged with music — “Non ti scordar di me.” 

It was an old custom to preserve rose leaves, mingled with 
some other fragrant essences, in a bowl and have it about one’s 
sitting-room. One would turn these withered petals over in 
one’s hand and wonder in what fair garden their blossoms had 
bent to the sun or what white hand had once held them. 

Well, so it was with “II Trovatore” preserved and revived. 
Though many laughed, all listened, while the old airs set some 
to turning over in their minds the faded petals of those highly 
scented flowers in tone, so that some old memories returned 
and old faces were seen mistily. 

All this may seem at first sight far away from the domain 
of esthetic criticism, but it is not. 

The real virtue of any art lies in its humanity. Here is an 
opera that has two lives, one independent, the other associative. 
Resident in its creator, then, there must have been some especial 
force. That force I hold to be humanity, human-ness. Art after 
all cannot be anything else than nature passed through the heart 
and hand of an artist. 

Verdi must be regarded as the most human and natural of 
composers. He insisted, be it remembered, on the principle that 
the human voice was the most expressive and dramatic of musical 
instruments, and the most persuasive or imperious musical means of 
reaching and dominating our emotions. Knowing what we may 
call the musical physiology of the voice to its last fact, having 
learnt by vast technical experience where lay the actual, theat- 
rical and emotional effectiveness of each range of voice, he wrote 
for it as none has ever written for it since, inspiring equally his 
singers and their listeners. All this is in proof of what has been 
said of his human-ness. It was his instinct to rely as far as 
possible on humanity rather than on mechanism, or intellectual 
trick. So he realized in his own sphere the truth of the mighty 
and neglected utterance that man is the measure of mankind. 

John Milton said that the ideal of poetry was that it should 
be “simple, sensuous and passionate.” This is the exact de- 
scription of Verdi at his best and most characteristic. 
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One likes to linger over thoughts of this Italian, the force 
and dignity of his character, the equipoise of his good sense, and 
the overflowing treasury of beauty that he has brought into 
the lives of the humblest and the haughtiest. 

The occasion and epoch of his birth and life were so stirring 
and unusual, and certain elements so strangely mixed in him that 
there never will be one quite like him, Mankind regards him as 
something pleasantly familiar, arousing personal affection and 
many valued recollections. 

He stands alone — Giuseppe Verdi. 



Address editorial communications to the editor, 
Mr. O. G. SONNECK, 

8080 Macomb Street, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF MUSIC 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

W HEN we come to a serious study of the position taken 
by music in the polity of human life, there are two 
points which are most obvious. The first of these is 
that the art, in its elemental forms chiefly, but also in a less 
degree in those more highly developed, has had a widespread 
and an effective influence on nearly all departments of human 
life. Secondly, that that influence is the most unaccountable and 
erratic of all the influences to which human life is subject. It is 
an influence of which no science has yet given any adequate ex- 
planation, and least of all those sciences which are most applicable 
to the subject, psychology and sociology. 

It is not improbable that its very universality has been the 
cause of its neglect by psychologists, sociologists and historians. 
So often is it difficult to see the importance of that which works in 
a subtle way among all classes, that there is always a temptation 
to ignore it, especially where, as with music, it has left no land- 
marks on history, and no outstanding characteristics in psychology. 
Music is the one art in which all find pleasure, and by which all 
are inspired. Shakespeare was not a musician, yet he had some 
pungent remarks as to “the man that hath no music in his soul.” 
If such a being did or could exist he would be fit only for the 
grossest evils of which we know; but it is well-nigh impossible 
that he should ever appear in human guise. Nevertheless, the 
greater our lack of the sense or appreciation of music, so much 
the greater, as a rule, is our lack of the saving graces of humanity. 
Without being a pathologist it is comparatively easy to see why 
the curative qualities of music are now being increasingly recog- 
nised. Its qualities as a physical as well as a mental refreshment 
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and food cannot be ignored by those who realise the relation that 
exists between mind and body. Its expressive power is supple- 
mental to that of speech, but it is just as necessary as speech 
itself to our health and happiness. We may live without either 
speech or music, but living so is life maimed of two of its most 
precious faculties. The lack of speech is usually either the cause 
or the consequence of some physical or mental disorder, and equally 
so — though not so apparent — is the lack of musical feeling and 
expression. From the crooning of its sorrows by the infant 
weakling to the spontaneous outburst of song by the young man 
rejoicing in his strength, and from this to the unrecorded recol- 
lection by the aged imbecile of songs sung years before, music is 
inseparable from our lives. We can do without the graphic and 
plastic arts, for they are not essential or elemental to our nature. 
They are the products of long ages of growth and development, 
and are imitative in their scope and intent. Music, in its present 
state of development, no doubt is largely artificial; but in its 
primary and essential forms it is an elemental and original quality 
of man’s nature. High and low, rich and poor, good and bad, old 
and young, learned and unlearned, wise and foolish, all find in it 
a means of expression of their joys and a solace in their woes. 
Without music man could not exist, for he would destroy himself 
in his melancholy if he did not wither and pine away in the lack 
of cheer and solace. He would go mad for want of a means for 
expressing the emotions which fill the every moment of his life, 
and for the grotesque ugliness with which the world would be 
filled. For in music are the elements of beauty, of sound, motion 
and form; without it beauty ceases to exist and life becomes 
death. 

Yet if we approached half a dozen of the world’s greatest 
thinkers and asked each of them the question “What is music?” 
we should probably get half a dozen answers of such varied 
character as to leave us no wiser, and possibly even more be- 
wildered than before. It is also pretty certain that not one of 
such answers would be a satisfactory one viewed apart from the 
conflict of ideas arising out of so many different standpoints. 
Each would define it according to the science or philosophy which 
is his particular study, or according to his peculiar trend of thought. 
The mathematician would define it as the sounds resultant on 
certain regular and controlled vibrations of the air; the idealist 
philosopher would explain it as a supernatural gift the source and 
extent of which we cannot reach on this side of the grave; one 
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would show it to be a development of speech, and another would 
prove it independent of but supplementary to speech. Of these 
two latter views, Herbert Spencer, the sociologist, and Richard 
Wagner, the musician, would seem to be the most redoubtable of 
the champions of the speech theory, while Richard Wallaschek, 
Ernest Newman, Jules Combarieu and others have made out 
what would appear to be a strong case for the theory of independent 
development. 

It is all but impossible, however, to prove the nature of the 
origin of what, if it is not quite as ancient as is the human race 
itself, is pretty nearly so. Probably neither of these theories so 
ably contested by great debators is exclusively in the right, though 
it is equally probable that both have a certain amount of truth in 
them. As things exist now the two faculties of speech and song are so 
intimately related that, while each still retains its independence, 
there seems to be little practical purpose to serve by ascertaining, 
if it were possible to ascertain, the origin of either or both. Each 
is the natural and perfect complement (i. e. completement) of the 
other, and lacking either we are unable to express in any full degree 
our entire mental and spiritual natures. Whereas each is a natural 
means of expressing thought and emotion, one is mainly the means 
of expressing thought and the other mainly (and primarily) the 
means of expressing emotion. There are instances in which both 
express precisely the same thing ; yet generally each has a power to 
express something of which the other fails. When words and 
music are combined, whether by means of joint utterance in song 
or chorus, or by the suggestive means in what we call “programme 
music,” it is generally the words which express the ideas and 
supply the mental framework, while the music expresses the 
underlying emotion. 

All expression, whether of thought or emotion, is either 
deliberate or spontaneous; intentional or accidental. It may be 
crude and fulfil its purpose very imperfectly, as when an unedu- 
cated person attempts to speak of something outside his or her 
previous experience; or it may be highly developed so that it 
delivers its message fully and completely, as when an orator whose 
knowledge and control of language are each perfect in their day, 
speaks on a subject of which he is a master. Artistic expression 
is never entirely spontaneous, because art implies deliberation. 
Exactly how and when deliberation takes place varies according 
to circumstances. The spontaneity of art expression comes from 
previous deliberation, so that direct deliberation may not be 
necessary. Nature is not art until art is second nature; but always 
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art is something more than nature. It must be sincere and with- 
out cant or mere artificiality; though artifice has its place in art 
it is one of complete subservience, and a merely spontaneous utter- 
ance is not art. So when we speak of the Art of Music we speak 
of something that has extended beyond, though it has not moved 
away from, its original and primary functions. 

Before it is an art, however, music is a means of expression. 
In its simplest and most elemental forms it is a means for the 
expression of pure emotion. The possibility of there being states 
of pure emotion, of feeling without thought, about which psychol- 
ogists argue, need not detain us here. We often hear of or experi- 
ence what are known in common parlance as “thoughts too deep 
for words.” These, whether momentary or continuing are merely 
emotions or feelings unmixed with thought or incapable of being 
shaped by thought, and consequently inexpressible in words. 
When thought is employed some verbal utterance, adequate or 
inadequate, becomes possible. Because music is the one means 
of expression of pure emotion it is the only one which may be 
entirely spontaneous. 

Inarticulate, unordered sound is the primary and elemental 
expression of emotion. The shriek of pain, the cry of joy, the 
wail of grief — these are the natural and most effective utterances 
of certain things that cannot be expressed in words. “I am afraid,” 
or the corresponding words in any other langurge, uttered in the 
most terror-stricken tones, is almost expressionless compared with 
the formless and unspellable wail of terror that inspires the 
feeling which it also expresses. What is more expressive than the 
grunt of the satisfied gourmand? No words will convey even a 
meagre suggestion of the feeling which this unmeasured and 
indeliberate sound so vividly portrays. 

Brought down to its primary and most elemental conditions 
it is into this that all the elaborate development of art music 
resolves itself. It is the expression of feelings to which no words 
can do adequate justice, and while the application of intellectual 
formulae has made it more understandable by others, it is its 
spontaneity first of all that makes it so fully expressive of that 
which bears but little relation to thought, and therefore to speech. 
“Words will not express” many emotions which other sounds 
express quite clearly and forcibly. To some extent we can trace 
this back to the sounds made by the lower animals, at least by 
inference, if not by actual genealogy. In the purring of thq cat 
and the tiger, the growling and barking of the dog, the roaring of 
the lion, even, possibly, in the croak of the frog and the chirp of 
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the grasshopper, we have expressions of emotion — of contentment 
or discontent, of pleasure or pain or anger. Doubtless in many of 
these animals such sounds arise largely from physical emotions; 
but the dividing line between physical and psychological emotion 
has yet to be determined. Nor are these sounds music as we 
usually understand it, any more than the sound of the waves on 
the seashore or of the waterfall or the rustling branches of the 
trees are music. They are, nevertheless, the elemental sounds out 
of which music is formed, and apparently they arise from emotions 
which in more highly developed beings are expressed in sounds 
more ordered, though as an inevitable consequence more artifical. 
Humming and crooning are a species of spontaneous music that is 
closely related to art music, because the melodies used are com- 
monly those in the construction of which art has been employed. 

There is bound to be this relation in all even of the most 
spontaneous and the least ordered of the utterances of civilised 
peoples. We cannot, even in our wildest moments, cast off 
altogether the tradition and growth of centuries; and therefore, 
consciously or unconsciously, we express the least controlled of 
our emotions in the terms, the ordered sounds, of art. Those 
persons who have the least complete control of their emotions, 
who are possessed of few emotions, or who are in the habit of 
concealing their emotions, seldom or never indulge in such practices 
as humming, crooning, whistling, etc. Such indulgence is a sure 
sign that emotion is the ruling force; the restraint of it generally, 
though not invariably, is a sign that thought or mentality is the 
ruling force. Those who have little capacity for thought and 
whose circumstances have compelled them to restrain their 
emotions — such, for instance, as many among the poorest classes 
of labourers in both town and country, to whom long hours and 
poor living are the daily round — also refrain from this indulgence. 
In this case it is the restraint of emotion, not the lack of thought 
which causes the suppression of such sounds, for the youthful 
peasant characterised in the popular song, “A careless whistling 
boy am I”, is usually all emotion. 

To other proofs of the essentially emotional character of 
music we must add the fact that it is, more than anything else, a 
means of collective expression. Collective thought — and particu- 
larly thought on the part of a large crowd — is so rare as to be 
almost non-existent. Collective emotion is constantly at work, 
and is the cause of all great social movememts, whether made by 
sudden impulse or by gradual and slow development. And col- 
lective emotion is a force of which it is impossible to estimate 
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either the direction or the impetus, the power. There is a cause for 
this which can best be ascertained by deduction from the effect. 

Collective expression is not, as some conceive it to be, the 
mere expression on the same subject of thoughts and feelings 
possessed in common by a number of individuals. There is a 
certain character about collective thought, feeling and expression 
that is not the mere agglomeration of the thoughts and emotions 
of the individuals of which the collective body is composed. The 
conjunction of two individual temperaments produces a third 
collective temperament (a kind of joint temperament possessed 
by two persons acting in sympathy) which exists only in the 
conjunction of the two. The possession by two minds of a unity 
of thought is rare; but the possession by two or more souls of a 
unity of emotion is so frequent as to be a commonplace. When 
a large number of temperaments (of emotional dispositions) are 
conjoined, the result is a new temperament still more widely 
separated in character from that of any individual, and of deeper 
intensity, though usually shortlived. 

Upon those who come into contact with such a collective 
temperament, whether as contributing separate atoms to its 
constitution, in opposition to it, or merely as observers, the effect 
is more rapid and frequently more vital than that produced by 
contact even with the strongest and most distinctive of individual 
temperaments. This quick influence is seen most in music, in 
which numbers have a more direct and powerful influence than 
in other matters. 

Proportionately with the number of occasions on which it 
is possible, a spontaneous burst into song is more common on the 
part of collective temperaments than on the temperaments of 
individuals. This, however, is in inverse ratio to the size of the 
body out of which the collective temperaments arise, and a small 
party is more ready to sing than is a large crowd. Half a dozen 
individuals sharing a common emotion and unrestrained by the 
artificial conventions of society, very readily express in song the 
common emotion which they feel, particularly if that emotion is 
one of joy or pleasure. The previous association of the music may 
have had little or nothing to do with the emotion it is called upon 
to express. (The use of “Tipperary” is a striking and appropriate 
case in point). This is a matter of unimportance, though the 
character of the music will probably be in some degree suited to 
the emotion. What happens is that the emotion is expressed in 
the terms which come most readily to hand, and which best fit 
it at the moment. Probably those who so express themselves have 
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no thought of the fitness or unfitness of what they are doing. 
They exercise no process of selection, for they have no standard 
by which to select, and possibly no variety of emotional expression 
by which they may give vent to varied emotions. They express 
themselves in music because it is the one method of giving utterance 
to their emotions, and serves the same purpose no matter what 
such emotions may be. At the same time, one reason why 
large bodies are not so quick at expressing their emotions in song 
is that, though there may be perfect unity of emotion, to obtain 
a unity of expression does require a certain degree of thought. 
This thought is supplied, not infrequently, by a leader whose one 
capacity for the office is a quicker and more spontaneous thought. 

Rhythm is one of the most important elements in music for 
various reasons. It is one of the commonest forms of elementary 
music, and it is also the means by which emotional or natural 
sounds are converted into the materials of art. It is the latter 
largely because it is the means by which sound may be measured 
and stored away or remembered by the non-scientific hearer. We 
say nowadays that “time” is the means by which rhythm may 
be measured; but long before time measurement was invented or 
developed on an orderly system, rhythm was employed not only 
in the making of music, but as a means of teaching and learning 
tones unrememberable without it. 

From the foregoing it is possible to construct a short formal 
definition which will serve to unify considerations of the nature 
and utility of the art. Music is that art which expresses in an 
orderly manner the emotions of human beings collectively or 
individually, whether such emotions be combined with thought 
or not . Its pleasurable sensations are caused sometimes by its 
actual beauty of construction, but more often by the fact that it 
arouses a certain sympathy between the one responsible for its 
expression (either composer or performer) and the one on whom 
the impression is made; that is, the hearer. Sounds which do not 
arouse this sympathy fulfil only the minor functions of music, and 
however beautifully constructed the music containing them may 
be, it is quickly condemned by all save the mere pedant. In 
considering the subject of the expressiveness of music, therefore, 
we are compelled by its nature to see chiefly how far and in what 
manner it expresses and arouses the emotions. 

But there is one other point also to be considered; that is the 
necessity and utility of the limitations of the art. Limitation, the 
exclusion of some matter or of some methods, is of the very essence 
of intelligence and therefore of art. It is the most important 
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function of the faculty of selection. To bring them within the 
comprehension of finite beings, all things must be limited. It is 
because of the nature and character of these limitations that one 
art, or one science, is distinct from every other. If music were 
free from the limitations which prescribe its expression to the 
emotions, or to matters connected more or less directly with the 
emotions, it would lose much of its force as an emotional expression. 
Its power as emotional expression rests mainly on the fact that its 
limitations exclude from its expressiveness matters, which though 
sometimes an aid, are more often an encumbrance to the emotions. 
And as limitation is necessary for comprehension so selection is 
for effective expression. Therefore art progresses as the power of 
selection increases; which happens with the general increase of 
knowledge and experience. 

The development of music as a means of expression may be 
said to pass through five different stages, viz.: Pure emotional 
sound, with no artistic or intellectual selection or control, and 
therefore, though in some degree expressive, lacking any force or 
direct aim in its expressiveness; Crude undeveloped art; Art 
developed mainly upon artificial lines, or mechanical art; “Art for 
art’s sake,” which is somewhat the same, but with a deeper 
and more spiritual beauty than the last; and, its ultimate aim, a 
complete and forceful means of expression of all emotions and 
moods. 

Although this is what might be called a historical order, it is not 
necessarily a chronological one; for several of its stages may exist 
at one and the same time and in a single work. For this reason we 
have to separate the study of musical expression from our ordinary 
historical studies, nevertheless coordinating the two at various 
points and always remembering their correlation. It is one of the 
weaknesses of the ordinary historians that they have entirely 
neglected to observe the effect of art, and particularly of music, 
upon the progress of human life. They have looked upon the arts 
as being purely ornamental rather than essential to the life, of 
both the individual and the community. Consequently history 
as it is now presented is the dryest and least useful of studies, and 
sociology is an infant science, the bulk of whose professors are 
on the wrong tack. If, as the foregoing considerations seem to 
indicate, music is one of the essential constituents of human 
life, neither psychology nor sociology, which are the root sciences of 
history, will achieve its purpose till both give a full and more 
scientific recognition to the fact, and employ it accordingly. 



A STUDY OF STRAUSS 

By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

I. 


T HE chronology of Richard Strauss’s artistic life up to the 
present time arranges itself almost irresistibly in the 
traditional three periods, albeit in his case the philosophy 
of these periods has to be rather different from that, say, of 
Beethoven’s. “Discipline, maturity, eccentricity,” we say with 
sufficient accuracy in describing Beethoven’s development. The 
same formula for Strauss will perhaps be tempting to those for 
whom the perverse element in the Salome-Elektra period is the 
most striking one; but it is safer to say simply: “Music, program 
music, and music drama.” Born in 1864, he produced during 
his student years, up to 1886, a great quantity of well-made 
and to some extent personal music, obviously influenced by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Brahms, and comprising sonatas, 
quartets, concertos, and a symphony. He himself has told how 
he then came under the influence of Alexander Ritter, and through 
him of Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt; how this influence toward 
“the poetic, the expressive, in music” acted upon him “like a 
storm wind”; and how the “Aus Italien,” written in 1886, is 
the connecting link between his earlier work and the series of 
symphonic poems that follows in what I have called the second 
period. The chief titles and dates of this remarkable series may 
be itemized here: “Macbeth,” 1886-7; “Don Juan,” 1888; “Tod 
und Verklarung,” 1889; “Till Eulenspiegel ” and “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” 1894; “Don Quixote,” 1897; “Ein Heldenleben,” 
1898; and the “Symphonia Domestica,” 1903. The period of 
program music, containing also, of course, other works such as 
the operas “Guntram” and “Feuersnot,” innumerable songs, and 
a violin sonata strayed from the first period, thus lasts from his 
twenty-second to his thirty-ninth year. Strauss is now fifty-one. 
He has devoted the past decade chiefly to works for the stage, 
comprising “Salome” (1906), “Elektra” (1908), “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” (1911), “Ariadne auf Naxos,” (1913), and “Josephs 
Legende” (1914). His latest work is again in the province of 
instrumental music — an “Alpine Symphony.” 
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This rapid survey of Strauss’s creative activity shows that 
the natural bent of his mind is toward the realistic and dramatic 
side of his art; it was only in his youth, before he had found 
himself, that he wrote self-sufficing music; and though lyrical 
power is shown in many of his songs and in passages of almost 
all the orchestral works, yet it is on the whole true to say that the 
essential Strauss is Strauss the dramatist. And if we ask ourselves 
what are the qualities of temperament requisite to a dramatist, 
I believe we shall find in Strauss’s possession of them in altogether 
unusual measure the key to his commanding position among the 
musico-dramatists of our day. 

These qualities are the same for a dramatic artist who works 
in tones as for one who works in words. First of all he must be 
a man of keen observation, of penetrating intelligence, able to 
note all that passes about him and to interpret it with something 
of cold scientific precision. He must be able to seize human 
types and divine human motives quite different from his own, 
as they are objectively. He must resist distorting them by reading 
into them his own impulses and sentiments, as a man of more 
subjective temperament and less critical detachment always does. 
In short, he must be of the active rather than the contemplative 
type, and have a good measure of that faculty of impersonal 
intellectual curiosity which gives a Shakespeare his supreme 
power of objective observation. 

But though he must not distort others by viewing them 
through himself, he must nevertheless interpret them through 
reference to his own feelings, since these are the only feelings 
with which he is directly acquainted. That is to say, he must be 
able to place himself, by sympathetic imagination, at the points 
of view of those he studies. Such sympathetic imagination is so 
very different a thing from subjective distortion that without it 
no real understanding of one’s fellows is possible at all. The great 
dramatist needs, then, deep and rich emotion, quite as much as 
the lyric singer — but emotion ever guided by the sympathy 
which brings it into play. It is this emotion, guided by sym- 
pathetic imagination, that gives the very aspect of life, and its 
power to move us, to the creation that mere intellectual obser- 
vation alone could never vitalize. 

And finally, the dramatic artist, besides observing keenly 
and interpreting sympathetically, must view all that he sees with 
a certain magnanimous many-sidedness, a sort of sweet and mellow 
wisdom, which is hard to describe but unmistakable when en- 
countered. We find it in all really great creative artists, who seem 
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to view life not only keenly, not only sympathetically, but also 
wisely and as if from above, from that vantage point of a wider 
insight than that of any of their subjects, so that in their summing 
up of them they are able to set them in proper relation one to 
another, and by so doing to get a true and calm picture of human 
life as a whole. This power of philosophic or poetic vision, this 
magnanimity, we instinctively demand of the artist. It satisfies 
a fundamental human craving. The moral in the fable is a naive 
embodiment of it; it comes even into the uncongenial atmosphere 
of the light comedy of manners in the rhymed epilogue; its musical 
incarnation we find in many of the quiet codas of Brahms, or in 
the thoughtful “Der Dichter spricht” at the end of Schumann’s 
“ Kinderscenen.” 

The object of the present essay is to show that Strauss has, 
in unequal but high degree, these qualities of the dramatist: 
observation, sympathy, and magnanimity. The first he has! in 
almost unparalleled measure; the second somewhat fitfully, 
sometimes inhibited by his ironic cynicism; the third in his most 
genial moods, as for instance, in the epilogue to “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
but not when misled by over-realistic aims. The evidence of his 
possession of these qualities that we shall especially look for will 
be not that afforded by his acts or his sayings, but rather the 
irrefragible testimony of his musical works themselves. 

II. 

Since a man’s temperament is what ultimately determines 
the peculiar combination of qualities making up his artistic in- 
dividuality — his characteristic powers and shortcomings — the 
first questions we have to ask ourselves regarding any artist we 
propose to study will always be: “What is his temperament?’’ 
“To which of the two great types does it belong, the active or 
the contemplative?’’ “Does its power lie primarily in observation 
or in introspection?’’ “Does it impel him towards objective 
characterization or toward the utterance of subjective feeling?” 
Elsewhere, in studying these antitheses of temperament in 
particular cases, such as those of Mendelssohn and Schumann 1 , 
and of Saint-Saens and Franck 2 , I have taken occasion to discuss 
in some detail the rationale of their musical expression. At present 
our interest is in finding in Strauss a rather extreme case of the 
active temperament, a man of positively explosive nervous energy. 

'See especially “The Romantic Composers.” 

2 In the essays on these composers in “From Grieg to Brahms.” 
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It is only necessary to assemble a few of his characteristic 
melodic motives to see that this energy naturally translates 
itself, melodically, into wide erratic skips and incisive abrupt 
rhythms. Here are a few of them: 


Figure I 

(a.) From “Till Etilensp iegel” 



The chief theme of the arch mischief-maker, “ Till Eulenspie- 
gel,” is necessarily capricious, but it is doubtful if even for him 
anyone but Strauss would have thought of those surprising jumps, 
landing each time on an unexpected note. In the main theme of 
“Don Juan” we have a good example of his rhythmic energy. 
Note the variety of the figures: the sixteenth notes in the first 
measure, swarming up to the high E; the still further ascending 
triplet; the even more incisive dotted group leading to the emphatic 
half notes. In similar general style is the chief theme of “Ein 
Heldenleben,” depicting the hero, but less lithe, more burly and 
almost awkwardly powerful. The theme of “great longing” from 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” conveys its impression through the 
wide jumps, covering almost three octaves in two vigorous dashes. 
The theme of “the Wife,” from the “Symphonia Domestica,” 
illustrates Strauss’s love of turning the unexpected way. Notice 
the downward jump of a ninth, and the cadence transferred to a 
higher octave than we expect. 

The same story of overflowing nervous energy is told by 
two other characteristics of Strauss’s melody. Like all sanguine 
natures he has more rising than falling phrases. The buoyancy of 
(b), (c), and (d) in Figure I is irrepressible; (a) has a falling 
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curve, somewhat coy; (e) begins in the same wheedling vein, but 
ends with a rise of self-confident energy. A canvass of all the 
motives in the symphonic poems would probably demonstrate 
that seventy-five per cent of them rise in pitch. The second 
peculiarity is more subtle but even more significant — a preference 
for “rising” or anacrustic rhythms, culminating in an accented 
final note after several unaccented ones, to “falling” or thetic 
rhythms beginning with the heavy part of the measure. The 
elasticity of the rising rhythm is clearly shown in all the excerpts 
of Figure I except that from “Ein Heldenleben” ; that, naturally, 
begins doggedly on the down beat. Only a systematic study 
can show the extent of Strauss’s addiction to the rising rhythm. 

These considerations, to which might perhaps be added his 
preference for the major to the minor mode, and for the vigorous 
duple to the more subtle triple meter, afford us quite ample 
internal evidence of his belonging to the temperamental type of 
the actives, like Mendelssohn and Saint-Saens (however he may 
differ from them musically) rather than to that of the contem- 
platives, — the Schumanns and the Francks. To these positive 
points we might add negative ones, dealing with his emotional 
shortcomings. This, indeed, we shall have to do later, in the 
interest of a just critical estimate; but for the present it will 
be better worth while to examine the positive results, in the way 
of keen observation and masterly characterization, of this active- 
minded interest of Strauss in what lies about him. 

III. 

Strauss’s characterization is consummate. Superlatives are 
dangerous, but probably no other musician has ever carried to 
such a point the power of music to depict, or at least, to suggest, 
varieties of character, both in human beings and in inanimate 
objects. Strauss’s reported remark that music was becoming so 
definite that we should soon be able to portray a tablespoon so 
unmistakably that it could be told from the rest of the silverware 
is probably an instance of his sardonic delight in hoaxing the 
public; but if anyone is going to subject the art of tones to this 
curious test, we are all agreed, doubtless, that it should be Strauss 
himself. Meanwhile, failing a tablespoon, we have a sufficiently 
varied collection of portraits in his gallery, each sketched with a 
Sargent-like penetration. 

We have seen, for example, in Figure la, Till Eulenspiegel 
the arch mischief-maker, irrepressible, incorrigible. Here, on the 
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other hand, is Till sentimental, making love to a village maiden, 
his original insolence tamed into a simpering persuasiveness, his 
theme, at first so galvanic, now languishing in its plaintive down- 
ward droopings. 



Later we see him, repulsed by the maiden, storming in 
ungovernable fury . 1 

Here, again, belonging to a quite other world, is Don Quixote, 
“the knight of the sorrowful visage,” ageing and broken, yet full 
of chivalrous and idealistic notions, and thus at once inspiring 
and pathetic: 



What a contrast is his rascal of a servant, Sancho Panza, 
good-natured and irresponsible, sauntering through life with a 
minimum of effort and a maximum of diversion: 


Figure IV. Sancho Panza 



We find a somewhat similar principle of contrast, though 
between very different types of character, in the themes of the 
husband and the wife in the “Symphonia Domestica.” The latter 
has been cited at Figure Ie. Its suggestion of coy graciousness 
and feminine charm is due in part to the tender downward in- 

x The passage, page 13 of the two hand piano arrangement, page 26 of the orchestra 
score, is too long to quote here. 
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flections of the opening figure, and partly to the anacrustic 
rhythm (beginning with unaccented notes). The theme of the 
husband, with which the work opens, starts out with an “inversion” 
of this three-note figure of the wife; the motives complementary 
to each other, so to speak, as if Strauss had wished to suggest 
the reciprocal relation of marriage. Yet the rising inflection 
and the falling rhythm of the husband version give it a vigor that 
completely differentiates it from the other, even if we ignore for 
the moment the effect of the contrasting keys of F major and B 
major, a matter of which we shall have more to say presently. 

The subtlety of the composer’s use of rhythm for characteri- 
zation can hardly be exaggerated. It almost justifies the extreme 
detail of his annotator’s analyses, as for example of Mr. Wilhelm 
Klatte’s diagnosis of the hero’s character in “Ein Heldenleben.” 
This reads like an old-fashioned phrenological chart. Mr. Klatte 
finds in his hero “a genial nature, emotional and vibratory” 
(measures 1-6 and 9-12 of the opening theme), a “haughty and 
firm step” (measures 6-8), and an “indomitable will” (measures 
13-16). Furthermore the continuation in B major and A flat, 
Mr. Klatte tells us, shows that the paragon has “richness of 
fantasy, warmth and elasticity of feeling, allied with lightness 
of movement — whose tendency is always towards buoyancy and 
onward and upward effort, thus imparting an effect of inflexible 
and w T ell-directed determination instead of low-spirited or sullen 
obstinacy.” Mr. Klatte makes a considerable demand on our 
powers of credence. Yet we must be reluctant to place limits to a 
power of rhythmo-melodic suggestion that can give us such 
extremes of opposed character as the naive innocence of the 
“Childhood” motive in “Tod und Verklarung,” and the degenerate 
superstition and pathological fear of Herodias, with her eerie 
whole-tone scale, in “Salome.” 

Highly characteristic of Strauss, both in its subtle use of 
rhythmo-melodic characterization and in the rather malicious 
quality of its humor, is the “Science” section in “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra.” This powerful if over-ambitious work deals with 
a matter that can hardly be put into music, even by Strauss: 
with the opposition, namely, between the Christian ideal of self- 
abnegation and Nietszche’s philosophy of self-fulfilment. In this 
particular section of it Strauss is trying to suggest the dustiness, 
mustiness, and inconclusiveness of “Science” from the standpoint 
of the passions; this he does by making a frightfully complicated 
fugue from his main theme. How slyly does he here satirize 
science! How to the life does his fugue theme, starting off boldly 
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in C major and square-cut rhythm, and presently wandering 
into chromatic harmonies and indecisive triplets, symbolize the 
initial arrogance and final futility of scholastic systems! 


Figure V. “Of Science”. Fugue theme from “Also sprach Zarathustra" 

£ 
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In the use of harmony for characterization Strauss is no less 
skilful than in the more important matters of melody and rhythm. 
The essential quality of his harmony is perhaps less “ultra-modern” 
than is sometimes supposed. In spite of the sensational inno- 
vations of “Salome” and “Elektra,” he is so intensely German in 
feeling and so well-founded on the German classics that the 
nucleus of his harmonic system is the diatonic scale, simple and 
rugged. One thinks of such powerful themes as that of “Trans- 
figuration” or the “ Hero” as the essential Strauss. Even “Salome” 
has its Jochanaan, and the “Symphonia Domestica” is surprisingly 
diatonic. Strauss is more nearly related to the virile Wagner of 
“Die Meistersinger” than to that other more sensuous Wagner 
of “Tristan und Isolde.” Of course, there are wondrously 
expressive chromatic passages in Strauss, as for instance the 
“Grabbed” in “Zarathustra”; but on the whole his musical 
foundation is tonic-and-dominant, like Mozart’s, Beethoven’s, and 
Brahms’s. 

It is in the boldly imaginative and unconventional arrange- 
ment of simple material that Strauss gets his most striking har- 
monic effects. Plain “triads” and “dominant sevenths,” the 
small musical change of hack composers, turn to gold in his hands. 
The touchingly expressive cadence of Don Quixote’s theme will 
illustrate. The material is of the most ordinary, yet the effect 
is magical and its dramatic appropriateness surprising. In the 
words of Mr. Arthur Kahn , 1 

These confused harmonic windings through which the central 
chords of the previously established key are reached, characterize 
strikingly the well-known tendency of Don Quixote towards false con- 
clusions. He goes carefully out of the way of natural sequences and 
palpable facts, in order not to demolish therewith his fancy structures. 

'Don Quixote, erlautert von Arthur Kahn, Der Musikfiihrer, no. 148, Leipzig. 
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Strauss has carried this principle of the close juxtaposition 
of chords more or less foreign to each other, and even of different 
keys, to greater and greater lengths in his more recent works, 



and to the effects of “queerness” which result when these foreign 
tonal groups quickly follow each other, and of more or less extreme 
dissonance when they occur simultaneously, he owes much of the 
violently adverse criticism to which he has been subjected. 
Indeed, nothing has more retarded his general acceptance than these 
abrupt transitions and unaccustomed discordancies. The matter is 
of sufficient importance to intelligent appreciation of him to 
justify a brief digression here. For any composer who conceives 
music as a number of melodies proceeding together in greater or 
less amity, but preserving the measure of independence that 
individuality and vigorous movement demand — and Strauss is 
to a peculiar degree such a polyphonic composer — a certain amount 
of physical harshness at moments when the melodies happen to 
clash is not only unavoidable but positively desirable, as tending 
to throw each into relief. According to the degree of his experience 
the listener follows the composer in this respect: that is, he ac- 
cepts with something more than passive endurance, yes, with 
active pleasure, the physically disagreeable clashes (dissonances) 
which by setting off the differing contours of the melodies em- 
phasize for him their mental and emotional appeal ; but not — and 
the point is of prime importance to the would-be music-lover — 
not if he does not follow the melodies, that is, not if he cannot 
hear consecutively as well as moment by moment — for it is only 
by following the threads, so to speak, that we can untangle the 
knots. Accordingly most untrained listeners dislike, probably, 
music that contains many of these knots, the presence of which 
make it so interesting and exciting to the experienced ear. The 
woman who confessed to her piano teacher that she did not like 
Bach’s Two-part Inventions because they were so “ugly” was not 
less cultivated but only more frank than many who have not 
discovered that Bach has to be heard “horizontally” (to borrow 
a figure from musical notation) rather than “vertically.” 

This gift of horizontal hearing is peculiarly necessary to any- 
one who would disentangle the tonal knots in which Strauss delights. 
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working as he does with many more than two voices and with 
the vast fund of harmonic possibilities accumulated since Bach’s 
day to draw upon. And he is not the man to use his resources 
timidly, or to make any concessions to laziness or inexperience in 
his listeners. Here is a reduction of a passage from “Ein Helden- 
leben” to its essential elements: 



The heavy brass gives the foundation harmonies; the strings 
and woodwind have an upward-moving melody, and the eight 
horns blare forth at the same time a slower-moving downward 
melody. If we read almost any single chord vertically, we shall 
find it has its measure of harshness, sometimes considerable. 
If we listen to the coherent voices, none of these dissonances 
will trouble us in the least. This is a very simple example of 
what Strauss is constantly doing in a far more complex way . 1 

It is a real difficulty in the way of Strauss’ appreciation that 
while only familiarity can enable us to follow the intricate windings 
of the threads that make up his gorgeously rich fabrics, frequent 
hearings of his later and more complex symphonic poems are not 
to be had, even in the large cities. In the meanwhile we have no 
recourse but piano arrangements, unsatisfactory for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is physically impossible to play with two 
hands even a respectable fraction of the melodies that Strauss 
delights to elaborate for two hundred; and four-hand versions 
are better only in degree, not in kind. Secondly, piano versions 
fail us precisely in this matter of unravelling dissonance, since 
by reducing a colored pattern to monochrome they diminish the 
salience of the lines we are trying to follow, and by juxtaposing in 
one tone-quality tones that in the orchestra are softened by 
difference of timbre they notably increase the physical harshness 

J The jump of the horns in the fourth measure illustrates another obstacle to 
understanding that the inexperienced listener often meets in Strauss. He is quite 
careless as to what register, high or low, the “resolutions” of his dissonances occur in; 
they jump about from octave to octave; and the hearer, to follow them, has to be 
equally agile. 
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of the combinations. Obviously, then, we must be exceedingly 
chary of condemning Strauss, or any other composer, for orchestral 
dissonance that we have either become acquainted with insuffi- 
ciently, or only through piano arrangements. 

After making these subtractions, however, there undoubtedly 
remain many puzzling clashes of tone in Strauss’s scores. I believe 
that some of these can be accounted for only as introduced either 
for color or for dramatic expression. 

The use of dissonance for the sake of color enrichment is a 
familiar proceeding in modern music, especially in that of impress- 
ionistic type like Debussy’s and Ravel’s. Such use is essentially 
decorative. To a more or less clearly defined harmonic nucleus 
are added softer tones, clashing with it, and thus forming about 
it an aura or atmosphere which I have elsewhere compared to 
to the mist which softens the outlines of the landscape . 1 Strauss 
is too fond of clear outline and solid mass to employ these im- 
pressionistic methods habitually, or even frequently; but when 
he does, it is with his usual skill and daring. The theme of the 
silver rose in “Der Rosenkavalier” is the inevitable example: 
the last pages of the score are crowded with those silvery, scarcely 
audible triads of celesta and flutes, shifting and settling on the 
stronger G major chord like snowflakes on a leaf: 



Delicious as are these shimmerings, a use of dissonance on 
the whole more characteristic of the masculine nature of Strauss 
is the harsher, more insistent juxtaposition of clashing tones for 
the sake of their potency in the expression of the tragic, the 
gruesome, or the abnormal. Naturally this is pushed furthest 
in the treatment of such pathological subjects as “Salome” and 
“Elektra,” where its effect is carefully enhanced by contrast 
with strong or clear consonant harmonies — “Salome” has its 
Jochanaan and “Elektra” its Chrysothemis. The close juxta- 
position of foreign tone groups, either successive or simultaneous, 
is carried to great lengths in these operas. The theme of the 
chattering Jews in “Salome” is an example of the successive, as 

T^ssay on Chopin, in “The Romantic Composers.” 
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is the curious succession of the chords of F minor and B minor 
at Chrysothemis’ entrance in “Elektra .” 1 

The simultaneous kind was foreshadowed in the famous 
ending of “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” where the woodwind instru- 
ments sound the chord of B major against the softly plucked C 
of the strings; but we have to go to the operas again to find it 
carried to its logical and sometimes cruel extreme. There we 
find alien triads marching uneasily together in double harness 2 ; 
dominant sevenths similarly shackled 3 ; and strange passages in 
which the upper parts move naturally, but above a dislocated 
bass 4 . Such procedures, which, it must always be remembered, 
sound far less harsh in the orchestra than on the piano, even if 
they are no less queer musically, can theoretically be carried to 
any extent. How far Strauss sometimes carries them, a single 
example must suffice to show. 


Figure IX. Passage from “Elektra,” vocal score, page 63 



Whether one “likes” such passages as this or not is of course 
a question of taste. But one thing at least is certain: it will 
not do to charge Strauss with mere musical anarchy in writing 
them — his work as a whole shows too keen a sense of the traditional 
harmonic values. That aesthetic insensibility, posing as “freedom 
from rules,” “independence,” “liberalism,” and the like, to which 
in the mind of so many modern composers all keys are the same, 
as the Germans say that at night all cows are black, is not one 
of his failings. That he has the keenest possible sense of the 
individual qualities of the different keys, and of the structural 
importance of their interrelationships, each one of his long series 
of symphonic poems has by its masterly design shown afresh. 
How remarkable, for example, is the antitheses of C, minor and 
major, and B, minor and major, which is the constructive principle 
of “Also Sprach Zarathustra ! ” How interesting is the choice 
of F major for the easy-going husband in the “Symphonia Domes- 
tica,” and of the keener, more brilliant B major for the wife! And 

'Vocal score, page 35. 

2 “Elektra,” vocal score, page 21. 

Hbid. Page 23. 

Hbid. Page 20, the first line. 
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how this strong tonal sense not only guides the design as a whole, 
but suggests endless charming and imaginative details! At the 
end of the lullaby, in the same work, when the child has fallen 
asleep and the music has sunk to a tranquil G minor chord, this 
quietude is irradiated by a flash of B major and three notes of 
the wife-theme, — the loving tenderness of the waking and watch- 
ing mother over the sleeping infant. Twice this happens, and 
each time the somnolent G minor returns. Thus does genius use 
tonality. 

Being thus brought back to consider how Strauss uses all 
the elements of music, even this subtlest one of contrasting 
tonalities, in the interest of characterization, I must cite from a 
friend one final interpretation which might seem over-ingenious 
had we not the example of Mr. Klatte to spur our critical imagin- 
ations. Why is it that we so seldom hear the four tones of Till 
Eulenspiegel’s main theme on any other degrees of the scale than 
A, F, B, C? Why is it that, in spite of the constant movement from 
key to key of the music, this theme is hardly ever carried also 
into the new key ? 1 Why does Strauss so insist on this A, F, B, 
C, not only when the music is in F major, but when, as at Till’s 
anger, it is in D minor, when, as in the procession of the burghers, 
it is in A minor, and when, just before the return of the main 
theme, it is in C major? Why always A, F, B, C, whatever the 
key? Is it not because Till, half-witted, perverse, self-imprisoned, 
is not subject to social influences, and remains unplastically 
himself, whatever his environment? To transpose a theme into 
the key prevailing at the moment is to make order — but Till 
represents disorder. . . . Such at least is the ingenious ex- 
planation of a woman who understands character as well as Strauss 
understands keys. 

IV. 

All that we have been saying so far has concerned itself 
primarily with Strauss’s powers of observation and characteri- 
zation; we have noted how broad a field of human character he 
covers, and what varied artistic resources he brings to its 
depiction; we have seen how peculiarly fitted he is for this part 
of his work by his active temperament, with its accompanying 
intellectual alertness and freedom from self-consciousness. But we 
saw that the great dramatist needs not only observation but 
sympathy, in order that his work may be as moving as it is vivid; 

*It is transposed into B flat in the episode wherein Till dons the vestments of 
a priest. 
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and in this power of emotion we may at first be inclined to con- 
sider Strauss deficient. There is undoubtedly a popular super- 
stition which puts him among the intellectuals. The clean-cut 
efficiency of his personality, his businesslike habits, his mordant 
wit, both in words and in notes (was there ever anything so witty 
as “Till Eulenspiegel”?), even questionably relevant details like 
his exquisitely neat hand writing and his well-groomed and not 
in the least long-haired appearance, — all these create the impression 
of a personality by no means schwarmerisch, far removed indeed 
from the rapt dreamer who is the school-girl’s ideal composer. 

There is, I think, a measure of truth in this picture. Many of 
Strauss’s most characteristic merits, as well as defects, may be 
traced to his lack of the introspective tendency which has been 
so fundamental in most of the other great German musicians, 
from Bach to Wagner, and which is seen perhaps at its purest 
and best in Schumann. Strauss is at the other pole from Schumann 
— and music is wide! Mr. Ernest Newman, in the ablest studies 
of Strauss yet published in English , 1 points to the internal evidence 
of this lack in his earliest and therefore least sophisticated com- 
positions. “The general impression one gets from all these works,” 
writes Mr. Newman, “is that of a head full to overflowing with 
music, a temperament that is energetic and forthright rather than 
warm. . . , and a general lack not only of young mannish sen- 
timentality, but of sentiment. There is often a good deal of 
ardour in the writing, but it is the ardour of the intellect rather 
than of the emotions. ’’And again: “ Wherever the youthful Strauss 
has to sing rather than declaim, when he has to be emotional 
rather than intellectual, as in his slow movements, he almost 
invariably fails. . . . He feels it hard to squeeze a tear out of 
his unclouded young eyes, to make those taut, whip-cord young 
nerves of his quiver with emotion .” 2 

Now, although Mr. Newman would not accept his own 
description of Strauss the youth as a fair account of the mature 
composer, although, indeed, he specifically insists, in a later 
passage, that Strauss’s musical imagination lost, at adolescence, 
its “first metallic hardness” and “softened into something more 
purely emotional,” yet I think his vivid phrases give us a picture 
of Strauss that is in essentials as true at fifty as it was at fifteen. 
“A temperament that is energetic and forthright rather than 
warm,” “an ardour of the intellect rather than of the emotions” — 

l££ Richard Strauss,” in the Living Masters of Music Series, and “Richard Strauss 
and the Music of the Future,” in “Musical Studies.” 

“‘Richard Strauss,” page 30-32. 
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these are surely still Straus sian characteristics. And what is 
more they are characteristics that, whatever their dangers, have 
exerted a splendid influence in modern music. Schumann’s was 
a noble introspection that no one who knows it can help loving; 
but in natures less pure the introspective habit of German roman- 
ticism has not always been so happy in its effects. An unhealthy 
degree of self-contemplation tends to substitute futile or morbid 
imaginings for the solid realities of life; the over-introspective 
artist cuts himself off from a large arc of experience and is prone 
to exaggerate the importance of the more intimate sentiments, 
and when, as in German romanticism, such a tendency is wide- 
spread, a whole school may become febrile and erotic. The vapors 
of such confirmed sentimentalism can best be dispersed by a ray 
of clear, cold intelligence, such as Shaw plays through contem- 
porary literature and Strauss through contemporary music. 
“Cynicism,” says Stevenson, “is the cold tub and bath towel of 
the emotions, and absolutely necessary to life in cases of advanced 
sensibility.” Strauss has administered this tonic shock to us, 
immersed as we were in the langours of the Wagnerian boudoir. 
He has rooted us out of our agreeable reveries, sent us packing out- 
doors, and made us gasp with the stinging impacts of crude exist- 
ence and the tingling lungfuls of fresh air. Is it not worth while, 
for this vigorous life, to sacrifice a few subtle nuances of feeling? 

If then we so emphasize his possession of the active rather 
than the contemplative temperament, it is not to blame him for 
not being a Schumann, but to render as precise as possible in 
our own minds the notion of what it is to be a Strauss. If there 
is a point where blame or regret must mingle with our appreciation, 
it will come, I think, not at the preliminary determination of 
what his temperament is, but at the further discovery of certain 
extremes to which, as it seems to me, he has allowed his interest 
in externals to carry him, especially in his later work. And here, 
though I should be glad to avoid the controversial, I must try to 
set right a misconception with which Mr. Newman seems to me 
to leave the student of his essay on “Program Music .” 1 

V. 

Mr. Newman, wishing to draw a reasoned distinction between 
self-sufficing, or “pure,” or “abstract” music — that is, music that 
makes its appeal directly and without the aid of any verbal tag — 
and “poetic” music, or, more specifically, music with a definite 


tin “Musical Studies.” 
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program or title, adopts, seemingly without criticism, the 
popular notion that the first is less “emotional” than the second, 
and supports it by piling up epithets which beg the very question 
he is supposed to be examining. It is easy to “damn a dog by 
giving him a bad name,” and it is easy to make music without 
program seem a dry and academic affair by calling it “abstract 
note-spinning,” “mathematical music,” “mere formal harmony,” 
“embroidery,” “juggling,” “the arousing of pleasure in beautiful 
forms” — much too easy for a man of Mr. Newman’s penetration 
and fair-mindedness. One expects this kind of thing from inex- 
perienced youths whose enthusiasm has been inflamed by the 
gorgeous color and the easily grasped “story” of such a work as, 
let us say, Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet,” who have not 
had time to live themselves into accord with the profound emotional 
life of the great musical classics such as Bach’s fugues and Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies; but from Mr. Newman such superficialities, 
especially when they are associated, as these are, with many 
penetrating and true observations, and an argument in the main 
convincing, come as a surprise. 

The central fallacy that vitiates Mr. Newman’s conclusions 
seems to me to lurk in his assumption that “specific reference to 
actual life” necessarily means greater emotion, and that the 
generality or “abstractness” of classic music is a symptom of 
emotional deficiency. “In the old symphony or sonata,” says 
Mr. Newman, “ a succession of notes, pleasing in itself but not 
having specific reference to actual life — not attempting, that is, 
[the italics are mine] to get at very close quarters with strong 
emotional or dramatic expression, but influencing and affecting 
us mainly by reason of its purely formal relations and by the 
purely physical pleasure inherent in it as sound — was stated, 
varied, worked out and combined with other themes of the same 
order. . .” And again: “The opening phrase of Beethoven’s 
8th Symphony refers to nothing at all external to itself; it is 
what Herbert Spencer has called the music of pure exhilaration; 
to appreciate it you have to think of nothing but itself; the pleasure 
lies primarily in the way the notes are put together.” To this 
a footnote is appended: “There is emotion, of course, at the back 
of the notes ; the reader will not take me to mean that the pleasure 
is merely physical, like a taste or an odour. But the emotive 
wave is relatively small and very vague; it neither comes directly 
from nor suggests any external existence.” Once more, you see, 
the assumption that degree of emotion is in a direct ratio with 
externality of suggestion. 
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But as a matter of fact is not the exact opposite the truth? 
Are we not most deeply moved when we are lifted clean out of 
the concrete and carried up to the universal of which it is only 
an example? Is not the general far more moving than the parti- 
cular? Do we not feel external details to be irrelevant and even 
annoyingly intrusive when we are stirred to the recognition of 
inward truths, of spiritual realities? No doubt program music 
owes to its reference to the particular story, the well-known hero, 
the familiar book or picture, a certain vividness, an immediateness 
of appeal even to the unmusical, a rich fund of associations to 
draw upon; but even program music, I think, tends in all its 
more powerful moments to penetrate below this comparatively 
superficial layer of external facts to the profounder (and of course 
vaguer) emotional strata of which they are, so to speak, the 
outcroppings. It is odd how little difference there is between 
program music and music, without the tag, in their more 
inspired moments; in all symphonic poems it is the symphonic 
rather than the poetic element that is chiefly responsible for the 
effect produced; and indeed, increasingly realistic as Strauss has 
become in his later works, even here, I think, the memorable 
moments are those of emotional fulfilment and realization, in 
which we tacitly agree to let the program go hang. Far from 
the “emotive wave” being proportional to the suggestion of 
“external existence,” then, I should say that it was rather pro- 
portional to the realization of universal spiritual truth, and that 
in systematically confronting us with ever more and more crassly 
external existences Strauss has in his later works followed a 
practice as questionable as the theory which supports it, and 
levied an ever greater tax of boredom on our joy in the finer 
moments of his art. 

Even in “Tod und Verklarung,” which remains to this day, 
in the words of M. Romain Rolland , 1 “one of the most moving 
works of Strauss, and that which is constructed with the noblest 
unity,” the repulsively realistic details with which the gasping 
for breath of the dying man is pictured consort but incongruously 
with the tender beauty of the “childhood” passages and the broad 
grandeur of the “transfiguration.” The love of crass realism thus 
early revealed has grown apace, by even steps, unfortunately, 
with the extraordinary powers upon which it is parasitic. In the 
works conceived partially in a spirit of comedy, to be sure, such 
as “Till Eulenspiegel” and “Don Quixote,” it finds a whimsical, 
witty expression for itself which not only seldom strikes a false 

^tusiciens d’aujourd’hui, page 123. 
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note, but is often exceedingly amusing. Till’s charge among the 
market-women’s pots and pans, the bleating of the sheep in 
“Don Quixote,” even perhaps the baby’s squalling in the “Sym- 
phonia Domestica,” are clever bits of side play, like the “business” 
of an irrepressible comedian, which are not out of key with the 
main substance of the music. But even here these realistic touches 
are exuberances, and inessential; the essential thing in “Till,” for 
example, is the spirit of mischief and destruction that existed in the 
human heart for centuries before the rascal Eulenspiegel was born, 
and that respond in us to his pranks; and this essence Strauss 
expresses in the purely musical parts of his work, and by means 
identical in kind with those employed in a Beethoven scherzo. 

And if realistic detail is in such instance subordinate to 
musical expression it may in the treatment of more serious subjects 
become positively inimical to it. Do we really care very much 
about supermen and “convalescents” and the rival claims of 
Christianity and neo-paganism when we are listening to “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra? Does not that everlasting C-G-C, with its 
insistence on an esoteric meaning that we never knew or have 
forgotten, pester us unnecessarily? What we remember in “Zara- 
thusthra” is much more likely to be the poignant passion of the 
“Grabbed,” or the beautiful broad melody of the violins, in B 
major, near the end, which bears no label at all save the tempo 
mark “Langsam.” Similarly, in the “Symphonia Domestica” 
the family squabbles, growling father giving the replique to 
bawling infant, leave us skeptically detached or mildly amused. 
It is the musical charm of the “easy going” parts in F major, 
the cradle song, above all the largely conceived slow movement 
with its wonderful development of the husband’s “dreamy” 
theme, that really stir us. As for “Ein Heldenleben,” what an 
unmitigated bore are those everlasting Adversaries! 

Thus in the later works it seems to me that Strauss’s short- 
comings on the subjective side, his native tendency to concern 
himself more with concrete appearances than with essential 
emotional truths, have been exaggerated to such a degree as 
seriously to disturb the balance of his art. As he has interested 
himself more and more in externals he has not entirely evaded 
the danger of exalting the “program” at the expense of the “music,” 
and his work, for all its extraordinary brilliance, its virtuosity, 
its power, has become over-emphatic, ill-balanced, hard in finish 
and theatrical in emphasis. It is ultimately a spiritual defect 
that compels us to withhold our full admiration from “Ein 
Heldenleben” or the “Domestica.” We admit their titanic 
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power, their marvellous nervous vitality; their technical temerities 
grow for the most part acceptable with familiarity; it is their 
emotional unreality that disappoints us. This charge of unreality, 
made against realism, may surprise us, may seem to savor of 
paradox; but it is inevitable. For music, as we have been told 
ad nauseam , but as we must never be allowed to forget, exists 
to express feeling; the only truth essential to it is truth to emotion; 
and therefore realism, looking as it does away from inward emotion 
to external fact, ever tends toward musical unreality. 

How shall we account for this progressive externalising of 
Strauss’s musical interest? Is it all temperament? Has environ- 
ment had anything to do with it? Do those high-sounding but 
dubious things “modern German materialism” and its accom- 
panying aesthetic “decadence” bear in any way upon the matter? 
These are questions too large for a humble annalist of music to 
answer. M. Romain Rolland, however, in his essay on French and 
German Music in “Musiciens d’aujourdliui,” has one suggestion 
too relevant to be neglected here. “German music” says M. 
Rolland, “loses from day to day its intimateness: there is some 
of it still in Wolf, thanks to the exceptional misfortunes of his 
life; there is very little of it in Mahler, despite his efforts to con- 
centrate himself upon himself; there is hardly any of it in Strauss, 
although he is the most interesting of the three. They no longer 
have any depth. I have said that I attribute this fact to the 
detestable influence of the theatre, to which almost all these 
artists are attached, as Kapellmeisters, directors of opera, etc. 
They owe to it the often melodramatic or at least external character 
of their music — music on parade, thinking constantly of effect.” 

One hesitates to accept so damning a charge as this against 
any artist, especially against a musical artist, who above all 
others should render sincere account of what is in his own heart 
rather than “give the public what it wants.” Yet there is only 
too much in the later Strauss that it explains. How else shall we 
account for the exaggerated emphasis, the over-elaboration of 
contrasts that seem at times almost mechanical, and that suggest 
shrewd calculation of the crowd psychology rather than free 
development of the musical thought? What else explains so well 
the sensational elements so incredibly childish in an art so mature 
as Strauss’s: the ever-increasing noisiness, the introduction of 
wind-machines, thunder-machines, and heaven knows what dia- 
bolic engines; the appetite for novelty for novelty’s sake? And is 
there not a reflection of the “saponaceous influences of opera,” as 
Sir Hubert Parry so well calls them, in the cloying over-sweetness. 
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the sensuous luxury, of those peculiar passages, like the oboe 
solo in “Don Juan,” the love music in “Ein Heldenleben,” 
which form such conventional spots in the otherwise vital tissue 
of the music? Surely the opera house, and not the concert 
hall, is the place where such sybaritisms naturally breed. 

For one reason and another, then — temperament, environ- 
ment, the enervation of the operatic atmosphere with its constant 
quest of “effect” — the fresh and vital elements in Strauss’s art 
have not entirely escaped contamination by more stale, conven- 
tional, and specious ones. Particularly has he failed of his highest 
achievement, it seems to me, when desire for immediate appeal, 
the bias of an over-active mind, or the fallacies of a one-sided 
aesthetic have led him too far from the subjective emotion which 
is truly the soul of music. Yet when all subtractions are made 
he^must remain one of the great creative musicians of his day. 
His surprising vigor and trenchancy of mind, his wit, his sense of 
comedy (in the Meredithian use of the word), his unerring eye for 
character, and, at his best, his sympathetic interpretation of life 
and his broad grasp of its significance as a whole, combine to 
produce a unique personality. Some of the eloquence we find 
in the more pompous parts of “ Zarathustra” or “Ein Heldenleben” 
posterity will probably dismiss as bombast; but posterity will 
be stupid indeed if it does not prize “Till Eulenspiegel ” and 
“Don Quixote” as master expressions of the spirit of comedy in 
music. “Till Eulenspiegel” particularly is a well-nigh perfect 
blending of the three qualities of the master dramatist we began 
by discussing. It combines the observation of a Swift with the 
sympathetic imagination of a Thackeray. Beneath its turbulent 
surface of fun is a deep sense of pathos, of the fragmentariness and 
fleetingness of Till, for all his pranks; so that to the sensitive 
it may easily bring tears as well as smiles. Above all, it has that 
largeness of vision, rarest of artistic qualities, which not only 
penetrates from appearance to feeling, but grasps feeling in all 
its | relations, presents a unified picture of life, and purges the 
emotions as the Greek tragedy aimed to do. All is suffused in 
beauty. The prologue, “Once upon a time there was a man”: 
and the epilogue, “Thus it happened to Till Eulenspiegel” make 
a complete cycle of the work, and remove its expression to a 
philosophic or poetic plane high above mere crude realism. There 
are doubtless more impressive single passages in later works, but 
it may be doubted if anything Strauss has ever written is more 
perfect or more tender than this wittiest of pieces, in which the 
wit is yet forgotten in the beauty. 



AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYIST 
ON POETRY AND MUSIC 

By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 

I N the year 1778 there was published at Edinburgh a remark- 
able volume by James Beattie, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen, entitled: “Essays on Poetry and Music, as they 
affect the mind; on Laughter and Ludicrous Composition; on the 
Utility of Classical Learning.” I have no intention of dealing 
with the two latter sections, but I think that a summary of the 
essays on Poetry and Music may prove of interest to twentieth- 
century readers. First, however, it may well be to give a brief 
sketch of the life of Dr. Beattie, whose writings once had a con- 
siderable vogue. 

James Beattie was born at Lawrencekirk, a village in Kin- 
cardine (Scotland), on October 25th, 1735, and, after the usual 
primary education at the village school, entered Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1749, obtaining a valuable scholarship. In 1753 he 
was appointed schoolmaster of the parish school of Fordoun at the 
foot of the Grampians, where he formed the acquaintance of Lord 
Monboddo. Three years later he was elected to the Ushership of 
Aberdeen Grammar School, and, in 1760, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in Marischal College. 
Between the years 1760 and 1770 he published several essays 
and some poems, including the “Essay on Truth” and the “Min- 
strel,” followed by “Essays on Poetry and Music” in 1778. In 
1773 he obtained a pension of £200, and the University of Oxford 
granted him the honorary degree of LL.D. From 1790 to 1799 
he was in a most precarious state of health, and he died on August 
18th, 1803. 

Prefixed to the “Essays on Poetry and Music” is a note by 
Dr. Beattie, in which he informs the public that they were written 
in the year 1762, and were read at a private literary society. 
Having been examined in manuscript by “some learned persons 
in England,” the author, at the desire of the said learned persons, 
revised the Essays, and published them in 1778. 

The first five chapters deal solely with Poetry and are there- 
fore outside the scope of the present article. Chapter the Sixth 
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is devoted to Music, and is divided into three Sections, which we 
shall take seriatim. 

In Section I an enquiry is made: “Is Music an Imitative 
Art?” Section II is devoted to a consideration of “How are the 
pleasures we derive from Music to be accounted for?” Section 
III. is concerned with “Conjectures on some peculiarities of 
National Music.” 

After a preamble on the subject of Imitation as a plentiful 
source of pleasure, and of the high estimation in every enlightened 
age of “the imitative arts of poetry and painting. Dr. Beattie 
proceeds to the examination of Music as an Imitative art: 

Shall I say that some melodies please, because they imitate Nature, 
and that others, which do not imitate Nature, are therefore unpleasing? 
— that an air expressive of devotion, for example, is agreeable, because 
it presents us with an imitation of those sounds by which devotion does 
naturally express itself? Such an affirmation would hardly pass upon 
the reader, notwithstanding the plausibility it might seem to derive from 
that strict analogy which all the fine arts are supposed to bear to one 
another. He would ask, What is the natural sound of devotion? Where 
is it to be heard? What resemblance is there between Handel’s Te Deum 
and the tone of voice natural to a person expressing, by articulate sound, 
his veneration of the Divine Character and Providence? — In fact, I 
apprehend, that critics have erred a little in their determinations upon 
this subject, from an opinion that Music, Painting, and Poetry are all 
imitative arts. I hope at least I may say, without offence, that while 
this was my opinion, I was always conscious of some unaccountable 
confusion of thought, whenever I attempted to explain it in the way of 
detail to others. 

But while I thus insinuate, that Music is not an imitative art, 
I mean no disrespect to Aristotle, who seems in the beginning of his 
Poetics to declare the contrary. It is not the whole, but the greater 
part of music, which that philosopher calls Imitative; and I agree with 
him so far as to allow this property to some music, though not to all. 
But he speaks of the ancient music, and I of the modern', and to one 
who considers how very little we know of the former, it will not appear 
a contradiction to say, that the one might have been imitative, though 
the other is not. 

Nor do I mean any disrespect to music, when I would strike it 
off the list of imitative arts. And, I am satisfied that, though musical 
genius may subsist without poetical taste, and poetical genius without 
musical taste; yet, these two talents united might accomplish nobler 
effects, than either could do singly. I acknowledge, too, that the prin- 
ciples and essential rules of this art are as really founded in nature, 
as those of poetry and painting. But when I am asked, what part of 
nature is imitated in Handel’s Water-Music, for instance, or in Corelli’s 
Eighth Concerto, or in any particular English song or Scotch tune, I find 
I can give no definite answer. 

But between imitation in music and imitation in painting there is 
this one essential difference: — a bad picture is always a bad imitation 
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of nature, and a good picture is necessarily a good imitation; but music 
may be exactly imitative, and yet intolerably bad; or not at all imitative, 
and yet perfectly good. I have heard that the Pastorale — in the eighth 
of Corelli’s Concertos (which appears by the inscription to have been 
composed for the night of the Nativity) was intended for an imitation 
of the song of angels hovering above the fields of Bethlehem, and gradually 
soaring up to heaven. The music, however, is not such as would of 
itself convey this idea; and even with the help of the commentary, it 
requires a lively fancy to connect the various movements and melodies 
of the piece with the motions and evolutions of the heavenly host. It is 
not clear that the author intended any imitation; and whether he did 
or not, is a matter of no consequence; for the music will continue to 
please, when the tradition is no more remembered. 

Sounds in themselves can imitate nothing directly but sounds, nor 
in their motions any thing but motions. But the natural sounds and 
motions that music is allowed to imitate are but few. . . . Now, 

all the affections, over which music has any power, are of the agreeable 
kind. And, therefore, in this art, no imitations of natural sound or 
motions but such as tend to inspire agreeable affections, ought ever to 
find a place. The song of certain birds, the murmur of a stream, the 
shouts of multitudes, the tumult of a storm, the roar of thunder, or a 
chime of bells, are sounds connected with agreeable or sublime affections, 
and reconcileable both with melody and harmony; and may therefore be 
imitated, when the artist has occasion for them: but the crowing of 
cocks, the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, the grunting of swine, 
the gabbling of geese, the cackling of a hen, the braying of an ass, the 
creaking of a saw, or the rumbling of a cartwheel, would render the 
best music ridiculous. The movement of a dance may be imitated, or 
the stately pace of an embattled legion; but the hobble of a trotting 
horse would be intolerable. 

There is another sort of imitation by sound, which ought never to 
be heard, or seen, in music. To express the local elevation of objects 
by what we call high notes, and their depression by low notes, has no 
more propriety in it than any other pun. We call notes high or low, 
with respect of their situation in the written scale. There would have 
been no absurdity in expressing the highest notes by characters placed 
at the bottom of the scale or musical line, and the lowest notes by 
characters placed at the top of it, if custom or accident had so deter- 
mined. And there is reason to think that something like this actually 
obtained in the musical scale of the ancients. At least it is probable 
that the deepest or gravest sound was called Summa by the Romans, 
and the shrillest or acutest Ima; which might be owing to the construction 
of their instruments. Yet some people would think a song faulty, if 
the word heaven was set to what we call a low note, or the word hell 
to what we call a high one. 

All these sorts of illicit imitations have been practised, and by 
those, too, from whom better things were expected. This abuse of a 
noble art did not escape the satire of Swift; who, though deaf to the 
charms of music, was not blind to the absurdity of musicians. He 
recommended it to Dr. Echlin, an ingenious gentleman of Ireland, to 
compose a Cantata in ridicule of this puerile mimicry. Here we have 
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motions imitated, which are the most inharmonious, and the least 
connected with human affections — as the trotting , ambling, and galloping 
of Pegasus: and sounds the most unmusical, as crackling and sniveling , 
and rough roystering rustic roaring strains : the words high and deep 
have high and deep notes set to them; a series of short notes of equal 
lengths are introduced, to imitate shivering and shaking; an irregular 
rant of quick sounds, to express rambling; a sudden rise of the voice, 
from a low to a high pitch, to denote flying above the sky; a ridiculous 
run of chromatic divisions on the words Celia dies; with other droll 
contrivances of a like nature. In a word, Swift’s Cantata alone may 
convince any person, that music uniformly imitative would be ridiculous. 
I just observe in passing, that the satire of this piece is levelled, not 
at absurd imitation only, but also at some other musical improprieties, 
such as the idle repetition of the same words, the running of long, 
extravagant divisions upon one syllable, and the setting of words to 
music that have no meaning. 

Dr. Beattie unfortunately does not give his readers the 
musical setting of Swift’s Cantata, which he describes so graphi- 
cally, and therefore I am glad to be able to reproduce here the 
vocal score which is to be found in George Faulkner’s edition 
of Swift, and in Scott’s edition (vol. xix), and which is also 
known as “In harmony would you excel,” from the opening 
lines of the satirical cantata. 

Dr. Beattie goes on to suggest that no imitation should ever 
be introduced into purely instrumental music — whether into a 
Concerto , or into an instrumental Solo. However, as regards the 
latter, that is Solos, he adds: — 


If they be contrived only to show the dexterity of the performer, 
imitations, and all possible varieties of sound, may be thrown in ad libitum; 
but to such fiddling or fingering I would no more give the honourable 
name of Music, than I would apply that of Poetry to Pope’s “Fluttering 
spread thy purple pinions” or to Swift’s “Ode on Ditton and Whiston.” 


Here I take the opportunity of pointing out a slip by Dr. 
Beattie in ascribing “Fluttering spread thy purple pinions” to 
Pope. This song was written by Dean Swift in 1733, and was 
entitled “A Love Song: in the modern taste,” a lyric of eight 
stanzas. Present-day readers may care to see Swift’s satirical 
song, and, therefore, I subjoin the first verse with the music by 
a nameless composer, as published in 1733. 1 

1 A year later, circa 1734, a different setting was published by Mr. Butler; a third 
setting — totally different from either — by J. Alcock, Organist of Newark-on-Trent, 
appeared in the Universal Museum for July, 1764, while a fourth effort — to music 
adopted from A. Scarlatti — was printed in Exshaw’s Magazine for 1785. 
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Dr. Beattie admits the legitimate use of imitations in Vocal 
Music, but he suggests that these must be confined “to the instru- 
mental accompaniment, and by no means attempted by the singer, 
unless they are expressive and musical, and may be easily managed 
by the voice.” In the song, he adds, “Expression should be pre- 
dominant, and imitations never used at all, except to assist the 
expression.” He then gives some examples: 

In the first part of that excellent song: 

“Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honey’d thigh, 

At her flowery work does sing, 

And the waters murmuring. 

With such concert as they keep, 

Intice the dewy feather’d sleep.” 

Handel imitates the murmur of groves and waters by the accompaniment 
of tenors : in another song of the same Oratorio, 

“On a plot of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-water’d shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 

he makes the bass imitate the evening bell: in another fine song, “Hush, 
ye pretty warbling choir” — he accompanies the voice with a flageolet 
that imitates the singing of birds : in the “Sweet bird that shun’st the 
noise of folly,” the chief accompaniment is a German flute imitating 
occasionally the notes of the nightingale. Sometimes, where expression 
and imitation happen to coincide, and the latter is easily managed by 
the voice, he makes the song itself imitative. Thus, in that song 
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“Let the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound. 

To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequer’d shade” — 

he makes the voice imitate the sound of a chime of bells, and in the 
end the motion and gaiety of a dance. 

Of these imitations no one will question the propriety. But Handel, 
notwithstanding his inexhaustible invention, and wonderful talents in 
the sublime and pathetic, is subject to fits of trifling, and frequently 
errs in the application of his imitative contrivances. In that song, 

“What passion cannot music raise and quell,” 
when he comes to the words 

“His listening brethren stood around. 

And wondering on their faces fell,” 

the accompanying violoncello falls suddenly from a quick and high 
movement to a very deep and long note. In another song of the same 
piece (Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia's Day), 

“Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation. 

Fury, frantic indignation. 

Depth of pains and height of passion, 

For the fair, disdainful dame',” — 

the words “ Depth of pains and height of passion,” are thrice repeated 
to different keys; and the notes of the first clause are constantly deep, 
and those of the second as regularly high. 

Dr. Beattie concludes Section I as follows: 

Music, therefore, is pleasing, not because it is imitative, but because 
certain melodies and harmonies have an aptitude to raise certain passions, 
affections, and sentiments in the soul. And, consequently, the pleasures 
we derive from melody and harmony are seldom or never resolvable into 
that delight which the human mind receives from the imitation of nature. 

In Section II we are given an explanation of the pleasures 
we derive from music. Dr. Beattie accounts for the pleasure by 
examining into the aptitude which certain melodies and harmonies 
possess, to raise certain passions, affections, and sentiments. He 
discusses the difference between a sense of hearing and the posses- 
sion of a musical ear; and he also discusses concords and discords. 

A very interesting point is made in regard to musical asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

Thus, a Scotchman may fancy that there is some sort of likeness 
between that charming air which he calls “Tweedside” and the scenery 
of a fine pastoral country: and to the same air, even when only played 
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on an instrument, he may annex the ideas of romantic love and rural 
tranquillity; because these form the subject of a pretty little ode which 
he has often heard sung to that air. But all this is the effect of habit. 
A foreigner who hears that tune for the first time entertains no such 
fancy. 

It may be remarked that association contributes greatly to heighten 
the agreeable effect of musical compositions. . . In childhood 

every tune is delightful to a musical ear; in our advanced years, an 
indifferent tune will please, when set off by the amiable qualities of the 
performer, or by any other agreeable circumstance. During the last 
war (1761) the “Belleisle March” was long a general favourite. It 
filled the mind of our people with magnificent ideas of armies, and 
conquest, and military splendor; for they believed it to be the tune 
that was played by the French garrison when it marched out with honours 
of war, and surrendered that fortress to the British troops. 

Here let me point out that the “Belleisle March” was com- 
posed in 1762, after the receipt of the news of the capture of 
Belleisle by Augustus Viscount Keppel, and was published in the 
Universal Magazine for 1763. By a regimental order of June 24th, 
1768, the band of the Grenadier Guards was ordered to play this 
March as the official Quick March of the regiment. 1 

The concluding section of Dr. Beattie’s Essay is concerned 
with “Conjectures on some peculiarities of National Music.” He 
points out that there is a certain style of melody peculiar to each 
country, which the people of that country are apt to prefer to 
any other style; and he instances Scotland as a striking example, 
in which the native melody of the Highlands and Western Isles 
is as different from that of the southern part of the kingdom as 
the Irish or Erse language is different from the English or Scotch. 

The Highlands of Scotland are a picturesque, but in general a 
melancholy country. Long tracts of mountainous desert, covered with 
dark heath, are often obscured by misty weather; narrow valleys, 
rugged soil, dreary climate; the mournful dashing of waves along the 

friths and lakes that intersect the country objects like 

these diffuse a gloom over the fancy, which may be compatible enough 
with occasional and social merriment, but cannot fail to tincture the 
thoughts of a nation in the hour of silence and solitude. 

Dr. Beattie then proceeds to discuss the Scotch superstition 
of “Second Sight,” and he concludes that from such “a fanciful 
tribe” one could only expect music of a wild, warlike, irregular 
type. 

J The “Belleisle March” has been frequently ascribed to James Oswald, but in 
one of his own publications, penes me, he does not claim it, although he is notorious 
for his “acquisitive” habits. 
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On the other hand, it is argued by Dr. Beattie that the physical 
conformation of the south of Scotland, and its known qualities of 
pasture lands, “renders the inhabitants favourable to romantic 
leisure and tender passions.” He instances a number of old 
Scottish songs, which take their names from the rivulets, villages, 
and hills, adjoining the Tweed near Melrose, as “sweetly and 
powerfully expressive of love and tenderness and other emotions 
suited to the tranquillity of pastoral life.” These songs include 
“Cowdenknows,” “Galasheils,” “Gala Water,” “Ettrick Banks,” 
“Braes of Yarrow,” “Bush aboon Traquair,” etc. 

It is a common opinion that these songs were composed by David 
Rizzio, a musician from Italy, the unfortunate favourite of a very 
unfortunate Queen. But this must be a mistake. The style of the 
Scotch music was fixed before his time; for many of the best of these 
tunes are ascribed by tradition to a more remote period. And it is not to 
be supposed that he, a foreigner, and in the latter part of his life a man 
of business, could have acquired or invented a style of musical compo- 
sition so different in every respect from that to which he had been 
accustomed in his own country. Melody is so much the characteristic 
of the Scotch tunes, that I doubt whether even basses were set to them 
before the present (18th) century; whereas, in the days of Rizzio, 
Harmony was the fashionable study of the Italian composers. 

Dr. Beattie finishes his essay with a eulogy on Italian music, 
and he adds that the beautiful language of Italy is a contributory 
cause to its “unequalled excellence.” His view of Rizzio is quite 
correct; that worthy man, who came to Scotland in 1565, was only 
five years in the country. The myth of Rizzio as the founder of 
Scotch music originated with “Orpheus Caledonius,” in 1725, and 
was backed up by James Oswald (1742) and Francis Peacock 
(1762). Scotch writers aver that the first to expose the myth was 
Clark in his “Flores Musicae” in 1773, but Dr. Beattie can claim 
the credit of so doing in the present Essay, which, though not 
published till 1778, was written in 1762. 



SOME ANOMALIES IN ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS TO CHURCH MUSIC 

By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 

T O the mind of every intelligent auditor of modern orchestral 
accompaniments the thought is almost certain to have 
occurred that these musical concomitants must have under- 
gone various stages of development prior to arriving at their 
present degree of perfection. To pass in review the whole of 
these successive stages, steps, or strivings, would be impossible 
within limits approaching the reasonable. Consequently we are 
compelled to adopt a selective rather than an exhaustive method 
of examination, giving preference to such experiments or en- 
deavours in the matter of orchestral accompaniments to church 
music as seem most at variance with present day systems or 
procedure. Our researches have also to be restricted in regard 
to time as well as manner, if they are to be described within the 
limits of a single paper and not those of a series of volumes. Hence, 
as instrumental music was largely the product of the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the Elizabethan age, we must confine our 
survey to periods posterior to the 16th century. 

This limitation compels us to accept without discussion the 
statements of historians — inspired or otherwise — relative to the 
4000 Levites appointed by David to praise the Lord “with instru- 
ments,” and to the 200,000 silver trumpets and 40,000 harps and 
psalteries instituted by Solomon (Josephus — Ant., bk. viii, ch. 3) ; 
although these were, without doubt, anomalous accompaniments 
to church music. In the early Christian church the music was 
entirely vocal, instruments being tabooed on account of their 
pagan associations. Hence the statement that about A. D. 200 
a flute was used to accompany the vocal music at a celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper in an Alexandrian church must be regarded 
as a record of a most exceptional practice. To the church music of 
the Middle Ages the accompaniments were not contributed by an 
orchestra but by those “brethren of concordant spirit” — the 
pulsatores organorum — who, with the blows of their clenched 
fists upon the mediaeval keyboard, hammered their way into 
musical history and heralded the race of noisy accompanists. 
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The credit of being “one of the first composers who introduced 
into his accompaniments to church music instrumental parts in 
unison with the voices” has been given to Ippolito Baccusi, Maestro 
di Cappella at Verona Cathedral in 1590. Andre Campra (1660- 
1744), sometime director of the music at Notre Dame, but who 
afterwards forsook the church for the stage, is said to have been 
the first French composer to attempt to combine orchestral 
instruments with the organ in choral accompaniments. In his 
setting of the 126th Psalm, “a grand chceur,” there are parts 
for two oboes and a bassoon, these instruments being employed 
to duplicate the vocal parts and also to contribute occasional 
obbligati accompaniments. The title-page of the work directs 
that “ flutes d’Allemagne ” may be substituted for the oboes. But 
the first attempt to accompany church music with stringed 
instruments only appears to have occurred in connection with the 
psalmody of the English Reformation — its executor being one 
Richard Allison, “Practitioner in the Art of Musicke,” who, in 
1599, published a psalter entitled “The Psalms of David in 
Meter, the plaine songe being the common tunne to be sung and 
plaide upon the Lute, Orpharyon, Citterne, or Base Violl, severally 
or altogether.” In this work the lute part was written out in 
the tablature employed for that instrument, and was intended 
to be used only when the melody of the tune was sung alone. 
The orpharyon and citterne were instruments of the zither tribe, 
having metal strings played with a plectrum. The “Base Violl” 
was synonymous with the Viola da Gamba, the precursor of the 
modern violoncello. These instruments merely doubled the vocal 
parts. 

The late Dr. E. G. Monk, sometime organist of York Minster, 
England, asserts that, prior to the so-called “Restoration,” an- 
thems, “when performed with any addition to the voices of the 
choir, were always accompanied by such bow instruments as then 
represented the infant orchestra. The stringed instrument parts 
were always in unison with the voices, and had no separate and 
independent function, except that of filling up the harmony 
during vocal ‘rests,’ or occasionally in a few measures of brief 
symphony.” To this information Dr. Rimbault, the great English 
musical antiquarian, adds that pre-Restoration verse anthems were 
accompanied with viols, “the organ being only used in the full 
parts.” But, as we shall see presently, there is some slight 
evidence that wind bands as well as stringed instruments found 
their way into the church accompaniments of the early Stuart 
period. 
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With the dissolute and debauched Charles II the severe style 
of the Elizabethan school found little favor. The so-called 
“Merrie Monarch,” adding “glitter to corruption,” gratified his 
secular tastes not only by the introduction of a lighter style of 
music but also by the employment of stringed instruments for 
the purposes of accompanying and for playing lively ritornelli and 
intermezzi. Thus Pepys, in his celebrated Diary, under date of 
September 14, 1662, writes: “This is the first day of having 
vialles and other instruments to play a symphony between every 
verse of the anthems.” Then, on Christmas Day of the same 
year, our garrulous friend says, “The sermon done, a good anthem 
followed with vialls.” Additional evidence on this point, as well 
as an implication of the use of wood-wind accompaniments to 
church music prior to this period, is afforded by Evelyn who, 
in his Diary, under date of December 21, 1663, says, “Instead 
of the ancient, grave, and solemn wind music accompanying the 
organ, there was introduced a concert of twenty-four violins 
between every pause, after the French fantastical light way, 
better suiting a tavern or playhouse than a church.” These 
“twenty -four violins” constituted Charles’s attempt at an 
imitation of the “vingt-quatre violons” of the days of Louis XIII 
and “le Grand Monarque,” with whose strains, as played at all 
court dances and dinners, the English King had become familiar 
in the days of his exile, and whose existence suggested the 

“Four and twenty fiddlers, 

All in a row” 

of the well-known nursery rhyme. In fine, as Mr. Myles B. 
Foster writes, “In place of simple vocal counterpoint, of which 
the accompaniment, a scarcely necessary adjunct, was but the 
facsimile, there were gradually introduced the Verse and Solo 
anthems, with their independent symphonies and ritornellos, often 
graced (as the King fancied) or more possibly disgraced, with 
twiddles and turns enough to upset the reverence of the music, 
and mar the serious character of the words.” 

In his Chandos Anthems, written during 1718 to 1720, for 
services at the chapel of the Duke of Chandos, near London, 
Handel employed the organ and strings, with one oboe, one 
bassoon, and sometimes two flutes, his Chandos Te Deum having 
a trumpet part. His stringed orchestra probably suffered from 
local limitations, as it had no violins; but his treatment of the 
remaining instruments was often highly original. Thus, in “As 
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pants the hart,” the tenor part is assigned to the ’cellos, the 
bassoon reinforcing the double-basses in the eight-foot octave as in 
modern scores. A solo, “Tears are my daily food,” from the 
same work, is accompanied by oboe, bassoon, and organ; while 
in a duet from the anthem “My song shall be alway,” a three- 
part harmony is formed by violins in unison for the upper part, 
’cellos and bassoon in unison for the middle part, and the double- 
bass (with the organ supplying the eight-foot pitch) for the lowest 
part. Another solo from “Let God arise” is similarly treated 
but with the addition of an oboe solo making four-part harmony. 

The scores of Bach’s Cantatas afford numerous examples of 
the employment of obsolete stringed instruments as well as wind 
and brass. Amongst the strings are the violino piccolo, a small 
violin tuned a minor 3rd higher than the modern instrument, the 
viola d’amore, a variety of tenor with “sympathetic strings” of 
fine brass or steel wire in addition to the ordinary gut strings; 
the six-stringed Viola da Gamba, already mentioned; and, besides 
the lute, the violoncello piccolo, an instrument of the same shape 
and pitch as the modern ’cello but of smaller size and thinner 
stringing. The obbligato to the solo, “Mein glaubiges Herz,” 
was marked for the violoncello piccolo; and, though now played 
by the modern ’cello, was probably intended for the Viola da 
Gamba. 

In regard to the treatment and combination of stringed 
instruments Bach’s Cantatas present some unusually interesting 
features. Thus, in the Easter Cantata, “Der Himmel lacht,” we 
have parts for 2 violins, 2 violas, 2 ’cellos, double-bass and organ, 
combined with 3 oboes, a tenor oboe (called “taille”), a bassoon, 
3 trumpets, and drums. Again, in “Gleich wie der Regen,” we 
have no violins but, instead, 4 violas — the first and second parts 
of which are doubled by 2 flutes in the octave above — a bassoon, 
organ, and basses. Lastly, in “Gottes Zeit,” we find 2 flutes and 
2 Viole da Gamba, with basses and organ, imparting, as Spitta 
says, “a muffled and dreamy effect,” the Cantata being an in 
memoriam work for some one now unknown. 

The only example we have of the employment of a monochord 
as an accompaniment to church music is afforded us in the case 
of that ancient instrument the tromba marina, or marine trumpet, 
so called “on account of its external resemblance to the large 
speaking trumpet used on board Italian vessels.” The instrument 
has a head like that of a violin, with a neck joined to a long 
resonant box, the whole being about six feet in length. Its one 
string, generally tuned to CC, rests on a bridge, one end of which 
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is rigid, the other being free and visibly vibrating something like 
an organ reed. The string is bowed with a heavy ’cello bow; but, 
instead of being stopped, is played in harmonics produced by 
touching the string lightly with the thumb of the left hand at 
certain places indicated on the finger-board. The tone thus 
produced is powerful, but harsh and nasal; while that produced 
by ordinary stopping has been described as “less melodious than 
the bray of an ass.” It was, however, sufficiently popular to 
receive notice in Moliere’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (1670), to 
be described in detail in Mersennus’s “Harmonie Universelle” 
(1636), and to be mentioned by Leopold Mozart in his Violin 
School (1756). It is now entirely obsolete; but in church music 
it was at one time extensively used to accompany the plain song 
in some of the German nunneries, probably on account of its 
supposed German origin. On festival occasions it is said that the 
nuns have been known to “jubilate” on three or four of these 
instruments with drums in addition! 

Amongst the wood-wind instruments which have contributed 
to the anomalous in church music accompaniments, a prominent 
positionshouldbeassignedtothe cornet, cornetto,or zinke,an instru- 
ment not to be confused with the modern cornet, but a kind of flute 
with a tone larger and coarser than that of the oboe. The instru- 
ment consisted of a straight or curved wooden tube covered with 
leather, pierced with holes for the fingers, and blown through a 
cupped mouthpiece similar to that of the trumpet. Its compass 
was a complete chromatic scale of over two octaves, from fiddle 
or gamut G upwards, but the difficulty experienced in playing the 
instrument was the chief factor in the decline of its popularity. 
Concerning its tone, which appears to have blended well with the 
brass, Artusi, an able Italian musician, writing in 1600, compared 
it to “the brightness of a sunbeam piercing the darkness, when 
one hears it among the voices in cathedrals, churches, or chapels”; 
while Mersennus, as quoted by Sir John Hawkins, declares that 
the sounds of the cornet are vehement, but that those who are 
skilful are able so to soften and modulate them that nothing can 
be more sweet. A larger and coarser toned cornet was often 
played in Germany from watch-towers as a fire-alarm or war 
signal. Hence the satirical appellation, “Stadtkalb” or “Town 
calf.” 

In church music, however, the cornet was generally used to 
strengthen the treble part. Thus Hawkins, speaking of the 
condition of cathedral services after the “Restoration,” says that 
“to such streights were they driven, that for a twelvemonth. . . 
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the clergy were forced to supply the want of boys by cornets, 
and men who had feigned voices.” But this use of the cornet in 
the church was not a novelty, as Stow, in his “Annals,” speaks 
of “sundry anthems sung with organ, cornets, sackbuts, and other 
excellent instruments of music” at the Chapel Royal in the 
Jacobean age; while Brookbank, in his pamphlet “The well 
tuned organ” (1660), relates that Charles I, when at Oxford, 
“had service at the cathedral with organs, sackbuts, recorders, 
cornets, etc.” This quotation confirms the implication of 
Evelyn in regard to the employment of other than stringed 
accompaniments to church music in pre-Restoration times. In 
passing we may observe that the recorder was a variety of the 
flute-a-bec with a compass of two octaves from middle F upwards, 
and the sackbut the old English name for the trombone or double 
trumpet. Randolph or Randall Jewett, Jewitt, or Jewit (1603- 
1675), in whose days orthography was by no means an exact 
science but more or less of a lost art, was organist of Christ 
Church and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, from 1631 to 1639. 
Incidentally we note that he was afterwards organist of Chester 
Cathedral, and, finally, of Winchester, where he died and was 
succeeded by John Reading, the alleged composer of “Adeste 
Fideles” and the actual author of “Dulce Domum.” Jewett had 
introduced orchestral accompaniments into the services of the 
Irish Church prior to the Commonwealth, since the “rather 
puritanically inclined Bishop Bedell” describes a service at Christ 
Church as being “attended and celebrated with all manner of 
instrumental musick, as organs, sackbutts, cornetts, violls, etc., 
as if it had been at the dedication of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden 
image in the plain of Dura.” That Jewitt really employed wind 
instruments in his pre-Restoration performances is proved by the 
fact that in 1637 the cathedral authorities issued an act or ordi- 
nance directing the proctor to pay “to the two sackbutts and two 
cornetts for their service and attendance in the Cathedrall the 
sume of twenty nobles eache at or before Easter next ensuing.” 
In the continuation of the passage from Evelyn, from and 
to which quotations and allusions have been and will be made, 
the diarist complains that “now we no more hear the cornet 
which gave life to the organ; that instrument quite left off in 
which the English were so skilful.” This, written in 1663, was 
the first mention of the decline of cornet playing. It was followed 
in the next century by statements far more explicit. In Germany 
the instrument had been used with the brass to play chorals 
from the church towers; but Mattheson, in 1739, regrets that 
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“the fine Zinken and trombones which formerly were considered 
to be of one family. . . are now seemingly banished from 

our churches, especially the Zinke which, in spite of its harshness, 
is so penetrating.” Schubart, an erratic German composer and 
writer, who died in 1797, says of that time that “a good player 
on the Zinke can now only be found in Germany, and even there 
. . . but very few are left.” 

In some of his church cantatas Bach uses the cornet to 
strengthen the melody or to play in combination with the trom- 
bones in chorals. Professor Prout states that the only independent 
parts written for the instrument are in the cantatas “Es ist nichts 
gesundes” and “O Jesu Christ, mein Leben’s Licht.” In the 
former work a choral is announced by flutes, cornets, and three 
trombones; while in the latter work we have Bach’s only attempt 
at accompanying a whole work by wind instruments. These, in 
addition to cornets, are three trombones and two Litui, presumably 
a type of natural horns or trumpets (Latin lituus, a long trumpet 
curved at the end). Spitta thinks that this cantata, dating 
about 1737, was “probably performed in the open air at a funeral 
ceremony.” 

Concerning an anthem, or hymn, written for a festival service 
of the Knights of the Garter, at Windsor, England, shortly after 
the “Restoration,” by Captain Cooke, the choirmaster of the 
Chapel Royal, Anthony Wood says that it was accompanied by 
“two double sackbuts and two double courtals placed at convenient 
distances amongst the classes of the gentlemen of both choirs, to 
the end that all might distinctly hear, and consequently keep 
together both in time and tune.” This courtal was an obsolete 
type of bassoon, called in French courtant on account of its 
shortness. Phillips, as quoted by Hawkins, gives it as curtail, 
“a bass to the hautboy.” 

The natural bass to the cornet was provided by a wind 
instrument generally made of nut wood covered with leather, and 
called the serpent on account of its shape which has been described 
as three “U-shaped turns followed by a circular convolution,” the 
whole being about 8 feet in length. It dates from about 1600; 
and, played through a cup-shaped mouthpiece, was pierced with 
six holes and furnished with several keys. Its compass was about 
2)^ octaves, from BBB; its chief defect being its uncertainty and 
inequality of production. Concerning its tone opinions vary. 
Mersennus declared that it was “strong enough to drown twenty 
robust voices,” and yet capable of being “attempered to the 
softness of the sweetest voice.” Berlioz, however, described its 
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tone as “essentially barbarous”; but Lichenthal (1826), in his 
Dizionario della Musica, speaks highly of the instrument; while 
a modern English writer describes its tone as being less blatant 
than the brass and more “tender and veiled” than the tone of 
the ophicleide or “chromatic bullock,” by whose “bellowing tones” 
it was at first superseded. With this latter opinion the writer of 
this article (who has both seen, heard, handled, and blown the 
instrument) most cordially agrees. 

In the French churches the serpent was formerly used to 
support the voices of the officiating clergy in their intonings of 
the plain song, the “serpent d’eglise” being a recognized (and, let 
us hope, a duly salaried) functionary. Thus Mendelssohn, writing 
from Paris, in 1832, says, “I have just come from St. Sulpice. . . 
The effect of the canto fermo accompanied by a serpent, those who 
have not heard it could scarcely conceive.” In the rustic churches 
of our grandparents the serpent played an important part. It often 
formed the only bass of the country orchestra, and any attempt 
on the part of meddlesome church officials to oust it from its 
place in church or alfresco performances frequently resulted in a 
serious ecclesiastical division or secession. 

Wagner has introduced the serpent into his “Liebesmahl der 
Apostel,” and Mendelssohn’s employment of the instrument in 
St. Paul, and of its superseder, the ophicleide, in “Elijah,” are 
facts familiar to all orchestral students. As a proof of the complete 
desuetude of the instrument we may mention that when some few 
years ago Professor Prout was arranging for a performance of 
“St. Paul” in London, England, he could not find a single ser- 
pentist amongst the numberless orchestral players of that huge 
city. Perhaps the name of the instrument had something to do 
with its decline. To call a man a serpentist is not pretty; to 
allude to him as a serpent is a very doubtful and double-edged 
compliment; while to describe him as “that old serpent” is highly 
calculated to set in motion the machinery of legal action. 

Bach does not appear to have used the serpent; but he has 
atoned for this neglect by the introduction into his scores of the 
flute-a-bec, the precursor of the modern flute; the oboe d’amore, 
a 3rd lower in pitch than the modern oboe; and the oboe di caccia, 
a kind of bassoon, a 4th higher than the modern instrument. In 
the Pastoral Symphony from his Christmas Oratorio, Bach employs 
inter alia, two oboi d’amore and two oboi di caccia. His employ- 
ment of the “taille” or tenor oboe has already been noticed. 

Peculiarities in the accompaniment of church music by brass 
instruments are not so numerous as in the case of the strings or 
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even of the wood-wind. Bach, however, in the initial and final 
choruses of his cantata “Schauet doch und sehet,” writes Tromba 
and Corno “da tirarsi,” the latter instrument being used again 
in the cantata “Halt im Gedachtniss Jesum Christ.” These 
horns and trumpets were undoubtedly furnished with slides, thus 
producing a complete chromatic scale. The treatment of the 
trumpet by both Bach and Handel is so familiar as to require 
no detailed description here. As a typical case from Handel we 
may point to the Dettingen Te Deum in which are employed 
three trumpets, one of which was termed “principale” and 
resembled in tone and treatment the modern trumpet, while 
the remaining two were termed “Clarini I and II” and appear 
to have been smaller in size and tone and to have had assigned 
to them florid passages in the upper registers. Haydn employs 
three trumpets in his Imperial Mass; while Henry Purcell “the 
introducer of a new and more effective employment of the or- 
chestra in accompaniment” has scored his Te Deum and Jubilate 
in D (probably the first English Service to be furnished with 
orchestral accompaniments) for four trumpets and strings. To 
Bach’s employment of the “Litui” attention has already been 
directed. 

As might be expected from its antiquity, its sonority, and 
its possible purity of intonation, the trombone, or sackbut, has 
often been the recipient of anomalous treatment in accompani- 
ments to church music. Earlier than the instances of its com- 
bination with the zinken, to which allusion has already been 
made, comes the example of the celebrated Giovanni Gabrieli 
(1557-1613), sometime organist of St. Mark’s, Venice, who, in 
his motet for two choirs, “In excelsis benedicite Domine,” em- 
ployed one violin, two trombones, and three cornets (Zinken); 
while his “Surrexit Christus” was scored for three voices, two 
violin parts, two cornets and four trombones. Ludovico Viadana 
{circa 1560-1640) is credited with having accompanied his tenor 
solo, “Bone Jesu,” with nothing more or less than a couple of 
trombones which we can only hope were skilfully played. Mon- 
teverdi, in 1631, introduced trombones into some movements of 
a mass he wrote for St. Mark’s, Venice, to commemorate the 
cessation of the plague. The reinforcement of the choral or 
canto fermo by the trumpet or trombone was a common procedure 
with Bach; and to-day the German choral is often given out, or 
strengthened, by a trio or quartet of trombones, or even played 
by a “ Posaunenchor” from a church tower on the mornings of 
great festivals. The English Birmingham Festival of 1823 was 
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remarkable for “the introduction of nine trombones in addition 
to the organ at the church service.” 

At the funeral of that great English statesman, the Right 
Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, in Westminster Abbey, 
May 28, 1898, there were performed (we believe for the first 
time in England) Beethoven’s three Equali for four trombones, 
the trombones and drums uniting with the organ at various 
points during the service. The four trombone players — two altos, 
a tenor and a bass — were stationed in the chantry of Henry V, 
above the high altar. Says a writer who was present, “The 
hushed stillness which pervaded the noble fane was broken with 
indescribable tenderness as the sustained chord of D minor fell 
upon the ears of the great congregation in tones of weird simplicity 
and exquisite pathos.” At the memorial service for King Edward 
VII, held in the same building, on May 20, 1910, the Equali were 
again played, and on both occasions musicians agreed that there 
was nothing more impressive. The Equali were written in the 
autumn of 1812, at the request of the choirmaster of Linz cathedral 
for something for trombones to be performed on All Souls’ Day. 
They were rendered with words added by Seyfried, at Beethoven’s 
funeral; and, in this form, were published by Haslinger, in 1827. 
It was not until 1888 that they were issued by Breitkopf and 
Haertel in their original form. Their use at Mr. Gladstone’s 
funeral was due to the action of Mr. George Case, the alto of the 
London Trombone Quartet, by whom they were played on that 
occasion. Their employment at state funeral ceremonies seems 
now to be fairly well established. 

That noted English musical scientist, the late Dr. Stone, 
relates that being “requested to lead the singing in the open 
air at the laying of the foundation stone of a church” he used 
a quartet consisting of a slide trumpet, alto and tenor trombones, 
with euphonium and contrafagotto in octaves for the positive 
bass.” He declares that “with good playing” the result was 
“striking and, perhaps, deserving of imitation.” The use of the 
modern cornet to merely reinforce the melody of hymn tunes is 
a vulgar expedient only mentioned here to be condemned. In 
many English churches there is a tendency to employ modern 
cornets, saxhorns, euphoniums, and other valve instruments, not 
in preference to trumpets, horns, and trombones, but because the 
former classes of instruments are more readily obtainable. Yet 
even amongst the available orchestral material it is perhaps to 
be regretted that more serious efforts are not made to introduce 
more variety into orchestral accompaniments to church music. 
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Some of these attempts would probably end in failure, but there 
is a greater probability that in the making of an effort to avoid 
monotony we might produce some combination likely to be 
permanently useful. It was this striving after variety that first 
produced the orchestral combinations now regarded as classical. 
As Herrick says, or sings: 

“Thus times do shift; each thing his turne does hold; 

New things succeed, as former things grow old.” 



ROSALIE LEVASSEUR, 
AMBASSADRESS OF OPERA. 

By J. G. PROD’ HOMME 

T HE history of the arts, and particularly of the art of music, 
presents in ancient as in modern times — for a Lulli as well 
as for a Wagner — the confirmation of the postulate often 
verified in biology and sociology, that the function or the need 
creates the organ. When a truly creative artist arises, clashing 
with the customs or the routine of an epoch or a nation, the 
imperious force of his genius invariably develops — after some 
hesitations and unsuccessful trials — interpreters capable of serv- 
ing as the mirror of his inspirations. Thus the will of a Lulli, 
sometimes brutal, produces a company of singers perfectly 
adapted to his new art; thus Rameau compelled to serve his, 
artists like the tenor Jelyotte or the “celestial” Marie Fel. In 
like manner, during the reign of Louis XVI, the Chevalier Gluck, 
whose genius is akin to that of our French classics, seeking, 
above all, dramatic truth, as does our entire musical school, 
found it necessary to train among the performers of the Paris 
Opera collaborators in the “style” of his immortal scores. 

The “German Orpheus,” as his contemporaries called him, 
found at the Royal Academy of Music a personnel of soloists, 
chorus singers and orchestra players accustomed to the execution 
of a repertory as alien as possible to his severe ideal, and who 
could not but oppose to his innovations the force of inertia or of 
unintelligence. It was necessary first to shake these artists out 
of their apathy and routine, and this task he set himself to per- 
form from the time of his first sojourn in Paris. Success was not 
immediate, and the coldness of the first audiences of Iphigenie en 
Aulide can without doubt be ascribed as much to the inadequacy 
of his interpreters, although among them were numbered a Sophie 
Arnould and a Larrivee, undeniable “glories” of the Opera, as 
to the novelty of his style. 

With Orphee, sung by the tenor Legros (August 2, 1774), 
there was already marked progress, but not until the role of 
Iphigenie was taken by Rosalie Levasseur did Gluck feel that 
he had found in Paris a perfect interpreter of his dramatic thought. 
With this singer, until then little known at the Opera except for 
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her extra-theatrical adventures, one may say that the Gluckist 
style was born, and when later an artist like Saint-Huberty im- 
personated his characters she could only add to the tradition 
established by her predecessor her own dramatic and musical 
intelligence. 

Rosalie Levasseur in her comparatively short career en- 
joyed the rarest good fortune that could enter into the dreams 
of a dramatic singer, in having her name connected with indis- 
putable and universally admired masterpieces. And we believe 
that the story of her long life, freed from the legend grafted upon 
it, deserves to be attempted, as a chapter, for the most part 
unpublished, of the history of the Royal Academy of Music and 
at the same time as an episode in the diplomatic history of 
Europe on the eve of the French Revolution. 1 

Rosalie Le Vasseur, or Levasseur, whose forenames were 
really Marie Rose Josephe, was born out of wedlock at Valen- 
ciennes; her parents were Jean Baptiste Levasseur, a painter 
twenty years of age, and Marie Catherine Tournay, a young 
girl of seventeen. Baptized the 8th of October, 1749, she was 
legitimatized later by the marriage of her parents, which took 
place at Paris, in the church of Saint Eustache, Februarv 2d, 
1761. 

It is probable that Levasseur and his companion had been 
living in Paris for some time when they decided to regularize a 
situation which had existed for more than twelve years. Was 
their young daughter then “discovered” by some teacher of 
singing at the Royal Academy of Music, like so many other 
celebrated singers of the Opera, and put at that “Ecole du 
Magasin” in the rue Saint-Nicaise which served as the Con- 
servatory of the time, or did she learn music by singing in some 
maitrise, as her father may have done (for he also was qualified 
as a church singer)? We do not know; but the first hypothesis 
is the more plausible. The fact remains that the Mercure de 
France of September, 1766 (p. 188) announced to its readers in 
extremely eulogistic terms that at one of those performances of 
“fragments” so much enjoyed in the 18th century: 


1 The principal sources for this article are the MSmoires secrets of Bachaumont 
and Metra’s Correspondance secrete ; other contemporary writings will be cited in foot- 
notes, as also the documents preserved in the National archives (Serie o 1 Maison du 
Roi; F 5643, serie T, sequestre of the Revolutionary period) and in the Archives of 
the Seine (Domaines, carton 1441, dossier 2860); the biography of Mercy- Argenteau 
by the Marquis de Pimodan (Paris, 1913); and above all, M. Welvert’s study Mercy- 
Argenteau a-t-il epousis Rosalie Levasseur? (in the Historical archives of Charavay, 
1st series, 1889-1890), which has definitely destroyed the legend of the diplomat’s 
marriage with the pensioner of the Royal Academy of Music. 
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Mile. Rosalie, a young singer in the chorus, ] made her debut in 
the same act [of the Europe Galante of Campra] in the role of Za'ide. 
Her innocent confidence gave her courage from the start to exhibit a 
pretty voice and sufficiently good method, and also to use her arms 
not ungracefully and at times quite appropriately. She sings with 
assurance, and unites with intelligence some indications of sentiment. 
She received great applause, which increased with each performance in 
which she appeared; this seems not unnatural when one learns that the 
young actress combines with evidences of talent an agreeable face and 
a charming figure, graceful and excellently suited to the stage. 

This first notice, so favorable and even flattering, shows that 
from her debut the young choriste displayed genuine aptness for 
the lyric stage as known to her contemporaries; and that the 
habitues of the Theatre gave a favorable reception to the singer 
who was destined later to incarnate the heroines of Gluck. 


De beaux yeux noirs, une taille, une mine, 
Fiere et friponne, imposante et mutine, 

(Beautiful black eyes, a figure, a mien 
Both proud and roguish, imposing and saucy) 


thus Marmontel depicts her in his poem Polymnie. And, apro- 
pos of a dispute she had had with Mile. Dervieux, one of her 
associates at the Opera, Bachaumont cites these verses which 
describe her morally; 

Le crime excite tous ses sens, 

L’appat de l’or fait ses penchants, 

Son nom manque a ces traits touchants. 

Eh bien! c’est Rosalie. 

(Vice arouses her senses. 

The lure of gold decides her bent. 

The name for this touching picture? 

Ah yes! ’tis Rosalie.) 

More prosaically, a passport (now in the National archives) 
issued twenty years later, as it dates from the Revolutionary 
epoch, describes Levasseur as a person “five feet high, hair and 
eyebrows brown, eyes blue, an irregular nose, ordinary mouth, 
round chin, high forehead, oval face.” 

The Mercure de France, to which the historian of the Opera 
in the 18th century must always have recourse, does not again 
mention Rosalie, after her first appearance, until the following 
year. Another debutante. Mile. Beaumesnil — destined to be 
eclipsed ten years later by Levasseur, although possessing a 
talent both finer and more genuine — “being ill with a cold,” one 
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reads in the number for January, 1767, “her place was taken 
after the fifth representation [of Sylvie] by Mile. Rosalie, a young 
singer whom we have had frequent occasion [sic! This was the 
second!] to mention favorably, and who responded most satis- 
factorily to the hopes entertained of her by the public.” 1 

About this same time Rosalie sang again as “the beloved 
Sultaness in the Turkish act” of a new series of “fragments” 
produced December 18, 1766. Later she took acceptably the role 
of Sylvie, following Beaumesnil, in the last performances of 
Berton’s opera of this name. She had twice played the role of 
Cupid in the same piece, a part in which she appeared to great 
advantage; indeed, it was soon assigned to her regularly, instead 
of to Mile. Larrivee, who was occupied in studying the character 
of Egle in Lulli’s ThisSe. “The charming figure of Mile. Rosalie 
in the guise of Cupid,” says the Mercure on this occasion, “makes 
of fiction a reality, so to speak; the grace of her acting, and the 
intelligence and good taste of her singing, add still more to the 
agreeable illusion.” 

In June the new directors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Berton and Trial, gave her the part of an old woman in Mondon- 
ville’s Carnaval du Parnasse — a part certainly little suited to a 
young actress so perfect in the role of Cupid that she was to play 
it again in Orphee on the very eve of interpreting Iphigenie; but 
soon after she was chosen to alternate with her fellow-singer 
Beaumesnil in the role of Licoris in the prologue to the same 
piece; then, in the Fire act from the Elements of Roy and Des- 
touches, in an entertainment composed of “fragments,” she again 
filled the “little r6le of Cupid” (August 18th). Toward the end 
of this year she sang, in place of Mile. Larrivee, the part of Co- 
ronis and that of Pomone, in the latter acting as substitute for 
the celebrated Sophie Arnould. “One owes her as well as M. 
Durand,” says the Mercure, “the justice of saying that they 
merited the applause which they received in their different r61es.” 
And again, in Poinsinet’s Theonis, with music by Berton and 
Trial, “the light yet sonorous voice of Mile. Rosalie” was ap- 
plauded in the role of Cupid, a part in which she decidedly ex- 
celled wherever it occurred, and few were the librettos from 
which the little god was banished. 

It was not long before Cupid and his impersonator made a 
new appearance in the Titon et V Aurore of Mondonville (January 


1 Unless otherwise stated the following data as to Rosalie’s operatic career have 
been culled from the contemporary numbers of the Mercure de France. The exact 
references will be published in the French version of my essay. 
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12, 1768), and also in Sylvie, which was performed in March. 
In Rameau’s Dardanus, produced about the same time, Rosalie, 
according to her chronicler “sang with her touching voice and 
ingenuous air which always gain for her the good-will of the 
public.” 

But a more important appearance was to distinguish her for 
the musical public, when the Carnaval du Pcmiasse was revived 
(April 14th). She sang twice in the principal role “with the 
greatest success; and the public seemed to be genuinely interested 
in the progress of this young actress, whose aptitude and talents 
awaken the highest hopes.” 

When, in the month of September, the Opera revived Daph- 
nis et Alcimadure — the Languedocian opera whose “creation” Mon- 
don ville, the author and composer, had entrusted to Marie Fel 
and Jelyotte — Rosalie took the part of Alcimadure “with much 
intelligence; she rendered several airs with finesse and good 
taste,” asserts the collaborator of the Mercure, “her voice, fresh 
and sonorous, evoked well-deserved applause.” On the occasion 
of this revival Bachaumont wrote, the 9th of August, 1768, 

Mile. Rosalie took the place of Madame Larrivee in the part of 
Alcimadure. This actress, who has but a thread of her voice, acts 
infinitely better than the prima donna. She is full of sentiment and 
intelligence. She would be fitted to attain the highest success if her 
vocal ability corresponded to her other talents. 

For almost a year the Mercure does not again print the name 
of Rosalie, but in July, 1769, in an account of a performance of 
the one-act Vertumne et Pornone (May 20th) it vaunts the in- 
telligence and charm with which she played the role of Pornone. 
About the same time “by her naive and animated acting she 
made prominent the part of Colin” in Les Amours de Ragonde, 
a comedy-ballet in three acts by Mouret. 

A little later, having replaced Mile. Beaumesnil in the Zais 
of Rameau, 

she rendered with intelligence and sentiment the r6le of Zelide. She 
infused much expression into her singing and spirit into her acting. 
This amiable actress, who was much applauded in the comic role of 
Colin in Les Amours de Ragonde (continues the Mercure) develops steadily 
the resources of a talent which lends itself to the various genres of the 
stage. 

The year did not pass without the reappearance of the young 
actress in the guise of Love. The opportunity was offered her in 
a new series of “fragments,” in which Sophie Arnould seems to 
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have achieved a veritable triumph. The spectacle consisted of 
Mouret’s La Provengale , followed by Erigone and Psyche , two 
ballets from Mondonville’s Fetes de Paphos (1758). 

The first, in which M. Durand and Mile. Rosalie filled the roles of 
Bacchus and Erigone, was well received. But even the rapturous applause 
of the audience expressed imperfectly the enthusiasm awakened by 
Mile. Arnoult as Psyche. What noble sorrow, what captivating charm, 
what touching grace, are displayed in her inimitable acting. Each 
spectator shares the agitation which she inspires in Cupid. Mile. Rosalie 
who so justly appears in the latter role plays it with a bewitching grace 
which assures a triumph both to the god and to the charming actress 
who represents him. 

Soon, however, this ballet, which was given toward the end 
of the year, changed interpreters, and Psyche was played by 
Mile. Beaumesnil, while Mile. Chateauneuf, still almost a de- 
butante, appeared as Cupid. 

When, on the 26th of January, 1770, the new hall of the 
Opera in the Palais Royal was opened (the earlier one having 
burned down in 1763) with a revival of Rameau’s Zoroastre, 
Miles. Larrivee, Beaumesnil and Rosalie took in succession the 
part of the Princess Amelite, “to the satisfaction of the public” 
says the Mercure simply, more concerned to describe the new 
hall and its decorations than to criticize the works, already 
known, which were presented there. After Zoroastre, pursues the 
chronicler, 

there was performed on Thursdays and sometimes on other days, 
the heroic ballet Zais, with words and music by the same authors as 
Zoroastre. Miles. Beaumesnil and Rosalie sang alternately in the r6le 
of Zais, with the success that results from talent stimulated by emulation. 

Then followed Zaide, a heroic ballet by La Marre, with music 
by Royer, in which Rosalie, as Isabelle, had “no less success” than 
Duplant, one of her most redoubtable rivals. Her voice seemed 
“to acquire more strength from day to day,” and the young singer, 
putting “much intelligence and expression into her acting, added 
constantly to the hopes aroused by her talent.” 

A series of “fragments” by Rameau (prologue to the Indes 
galantes, Hilas et Zelie and the one-act Danse des Talents lyriques ) 
succeeding Zaide, July 6th, 

Mile. Rosalie was greatly applauded as Hebe [in the Indes galantes ) 
a part of which she expressed the gaiety as happily as she depicted the 
sentiment. This young actress has a flexible voice which she manages 
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with taste, and which lends itself to all genres. Her success and her 
progress prove her zeal to merit the approbation of the public. 

In ZSlis she received “well-deserved applause,” and in the 
one-act piece La Danse, appearing as a shepherdess, she sang 
“the airs of the divertissement very agreeably.” 

The same rather vague eulogies relating to her “zeal,” apropos 
of the prologue to the Indes galantes and of the performance of 
an act of the Fetes grecques et romaines by Colin de Blamont. 

Toward the end of the year (December 11, 1770) the revival 
of Ismene et Ismenias brought Rosalie the role of Indifference in 
the second act, and that of Cupid in the third; she excelled, as 
we know, in the latter part, and took it again in Pyrame et ThisbS 
(February 5th), when she “was greatly applauded.” 

The performance of the first act of Bury’s Hylas et Zelie, at 
the Easter reopening of 1771, gave her the opportunity of assum- 
ing “one of the principal roles,” and (on August 13th) in a new 
pastoral, La Cinquantaine, with music by La Borde, first “valet 
de chambre” of the King, she had a chance to win applause in 
the genre temper 6 which she had attempted so successfully in Les 
Amours de Ragonde, and which, moreover, must have suited her 
decidedly better at that period than the genre hSroique. 

“The part of Colin, a youth, played at the first performance for 
special reasons by Mile. Lafond, one of the dancers, was taken by Mile. 
Rosalie, who pleased as much by her acting as by the good taste with 
which she sang,” says the Mercure. 

Later she interpreted the principal role of Dauvergne’s Sibille 
and the part of Corisande in Lulli’s Amadis (November 26th). 

The Opera, which was living, so to speak, from day to day 
by revivals of the works of Lulli and Rameau, or the agreeable 
trifles of their successors, seemed to be awaiting the coming of a 
Messiah who should announce a new word in the lyric art. The 
annals of the Royal Academy of Music before the arrival of 
Gluck early in the year 1774, offer nothing in fact but remises 
or unimportant premieres. 

This same Amadis of Lulli, staged again in November, of- 
fered Rosalie a part more important than Corisande — that of 
Oriane, in which, alternating with her rival Mile. Beaumesnil, she 
substituted for the incomparable Sophie Arnould; both received 
“excellently deserved applause.” 

In a series of “fragments” (the one-act Incas, Alphee et ArS- 
thuse and Trial’s Fete de Flore ) “Mile. Rosalie, who had never 
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been seen before as Arethuse, was found charming in this role as 
in all those she undertakes.” Upon the revival of Castor et Pollux 
(January 21, 1772), two roles, still secondary ones however, were 
assigned her: those of a follower of Hebe and a Happy Shadow. 
Rameau’s opera achieved a great success and performances con- 
tinued to be given at frequent intervals. “Mile. Rosalie,” we 
presently learn, “and Mile. Beaumesnil share the plaudits of the 
audience, for the little airs which they sing alternately.” 

At the performance which the Opera was accustomed to give 
“for the actors” before the Easter closing and again at the re- 
opening, she figures in Rousseau’s Devin du Village together with 
Le Gros and Gelin. The new management (which included Rebel 
and Dauvergne) produced for the first time Aline , reine de Gol- 
conde by Monsigny. “The role of Zelie, friend and confidante of 
the Queen, could not be better filled than by Mile. Rosalie,” de- 
clares the Mercure. After the 'premiere of Lagarde’s TEgle, in 
which she represented Fortune (still in turn with Beaumesnil) 
she won as usual “well merited approbation for her beautiful 
voice, her expressive singing and her clever acting.” At the last 
performance of this ephemeral work (August 23d), whose com- 
poser was “music master to the Royal children” and whose libret- 
tist, Laujon, was “secretaire des commandements” of His Royal 
Highness, Monseigneur the Due de Bourbon, 

Mile. Rosalie played with much intelligence and sang with taste 
and sentiment the part of iEgle; she won the commendation of the 
audience, enchanted by her ardor and her rare gifts, which apparently 
increase from day to day. 

After this somewhat banal praise and following a revival of 
La Cinquantaine — in which she again played Colin — comes this 
appreciation of her talent, better adapted, as we have said, to the 
genre moyen than to the genre hSro'ique: “Mile. Rosalie pleases and 
will undoubtedly continue to please in all the roles entrusted to 
her.” The Colin of La Borde is followed by the Colette of Rous- 
seau (October 27th). In this innocent pastoral, part of the Devin 
du Village, which was produced with success until as late as 1823, 
“Mile. Rosalie sang and played with much grace. . . She was 
heartily applauded,” declares the chronicler of the Opera. 

Meanwhile the Mercure, largely read by a dilettante public, 
had just printed for the first time, in its October number, a name 
new to the French — that of a German called Glouch (sic) whom 
the Bailli du Roullet, an attache of the French embassy in Vienna 
and librettist of an Iphigenie never published, presented to the 
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public in a letter addressed to Dauvergne. This was the prelude to 
the great musical quarrel which for an entire decade was to divide 
court and town between Gluck and Piccinni, between the German 
and the Italian schools, come to the challenge in France. 

While awaiting the two-fold revelation of Iphigenie and Or- 
phee , the future creator of Alceste and Armide alternates with 
the Demoiselle Larrivee as a Happy Shadow in the Castor of the 
elder Rameau (February 26, 1773), and again takes the gracious 
part of Alcimadure “to the public’s satisfaction” (March 17th); 
the Mercure seizes this new occasion to praise her “zeal,” her 
“talent,” her “beautiful voice” and her “taste in singing and 
acting.” In a series of “lyric melanges” (May 11th) she distin- 
guishes the roles of Nymph and Sylphide, and “renders perfectly” 
the Coronis in the Amours des Dieux of Mouret. Soon after, she 
alternates with Mile. Duplant in the part of Theodore in L’ Union 
de V Amour et des Arts — ballet of a young composer, Floquet, 
whom one did not hesitate patriotically to compare with the 
German Orpheus: 

Her noble playing, interesting and full of vitality, her brilliant 
voice, and agreeable and assured manner of singing, won her the approval 
of every spectator. 

In 1774, the year in which IphigSnie was to open up a new 
era in the history of the Royal Academy of Music, Rosalie sang 
the role of Colette in the Devin, performed, together with other 
“fragments,” on January 25th; then, in the absence of Larrivee, 
creator of the part of Eponine in Gossec’s Sabinus (given for the 
first time on the 2d of February), she took this character, and, 
says the Mercure, sustained, played and sang it well. Finally, in 
IphigSnie, she sang “most agreeably several airs in the divertisse- 
ments,” as did also Mile. Chateauneuf. 

The death of the King caused the performances at the Opera 
to be suspended from the 30th of April to the 15th of June, and 
the management had leisure to prepare OrpMe and thus assure 
Chevalier Gluck a success, nay more, a triumph, which the first 
performances of IphigSnie had left still uncertain. At the re- 
opening, the Carnaval du Parnasse of Mondonville was given, in 
which Rosalie played “artistically and with vivacity the part of 
Thalie, in the absence of Mile. Larrivee.” In OrpMe (August 2d) 
she shared “her favorite role,” that of Cupid, with Mile. Cha- 
teauneuf. This part fell to her again in Floquet’s Azolan and was 
again rendered “perfectly.” 
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It would not appear from the foregoing that Levasseur was 
destined later to incarnate the great tragic heroines of Gluck. 
Indeed, if one runs over the repertoire of her first eight years 
at the theatre just enumerated, one recognizes the fact — as did 
afterward de La Ferte, intendant des Menus-plaisirs of the King, 
in a memorandum to be cited later — that she played “at first 
small roles and Cupids, and then roles of more importance, but 
as an alternate merely or as an understudy.” Does she not 
figure at least seven times in the role of Cupid, and even after 
having played “a Greek” in Iphigenie does she not continue to 
sing as Cupid in the OrphSe of Gluck, and in the Azolan of his 
“rival,” Floquet? 

It was only toward 1770-71 that the Opera, then under the 
direction of the composer Dauvergne, entrusted to her parts of 
any importance, or the creation of parts. This might be explained 
very simply by her length of service, amounting to five years in 
all, but in the “Tripot lyrique” — as the Royal Academy of Music 
was called at the time of Louis XV — advancement was not always 
solely on merit or even according to length of service. And it 
happens that precisely at the period when Rosalie started to rise 
in the theatrical hierarchy, there began, in all probability, her 
connection with a personage of importance to whom the directors 
of the Opera and even the monarch himself could refuse nothing. 
Count Mercy-Argenteau, 1 ambassador of the Emperor of Austria 
to France, was an assiduous attendant at the Opera. By taste as 
well as from his social position he was a patron of music; thus he 
figures on the list of subscribers of the Opera for a quarter of a 
box in 1769; in 1772 he rents half a box in the first row “on the 
King’s side” in addition to a quarter of a box inthe second row 
“on the Queen’s side.” 

A police report of November, 1772, reads as follows in regard 
to the actress and her protector: 

Mile. Rosalie of the Opera, to M. the Ambassador, who gives her 
1,000 ecus (3,000 livres) through me. He has had constructed for him 
a box at the Opera in order to be able to watch her, but she still retains 

1 Mercy-Argenteau (Florimonde Claude), who was born at Li6ge in 1727 and died 
at London in 1794, came to Paris as ambassador in 1766, after having been at Petrograd. 
He received the Order of the Golden Fleece in 1770, then the Grand Cordon of Saint 
Etienne in 1785, as recompense for the great services which he had rendered his sovereign. 
In 1789-90 he succeeded in attaching Mirabeau to the Court party. He was afterward 
called by Leopold II to the Hague congress whose mission was to determine the fate 
of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. In 1794 he was sent as ambassador extra- 
ordinary to London, as will be explained further on. 
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M. Barroy as her greluchon 1 (Piton, Paris sous Louis XV, 1st series, 
p. 65-66). 

According to M. Ad. Jullien: 

Mercy-Argenteau was acquainted at first hand with the organi- 
zation of the Royal Academy of Music, and its green room held no 
mysteries for him. In fact he played a r6le in the artistic affairs of 
France which would never have been suspected without the discovery 
of certain secret papers. Through his official position and the favor 
which he enjoyed at Court he exercised on occasion a most powerful 
influence on the decisions of the minister whose portfolio included the 
direction of the Opera. Thus it was that he had served as semi-official 
intermediary in all the negotiations undertaken with the object of 
bringing Gluck to France. He had been able to further discreetly the 
artistic aims of the Dauphine as well as those of the German composer, 
and the latter had shown his gratitude by supporting with his great 
authority the already waning talent and arrogant pretensions of the 
leading actress of the Opera, Rosalie Levasseur, whose avowed relations 
with Mercy-Argenteau had won for her the title of “the Ambassadress.” 
{Marie- Antoinette musicienne, in La Ville et la Cour au XVIII siecle, 
p. 85). 

There is a slight error in these statements. Rosalie was far 
from being the leading actress of the Opera at the time of Gluck’s 
arrival in Paris. On the contrary, as we shall see, it was the 
German composer who assisted her to achieve first rank, in place 
of Sophie Arnould. 

According to the Marquis de Pimodan, who has recently 
written his biography, Count de Mercy-Argenteau formed his 
connection with Mile. Rosalie about the year 1770; a liaison 
which was to have a certain influence upon the “creation” of the 
French masterpieces of Gluck, as witness the epistolary docu- 
ments and scandalous chronicles of the period which we are 
about to scan. This date of 1770 — the young actress then in all 
the Sclat of her beauty, if not at the highest point of development 
of her talent — marks the installation of Rosalie in an establish- 
ment belonging to a Sieur Horry, in the rue des Bons-Enfants, 
near the Opera. On the 12th of April she signed a lease for several 
years, to expire on the first of April, 1781, at a rental of 1100 
livres, then a considerable sum. As for the Ambassador, in 1768 
he had rented the palace of the Petit Luxembourg 2 , in the rue 

x In the argot of gallantry of that period the term greluchon is used to designate 
the lover to whom a courtezan offers her favors gratuitously. Other writings of the 
time designate as rival of Mercy the famous Audinot, director of one of the spectacles 
de la Foire of the boulevards. 

2 The Petit-Luxembourg, occupied at present by the President of the Senate, 
passed into the hands of the Count de Provence (afterward Louis XVIII) and was 
confiscated the 7th of April, 1795, as belonging to an SmigrS. 
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de Vaugirard, whose quarters were opposite, near the rue des 
Fossoyeurs. Until 1776, the Ambassador and the actress lived 
in this way for the sake of appearances; then, whether because 
life in common had more attractions for him, or influenced per- 
haps by a feeling of jealousy, made keener by the remoteness of 
a mistress exposed to the temptations of life on the stage, Mercy 
had Rosaile move into his neighborhood. Canceling the lease of 
the house in the rue des Bons-Enfants, she rented one belonging 
to the Viscount de Breteuil in the quiet and provincial street 
which connects the Luxembourg with the Church of Saint Sulpice 
and which then bore the lugubrious name of rue des Fossoyeurs 
(now called rue Servandoni, after the architect of Saint Sulpice). 
On the 8th of July, 1776, a lease was signed before Master Fou- 
cault, a notary of Paris, for three, six, or nine years, beginning 
with the first of the following January and entailing an annual 
rent of 3,000 francs. Of course this change of abode on the part 
of the actress, an open secret for those au courant with theatrical 
affairs, did not pass unnoticed by the newsmongers on the look- 
out for fashionable gossip. The “Observateur anglois,” for 
instance, speaking of the proximity of the Imperial ambassador 
and the pensioner of the Royal Academy of Music, says: 

There are certain days of the week when they sup together, but no 
member of the household must be aware of the fact. The actress has a 
door communicating with His Excellency’s house; when she is there no 
one is permitted access to M. the Ambassador; he is supposed to be 
engaged in serious matters. 

It was in this house of the rue des Fossoyeurs (No. 19 or 20 
of the present rue Servandoni) that Chevalier Gluck stayed twice 
during his sojourns in Paris: first in 1776, and again in 1777. 
“Chevalier Gluck, author of the operas OrphSe, Iphigenie and 
Alceste, arrived day before yesterday evening,” says the Journal 
de Paris of May 31, 1777, “his stopping place is in the rue des 
Fossoyeurs, next to the last porte-cochere on the left, entering 
from Saint Sulpice.” The Journal does not add that the “Ger- 
man Orpheus” is at the house of the mistress of his ambassador 
and of his own chief interpreter, but a book of addresses belonging 
to the celebrated painter Joseph Vernet 1 leaves no doubt in 
regard to it: “M. Gluck, rue des Fossoyeurs, chez Mademoiselle 
Levasseur,” notes the artist. 


1 See L. Lagrange, Joseph Vernet et la Peinture de son temps au XVIII e siecle, p. 

447 - 449 . 
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Meanwhile, after the revival of IphigGnie , when she filled 
the principal rdle, 1 Rosalie Levasseur had acquired at the Opera 
an importance which no one would have predicted from her first 
years on the stage. And naturally in the world behind the scenes 
her associates of both sexes spread malicious stories about “the 
Ambassadress,” which were echoed outside by the contemporary 
chroniclers. 

The importance of the roles given her might well have ex- 
cited the jealousy of actresses already in public favor, like Sophie 
Arnould, whose star was to pale before that of the “Ambassa- 
dress.” The great and spirited Sophie had created IphigSnie, in 
which Rosalie played at first only the secondary role of a Greek; 
but when, after Orphee, IphigSnie was again presented the follow- 
ing year (January 10, 1775) in a series of successful and trium- 
phant representations, Rosalie very soon secured the title role (for 
only a few evenings, it is true), and after that until she left the 
Opera she was given all the important “creations.” For her sen- 
sational debut in IphigSnie Mercy-Argenteau (without doubt) had 
succeeded in getting the Queen, Madame and the King’s brothers 
to be present. The Mercure on this occasion (April, 1775, p. 156) 
expresses itself at some length as to Rosalie’s assumption of this 
part, ever afterward celebrated: 

Mile. Rosalie played and sang the r61e of Iphigenie with force and 
sentiment and was warmly applauded. The zeal of this young actress 
deserves great praise. She has a very beautiful voice, quick intelligence, 
spirit and sensibility, and she is the more useful to this Theatre because 
she appreciates her own talent and tries to perfect it by following the 
advice of the masters of the art. The Queen, Madame and the Princes 
honored the performance with their presence. 

Nevertheless Mile. Rosalie did not lavish herself on this piece 
or on others which she played from that time forth, although 
the principal roles were reserved for her: Baucis in Gossec’s 
Philemon et Baucis (September 26th), Procris in Gretry’s CSphale 
et Procris (created the 2d of May and revived the 28th of April, 
1777), etc. 

The creation of Alceste, given for the first time April 23, 
1776, was also most important. She grasped this rble “perfectly,” 
the Mercure confines itself to saying, but despite this perfection 
she soon relinquished the part to one younger than herself, Mile. 
Laguerre. 

1 The first French opera of Gluck had been “created” by Sophie Arnould (April 
19, 1774) ; shortly afterward, following the fourth representation, the death of Louis XV 
interrupted the performances. Iphigenie was not staged again until after Orphee. 
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The appreciation of the Mercure is most laconic; indeed, it 
is remarkable that, although assuming the office of annalist of 
the Opera, it devotes each month only a few lines to the new 
lyric tragedy which established indisputably Gluck’s success in 
Paris. It did not even print Levasseur’s name again for a whole 
year. On the other hand, the Correspondance UttSraire of Grimm 
and Diderot (April, 1776) is somewhat more explicit and more 
kindly disposed toward the German master and his interpreter: 

Mile. Rosalie, now Mademoiselle Levasseur, filled the part of 
Alceste very intelligently. Although her cast of countenance and the 
natural play of her features are scarcely suited to the character, she 
made up for this defect by the charm and interest of her art. There are 
those who have even dared to doubt that Mile. Arnould herself could 
have taken the part better — one may at least believe that Mile. Rosalie 
expressed delightfully its character and sentiment. 

The following year, however, after a new presentation of 
Orphee (December 31, 1776), the Mercure itself, finally won over 
by the Gluckist movement, which until then it had not dared 
approve, contains the following laudatory notice: 

Mile. Le Vasseur, M. Le Gros and M. Larrivee each deserve a share 
in the triumph of M. Gluck, for the ardor and intelligence with which 
they play their r6les. They catch the spirit of the Master perfectly, 
in their acting, their recitative, and their singing; they give themselves 
up with a happy abandon to accents of Nature, when their own tem- 
peraments seem no longer capable of guiding them. 

A contemporary, one with a slanderous tongue, however, 
Pidansat de Mairobert, in his anonymous Espion anglais (Lettre 
xviii, June, 1776) judged as follows the singer to whose assis- 
tance the composer was to owe his triumph, and who in turn, 
if we may believe this witness, was much indebted to Gluck: 

Of the actresses of rdles there is not one without some talent. . . 
Mademoiselle Le Vasseur is the most brilliant. Formed and trained by 
Chevalier Gluck himself, she has at a bound attained to a degree of 
perfection of which she was not thought capable. She is today the best 
actress on the operatic stage; the only thing to be regretted is that her 
appearance does not correspond to the majesty of her r6les. 

But the actress whose help Gluck had judged so necessary to 
the triumph of the new school of music did not merely assume 
the appearance of majesty on the stage, she aspired to it also in 
private life, and when, with Iphig6nie y she had finally and undeni- 
ably acquired first place in the Royal Academy of Music, she 
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conceived the idea that the name Rosalie was entirely too familiar 
and wished to change it; learning ( this, Palissot in his comedy 
Les Courtisanes , perhaps maliciously, gave this frivolous name to 
one of his characters. 

Mile. Rosalie, who, after the appearance of the comedy Les Cour- 
tisanes where one of the characters bears her name, abandoned this 
title and used instead her family name Le Vasseur, will henceforth be 
called Baroness. . . with a barony of 20 to 25,000 livres income, which 
M. le Comte de Merci-Argenteau, the Emperor’s ambassador, has 
purchased for her. It is inconceivable what an ascendancy this actress, 
ill-favored, plain, but lively and not without some talent, has acquired 
over the Minister, whom she rules with a tight hand. (Bachaumont, 
March 22, 1776). 

The Observateur anglois (vol. 2, p. 163) makes two of its 
characters converse in almost the same terms: 

Milord . — Who is it you call Mile. Levasseur? Either I am mis- 
taken or it is Rosalie of the Opera. 

The Count . — You are right; but she is no longer called so. You 
would never be able to guess why she changed her name. She did it 
after the production of Palissot’s comedy Les Courtisanes, in which one 
of the heroines is called Rosalie. Wishing to have nothing in common 
with this character, she took her family name again. 

Milord . — She has reformed then? 

The Count . — She is supported by the Emperor’s ambassador. 

Milord. — Who? M. le Comte de Mercy- Argenteau? 

The Count . — He himself. He is mad over her. She leads him as 
she will. . . 

Milord .— The girl is not pretty, she is even plain; but she has a 
certain sprightliness which charms. 

At the theatre, however, Rosalie contented herself with ta- 
king her father’s name, and it is by this name that she is desig- 
nated in the libretto of Alceste. In this opera, again according to 
Bachaumont, “she rendered the principal part with fine senti- 
ment, expression and truth.” “It is vexatious,” adds the chron- 
icler (April 24, 1776), “that her appearance does not correspond 
to the nobility of the part.” And two days later: 

It caused not a little surprise to see Mile. Rosalie Le Vasseur 
assume the r6le of Alceste to the prejudice of Mile. Arnoux [Sophie 
Arnould] who was better suited for it as an actress, and who moreover 
had the right to claim it by reason of priority in service. But when one 
realizes that Dlle. Rosalie is the mistress of M. le Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau, the ambassador of the Emperor and the Empress-Queen, 
and that she has the greatest influence over him, that Chevalier Gluck is 
bound to be devoted to the interests of this Minister, and that he lodges 
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in the house of the courtezan, one understands how she succeeded in 
triumphing over her rival. The latter was of course very much vexed. 
She held Rosalie up to ridicule and stirred up a party against her; this 
drew forth on Rosalie’s side an atrocious and disgusting lampoon which 
would not have produced the slightest sensation except in the foyers 
of the Opera or between rivals other than two courtezans. 

The Correspondance secrete of Metra shows well the tone of 
these polemics between the goddesses of the Opera: 

Paris , August 3, 1776. The dance enhances the impression of the 
charms of the swarm of libertine dancers on the stage, but the subject 
is an academic one which bores me to death. I love the music infinitely, 
I was penetrated by the greatest, though the coldest, admiration of 
the talent of your castrates; but Rosalie, whose talent is doubtless not 
equal to that of those virtuosos, transports me and moves all the faculties 
of my soul when she sings of the joy of dying for her husband [in Alceste], 
Vestris is the God of the dance, Farinelli of singing, but I love better to 
let Allard fill me with pleasure by his dancing and Rosalie draw from 
me tears of sentiment by her singing, than to have those justly cele- 
brated artists draw forth a tribute of admiration which they owe only to 
their intelligent application to their art. 

. . . However I shall not yet leave the Royal Academy of Music; I 
wish to speak of one of its most celebrated members, Mademoiselle Ar- 
noult, who by her impertinences and her loose speeches, which were 
laughed at while she was still pretty, has displeased our public. She has 
managed to lose the little credit she still had in certain circles, by her 
conduct toward M. Gluck, her rancor against her rival, Rosalie, and the 
intrigues she has instigated against Alceste. This girl can no longer use 
her charms to obtain toleration of the license she permits herself, which 
shocks equally those who are least fastidious and those who can bear 
affront. Two days ago she was promenading after supper in the Palais 
Royal. That is the hour when the belles take the air in the garden 
and night seems to banish all restraint at these reunions. The elderly 
courtezan was enjoying this privilege, when a voice interrupted her 
singing with lugubrious sounds, and one heard these words, addressed 
by a goddess of Hades to Alceste in the last act of that opera: “Charon 
calls thee, listen to his voice,” etc. Poor Arnoult, disconsolate, quitted 
the garden, and since that time whenever she appears in public some 
kind soul begins to hum the air from Alceste. The gallant French are 
not indulgent, as you perceive, toward old women who have ceased to 
please them. (Tome hi, p. 217-218). 

Here we have, evidently, expressed clearly and without cir- 
cumlocution, the opinion held with regard to Rosalie in certain 
milieux connected with the Opera at the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XVI and of Marie Antoinette, who was Gluck’s protector. 

An ardent Gluckist, the Abbe Arnaud, in his Soiree perdue 
a VOpSra, wrote in terms more flattering and deliberately ad- 
miring : 
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This actress, who until this time had appeared to be suited only 
to light roles, has shown herself truly tragic and sublime in that of 
Alceste. 

However, the evil reports, the “potins” collected in the 
MSmoires secretes of Bachaumont and the Correspondance secrete 
of Metra, were not without foundation. If Rosalie Levasseur did 
not yet dare to call herself baroness, still all Paris knew that in 
1772 her Ambassador had bought for her the domaine of Chenne- 
vieres, near Conflans Sainte-Honorine, and that three years later 
he had acquired from the Castellanes the property of Neuville 
and the barony of Conflans. 

The Austrian diplomat, a confirmed celibate, found such 
charm in Parisian life that, just as the time of Gluck’s first 
arrival in Paris (January, 1774), his Empress having asked him, 
“not as sovereign but as friend,” to succeed Kaunitz who had 
resigned, as head of affairs, Mercy did not fear to compromise 
himself by responding “candidly,” by the next post, that he re- 
fused a burden too heavy for his shoulders; his impaired health, 
he said, demanded a regime incompatible with such an office. 
He added: 

This regime requires frequent mental relaxation and much phys- 
ical exercise. As soon as I deviate from it ever so slightly I feel the 
return of my former infirmities, which disappear again in a measure, 
when I am able to follow my ordinary mode of life. I have absolute 
need of intervals of recreation. On guard against myself, I have scru- 
pulously considered whether I am not influenced in this matter by 
some accidental reason or inclination; I have asked myself if I would 
not regret leaving Paris, and I am confident that any such regret 
would by no means sway my decision in so important a matter. However, 
I must avow that the pain of separating from Mme. the Dauphine 
would be inexpressible. The princess, who found me here on her arrival 
when everything was new to her and in many regards must have appeared 
strange, honored me then with her confidence and still continues to 
so honor me, through habit and her experience of my uprightness, 
my fidelity and my respectful attachment. 1 

One can but admire the diplomatic cleverness with which 
Mercy attributed to a loyal attachment for the daughter of Maria 
Theresa the decision influenced by a liaison which must have 
been as well known in Vienna as in Paris. Doubtless this subtlety 
did not deceive the sovereign, who was content to leave in France 
an ambassador so devoted to her family. And Mercy did not 
cease to interest himself — with a purpose — in the Gluckist 


l Correspondance secrete entre M arie-Th&rtise et le comte Mercy- Argenteau, 11, p. 90-91. 
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movement, thus serving the artistic preferences of the Queen who 
in the month of May of that same year ascended the throne of 
France, and also the inclination of his heart, which was to end 
only with his life. 

Some months after addressing this letter to Maria Theresa, 
Mercy, then absent from Paris, received from Chevalier Gluck 
himself a letter dated the 16th of August— consequently fifteen 
days after the 'premiere of OrpMe — in which he read, among 
other things, 

I had Poped to be near enough to be able to pay my respects 
occasionally, and that we might play some good music together. . . 
Your Excellency has arranged everything admirably; singers will be 
developed suitable for the operas as I produce them; to create a school 
of singing other conditions would be necessary. However, I shall begin 
to give all my attention to Mademoiselle Rosalie and I hope that she 
will become an admirable singer. 

Thus everything conspired to make of Mademoiselle Rosalie 
the star of the Royal Academy of Music: her style carefully 
formed by Gluck, whose dramatic exactions found in her a docile 
pupil, she achieved an undeniable triumph in Alceste. But this 
success resulted without doubt in turning the singer’s head. The 
following anecdote shows how arrogant the “baroness” or “am- 
bassadress” became toward her associates at the Opera. 

About the time that Gluck’s masterpiece was first presented, 
the Royal Academy of Music had staged Adele de Ponthieu , a 
rather mediocre work by Saint-Marc with music by Berton 
(played for the first time in 1772). The celebrated Larrivee 
sang the part of Guillaume, and Rosalie, jealous of his success 
which she claimed stood in the way of her own, persuaded Mercy, 
it was said, to put a stop to the performances of Adele. The 
report spread that for 25 louis Larrivee had promised to give up 
his r6le. This incident formed the theme of a Chanson sur ce 
que Larrivee a regu 25 louis pour ne pas chanter dans Vopera 
d’ Adele, in which the actress, her protector, the Bailli du Roullet, 
librettist of Iphiginie, and even Larrivee himself, were hit off 
strikingly and disrespectfully. These indecorous verses were sung 
to the air of the Bourgeois de Chartres. 

The year following, 1777, was that of Armide, a new triumph 
for Gluck and for his chief interpreter. It was to mark a change, 
as one thought, in the life of the Ambassador and his lady, but 
the latter, as often happens in such cases, preferred to enjoy a 
few years more of life on the boards before retiring to her estates. 
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A Correspondance secrete published by M. de Lescure makes 
this statement (April 27) : 

It is said that M. le Comte de Mercy is about to resign his ambas- 
sadorship and, weary of the world, retire to his estates in France, where 
he will lead the life of a philosopher, or rather of an Epicurean. He has 
vowed the most tender affection for a Demoiselle Rosalie of the Opera, 
and he may trample under foot his German prejudices and marry this 
beauty in order to satisfy their consciences. Tried experience doubtless 
has convinced him that this Rosalie will ensure his happiness more 
certainly than would any princess with a hundred and twenty-eight 
quarterings. 

The Ambassador felt so strongly the conviction which the 
Correspondance secrete attributed to him, that the following year 
when he left the Petit Luxembourg to take up his residence on 
the boulevard, the ex-Rosalie came and established herself in 
his neighborhood, rue de Provence, in that Chaussee d’Antin 
which was then the fashion with the “demoiselles du monde.” 

By an arrangement made in 1778 Mercy purchased for his 
embassy the use of a property situated on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre (to-day number 16) paying the sum of 275,000 francs to 
the financier Laborde. This unfurnished house, which may be 
seen to-day, much disfigured by additions to its height (it belongs 
to the Compagnie d’Assurances generales sur la Vie), consisted 
originally of two stories with eleven windows in the facade, 
surmounted by a balcony in Italian style supported by consoles. 
In the centre was a projection with three windows. The hotel of 
the Imperial ambassador must have had a grand air at the time 
when it was built on the boulevard which from that time became 
the favorite promenade of the Parisians and to which the instal- 
lation of the Opera near the Porte-Saint-Martin — after the fire 
of 1781 — gave still more life and movement. 

While the Ambassador was installing himself on the boulevard 
the “Ambassadress” was doing the same in the Chaussee d’Antin, 
on ground she had acquired in the rue de Provence, building for 
herself a little house where Mercy, his affairs once over, came to 
rest from the fatigues of his official life. Numerous papers pre- 
served in the National archives show that the house of the singer 
was furnished sumptuously; the accounts of builders and trades- 
men, among the papers of Levasseur seized at the time of the 
Revolution, enable one to follow for several years her large 
household expenses and to penetrate if only a little into her 
town life. Thus, the bill of Jacob, “joiner of furniture,” dated 
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1778, informs us that he furnished to Rosalie: a bed, four arm- 
chairs “a la reine,” two easy-chairs also “a la reine,” and other 
furniture, to the amount of 809 liv. 10 sols. On October first, 
Rosalie, who was thrifty, settled this account through her architect, 
Perlin, for 749 1. 10 sols. Other papers from the same source 
tell of the horses and carriages of the singer whom even her 
tradesmen still spoke of disrespectfully as Rosalie. Consulting 
the receipts of the same period (December 1778 and January 
1781) we find that she was a subscriber to the Journal de Paris — 
the first daily paper printed in France which sang the praises 
of Gluck and his interpreters; and the receipts covering a period 
of several years prove that the singer paid regularly her “capitation 
des Menus” and the 150 livres claimed by the 26th “Compagnie 
des Gardes-frangaises de la Chaussee d’Antin.” 

Several letters from a certain Nicodemi who was afterward 
deputy to the Etats-Generaux from Valenciennes, testify to the 
esteem in which the future representative of the people held his 
“dear and immortal countrywoman,” as he calls her (letters of 
1777 and 1782). And when he came to Paris as a member of the 
Etats-Generaux, the deputy accepted the hospitality of Levasseur 
at her hotel in the rue de Provence. 

The sojourn of the singer in the Chaussee d’Antin marks the 
period of her greatest lyric success; that in which the Journal de 
Paris sings her praises, defending at the same time the composer 
and his interpreter against the attacks of La Harpe and of Mar- 
montel, trucklers either to the former French school or to the 
more brilliant and more modern Italian school. 

After the great success of IphigSnie en Tauride, in which she 
proved herself incomparable, the singer received from Baron 
Tschoudi, the future librettist of the Danaides , the following 
quatrain, flattering to her, if mediocre as poetry: 

Par l’accord energique et du geste et du chant, 

Elle anime de Gluck la tragique harmonie; 

Vers l’immortalite ce sublime genie 
Marche appuye sur son talent. 

(By the union of gesture and song 

She gives life to the tragic harmony of Gluck; 

To immortality this sublime genius 
Moves, sustained by her talent.) 


At another time homage not less agreeable was offered her 
by a young poetess who responded to the gracious name of Aurore. 
The Demoiselle Aurore, about 18 years of age, was a mere chorus 
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singer at the Opera. She was gifted with a certain poetic talent, 
in the expression of which, it was said, she was not without the 
aid of the librettist Saint-Marc, or that of his young rival Guillard 
(librettist of IphigSnie en Tauride ), and the Journal de Paris gladly 
published her verses in praise of Raucourt, of the Marquis de 
Saint-Marc himself, or of Sophie Arnould. Following is the verse 
which the young choriste addressed to the protagonist of the 
Electre of Guillard and Lemoine, after the first representation 


(July 2, 1782): 

O sublime Lycee, oh Theatre frangois, 

Tes Lekains, tes Clairons, avaient fonde 
ta gloire 

Ces grands talents qui t’illustrerent 

Aujourd’hui, nous les possedons. 

Levasseur, Larrivee egalent ces beaux 
noms 

Qu’a 1 immortalite tes fastes consa- 
crerent. 

Inimitable Levasseur, 

D’Oreste infortune noble et sublime 
soeur, 

Lorsque de tout Paris vous captivez 
Thommage, 

Distinguerez-vous mon suffrage? 

Que peut-il etre aupres du sien? 

Mais Electre m’a tant emue, 

Qu’au hasard de n’etre point lue, 

A Thommage public j’ose m&lerlemien. 1 


Oh sublime Lyc6e,oh Theatre Frangois, 

Thy Lekains, thy Clairons, founded thy 
glory, 

Those great talents which made thee 
illustrious 

Once more we possess them. 

Levasseur, Larrivee, equal these great 
names 

Consecrated to immortality in thy 
annals. 

Inimitable Levasseur, 

Noble and sublime sister of unhappy 
Orestes, 

Having captured the homage of all 
Paris 

Will you take note of mine? 

What is it in comparison with the 
greater? 

But Electra has so moved me 

That at the hazard of remaining unread 

With the public homage I dare to 
mingle mine. 


The J ournal de P aris did not always publish matter so agree- 
able to the “Ambassadress” as the foregoing. Although thoroughly 
devoted to her and to her protector it was obliged at times to 
insert disagreeable explanations. Thus, having mentioned Beau- 
mesnil in terms of only moderate praise, after a performance of 
Rameau’s Castor et Pollux , 2 that singer, vexed at being supplanted 
by Levasseur, addressed the editor in the following terms: 

1 This was reproduced by Campardon in his L’ Academie royale de Musique au 
XV I lie siecle, art. Levasseur. The Demoiselle Aurore, whose real name was Anne 
Domergue, born in 1765, remained at the Opera but three years, from 1782 to 1785. 

2 Revived on the 11th of October, Rameau’s opera had been sung first by Rosalie, 
then, on the 18th and 20th of December, by Beaumesnil. The Journal de Paris wrote 
of this occasion, that Le Vasseur had decided to yield to Beaumesnil the role of Tdlai're, 
although “her prodigious success in the operas Iphiginie, Alceste and Armide has not 
caused her to abandon the genre of the older operas: all music lovers have remarked 
with satisfaction that she has not permitted herself any changes and that she has 
preserved in her manner of singing the expression and all the effects of which this 
music is capable. She was greatly applauded. 
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Mile. Rosalie, called Le Vasseur, whose debut preceded mine by 
two months, at first substituted for Mme. Larriv6e in her roles of Cupid 
and of shepherdesses; and for seven years was content with so doing. 
Then, profiting by my absence, she threatened MM. the Directors with 
her retirement and so obtained the privilege of singing in my place the 
role of Telalre which I had played two or three months before; six months 
afterward this opera was given again and MM. the Directors restored 
to me my r61e and my rights. It is known that since then M. the Cheva- 
lier Gluck has done her the honor of giving her the parts of Alceste and 
Armide and has adopted her as his leading singer. He could not make 
a better choice. But I ask the public if the preference shown her by 
M. Gluck warrants her monopolizing everything (See the Journal of 
December 21). At the time of the last representation of Castor I was 
ill and the Administration gave her my r61e of Telaire, but I thought 
that after 18 performances I might ask to be allowed to play it; she did 
not refuse, but she did not grant me the favor of appearing in it three 
times in succession, as is undeniably the custom even in the case of 
the most ordinary substitute. 

Humiliated by the pretensions of Mile. Le Vasseur and having 
to-day no role of my own, I refrain from crying Sto-p thief and abandon 
the field just at the moment when by my twelve consecutive years of 
service I have the right to expect the place made vacant by the retire- 
ment of Mile. Arnoult. (Journal de Paris, Dec. 27, 1778). 

Despite her resignation, given coram populo in an angry 
impulse not uncommon with singers vexed by the success of a 
rival, Mile. Beaumesnil, whose talent was greatly appreciated 
by the Directors and by the public, remained two years longer 
at the Opera. She had made her debut there on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1766, in Sylvie, a ballet by Laujon, with music by Berton 
and Trial. After 1774 she had replaced Sophie Arnould in the 
role of Eurydice in Orphee, and had then sung the principal parts 
in Gluck’s scores, in Echo et Narcisse in 1779, in Iphigenie en 
Tauride the same year, and in Iphigenie en Aulide the year 
following. She retired at the end of 1780, when she married. 
Born in Paris, July 30th, 1748, Henriette Adelaide de Villars, 
called Beaumesnil, died in 1813. 

The quarrels between Gluck’s favorite interpreter and 
fellow singers better qualified than she from the musical point of 
view to take the principal roles, never ceased to amuse the habi- 
tues of the Opera or to set at odds the influential protectors of 
those ladies. The new director of the Opera, de Vismes de Valgay, 
who merely filled the interim, as it were, between the two terms 
of Dauvergne, drew a certain profit from their bickerings, each 
priestess of Polyhymnia having her partisans, and the attraction 
of their rival interpretations insuring still further success to the 
creations of Gluck, so novel to French ears. 
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Meanwhile the Theatre did not fail to feel the effects of 
these internal dissensions, which sometimes became acute. Thus 
one may read in the Memoir es secretes of Bachaumont, date of 
February 18, 1779, that 

the Lyric theatre is in a state of anarchy, which is only increased by 
the liberty granted. . . Mile. Rosalie, indignant at a letter in the Journal 
de Paris , in which Mile. Beaumesnil complains of the wrongs done her 
in favor of her junior in service, took to task at the theatre (that is to 
say on the stage) the Bailli de La Tour, lover of the latter. As secretary 
of Mile. Beaumesnil, the Bailli de La Tour replied in the contemptuous 
terms which she had drawn upon herself. She threatens not to play 
again unless an apology be made her. It is known that M. de Merci- 
Argenteau, the Emperor’s ambassador, upholds the prima donna. 

*y«j There is always danger that the Opera may be upset by the humors 
of these Messieurs and Demoiselles at the very time of a performance. 

Sure of the all-powerful protection which covered her, Rosalie 
Levasseur, not content with crushing her rivals in the town as 
well as at the theatre, did not hesitate to importune with her 
demands the administration of the “Maison du Roi,” which 
through the minister of the “Maison,” Amelot, and through the 
Intendant des Menus-plaisirs, controlled with a high hand the 
Comedie-Frangaise and the Opera. 

Not satisfied with having achieved a salary of 9,000 livres — 
at that time a maximum sum — -as prima donna at the Opera, 
she was appointed one of the King’s musicians, and in this capacity 
received a stipend of 1,000 livres. Finding even this amount in- 
sufficient, Levasseur urged that it be doubled, and in order to get 
her way used the powerful means at her disposal. At least we may 
infer this from the following letter of Papillon de La Ferte to his 
Minister, which shows what point her pretensions had reached: 

This morning I saw Mademoiselle Levasseur, who stopped on her 
way to her country-seat, accompanied by her hunting dogs. She told 
me that she had sent her ass on ahead, as she was going to take the 
milk for some time in ‘order to get herself into condition to continue her 
work; but her appearance did not cause me much uneasiness as to 
her health. She brought me the originals of your two letters and gave 
me the two copies enclosed, but I do not see what more she can demand, 
for the favor of 1,000 livres increase in Court appointments is already a 
considerable gift, which should have put an end to her pretensions. 
To give her such an extraordinary gratuity when she already has a salary 
of 9,000 livres, would cause general indignation; to give her a pension 
in addition to her salary while she is still at the Opera would turn things 
upside down. But if we let her go, especially just on the arrival of 
M. Gluck, the ambassadors, Chevalier du Roley [du Roullet], and all 
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of her protectors would raise a hue and cry. M. Gluck would cause 
difficulties, and important personages would mix in the affair. I confess 
that it is not an easy thing to decide on a course of action, especially 
when one considers M. Gluck. The most expedient plan is, I believe, 
to inform the Queen, and then for you to send for Dlle. Levasseur and 
show her what a favor was done her in increasing her salary at Court, 
which the King granted only for as long a time as she continues her 
services at the Opera, 

This letter should be placed in all probability at the begin- 
ning of the year 1782, since there was found among the papers 
seized in the singer’s house, at the time of the Revolution, “a letter 
written by La Ferte, without superscription, but which there 
is reason to believe was addressed to the said Le Vasseur, to 
announce that he would have her placed on the Government 
list for 2,000 livres; said letter dated March 2, 1782 . ” l 

The service which Levasseur rendered the Theatre was, how- 
ever, hardly in proportion either to her salary or to her demands, 
and toward the end of the year 1783, when the Opera was pre- 
paring to represent Les Danaides — then thought to be by Gluck — 
and the Chevalier was expected in Paris, the Intendant des 
Menus declared in his report to his Minister that the Demoiselle 
Le Vasseur gave “poor service,” was “disinclined to do her duty” 
and was of “very little use.” 2 

Among other papers from the Maison du Roi preserved in 
the National archives, we read a little later this “Letter from M. 
de La Ferte, intendant des Menus-plaisirs, to the minister of 
the Maison du Roi, relating to Mile. Levasseur, called Rosalie, 
her claims and her artistic career”: 

Monseigneur, Mademoiselle Levasseur sent to ask me for an 
appointment this morning at eight o’clock; consequently I awaited her, 
not doubting that M. the Ambassador (who, she had added, was an 
old friend of yours) had asked you to obtain the interview, and that she 
was absolutely ignorant of the contents of the “memoire” and of the 
object of the request, for otherwise she would have begged me to use 
my influence with you in her behalf. I thought it best to feign ignorance 
of what she desired, and in order not to give her the opportunity to 
acquaint me with her wishes, I took refuge in vague compliments, 
saying that I had gone to Versailles yesterday with the sole purpose 
of enquiring about your health, and that I had met there Monsieur 
the Ambassador who also found you very much engaged, and had 
seized the opportunity as he was leaving to pay him my respects; this 
was the way in which I thought best to respond to her little trick, and 
we separated, after having talked at length of the Opera and of the 

Archives departementales de la Seine, Domaines. 

2 Ad. Jullien, L’Opera secret, p. 133. 
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retired life which she told me she led. I enclose, Monseigneur, with 
her rather ill-natured note to you on the subject of Sieur Larrivee, 
Dame St.-Huberty and Demoiselle Heinel, the true account of their 
services, so that you will be able to judge if what she says has any 
foundation. And now I will give you the facts concerning her. Made- 
moiselle Le Vasseur entered the service of the Opera in 1766, and played 
at first unimportant parts and Cupids, then for eight or nine years she 
took more important r6les, but merely as an alternate or as substitute; 
and it is only since the retirement of demoiselles Larrivee, Beaumesnil 
and Arnould that she has been entrusted with leading parts, that is 
to say, for the last seven years. When Mesdemoiselles Arnould and 
Beaumesnil made their debut at the Opera they were at once given 
the principal roles, that is the difference between their cases and that 
of Mademoiselle Levasseur; she has, it is true, been successful since the 
retirement of those actresses, especially in the parts of Iphigenie en 
Tauride, Alceste, and Armide; and it was after the success of these 
three roles that she demanded, in 1779, a special salary of 9,000 livres, 
which has caused much trouble at the Opera and has been a source of 
discontent and quarreling. 

Mademoiselle Levasseur was received into the Maison du Roi in 
1773, at a salary of 1,000 livres, and although she gave practically no 
service there, by special favor this was increased by 1,000 livres; one 
reasonably supposed that she would not make any further demands. 
You can judge, Monseigneur, from the statement enclosed, which is 
exact, whether she can justly claim anything more. It appears that 
she sang in only 100 of the 600 performances given during 4 years; 
which makes, with what she received from the Opera, 360 livres for each 
appearance. After this explanation, Monseigneur, you will perhaps 
consider that she has been well paid if she retires from the Opera with 
a pension of 2,000 livres, which is not properly due until after 20 years 
of good service, and then only to singers who from the beginning assumed 
leading parts and conformed with all the regulations; the example of 
Sieur Larrivee who gave thirty years of service as leading man, cannot 
serve for Mademoiselle Levasseur, who counts but 6 or 7 as leading 
actress. . . De La Ferte. 

Paris, January 14, 1784. 

These observations of the Intendant des Menus-plaisirs, 
guardian of rules which he was often' obliged to see violated by 
command of his superiors, were all that is fair and reasonable, 
and his fears of being assailed by complaints from other per- 
formers were but too well justified. The Minister responded 
without delay to the letter of January 14th. 

It is both necessary and desirable that I should please M. le Comte 
de Mercy in the matter relating to Demoiselle Levasseur. 

These few words, in which Breteuil confessed himself to be 
powerless in the matter, were an order for La Ferte, who replied, 
on February 6th, 
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In the present state of affairs, very perplexing for the Opera and 
annoying for you, Monseigneur, I believe you will consider it most 
important that the arrangement made for Demoiselle Levasseur be 
kept absolutely secret; and that the 1,000 livres be drawn from the 
Royal treasury, M. * * * exacting her word of honor never to mention 
it to anyone; for not only would Dame de Saint-Huberty demand 
perhaps quadruple her present salary, but all the other actors who 
consider themselves indispensable would do likewise. This affair then, 
in order to avoid dangerous consequences and perhaps also annoyance 
for yourself, Monseigneur, demands much discretion on the part of 
Demoiselle Levasseur. I hope that you will pardon my giving this 
advice, suggested by my respectful attachment for yourself and my 
desire that you may enjoy if possible a tranquil administration. 

Papillon de La Ferte — the “musical potentate,” the “king 
of the coulisses,” of whom M. Ad. Jullien has given so vivid a 
portrait, — and following him a young scholar, M. Rene Farges — 
displays his character in the response to Breteuil from which we 
have taken these few lines. In his delicate functions as director 
of the amusements of Court and town, daily obliged to reconcile 
the demands of the actors and the solicitations of their protectors 
with the welfare of the King’s service, he had need of all his 
resources as a cunning diplomat not to provoke constantly revolts 
difficult to quell in the “Tripot lyrique.” Thus, while refusing on 
one hand, he promised on the other, and generally, as in the case 
of the “Ambassadress,” he ended by conciliating all sides, making 
each one promise silence, secrecy, etc.: the secret of Punchinello, 
soon whispered about among all the followers of Polyhymnia and 
Terpsichore. 

What de La Ferte had foreseen came to pass without delay; 
no sooner had Levasseur obtained this satisfaction, in which her 
amour-propre was more concerned than her ambition, than the 
Intendant des Plaisirs was assailed with similar requests. In 
April, the celebrated Guimard, like Rosalie, demanded an in- 
crease of 1,000 livres; and La Ferte, after having mildly refused, 
under pressure finished by consenting, demanding the same secrecy 
from the “priestess of Terpsichore.” Then came the “god of the 
dance,” Vestris; then Saint-Huberty, etc., etc. Once the door was 
opened to the abuse it became impossible to close it. 

But to return to the years when it seems that Rosalie Levasseur 
began to pay little attention to her duties at the Royal Academy 
of Music. She contented herself with giving from time to time a 
short series of performances, in order to monopolize the great 
r6les of Gluck or the “creations” which the Directors were obliged 
to give her. Thus, having again taken the part of Procris (May 
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23, 1777) she soon abandoned it for that of Iphigenie, being 
replaced “to advantage” by Mile. Chateauneuf, says the Mer- 
cure. And on the revival of Ernelinde — revised by its com- 
poser, Philidor, after the manner of Gluck — she exacted the 
principal role, which she sang “with much intelligence and 
expression.” Then came Armide (September 23, 1777) followed 
by Alceste (October 17th) and the premiere of the Roland of Pic- 
cinni (January 27, 1778), in which opera she soon yielded the part 
of Angelique to Demoiselle Laguerre, a younger rival and one 
already to be reckoned with. Upon the revival of Rameau’s 
Castor et Pollux (in October) she was applauded in the celebrated 
air “Tristes appr^ts, p&les flambeaux,” “which is not without 
expression,” judges the Mercure , “although perhaps a little 
monotonous in its simplicity.” 

The creation of Iphigenie en Tauride (May 18, 1779) marked 
the apogee of her talent. Upon the revival of Philemon et Baucis 
(April 29, 1780), the editor of the Mercure asserted that, like her 
comrade Larrivee, she no longer produced the necessary illusion 
in the second act, for “Mile. Levasseur did not always sing with 
the accuracy and good taste that one has the right to expect at 
the Opera.” 

Although, apropos of the creation of Armide, the reviewer 
of the Mercure, who signed his critiques “8”, confined himself to 
saying that the actress appeared “to have made some progress,” 
he dwelt in a more interesting fashion on her interpretation of 
the role of Iphigenie en Tauride: 

What we owe in addition to M. Gluck is that he has enabled us 
to enjoy the rare talent of Mile. Le Vasseur, unappreciated until his 
coming for lack of a role suitable to develop it. Never was the spirit 
of a part grasped with more understanding or penetrated more pro- 
foundly. Always noble, touching and true in her gestures as in her 
tones, she expressed all the nuances without affectation, and knew how 
to give passion to her acting without losing the grace which is the charm 
of her sex. Although her voice was still affected by a severe cold from 
which she had not entirely recovered, her singing was pure, in good 
taste, full of soul and expression. (Mercure de France, June 5, 1779, 
p. 58-59.) 

We will add that she played the part but eleven times at 
the time of its “creation.” 

As early as in the month of August of the year preceding, 
Grimm had judged that the singer’s career was drawing to 
a close, when he wrote, after a performance of Iphigenie en 
Tauride: 
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The sublime role of Iphigenie has finished by killing Mademoiselle 
Rosalie Levasseur; she has had several hemorrhages and it is to be feared 
that she will have to renounce the stage entirely. Two debutantes who 
have alternated with her in the roles of Iphigenie and Angelique, Mes- 
demoiselles Girardin and Dupuy, inspire the hope that we may see 
her place filled again some day. 

Nevertheless, she afterward created the role of Andromaque 
in the opera of the same name which Gretry, writing under the 
influence of Gluck, produced on June 6th, 1780. She played 
this part 

with an intelligence worthy of the highest praise. It is long [said the 
editor of the Mercure, probably the litterateur de Charmois, struck by 
the tragic power of the actress] since we have seen at the Opera anything 
so engaging, so interesting, as her acting in the scene where, having 
bathed with her tears the son who is about to be torn from her, she 
yields to the desire of Pyrrhus, in order to preserve this adored image of 
the great Hector. 

Upon a revival of Alceste, following the failure of Lulli’s 
Persee, the same journal stated that her acting added “much to 
the value of the work” and that the r61e of Alceste was “one of 
those whose conception does her the most honor.” 

The burning of the Opera in June, 1781, having reduced 
the Royal Academy of Music to the proportions of the little 
stage of the Menus-Plaisirs (the future Conservatoire) Rosalie 
Levasseur waited before making her reappearance for the com- 
pletion of the hall of the Porte-Saint-Martin, which was opened 
on the 27th of October of the same year. On the 11th of the 
following May she took from Saint-Huberty the role of the second 
Iphigenie, which she had created originally. 

The impression engraved on our hearts by Mile. Levasseur each 
time that she has rendered the part of Iphigenie en Tauride somewhat 
spoils the effect of Mile. Saint-Huberty’ s conception of the character. 

said the Mercure of March 30th, after a performance given by 
the latter; and six weeks later we read: 

Mile. Levasseur, after a long illness, reappeared as Iphigenie en 
Tauride. She was received with overwhelming applause, and proved 
that it was her due by the manner in which she impersonated the char- 
acter. 

After this reappearance, so favorably received by the public, 
Rosalie Levasseur had the honor of playing (“with much spirit 
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and intelligence, as is usual with her”) the part of Telaire in 
Rameau’s Castor et Pollux, given in the month of June before 
the Comte du Nord (the name under which the King of Denmark 
was traveling in France). Later she created the principal role 
in the Electre of Lemoine, giving “new proof of the superiority 
of her talent,” and appeared in Monsigny’s Aline, reine de Gol- 
conde, acting “with much naivete and cleverness the scene in which 
she reappears in the dress of a shepherdess before the eyes of 
Saint-Phar, who was represented by Lais.” 

Her last creation was that of Armide in Sacchini’s Renaud 
(February 28, 1783). She filled this r6le indifferently and for 
the first three performances only, after which she was replaced by 
Saint-Huberty. On March 22, 1783, the Mercure commented on 

the intelligence, the nobility, and the truth of expression which one has 
a right to expect from the actress who has played for six years with 
so much success and in so superior a manner the most important r 61 es 
of this theatre. But we cannot dissimulate the fact that her singing 
fell below what one had the right to expect. Whether the music of this 
new part is not suited to her voice and her method of singing, or whether 
her vocal organ, fatigued by forced and continuous effort, has lost some- 
thing of its flexibility, one perceived, especially in the beautiful cantabiles 
of the second act, that her singing lacked the grace, the fullness and the 
sweetness demanded by this style of music. The public, as ungrateful 
toward her as Renaud toward poor Armide, forgetting all the pleasure for 
which it has been indebted to her in the past and all that it will owe in 
the future to actresses for whom she will serve as model, received her with 
distressing coldness. After the third performance she gave up the part 
of Armide. 

But according to M. Adolphe Jullien in his “L’Opera secret 
au XVIIF siecle” 

The talented artiste saved the work from failure and obtained full 
justice for this score, too hastily condemned, which includes pages of 
the first rank. She rescued at one stroke the poor musician, who was 
making his debut at Paris, and the honor of the Opera, which by canceling 
its agreement with Sacchini (as there had been a question of doing before 
this trial and as would have been done without doubt after a failure) 
might have lost those two masterpieces, Dardanus and CEdipe a Colone. 

Despite this favorable criticism, the actress who had created 
Iphigenie, Alceste and Armide, was hardly in condition to sing 
this new Armide; and doubtless it was in consideration of the 
seven or eight years of remarkable service rendered the Opera 
that she was entrusted with this her last “creation.” Enceinte, 
she was obliged to ask in the following month a semester’s leave 
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of absence from the Committee governing the Royal Academy 
of Music. The Committee sent a report to the minister of the 
Maison du Roi “relating to Mademoiselle Levasseur, called 
Rosalie,” which reads as follows: 

The Committee has the honor to report to the Minister that 
Mademoiselle Le Vasseur appeared at its meeting of last Monday to 
ask for leave of absence for six months counting from this date. 

The Committee has the honor to beg the Minister to prescribe 
what reply shall be made to the request of Mademoiselle Le Vasseur. 

Signed: Dauberval, Rey, De La Suze, Gossec, La Salle, Lainez 1 . 

The Minister replied three days later, the 24th of April, 

The advantage to us of Demoiselle Le Vasseur’s talent is too 
valuable for us not to try to induce her to sing, especially in the summer, 
as a means of attracting the public during a season unfavorable for the 
stage. Moreover, she ought to make up for the time she lost last year, 
when she sang but twenty-seven times; and I believe her too honest 
to ask for her salary if she were to go six months without singing, since 
it was only in the expectation of diligent service that a special stipend 
was granted her. 

Amelot. 

However the Minister could not do otherwise than grant the 
asked-for leave, and on the 14th of September, 1783, in the rue 
Saint-Honore, the actress was delivered of a son, who was bap- 
tized Alexandre Henri Joseph, “father and mother unknown.” 
The infant thus certified was to bear later the title of Chevalier 
de Noville. 

Rosalie returned subsequently to the Theatre; after Saint- 
Huberty’s triumph in Piccinni’s Didon, given for the first time on 
December 1st, Levasseur took again, on the 21st, the title rdle in 
Iphigenie en Tauride. 

The following year she appeared more and more rarely at 
the Opera. A memorandum of La Ferte, toward the end of 
1783, criticizes her without circumlocution, as follows: 

She served satisfactorily for 4 years. Has done scarcely anything 
for several years past, and from now on will be able to do nothing; her 
abilities appear to be unequal to the modern genre. One cannot dissemble 
the fact that she shows great lack of consideration and that she costs 

Archives nationales, Maison du Roi, 0 1 637. Dauberval was the celebrated 
dancer, Rey the composer-conductor of the orchestra, director of the King’s music 
and of that of the Op6ra; De La Suze was “master of r6les,” La Salle secretary in 
perpetuity of the Royal Academy of Music and one of the stars of song of the period 
(1747-1822), who retired in 1812. 
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the Opera dear, making all sorts of claims as to her wardrobe which is 
never expensive enough or fine enough. The special salary of 9,000 
livres which she obtained has not only disgusted her associates, seeing 
that she does not earn it, but has influenced others to make similar 
demands, and this is necessarily a burden upon the Administration. 
It is nine months since she last appeared on the stage; she has been 
engaged at the Opera for eighteen years, but as leading singer only 
since the retirement of Mesdemoiselles Arnould and Beaumesnil. 
If one granted her a pension of 2,000 livres, which is not her due until 
after 20 years of service, it would be favoring her, for she has the right 
to only 1,500 livres; but even at the rate of 2,000 livres it would be a 
good bargain for the Opera. 1 

If the Administration made a “good bargain” by the de- 
parture of the singer who nevertheless had done so much for its 
prosperity in sustaining by her power as a tragedian if not with 
a flawless voice, the Gluck repertoire, it was because it had found 
a worthy substitute for Levasseur in the person of Saint-Huberty. 
After Didoii the latter proceeded to create the role of Hypermnestre 
in Salieri’s Les Danaides, represented for the first time this same 
year of 1784 (April 26). One may imagine that there was a 
struggle between the two queens of the theatre to secure this 
role, now one of the most celebrated of the older repertoire. 
The Ambassador seemed much interested in the success of the 
work, and six days before the premiere , he wrote to the Emperor, 
Joseph II, 

Responding to Your Majesty’s order that I render an account 
of Salieri’s opera, I believe that I may announce beforehand, from 
what I gather to be the general opinion, that the work will have the 
greatest success. The Queen is entirely satisfied with the music; 
but it appears to me that the “maitre de chapelle” is not so pleased 
with the talent of the actors who are to perform it. 2 

Do not the terms of this letter seem to have been dictated by 
Rosalie herself, and did not Mercy-Argenteau with much pru- 
dence confine himself to repeating the opinion of the actress 
superseded by a younger and happier rival, the genial Saint- 
Huberty? Since the Administration of the Opera had adjudged 
her inadequate to the modern genre , and by this term were desig- 
nated without doubt the works of the Gluckists Sacchini and 
Salieri, and perhaps Piccinni also — successful imitators of the Mas- 
ter’s genius — there remained for Rosalie Levasseur nothing but to 

x Arch. nat. o 1 637. cf. La Ferte’s letter of January 14, 1784, which was clearly 
inspired by this report. 

2 Welvert, loc , cit. 
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consider retirement. She appeared — perhaps for the last time — 
at Court for the gala performance arranged in honor of the King 
of Sweden (June 14, 1784), then one fine evening she disappeared 
from the Opera, never to return. 

Her pension liquidated quite to her advantage, Rosalie 
Levasseur made, about this time, important investments of money. 
She thought to live the rest of her life with the Diplomat, to whom 
it was falsely believed she had long been bound by a secret marriage 
and who allowed her a life annuity of 18,000 francs. But Destiny 
disposed otherwise, the Revolution supervened, and one may say 
that the actress had no more repose until her death, which did not 
occur until at the time of the Restoration. 

Mercy-Argenteau also, anticipated gliding with his mistress 
through an existence free from care 1 , and when Rosalie was quitting 
finally the scene of her successes, he wrote to Kaunitz: 

For nearly two years my impaired health has warned me that I 
am no longer fit for affairs ... In my isolated position, without other 
family than some very distant cousins, and approaching the age of 
sixty, my physical and moral existence does not admit of any other 
reasonable desire than that of ensuring for myself between life and death 
an interval of tranquillity, and the enjoyment of this repose, either in 
the country of Liege, my native land, my birthplace and the cradle 
of my family, or on certain scattered estates which I possess in France 
and in Lorraine, and which will be a retreat the more agreeable to me 
in that I shall carry to it tastes in accord with my years, the most 
essential being the fondness which I have always had for rural occu- 
pations. 

Fine plans, which were not to be realized. Mercy-Argenteau 
remained ambassador of Austria-Hungary until the Revolution, 
which was the beginning for him as for so many others, of a 
new life, very different from that anticipated either by himself 
or by his companion. 

The 6th of September, 1792, at the height of the storm, his 
estate of Chennevieres was sacked, under the pretence that he 
had arms concealed there. The peasants of the Seine-et-Oise 
profited by the occasion to empty his cellars, which contained 
not less than twelve to fifteen thousand bottles, of a value 
which he estimated in a letter to Kobentzl at 52,466 livres. 

1 “The dusk of the life of this diplomat was hardly in keeping with its former 
brilliant eclat ” wrote a Belgian historian who spoke of him as “a most polished man, an 
amateur of precious stones, writing only on musked reversible paper, and married to 
an actress of the Opera, named Rosalie, by whom he had two children.” (De Pradt, 
De la Belgique depuis 1789 jusqu’5, 1794, p. 57). 

The legend of Mercy’s marriage with Rosalie, we know, has been denied with 
proofs in hand by M. Welvert, whose fine study we have quoted several times. 
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The disappearance of his precious wine was probably a severe 
blow for the elderly diplomat. But two years later another 
misfortune, more personal, would have befallen him had he sur- 
vived to suffer it — November 16, 1794, he was put upon the list 
of emigres by the Directory of the Department of the Seine-et- 
Oise; then the furniture of his chateau — part of which belonged 
to Rosalie Levasseur — was seized and put on sale (December 
15th). But the inscription on the fatal list, the seizure and sale, 
could not affect one who was but a shade. In truth, at the very 
time when the Directory of the Seine-et-Oise was occupied with 

his case, Mercy -Argenteau was dead Charged with a mission 

to England, he had embarked on the 13th of August, and thirteen 
days later, on the 26th, he died. His will was dated the 24th of 
March of the same year; one learns from it that he had placed 
a considerable sum with the Bank of England in favor of his 
mistress. 

As for her, she was to lead for thirty years the most wandering 
life imaginable. After June 20th, 1792, when the flight of the 
Royal family and its return to Paris presaged events still more 
terrible, she had applied for and obtained a passport, dated July 2, 
in order to go to Valenciennes, her native town. One finds her 
still in Valenciennes during the bombardment of that place, 
which ended July 27, 1793. After the death of Mercy she migrated 
a second time, making a trip to Vienna, probably in order to 
defend her interests. She was driven out of the Austrian capital 
and lived at Paderborn and Neuwied successively. Placed on 
the list of emigres (September 8, 1796) the amnesty of the 23d 
of August, 1801, found her in the latter town, to which she was 
to return many years later to die. Meanwhile, Mercy’s estates 
at Chennevieres had been sold (June 21, 1798) before being 
definitely confiscated by the State (September 26, 1805). During 
this time the former companion of the Ambassador had filed 
a succession of claims, most of which had the object of getting 
her name struck off the list of emigres. The 1st of February, 
1805, she induced her compatriot, the deputy d’Etourmel, to 
recommend that she be given the benefit of the amnesty (of 
Nov. 6, 1801). In this recommendation she did not fear to have 
it stated that she had been secretly married to Count Mercy- 
Argenteau and had had a son by him. The act of erasure was 
completed the 27th of March, 1805; but she had still to continue 
the struggle to recover her confiscated property. Finally, in 
April, 1808, she obtained 2,324 francs only of arrearages in rents 
from her former estate of Chennevieres. 
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Rose Josephe Levasseur had then been married for two years 
(since September 17, 1806) to a former military man, Andre 
Maxime de Fouchier, a widower and divorce, seventeen years 
older than she. The certificate nowhere indicates that there 
had been a secret marriage between the former singer and Mercy- 
Argenteau. On the contrary, this document warrants us in 
destroying a persistent legend and so clearing up this little point 
in the history of the relations of the diplomatic world with the 
Opera. 

Having retired to Pecq (near Saint-Germain-en-Laye) after 
her marriage, she decided (in 1810) to “adopt” her son. The 
legal act in which she recognizes him implicitly as her son, calls 
him “Chevalier de Noville” and gives Coblentz as his place of 
residence. Born at Paris on the 14th of September, 1783, as has 
been said, the Chevalier de Noville died at Nice in 1823. 

His mother survived him three years, and it was to Neuwied 
on the Rhine where she had sojourned at least three times after 
the Revolution, that she finally returned to die, May 6th, 1826, 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

* 

* * 

Thus ended, after the troubled days of the Revolution and 
the Empire, the life of her whose lyric career, so obscure in its 
beginnings, illumined for a short ten years the stage of the Royal 
Academy of Music, realizing for her contemporaries in unfor- 
gettable performances of which only the fame has survived, the 
great heroines of Gluck. 


(Translated by Julia Gregory). 



PROBLEMS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM 

By SOPHIE P. GIBLING 


I S a science of musical criticism possible? If it be, what are 
its laws and functions? What is the intellectual attitude in 
which critical judgments should be made? Is the test of art 
in general to be equally the test of music in particular? 

These are questions of which the workmen in a craft the 
possibility of whose existence has still to be proven have been 
quietly unconscious. And yet the social demand for it has been 
so great that a fairly definite musical criticism has developed in 
the last half century in spite of the vagueness of its upbringing. 
Surely we, and it, are now ready for its more rational development. 
A canon of principles is perhaps as important to musical criticism 
as a system of logic is to metaphysics; without them it must be 
as formlessly fantastic as philosophy was before Aristotle. 

The modern critic, writing in the papers about yesterday’s 
performance of a new symphony, is likely to give an impression 
of an exaggerated boredom, as if he had entered the concert hall 
late, and left it early. The two main types of praise he can bestow 
on a work are that it was “interesting”; and that it was well 
applauded by the audience. Search through criticism after 
criticism and you will find remarkably few times the womanish 
comment that a thing was “beautiful.” The modern critic is 
apparently not looking for beauty. In fact, he seems almost 
impervious to it. Doubtless this tendency is a result of his con- 
scious reaction from the sentimental description and the subjective 
interpretation of musical works which were in vogue before music 
was considered worthy of intellectual attention. 

Whatever be the cause of the dryness and monotony of the 
modern musical criticism, and of its clinging to the formal and 
technical side, it remains true that we close volume after volume 
of it with a growing sense of incompleteness. That subtle quality 
which we still tritely call the “spirit” or the “atmosphere” of a 
master’s work is painfully lacking in the very books which should 
strive most consciously to retain, explain, and define it. These 
volumes seem empty of the essence and substance of the music, 
from Spitta’s Bach to the latest work on Debussy. When Strauss 
puzzles me and I go with my great “why?” hopefully to the most 
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recommended books, I find therein some pictures of Strauss; a 
biography of the man that is no more satisfying as a psychological 
interpretation of him than a picture of his skeleton would be; a 
few chapters relating chronologically the appearance and reception 
of his various works; and a conclusion on the probable future of 
music in general. Such a book is a criticism of neither Strauss 
nor his music. It is no criticism at all. One continues to read 
it, after the first disappointment, for the sake of the facts it 
records, and for the sake of getting the author’s underlying 
aesthetic theory, which usually crops out, unconsciously or not, 
in any book of criticism. 

As the runner reads, he is forced to believe either that the 
critics are failing to accomplish their aim as critics, or that they 
have no aim at all. Do they mean to judge or to interpret? 
Or to restate in words what has been given us in tones? Or perhaps 
simply to analyze? If the last, is the analysis to be formal, tech- 
nical, or substantial? 

But these, too, are problems of function and method that 
have not yet been consciously faced by the critics. Their work, 
because it is blind, because it is neither scientific nor philosophical, 
judicial nor interpretative, subjective nor objective — and yet a little 
of all of these — is primitive and crude. Music is the youngest of 
the arts; and this is perhaps why musical criticism is behind all 
other criticism in development, and in consistency of purpose and 
logic of method. 

But the primitive and the crude usually have one splendid 
quality — the quality of sincerity. Our criticism does not excel 
in that virtue. It is formal, often merely verbal, and peculiarly 
superficial. One wonders sometimes if its superficiality is not 
perhaps necessary — because music lies too deep to be caught and 
held with the surface-hooks of words. Passions, emotions, spiritual 
attitudes, when analyzed, criticized, psychologized, evanesce; and 
it may be that music is simply the essence, the substance of these. 

For whatever music be (and I have not yet found either 
scientist or philosopher, from Helmholtz to Santayana, who has 
vitally touched the question of what the being of music really 
consists in) it has no real connection with sound. It is a merely 
incidental fact that music comes to us through that particular 
medium. Music is not the sound itself. It is behind the sound. 
And in that sense, it is neither physical nor real, but ideational, 
ideal. If this be true, music consists of ideas which, if the com- 
poser speaks in a tone idiom comprehensible to his hearers, are 
transmissible. Each interval, every combination of tones, as Bach 
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well knew three centuries ago, has its own particular significance 
as an idea. When a new kind of soul that has never been before, 
begins to express itself in tones and needs a new idiom in which 
to speak, when a Scriabine or a Schonberg speaks in what at first 
seems an unintelligible tongue — we, and the critics, if we have 
faith enough to listen without impatience, must wait until we ; too, 
can understand that new idiom and that new language, else we 
shall not hear the music for the sound. To get the music, we 
must be able to forget the sound. 

This invention of new musical languages as mediums for the 
expression of new individual or new race ideas is an added diffi- 
culty for the critics. When they attempt to write books about 
music of whose sense they have not yet had time to grasp the 
rudimentary grammar, how can we hope to get from them a 
judgment concerning whether that music is true and beautiful, 
or false and ugly? 

In putting this question as I do, I am aware of the two 
implications I am making — first, that the poet is right in pro- 
claiming identical the true and the good. I do this because I 
assume as acceptable the definition which Professor Rogers ascribes 
to Plotinus — that “beauty is the shining through of the spiritual 
reality in the material forms whose truth this reality consti- 
tutes.” 

My second implication is one concerning which not all the 
critics agree. It is the assumption that beauty is in some way 
related to art as an aim. Many of the new painters and sculptors 
have cast aside beauty as an essential in art. And some of our 
musical critics record a similar tendency among the composers. 

The need for agreement among the artists and the critics on 
one side or the other of this point is obvious. Unless we have 
at least that much of a basis upon which to form criticism, we 
can not hope that criticism can become either scientific or any- 
thing but arbitrary and personal. A completer musical aesthetic 
will of course co-evolve with criticism as that develops. But 
surely the direction at least of an art, if not the standards, must 
be agreed on before criticism can hope to deal in a universal way 
with musical problems. 

Edward Hanslick and Professor Bain, and one or two others, 
have realized this need and striven to answer it. But their positions 
as formalists in aesthetics render their answers unacceptable to 
those whose faith in a meaning in music is profound and religious. 
Busoni, in his delightful and stimulating new “Aesthetic of Music,” 
suggests many problems which the musical critics badly need to 
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have solved; but just at the crucial point of his dicussion he 
realizes the overwhelming difficulty of a definition of the Absolute 
Music (Urmusik) which he has set up as an aim, and leaves the 
open question before us, waiting expectant as at the threshold of 
a room we are not permitted to enter. 

Perhaps the most notable piece of musical criticism in our 
generation is Romain Rolland’s great novel, “Jean-Christophe.” 
The unusual form in which the criticism is presented makes it 
possible for the author to assume a complete basis of musical 
aesthetics and thus avoid, by ignoring, that first big stumbling 
block of the critics. Jean-Christophe’s fine, fierce analysis of the 
spirit of his times, and of the men who express it in music, seems, 
more than the work of any others of our great critics, to touch 
the essence, the reality, the inner being, of music itself. That 
being of music which we had been able to understand only word- 
lessly, and which we had so striven and hoped to find interpreted 
and explained by the critics, Jean-Christophe here illumines with 
the flashing flood of his spirit, subjectively. It is through its 
effect upon him, as his own genius responds to it, it is through 
the analysis of a personal reflex, that we have this keen, vigorous, 
and solid criticism. 

If, then, the best musical criticism consists in a criticism of 
music as it makes its impression upon individuals; if what music 
is consists in what it does; if the basis for musical criticism is 
subjective, individual, and personal, then such a criticism requires 
a method which differs radically from the methods in all other 
criticism. The systems and laws of literary criticism will not 
hold here. Horace, Philip Sidney, Dryden and Poe can stimulate 
the crystallization of method in musical criticism merely by sug- 
gesting, not by solving, some of its problems. That long contro- 
versy in which the literary learned wrote so many volumes at 
one another concerning the right of criticism to be judicial, cannot 
force its conclusions upon the critics of music. 

We should have a volume on the Principles of Musical 
Criticism which should 

1. Establish a foundation of musical aesthetics on which to 
base our criticism. 

2. Proclaim a standard so universal in its terms that all 
music can be measured by it. 

3. State the function and the method of criticism itself, with 
its relation to the reader and to the composer. 

4. Distinguish among the different types of criticism. They 
are at present so inextricably and madly mixed that the newspaper 
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criticism and the scholarly jostle one another in painful combi- 
nation. The newspaper review, the appreciation, the analysis, and 
the scholarly volume of real criticism differ not only in function, 
but in style and method, and the musical critic should be just 
as intelligently conscious of this as the literary critic. 

Our critics have done bravely so far to sail onto the open 
sea without chart or compass. But surely if they better under- 
stood their craft, and we better knew what we had a right to 
expect from them, we should have a far more stable and per- 
manently valuable criticism. We should miss, it is true, the 
delight of a hot Schumann exploding his personal animosities in 
print, and young Bernard Shaw holding forth on Wagner’s econo- 
mic theories. We know, from Wagner’s own hand, that he never 
had any; and yet Shaw writes cheerfully of Wagner’s purpose in 
presenting, in the “Ring,” “our capitalistic industrial system from 
the socialist’s point of view in the slavery of the Nibelungs and 
the tyranny of Alberic. — All this . . . was as clear to Wagner as it 
is to us.” 

Lacking these pleasant grotesques of criticism, we shall have, 
on the other hand, a criticism which is scientific, inspirational, 
and creative. The composer needs the help of the critic to under- 
stand his own work; for creative genius is seldom psychologically 
introspective. On the other side, the concert public, frankly 
acknowledging the insufficiency of its musical judgment, depends 
heavily upon the critics not only for their judgment of musical 
values, but for their presentation of the right musical attitude. 
The public is intensely curious concerning how music should be 
listened to. Except to the few who can absorb its meaning purely 
intuitively, listening must be an art requiring a fine skill. And it 
is to the musical critics that we look for the expounding of the 
difficult technic of artistic listening. 



IMPRESSIONS OF IGOR STRAWINSKY 

By €. STANLEY WISE 

A little man, with a face rather long and melancholy in 
appearance; who is usually to be seen garbed in grey, 
thus conveying a general impression of greyness if not of 
insignificance to anyone not sufficiently observant of the formation 
of his head; — such is Strawinsky, whom many critics consider to 
be the most powerful and representative of the Russian composers 
of our day. (Now that Scriabin is dead, it is indeed difficult to 
name anyone who could compete with him for that position.) 
It is to the very simplicity and directness of the man that we 
owe rather frequent misconception of his character and to a 
certain extent of his music. Here in this little Swiss town of 
Montreux where he passed many of his days since he emerged 
from the state of pupildom, and in whose peaceful precincts nearly 
all of his not very numerous published works of importance were 
written: — a holiday place redolent and by no means unmindful 
of the names of those artistic and literary celebrities of the past 
who made it their temporary residence, and also from time to 
time brimful and running over with the chronicled achievements 
of various would-be celebrities of the present day; — here Stra- 
winsky went on his quiet way practically ignored and unknown. 

Since the young composer’s aim in settling here was to find 
quiet for his work as well as a good and invigorating climate, 
this somewhat amusing state of affairs must have suited him well, 
although, were he less single-minded, it would surely have caused 
his face to wrinkle into the gently-ironic smile that one learns 
to expect and loves to draw forth when in conversation with 
him. 

I am not at all concerned with the question as to whether, 
as has been said, my friend’s music is or is not typically “Russian,” 
or if it is of the very essence of “Cosmopolitanism” or if it 
possesses “all the defects of the train-de-luxe Ritz-Carlton atmos- 
phere in which he has passed so much of his time” but in so far 
as such criticism would imply that Strawinsky himself possesses 
the social habits or tastes of a Wagner, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Rossini and Richard Strauss combined, that he is only in his true 
element when he finds himself in a well-fitting suit before a table 
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supplied by a good chef, and surrounded by social flatterers, 
it is so wide of the mark as to be absolutely farcical. 

His very simplicity of mind and singleness of aim naturally 
cause him to feel quite at home wheresoever and in whatsoever 
company he may find himself. He can face an infuriated audience 
in Paris or a heavy social dinner in London with equal calm; 
nor is he moved to any abnormal extent when he has to appear 
on a platform before serried ranks of wild enthusiasts. Thus a 
critic such as Mr. Toye, who has probably never met the musician 
except amid the environment of gleaming shirt-fronts and twink- 
ling glasses, may be excused for imagining the hotel-de-luxe to 
provide the atmosphere most congenial to him, but I think that 
he cannot be pardoned for building artistic criticism upon such a 
foundation of ignorance. 

Strawinsky’s whole soul is wrapped up in his music, and 
apart from his work (which, by the way, he treats entirely practi- 
cally, as did Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and others of the great 
composers, even Wagner himself to a considerable extent,) he is 
purely and singularly domestic in his tastes and habits. In this 
respect as in many others his character has always seemed to 
me to bear a considerable resemblance to that of the first composer 
above mentioned, — old John Sebastian Bach with his marvellous 
grasp of counterpoint and delight in setting himself to solve 
musical puzzles, his never-ceasing experiments in harmony, his 
domesticity and personal simplicity. 

The latter quality it was that first attracted me to the man, 
for he had already begun to make some mark in the musical 
world when I became acquainted with him, and in the course of 
a fairly long life I have come across a good many “geniuses” whose 
attitude towards life and their surroundings was so unlike his. 
They have almost always talked largely and at great length about 
their “Art.” And usually even more huge than the capital “A” 
in that word the big “I” has loomed in their speech! 

As for Strawinsky, unless one is intelligently interested and 
enquires about his work, it is possible to pass hours with him and 
know nothing of what he is doing. While always eager to discuss 
music, having no false shame about his own achievement and being 
able to give reasons for the faith that is in him, he never obtrudes his 
own personality or boasts of his successes, and still less does he 
ever attempt to depreciate the work of others, whether he may 
be in thorough sympathy with their methods or not. 

I have already alluded to his practical attitude towards 
musical composition. This is well brought out by the fact to 
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which Mr. Francis Toye in a recent article in the Musical Quarterly 
aptly drew attention: — that he alone among living composers 
writes generally with a view to performance by a definite body 
of artists. It should be noticed, however, that in his compositions 
he holds himself free to express just what he wishes to say, — 
or I would rather put it that he writes whatever he feels to be 
of the essence of his subject, — leaving to his interpreters the 
task of conveying his meaning to the hearers. I remarked 
especially that feature of his artistic production three years 
ago when he was busy with the composition of Le Sacre du 
Printemps. 

Looking through the first sketch of the great solo dance in 
the second act, where the rhythm varies continually, the bars 
being marked f, f, f, f, f, f, f, and so on, in an order that at 
first strikes one as purely fortuitous, I was impressed by the great 
difficulties presented therein for dancer and conductor. I could 
not resist asking him, therefore, whether during its composition 
he had consulted Nijinsky or his premiere danseuse , with regard 
to its effective execution. 

His reply was most decided and something to this effect: — • 
“Surely not! A musician must write in accordance with his own 
ideas. It would be impossible for two persons to compose a work.” 
Some weeks later he hastened to tell me that he was “just back 
from the first rehearsals of the ‘Sacre,'” and he must say that 
“the dance that had been evolved was the most perfectly beautiful” 
that he had ever seen. 

In fairness I ought to add that some who saw the ballet 
produced in Paris two or three months later compared that dance 
to Swedish gymnastics! I am not here concerned with criticism 
of the art either of Strawinsky or of members of the Russian 
Ballet, I but emphasize this point as it helps to illustrate the 
composer’s attitude toward his art. 

Strawinsky lives very quietly in the villa that he has 
rented at Morges, usually spending a part of the summer in 
some Swiss mountain resort, and when the health of his family 
renders change of air judicious, he always accompanies them, 
difficult as he must sometimes find it to carry on steady work 
under the conditions prevalent, for instance, in a small mountain 
hotel. It is only lately that he has taken up his residence 
at Morges, near Lausaune; where, by the way, Padereweski has 
resided for many years. Before then he lived at Clarens. 

The Russian composer’s amusements are few and simple. 
He is sound enough at heart to enjoy indulging in a certain 
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amount of winter sport in the season, and he even retains a 
thorough boy’s love for sweetmeats. 

Much in the way of description of Strawinsky’s music would 
be a difficult task to undertake, — to criticise it an impossibility, 
at all events for a musician of an older generation. The idioms of 
music, even more than of other arts, change very quickly, and 
attempted criticism by able men and earnest students of the 
work of contemporary composers in former days has usually 
resulted in such appalling examples of lack of insight that I 
should prefer to leave modern compositions to be judged by 
results even if I felt myself competent to essay their appraisement. 

His early symphony, played at Montreux in 1914 for the 
first time in public, affords but few instances of unusual harmonic 
combinations, although it was completed not so very many years 
ago; the true Strawinsky first appears in his popular ballet L’Oiseau 
de Feu. In this one already finds those subtle rhythms and 
original touches of orchestration that one now expects from the 
composer; also, and perhaps above all, that conciseness of utterance 
— that ruthless suppression of each redundant bar in which he 
goes even beyond any of his fellow countrymen. 

In Petrouchha — perhaps his most beautiful work up to the 
present time — the harmonic combinations are more audacious, but 
the music, when it receives an orchestral rendering as perfect as it 
should, sounds in no way harsh, although its effects are remarkably 
strange to ears accustomed only to nineteenth century music. 

The same cannot be said of Le Sacre da Printemps, his most 
incomprehensible work. Getting to know it fairly well during 
its time of composition I was not at all amazed to hear that 
upon its production in Paris in 1913 it roused the audience to 
positive fury. 

More surprising was the fact that a year later, when played 
symphonically without ballet or scenery under M. Pierre 
Monteux’s sympathetic direction, it was received in the same 
city with an enthusiasm at least equal to the aversion with 
which the music had previously been heard. The subject of this 
ballet seems to me distinctly too vast for musical illustration, or 
if not so, it is at all events beyond the easy comprehension of 
any audience, even of trained musicians. It deals, one may say, 
with the pulsing of the primeval world under the influence of 
spring, while at the same time a simple story of savage religious 
rites unfolds itself, and the wild weird music cannot be ignored 
by any hearer: it must excite either to deep enjoyment or to 
positive aversion. 
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The orchestration in this work is marvellous. I regret that 
it is impossible to give illustrations of it here. All present-day 
composers seem to be masters of orchestral colour if of nothing 
else, but to my mind Strawinsky easily surpasses them all, the 
effects he produces being often highly original and almost invariably 
effective. 

Although in most of his works he employs a very large 
orchestra and the harmonies are sometimes so strange as to be 
repellent, the mass of sound is always sonorous and never 
blatant. 

In some of his works, notably in Petrouchlca, very striking 
combinations of tone colour are obtained by the employment of a 
pianoforte in the score, and Strawinsky, like the majority of mod- 
ern writers, composes much at that instrument, but there is nothing 
pianistic in his orchestral part- writing, although it is possible that a 
thoughtful student might be led to surmise this practice of his 
through indications scattered here and there in the scores. For 
instance in the charming little opera Le Rossignol the barbaric 
Chinese March is written mainly in the keys of five and six sharps, — 
most evidently selected on account of the facility with which 
experiments with the pentatonic scale could be carried out on 
the black keys of the pianoforte. As to his passion for harmonic 
experiment, I shall never forget the eagerness with which he 
hurried me to the pianoforte one day to exhibit the capabilities 
that he had just discovered in that Chinese pentatonic scale. 

I have called The Nightingale an opera, and it is so named on 
the programmes of its performance for lack of a better description, 
but by the composer it is entitled a “Lyric Tale.” It is to my 
mind a most exquisite little composition, and I was fortunately 
able to witness its production in London the year before last. It 
follows very closely the lines of Hans Andersen’s delightful tale, and 
musically it seems to me to illustrate the story to perfection, 
and also to show us Strawinsky’s art at its best though not at 
its deepest, for naturally the composer has not employed his 
most intricate contrapuntal devices to adorn such a simple plot. 
If it has a fault it is that of over-compression. I think that the 
action, slight as it is, might well be allowed more time to unfold 
itself. It is here that Strawinsky’s ruthless excision of all that 
can be deemed redundant fully shows itself, and the effect is 
rather brusque. Unfortunately at Drury Lane the work suffered 
much from imperfect staging and insufficient rehearsal; not so 
much musically, for its direction by M. Emile Cooper and rendering 
by the orchestra were superb. 
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It conveyed even to me who knew its music so well the 
impression of a music drama whose action was compressed in 
places to such an extent as to be almost unintelligible, and I was 
not surprised to read criticism of it as “potted opera.” Not until 
I had the chance to examine the printed score did I realize in 
how many cases the explicit directions of the composer had been 
ignored in performance. 

Each act should last about twelve minutes; at Drury Lane 
the intervals between the acts extended each of them to about 
twenty minutes. The composer has indicated in the score no 
such intervals whatever, and if it was found needful to drop the 
curtain for a few seconds the breaks should have been made as 
short as possible. Then a considerable portion of the second 
act is directed to be played behind a gauze curtain, so that 
the scenic impression may be to a certain extent that of moving 
tableaux; — at the production in London the picturesque Chinese 
courtiers bustled about and posed like an Italian opera chorus. 
The singer, too, who took the part of the Nightingale faced 
the audience and bowed her acknowledgements of the applause 
with which her fine vocalisation was greeted just as appropri- 
ately as an average operatic tenor; and the final curtain — 
enjoined to be lowered very slowly — came down with a run, 
so that the fisherman sang his philosophical epilogue while the 
puzzled audience wondered whether the opera was finished or 
not! 

With such inept stage-management it is amazing that the 
work created any favorable impression at all. Most of these 
defects that I have noted were probably due to the attempt 
made to produce too large a number of new works during a short 
season, and before The Nightingale is given during another season 
they will, I hope, have been remedied, in which case I shall indeed 
be surprised if its reception is not an enthusiastic one. 

The Chinese March already mentioned illustrates fairly and 
simply Strawinsky’s attitude not only towards unusual harmonic 
but also towards rhythmic combinations. Russians, like the ma- 
jority of Eastern races possess almost invariably a fine feeling for 
rhythm, and no composer handles and superposes unusual and 
intricate rhythms with greater freedom, ease and sureness of touch 
than the subject of this article. 

Le Sacre du Printemps is worthy of close study if for that 
reason alone. Indeed the early symphony to which I have already 
referred is perhaps more original and interesting in this respect 
than it is harmonically. 
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The song of the true “Nightingale” in the second act of 
the Lyric Tale is a fine instance of the composer’s melodic con- 
ception. On paper it seems complicated and distinctly vague in 
tonality, but in performance it is exquisite, and has a peculiar 
wild charm of its own. 

Indeed, The Nightingale is throughout most interesting, 
and especially so because it marks the advance made by the 
composer in the course of a few years. The first act has not 
been much altered since it was completed about six years ago, 
and while there is perfect unity throughout the composition the 
music of the other acts is unquestionably riper, the harmonic 
and orchestral effects are more assured than in the earlier portion 
of the work. 

There is one feature in Strawinsky’s treatment of the orchestra 
that I must emphasize more strongly, because it runs counter 
to an idea rather prevalent among those who have not heard 
much of his music. They read statements such as that the 
Russian composer “begins where Richard Strauss leaves off,” and 
knowing that he employs a very large orchestra they are naturally 
led to believe that his principal aim is to produce a great mass of 
sound. 

Nothing is further from the truth. Strawinsky obtains many 
of his most wonderful effects by means that are really strikingly sim- 
sple, however complicated they may be in appearance in the score. 

There is a short passage in one of three Japanese songs 
published in 1912, descriptive of bud-sheaths bursting under the 
influence of April’s breath, and the instruments employed to 
accompany the voice are piccolo, flute, clarinet and strings (with 
a note or two upon the pianoforte, una corda ). Hardly ever are 
more than three instruments employed at one time, but those 
few bars are marvellous in the impression that they make upon 
the hearers. 

Strawinsky’s creative energy was temporarily checked, like 
that of most musicians, by the outbreak of the war, but he soon 
recommenced steady work. Besides various small compositions 
he has been engaged upon two of considerable dimensions and of 
rather unusual character. One of these is laid out for voices 
and instruments treated for the most part independently, 
somewhat after the style of chamber music, and it unfolds the 
tale of a “Village Wedding,” the words being drawn from tra- 
ditional love-poems gathered far and wide throughout Russia. 

I await its production with considerable interest, for the com- 
poser’s art has to my mind hitherto seemed to possess one defect, 
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— if it be a defect — an entire absence of anything approaching 
sentimentality, and one cannot imagine a pure love-story treated 
really well without some amount of tender sentiment. 

Since Strawinsky strikes me as (above everything else) sincere 
in all that he does, I am curious to find out whether my impression 
of his attitude to the prevalent theme of nearly every opera that 
has been written is correct, and in that case whether he may 
not after a time have discovered that his unemotional temperament 
hampered him in this work, which was nearly completed at the 
time of writing this article (1915), and may be called a 
ballet-cantata. 

The other important composition, to which he was giving 
much thought during this winter of 1915-1916, is of a religious 
character ( Liturgie ,) but is not yet sufficiently advanced to be 
here described. 



TWO SUMMERS WITH THE BLACKFEET 
INDIANS OF MONTANA 

By ARTHUR NEVIN 

A T seven o’clock in the evening, under a pouring rain, my 
train reached Browning Station, Montana. About three 
miles to the north could be seen the dozen or so shacks of 
Browning proper, where the Indian agency and trading posts are 
located. When the train left the station (which was but a small 
frame shed) and I hurriedly threw my luggage into the old- 
fashioned stage coach, and then jumped into this “prairie rocker,” 
my enthusiasm lagged a bit, for the rain was falling heavily and a 
mist was beginning to settle which soon took from view the distant 
agency of Browning, leaving our coach floundering over the 
undulating prairie, deeper into the dusky mist which seemed to 
blot us out from all civilization. 

Drenched by the time I reached the little hotel at the agency, 
I at once went to my room, unpacked my bag and found dry 
clothing. I had taken my dinner on the train, knowing it would be 
my last good meal for a long time to come. So I had little to do 
after arranging my blankets and few clothing effects for my life 
with the Indians, and at ten o’clock I was sleeping soundly on a 
corn-husk mattress. 

The following morning a little time was taken over the 
dickering for a broncho, saddle and bridle. This accomplished, 
I was on my way to the Indian camp some thirty miles distant. 
The ride over the swells of the prairie, looking north and south 
as far as the eye could reach, with the snow-capped Rocky 
Mountains ever before me, was full of charm. The stillness of 
the great, open stretch of land thrilled me; the prairie grass waved 
about my broncho’s feet with an abundance of many-colored little 
wild flowers peeping out here and there; a soft breeze blew white 
puff-like clouds over a marvelously blue sky in an atmosphere so 
rare that distance became a matter of confused speculation. 

I must have been over a mile from the encampment when 
there came floating on this soft breeze over the prairie grass and 
flowers and beneath the beautiful, blue heavens, the first faint mur- 
mur of Indian drums. Stopping my pony, I listened for a moment; 
then overcome by impatience to be in the picture which my 
imagination was drawing, I urged my broncho into a hard gallop, 
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when suddenly the animal made an awkward lunge forward, 
falling upon his knees ; he quickly recovered however, and with ears 
thrown forward, watched carefully the ground, for we were among 
gopher hills and to leap on the burrowings would mean a stumble 
or fall to a running horse. 

I came to a stream, the Cut Bank River, which tosses down 
from the Rocky Mountains. Its rushing waters have cut its bed 
fifty feet or more below the level of the prairie, and along its banks, 
growing in plenty, are stately cottonwood trees and scented 
balsam poplars with a mat of intertwining willows at their feet. 

There are but a few places where it is possible to ford this 
river, and the approaches to these few are usually rather precarious. 
The descent from the prairie to the water is at a degree verging 
upon the perpendicular, on the banks of crumbling, grayish clay 
and sand. The best way to reach the river is to give your broncho 
free rein and you will have a delightful slide, the pony on his 
haunches guiding with his fore feet, until he is close to the water’s 
edge, when he makes a bound into the stream. 

Ascending to the prairie (the pony jumping upwards at right 
angles), the Indian camp could be seen, half a mile up the river. 
It was but a short gallop, and soon my broncho began neighing 
to the enormous herd of Indian ponies grazing near the camp, 
some of whom were cordial enough to return the greeting. 

Reaching a prominent knoll of the prairie, a marvelous view 
of the entire tented village burst upon me. There, before me, were 
a hundred and fifty wigwams — called lodges by the Indians — 
pitched in an oval shape, the inner line forming a perfect ellipse, 
while the outer lodges were scattered indiscriminately. 

The white material from which these lodges are made is 
decorated by crude drawings, representing different animals, such 
as the deer, the snake, the buffalo and many others. These 
decorations, done in reds, blacks and yellows, each signify a so- 
ciety to which the owner of the lodge belongs. There are many 
societies, each created by some brave who has experienced a 
dream which came to him during a “long sleep” and through 
which the animal adorning his lodge became his talisman. These 
societies are of a religious character. 

The village was gay with life. Indians bedecked with their 
gorgeously beaded buckskin costumes, their striking colored 
blankets carelessly thrown about them, were singing and dancing, 
the sun’s rays constantly casting sharp, prismatic flashes from the 
glass beads, and one could think, feel and see nothing but color! 
color! color! 
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The Blackfeet are perhaps the most primitive of any tribe in 
the States. They hold to the customs and traditions of past 
generations. Climatic conditions favor the retaining of the painted 
face. The altitude, from forty-five hundred to five thousand feet, 
gives the winds passing over the snow mountains a piercing effect, 
and they attack the face unmercifully. To protect the skin from 
this element, the Indian uses a red paint, often smearing the entire 
face. The composition of this paint is very simple. At the base of 
the Rocky Mountains is found a pasty clay. This clay is red, 
blue, yellow and black, and by mixing it with bacon grease they 
have a primitive cold cream substitute. 

The continuance of the pristine costume is accounted for by 
the fluctuating temperature. With the sun shining there is delight- 
ful warmth, but a cloud overshadowing will quickly chill the air. 
So the blanket is always kept in readiness. Clouds seem to be 
born on the ridge of the Rockies. Frequently up into a perfect 
blue sky will suddenly glide beautiful, large, white puffs which 
spread and amalgamate, float eastward, eclipse the sun and drive 
a poor relation of Jack Frost over the earth. 

My first twenty-four hours in this camp were of indolence. 
When I entered their village I was not cognizant of being noticed 
in any way, so indifferent seemed these people and such was the 
lack of curiosity shown as to my presence among them. But their 
strategy was wonderfully clever, for I learned later that my every 
movement was watched. 

And so I lolled about, in and out of my wigwam, speaking to 
no one and no one speaking to me, though many braves passed 
me, ignoring me with all the grace of indifference. 

Primarily my visit to this reservation was to study and take 
notes of their music. To succeed in this I could not afford to 
take the aggressive for fear of committing some breach of etiquette, 
and thereby placing myself in bad repute with a people whose ways 
and customs were completely foreign to me. 

During the solitary hours I heard, from distant wigwams, the 
Indians, singing. It filled me with enthusiasm and thrilled me 
with the possibilities I felt to be latent in their music. I listened 
with the greatest interest and tried to familiarize myself with 
the barbaric chants. I would become provoked when mentally 
notating a tune, to find the song taking an interval most puzzling. 
To probe the tremulous tones of a guttural and nasal vocalization 
was sufficient difficulty for me to master first and I paid con- 
siderable attention to this perplexity. From five o’clock in the after- 
noon on into the late night one can find ample opportunity to hear 
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the Indian music. They love to sing, and song to them is the most 
potent outlet of their emotions. 

As evening came and darkness followed I looked upon a long 
stretch of wigwams, with grotesque shadows thrown by the fires 
within. Silhouettes of crouching Indians in a circle, some swaying 
to^and fro with the pulsation of a song, until one, enticed by the 
singing, would rise and dance with nervous, savage, stilted steps, 
the body rigid with every movement; drums and rattles beating in 
syncopation that suggested adverse rhythm to that being sung. 
And lying flat upon the earth, my chin resting on my folded arms, 
I watched. My gaze would wander upwards over the wigwams 
into the great heavens, and never before did the stars look so 
large and so close to me. Then beyond — the vast stretch of prairie, 
rolling, rolling, rolling on into the glorious distance where the 
sky droops down and joins the earth at that intangible line called 
Horizon. 

Like a shadow a blanketed figure glided by me, with noise- 
less, moccasin tread, carrying with it a rare perfume of burnt 
sweet grass, then disappeared like a phantom through the maze 
of wigwams. And over all a mild prairie breeze stirring. On into 
the night I lay there and watched, thrilled with an ominous 
transport of feelings. And all the while I was being watched! 

When the village had quieted, there came from the distance 
a sound like faint, dismal moaning that would swell into a wail, 
then decrease but ever augmenting in volume. The sound came 
nearer and nearer me, seemingly hugging close the undulating 
ground, rising and falling with the swells and depressions of the 
prairie, until at last I knew it was the howl of a pack of coyotes. 
As out of the night this malign wail made advent, so into the 
night did it vanish, and quiet reigned, while the stars, growing 
larger, stole closer to the earth. 

For several days I rode aimlessly over the prairie. Eventually 
a day came which offered an opportunity to attempt writing down 
some Indian melodies. It was a most difficult and discouraging 
experiment, and at the conclusion of this first trial my note- 
book was an enigma to me. A few disconnected bars of several 
tunes ! 

Lying in my lodge afterwards, I schemed and tried to find 
some means which would enable me to grasp this music, but after 
much experimenting I found the only way was to memorize as 
much as possible, jot it down when alone as best my memory 
would aid me, then be ever ready with my little book, upon hearing 
again the melodies, to fill in the gaps. 
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Becoming more familiar with their music, I realized why I had 
such difficulty in following the tones of their songs. Through the 
deep, guttural slurrings, they sang quarter tones! I did not allow 
my distress at this startling discovery to root itself deeply at the 
time, my interest and enthusiasm leading me to believe I could 
overcome this unusual step by substituting half tones and not 
lose the original effect. 

The greatest difficulty was to search through the quavering 
pulsations of tones — impossible to expound — and reach the kernel 
of the theme. The appoggiaturas and glissandos, coated by a 
throaty tremolo, made the objective point one for perseverance and 
fatiguing patience to attain. Even then the satisfaction so found 
was never complete, for the truth eventually asserted itself that the 
fascination of their rugged, pagan music was the prodigious power 
of the reiterated use of the quarter tone. 

I heard many hundreds of songs, dirges and ceremonial hymns; 
to write them as they are originally sung is an impossibility. The 
weird charm of their music is lost in the white man’s interpretation 
through his inability to reproduce their subtle tone compass. Our 
scales are inadequate and there is no hope for the exact preserving 
of this aboriginal music after the red man has passed away. 

The dirges sung by the Indians, during religious ceremonial 
rites, are of a monotonous and uninteresting style. I recall one 
experience of listening from eight o’clock in the morning until 
after five in the afternoon, to a sacred service performed over the 
“Beaver Bundle,” where one dirge followed another until two 
hundred were sung. I listened and hoped for some new melodic 
theme — but to no avail. The closing action of this service was 
the blessing of the people by the medicine man. Bull Plume. 
This was done by smearing a solid circle of red paint upon the 
forehead, then streaking a line down the nose and ending with 
another circle upon the chin, accompanying by a low, wailing 
chant. 

I was called by Bull Plume to kneel before him. Doing so, he 
painted me and blessed me with a prayer that I might live among 
his people in all safety, and when the time came for me to depart, 
might reach home, “whence came the rising sun,” in good health 
and have “good luck.” 

In great contrast to the monotony of the dirge, is the melodic 
value the Indian has in his love songs, night songs, wolf songs 
and traveling songs. In constructing this music he is ruled by 
the interval of the fourth. No matter what style the tune, the 
objective point is the fourth. He takes many ways to reach it, 
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but after becoming familiarized with the style, one learns to anti- 
cipate this interval as a resolution to any given phrase. The 
closing note of all their music is upon the dominant, on which 
tone all authentic Indian music ends. Some southern tribes 
occasionally close their melodies with the tonic, but to my firm 
belief this closing is due to Spanish influence. 

So primitive are the Blackfeet that music of even a two-part 
harmony is a most distressing cacophony to them. I have seen 
their puzzled facial expression upon hearing one of their most 
popular songs reproduced (by a phonograph) with harmonies, 
and they could not understand why “a few of the people sang so 
poorly”! 

A most remarkable revelation it was to me when I heard 
many voices in unison singing in perfect accord, the appoggiaturas 
gracing quarter, half and whole tones with greatest ease. 

And next to this wonder came the ability of Bull Plume 
(during the ceremony above referred to), to sing from eight 
a.m. until five p.m., with only one hour’s intermission for lunch, 
without losing his voice completely, as his vocal output came deep 
from the throat with every suggestion of his vocal cords becoming 
frayed, ripped and torn to pieces. 

* * 

* 

As the days came and went, I became known to these people 
by the Indian name Kutianaantsi, the literal translation being 
Never-Tie-His-Moccasin-Strings. This name was not given me 
by reason of an implied neglect, but because I resembled a de- 
parted brave of this name. I was no longer a stranger to whom 
the stoic side of the red-man was shown. The apathy I encoun- 
tered during my first few days was put aside and I found these 
people filled with humor and sensible to all kinds of emotions. 
They taunted each other good naturedly at their games; story 
telling was an important factor during the evenings when parties 
clustered around a wigwam fire, while the air was deliciously 
scented by dried bits of sweet grass thrown to the flames. I do 
not mean to say there were not moments of silence. There were, 
and out of these moments would emanate a faint, murmuring tone 
from some individual. Gradually this tone would increase and be 
taken up by others, until the volume was deemed sufficient to 
introduce a theme, which was the signal for the drums to come 
in with their syncopated beat. On, on the singing would grow, 
and presently a squaw would rise and dance, elevating herself on 
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the toes, then stamping the earth with her heels. She would soon 
be joined by another squaw, going through the same movement. 
The music, becoming more and more agitated and crescending 
with added accompaniment of the rattles, would incite a brave 
to his feet, his knees bent forward with a rigid tightening of the 
muscles, while his body, more flexible, would sway up and down 
to a savage cry that punctuated the steps of his dance. Other 
braves would arise, dancing in different attitudes but with legs 
ever in strained tension. Around and about the squaws they 
would hop and glide, the music now heaving in frantic weirdness. 
The guttural cries turned to whoops and my heart thumped, the 
blood leaping through my veins with excitement, when suddenly 
a war cry pierced the air, sounding the end of the dance. 

It was glorious to awaken the next morning, just as the sun — 
the size of a cart-wheel — peeped up over the prairie; have breakfast 
of bacon, then mount a broncho and dash out into the vast, 
open stretch which seemed to call you like some enticing spectre. 
On through the waving grass and over the many-colored wild 
flowers, seeking strayed cattle or rounding up vagrant horses, 
inhaling the crisp, invigorating morning air, — a labor of delight. 
To live in the saddle the greater part of the day, roving over the 
land where buffaloes swarmed by the thousands in days gone by, 
their bleached skulls scattered around and about the wallows they 
so dearly loved, was a routine of the greatest interest. 

Returning at twilight to the camp, I would saunter with 
several Indians to a knoll just on the outskirts of the village, 
where we would throw ourselves upon the ground, and I would look 
upon the scene of these nomadic people below me, my companions 
singing their love songs, night and wolf songs, until the stars 
began to glow and grow and come close to mother earth. 

And so the days and nights went by, and I managed to jot 
down many melodious tunes; but never can these songs be heard as 
they sound out on the solemn prairie with only the accompani- 
ment of the soft breeze, and the indefinable something that hangs 
heavy in that atmosphere, so potent, so full of color and yet so 
hopelessly intangible. 

A morning came when I was awakened, before the sun rolled 
up on the horizon, by great confusion in the camp. I crawled to the 
opening of my wigwam and looked out. There, where the night before 
so many illuminated lodges stood, the “striking” of these shelters 
was going on. The time it took to “strike” the wigwams, pack 
them and be ready for the march seemed incredibly short. This 
work was done entirely by the squaws. 
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As I peered out, a squaw hurried by, saying something 
in Indian to me which I could not understand. I crawled back 
to my blankets, and hastily donned my clothes and I was none 
too quick, for another squaw was soon at work pulling up the pins 
of my lodge and it was but a moment before the outer sheeting 
was hurled off. As I stepped out, an Indian cantered by on his 
pony, calling out to me, “All go — Sun Dance!” 

Then I understood the cause of the great commotion. The 
Sun Dance was to be held some distance towards the south, and 
although several days prior to this episode I had gleaned that the 
march would soon be made, my sudden awakening and the sight 
of the rapid demolishing of the Indian village allowed no other 
thought to enter my head. 

Excitedly I worked, packing my few belongings, anticipating 
an entirely new scene of Indian life. Looking up, I saw a covered 
wagon start south, loose bronchos running by its side and five 
or six dogs trailing along after it. Wagon after wagon followed until 
there was quite a line formed. 

Wishing to see the start to the best advantage, I mounted my 
pony and galloped to a knoll from where I could command a 
splendid view for some distance. 

The Indians also use a contrivance called “travois” as a 
means of transportation, composed of two long saplings which they 
cross over the pommel of the saddle and there make fast. The 
heavier ends drag on either side of the broncho. Connecting these 
ends, behind the pony, are tied two or three cross bars, and upon 
these the family belongings are made fast, and very often a papoose 
can be seen bound in with the chattels. This line of wagons and 
“travois” creeping out over the prairie suggested some huge 
serpent of mythological enormity. 

This caravan of the plains traveled on for some distance, 
when I saw it stop and soon disperse, breaking up into little groups 
which scattered in all directions. This dissemination would be 
for but a day, families selecting different routes to the appointed 
place for the Sun Dance. 

I watched until the knolls of the prairie took from my view 
the last sign of the tribe, my broncho neighing and pawing and 
tugging at the reins, impatient at being left behind. Back, where 
but an hour ago an Indian village stood, but one vestige of life 
remained — an Indian dog which must have been absent at the time 
of the departure of his people. He was giving forth a piteous, 
low howl which grew into a loud, dismal bay as he lifted his 
head towards the heavens. I realized what a horribly lonesome 
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land the plains could be, and my impulse was to rush to the dog and 
quiet him. His voice was piercing a silence that seemed sacred 
to the spot and I knew not what it might awaken, for over me 
an ominous chill was running, as though stirred by some passing 
wraith. Cantering toward the beast, I called him, and he slouched 
along after me and my pony as we made for the south. 

That evening my wigwam was pitched in the willows, close 
to Cut Bank River which was tinted by the crimson glow of the 
setting sun. A quarter of a mile farther down the river, the family 
of Chief White Calf was camped. 

The sound of the rushing stream was far enough away to have 
more of a soothing than a disturbing effect. It so happened that 
I was to be alone for the night, and I took my broncho upon the 
prairie and hobbled him, then returned and chopped some wood for 
my night’s fire. It was nine o’clock when I rolled up in my blankets 
and lay gazing out through the gap in the top of the lodge, at the 
great, glittering stars. 

There is in Montana a species of bird called “the horned 
lark,” which sings its beautiful little rills and trills through the 
night. On this night there came and perched such a lark on a 
willow close by. I was awakened from a semi-conscious slumber 
by the caroling of this merry little songster. The little voice that 
piped from out of the darkness, vibrated upon my emotions, for 
I was keen to all the novelties that daily added to my experiences. 

My fire was waning, but sufficient flame and glow remained 
to cast a light which tinted the interior with a soft, roselike 
hue. With a long, inspired trill the bird departed, chirp following 
chirp, each one more indistinct as he flew away. 

Reaching from my blankets and putting on the dying fire 
another piece of wood, I turned to sleep again, lulled by the distant 
song of the river. With my ear close to the ground, I heard a 
faint sound — more like a slight vibration, so delicate was the 
attraction. This disturbance became more and more pronounced 
and sleep was chased away, for soon I realized there was a prowler 
close by. There came a rustling in the willows which brought me 
to a sitting posture. Listening intently I could hear a tread coming 
nearer and nearer. Then there came to me the solution of the 
situation. 

One of the dogs from Chief White Calf’s camp, in his nocturnal 
pillaging, had found the scent of my bacon which I had placed out- 
side in the cool air, and was intent on having it. As bacon is the 
“staff of life” on the prairies, I was keen to protect it. So I 
reached for a good-sized stick and crawling to the opening of my 
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lodge, with right hand ready to throw, my left lifted the flap of 
the opening — and there, not five feet from me, silhouetted by the 
light of my small fire, standing at right angles to me with his head 
turned and two piercing, penetrating little eyes looking right 
into mine, stood a grizzly bear, the size of a cow! 

In this tableau each of us glared into the other’s eyes; the bear 
puzzled and I terrorized. My first instinct was to remain as still 
as a statue, fearing one move on my part would mean but a short 
struggle when all would be at an end for me, as I had no weapon 
of any kind, my little axe lying on the ground just beyond the 
bear, where I had been chopping. The monster’s eyes held to their 
searching stare, while mine were still set, as fixed when my fright- 
ful position was first realized. Seconds dragged into interminable 
lengths and minutes ran into all the years I had lived. Some little 
sprite seemed to run through every brain cell of my memory, 
awakening thoughts seldom aroused from their slumber for I felt 
hidden beneath the great fear, a certain joy of living, and my mind 
passed at lightning speed over many things. 

I was fearful that the bear at any moment might be inclined 
to investigate me more thoroughly, when I would have to show I 
was a living thing by some move for protection, which was left for 
the inspiration of the moment. I could not tell what the result of 
such an action would be. 

The beast dropped his head with a snarl and began swinging it 
to and fro, while I expected every sway towards me would impel 
him in that direction. 

The tension I was under bars description; I waited for some 
definite move to be made by the animal. Shaking his head he 
seemed to prepare to come at me, then paused and again fixed his 
staring little eyes upon me. 

While straining every nerve to remain quiet and still during 
these tantalizing moments, the first ray of hope came with the 
bear’s taking a few steps toward an undergrowth of willows be- 
tween my camp and the river. A few feet he went, then stopped, 
turned his head and gave me an arrogant look, which filled me 
anew with fearful dread of his returning. Again the characteristic 
swing of the head began and then crushing into the willows he 
went, and I listened to him crashing his way until all was silent but 
the rippling waters, which sounded more disturbed as the bear 
made towards them. 

Quietly putting the flap of the lodge in its place, I crept to 
the outer side, crawled out from under the pegged canvas and was 
off through the darkness at a speed I have never before or since 
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been capable of making. I was thankful White Calf’s camp was 
not so very far away! 

* * 

* 

The Sun Dance is the greatest event of the year to the 
Indians. It is a ceremony that covers four days and during these 
days every hour brings forth some episode of the service that is 
of intense interest. 

This religious feast is given by a squaw and is the outcome of 
a vow she has made to her god, the Sun. Should any one dear to 
her be in danger or distress, she prays to the Sun to protect and 
deliver him — vows that she will fast for forty days and nights, and 
then offer sacrifices to the Sun God (Natosi) as an evidence of her 
faith and her thankfulness. 

At the appointed time she begins her fasting, with the expiration 
of which comes the second day of the “dance.” Together with this 
chief offering comes the fulfilling of pledges made to the Sun by 
braves who have called upon their god when in desperate need, 
making a vow to torture themselves at the coming ceremony if 
saved, to prove their gratitude. These services were looked upon 
by the white authorities as being too barbarous, and the govern- 
ment put a stop to them, especially the one where an Indian would 
cut two parallel slits upon his breast, insert a strong piece of raw- 
hide between the flesh and skin, tieing the other end to a post, 
then slowly back away, chanting to the Sun God, until the skin 
would break and release him. The practice of this rite has been 
universally misunderstood, the white people considering it a mere 
show of bravery and savage intrepidity. The act was but the 
fulfilment of a sacred promise. 

The Sun Dance begins with the building of an enormous lodge. 
This is practically a monument erected to the god of these Sun 
worshippers. It consists of eight upright posts about eight feet 
high, in octagonal formation, the top of each having a crotch. 
Within the center of the octangle another post is planted, rising four 
or five feet higher than the outer eight. Poles are then placed, one 
end upon the ground while the other rests in the separate crotches. 

As the service progresses, hundreds of Indians completely sur- 
round this lodge, forming an entire circle about a quarter of a mile 
in diameter. At a given signal begins the most inspiring of all the 
Indian songs I ever heard. 

The construction of this melody is of fourths, with now and 
then a third in approaching the completion of a phrase. The 
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subtlety of this invention is such as to make a perfect canonical fig- 
ure, and this form it takes as section after section of the circle lifts 
its voice into the song, marching slowly towards the Sun Lodge. 

The sparkling, glittering, glistening millions of many-colored 
beads decorating the buckskin costumes, thousands of painted 
feathers fluttering from the head dressings, an d blankets of yellow, 
green and red, indiscriminately scattered among the throng, with 
the sun’s rays playing upon the whole, gives the most marvelously 
beautiful kaleidoscopic effect as the army of singers closes in upon 
the Sun Lodge. 

When this point is reached, a terrific chorus of war-whoops 
rends the air as hands grasp the leaning poles and shove them 
through the supporting crotches to the center post, where a rope 
loop is hanging to receive them. Upon these poles are placed 
blankets, head dresses and all kinds of offerings as sacrifices. 

Out from her wigwam, so weak from fasting that she had to be 
supported, came the squaw who had prayed for help and had 
faithfully fulfilled her pledge to her god, and who was about to 
be released from the agonies of hunger. 

She had her followers — four men and four women — wailing a 
mournful dirge. These attendants were gorgeously dressed, while 
she was most humbly appareled in a sombre-colored elk-skin robe. 
Slowly marching, this procession wended its way to the monument this 
squaw had had erected for the glorification of her Sun God, Natosi. 

From now on, gaiety began and was soon in full blast. Danc- 
ing and singing and delicacies of food — to their taste — were reveled 
in during the remainder of the meeting. At this Sun Dance I 
met a chief by the name of Big Moon. We took a fancy to each 
other and became fast friends, this friendship still existing. He 
told me the second day after our meeting that I was to be his 
pale face son and gave me another name, Stem-e-a-ah-te-etchican, 
or Bull Shoe. 

It was the last night of the Sun Dance, that seated in his wig- 
wam, I heard the story of “Poia,” the son of the Morning Star and 
the great prophet to the Blackfeet Indians. 

During that night I learned much about their religion; of 
their belief in the Sun as the father, the Moon as the mother and 
the Morning Star as the only son. I was filled with the beauty of 
the Poia legend and made up my mind then that as soon as I could 
find it possible, that legend was to be put into libretto form for a 
serious grand opera . 1 

1 Mr. Arthur Nevin’s opera "Poia” was first performed at the Berlin Royal 
Opera House, April 23, 1910. — Ed. 
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When I was leaving the reservation for my return to the east. 
Big Moon gave me an Indian costume, and at parting took my 
hand and said, “I take your hand and wish you good luck. You 
come back to me and to my people again.” And I did, the following 
summer. 

During the greater part of the winter, the Blackfeet Indians 
are snowed up. The raging prairie winds fling the clustered snow 
flakes in blinding fury until an eddy catches and sweeps them into 
enormous drifts. The winter conditions continue into our late 
Spring, so it was June before I returned to the reservation. 

During my second visit I became a nomad and seldom slept 
in the same camp two consecutive nights. This summer’s ex- 
periences were as full of charm as the first. I took to this roving 
life most naturally and enjoyed the glorious freedom of a wanderer. 
I went more thoroughly into the legend of Poia, and found the 
poetic tale always more alluring as I learned from time to time 
the many episodes of the hero’s life. 

One day, seated in a lodge with an elderly Indian called 
White Grass, he told me the history of a song he had just sung. 
This song is very old and it survives because its creation came 
through a tragic circumstance. 

A very beautiful Indian maiden loved a very handsome brave 
who returned this great love. They lived in the days when tribes 
fought tribes and the red man had many battles to fight. 

One evening this lover strolled near his maiden’s lodge and 
sang to her. In his song he told of his having been called by his 
chief to prepare for the war path, and that he was soon to depart; 
could she not hear the drums beating? The battle would be against 
a mighty foe. He sang to her of his great love and called upon 
Natosi to guard her while he was gone. 

Days passed, and at evening of each passing day the maiden 
would go to a high knoll of the prairie and wait and watch for 
her lover’s return. 

One evening she heard, floating on a favoring wind, the song 
the Indians sang when nearing their camp after having been to war. 
She watched the long line of warriors, searching for the face she 
loved. The file passed and he was missing. She put her blanket 
about her, covering her head and face, and slowly returned to her 
lodge. 

From that day she spoke not a word until the time for the Sun 
Dance approached. When the braves had completed the great Sun 
Lodge and were singing the ceremonial song, unseen through the 
excitement and confusion of the moment this beautiful maiden 
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climbed to the top of the high center post. In the song that she 
sang to her tribe, she told of her great love for him who had died 
for his folk; that she could not remain on earth without him; that 
he called to her all through the day and the night and she must go to 
him. And raising a long, shining blade of steel, she cried out in 
loud tones that through this blade she would pass to the happy 
hunting grounds where her lover waited to welcome her. 

And all the little children of that time were taught the song 
and told the tale of the beautiful maiden who was not afraid. 

* * 

* 

When the night came for my departure and I stood at the 
shed called a station, and saw the light of the locomotive winding 
along towards me, I took one last look over the vast expanse of 
rolling prairies, listened once more to the waving grass gently 
stirred by a delicious breeze, and saw once more the great, big 
stars in that land where nature remains the dominant note, those 
glorious stars that come fearlessly down so close to the earth ! 

Three steps and I entered the car and civilization. 



THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS INFLUENCE 

ON MODERN MUSIC 

By EDWARD J. DENT 

0 maledetto, o abbominoso ordigno, 

Che fabbricato nel tartareo fondo 
Fosti per man di Belzebil maligno 
Che ruinar per te disegnd il Hondo, 

All’ Inferno, onde uscisti, ti rassigno. 

Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, IX., xci. 

I. 

I T is generally agreed that the English are an unmusical race, 
but they have at any rate enjoyed a considerable reputation 
as inventors of labour-saving appliances. It is therefore not 
surprising that a tradition which seems to be fairly generally 
accepted by musical historians ascribes to England the invention 
of the earliest musical instrument in which a row of strings was 
caused to sound by mechanism actuated from a keyboard. The 
exact date of this invention cannot be fixed, nor is it certain 
whether the strings were plucked, as in the harpsichord, or struck 
with tangents as in the clavichord; but it is generally ascribed 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, if not earlier. It was 
probably in England also that a special system of tablature- 
notation for the organ was invented, of which a specimen has 
come down to us belonging to the first half of the fourteenth 
century, a hundred years before the first known specimens of 
organ music on the continent. A third point of interest is that 
among the instruments belonging to Henry VIII was “a virginall 
that goethe with a whele without playing uppon” — presumably the 
earliest known ancestor of the pianola. 

These three landmarks in the early history of the pianoforte 
are characteristic, because they show at once the essentially 
mechanical nature of the instrument. Our ordinary staff notation 
is in its origin vocal, being derived by uninterrupted steps from 
the Greek accents. Sol-fa systems, whether we take Guido’s or 
Miss Glover’s, are merely mnemonic devices to assist the singer in 
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imagining the sounds he has to sing. But tablatures of all kinds — 
primitive organ tablatures, lute tablatures, recorder tablatures, 
the modern mandoline tablatures to be found in the back streets 
of Naples, or the new system of pianoforte notation invented by 
Ferruccio Busoni — imply a totally different principle in the minds 
of those who use them. A singer, a violinist, a trombone or horn 
player, playing from the staff, is obliged to imagine a definite 
sound before he can make it; a player from tablature might be 
utterly incapable of distinguishing one musical sound from another, 
much less of imagining a definite musical sound in his brain, and 
yet execute a piece of music correctly by following accurately the 
directions given for the motions of his fingers. The keyboard once 
invented and developed to a certain stage of easy manipulation, 
there was nothing surprising in the invention of Henry VIII’s 
automatic player. From virginal to pianola is a much smaller 
step than from voice to virginal. 

The keyboard was a labour-saving device. In the early days 
of the organ it enabled one man to admit air to several pipes 
simultaneously by the movement of a single key: later, as the 
keyboard attained the modern form, a single player could control 
at once as many as four or even more of these different sets of 
pipes — at any rate as long as he had some one else to provide the 
instrument with wind. Additional labour for the supply of wind 
was inevitable. If nature had provided man with four sets of 
vocal cords so that he might sing four part harmony by himself, 
he would have required in addition a corresponding increase of 
lung capacity and muscular strength. One man at the organ 
might control what would have been the work of four singers, 
but he could not create it. 

The adaptation of strings to the keyboard brought about an 
entirely different situation. The technique of the organ assumed 
as a matter of course that its sounds were sustained as consistently 
as they would have been by voices. The organist could not vary 
the loudness of a note while he held it; but as long as he held it, 
his collaborators at the bellows could ensure its continuity of 
sound. The harpsichord 1 on the other hand made no attempt at 
continuity of sound. The string once plucked, the sound died 
rapidly away, just as it did in the case of the lute or harp. But 
musically, the harpsichord was no more an improvement on the 
lute and harp than the organ was on a choir of voices. The lute 
had a peculiar delicacy of tone-colour: the harpsichord could 

*As a matter of convenience I venture to use the word harpsichord as signifying 
all varieties of keyboard instruments with plucked strings. 
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imitate this in a rough way, but it could not by the nature of 
its mechanism obtain any direct variety either of tone-colour or 
of loudness. Those who have not studied the harpsichord may have 
a difficulty in realizing this important difference between the 
harpsichord and the “cembalo col piano e forte” which has now 
taken its place. The loudness of the sound made by a plucked 
string depends on the amplitude of its vibrations. To make the 
sound louder, you must pluck the string more violently, that is 
to say, you must pull it further out of the straight before you let 
it go. Now in the harpsichord you may thump the keys as violently 
as you please, but you will make the sound no louder. The string 
has a certain fixed limit of elasticity, and the quill which plucks 
it has also its fixed limit of resisting power. At the moment 
when the string’s resistance overcomes that of the quill, the 
string will be set in vibration. These two limits are not in any 
way alterable by the rate at which the finger depresses the key. 

What then were the advantages of the harpsichord? They 
were these: the keyboard enabled a musician to indicate at any 
rate, if not to sustain, a much larger number of notes than the 
lute, and the comparatively slight resistance which the mechanism 
offered to the fingers permitted him to execute much more com- 
plicated and rapid successions of notes than was possible on the 
organ. It will at once be seen that these advantages were purely 
mechanical; they had no artistic value, and indeed involved of 
necessity the sacrifice of almost all the most essential elements 
of musical performance. It is probably for this reason that the 
literature of the harpsichord even in the days when the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book was compiled (early seventeenth century) 
is very small as compared with that which has come down to us 
for voices or even for the lute and organ. It is the lute rather 
than the virginal which occupies in the sixteenth century the 
place of the pianoforte in the nineteenth, and the most elaborate 
virtuoso-music for the lute belongs to the seventeenth century, 
although towards the time of Handel its popularity was certainly 
on the wane. 

The harpsichord had one noteworthy characteristic in common 
with all stringed instruments which are plucked, and which all 
these instruments have in common with a group generally regarded 
as quite apart from them. All plucked strings are instruments of 
percussion, in that their sound is produced by an initial impact 
after which it dies away more or less rapidly. Now this initial 
impact is in all cases extremely violent in proportion to the sound 
which is still audible after the first shock. In the case of bells 
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or drums this fact needs no demonstration: in the case of the 
harpsichord it is less obvious, but still perceptible to a careful 
listener. As to the pianoforte, we have become so accustomed to 
regard its tone as the normal quality of musical sound that many 
people no doubt will say that the initial impact is only violent 
under the hands of a bad player. This is a point to which I 
shall return later on. 

The psychological effect of the initial impact is a very im- 
portant factor in the appreciation of music, and it is worth studying 
from a historical point of view. The disproportionate violence of 
the sound produced by instruments of this kind causes them to 
have a peculiarly penetrating effect. Bells are used for all sorts 
of non-musical purposes, ecclesiastical and secular, because they 
can be heard at a great distance and can be perceived clearly 
in the middle of subsidiary noises. This is proportionately true 
of various other percussion instruments. The roll of a drum, the 
thrum of a guitar, even the soft thud of a harp are often audible 
as noises when their distance is too great for them to be recognizable 
as musical notes. We do not regard the harp as a noisy instrument 
in the orchestra; but its penetrating power was once made very 
clear to me in a curious way. Sitting in a room of a house in 
a quiet London square, the windows shuttered and curtains 
drawn, I noticed a muffled and indefinable sound recurring at 
regular intervals. “That is our street band,” said the owner of 
the house. Unbelieving, I opened the front door and looked out; 
on the further side of the square a violin, cornet and harp were 
performing. The melody of the cornet and violin at once arrested 
my attention, and I thought that I hardly heard the harp at all; 
then, as I listened more carefully, I recognized the rhythmical thud 
in the bass note at the beginning of each bar. In the street it 
was merely a soft accompaniment to the violin and cornet; in the 
house it was the only part of the music that I could hear at all. 

The importance of the lute as an influence towards the change 
which took place in music towards the end of the sixteenth century 
has long been recognized by historians. But it has not been fully 
recognized that the change which made itself felt in harmony and 
tonality was primarily a change of rhythm. 

Pure vocal music may obtain its rhythmical effects in two 
ways, by quantity — some notes being long and others short — or 
by stress — some notes being loud and others soft. 

Modern English depends so largely on stress for its rhythms 
that many people have a difficulty in realizing quantitative values 
at all. But quantitative values, however negligible in verse, 
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cannot be disregarded in singing. This is one of the reasons why 
singers prefer Italian to English; the Italian language being free 
from such words as never , women , sinister , tabernacle, in which the 
first syllable must be strongly emphasized, but on no account 
prolonged. Indeed the more strongly the accented syllable in 
such words is stressed, the shorter must its actual duration be. 
Words like these are the despair of translators for music. The 
natural tendency of vocal music is towards obtaining rhythm by 
quantity. Stress in singing is a matter of positive difficulty, unless 
the singer is helped out by the use of words which he is accustomed 
to stress in speaking. Words of this kind act, we may say, as 
plectra to the vocal cords, and give the voice for the moment 
something of the value of a percussion instrument. 

The vocal music of the madrigal period was written without 
bars, and in the hands of composers of the first rank attained 
effects of great rhythmical subtlety by the use of an almost 
exclusively quantitative method. Every one who has sung madri- 
gals knows that the bar lines of modern editions must be systema- 
tically disregarded. The madrigal composers had, however, one 
other rhythmical device of great importance, the suspension or 
prepared discord. When one voice has, as it were, to push past 
another in a narrow place, an effect of resistance to be overcome 
is produced, which results in a sort of stress. Hence the systematic 
employment of suspensions in the music of the Palestrina period 
to mark cadences . 1 

Just as modern music of all kinds is arranged for the pianoforte, 
so in the sixteenth century all kinds of music were arranged for 
the lute and the virginal. Modern teachers of composition have 
said that to arrange an orchestral piece for the pianoforte is a 
safe test of its musical value. It would be interesting to know 
what the teachers of the sixteenth century thought about arranging 
madrigals for the lute. The suggestion implied is that all the 
essentials of the musical thought are present in the pianoforte 
arrangement. Yet any one who reads the lute and harpsichord 
arrangements of madrigals will surely agree that it is often very 
hard to get from them a clear idea of the essential thought of 
the original composer. For not only is much of the contrapuntal 
writing necessarily lost, owing to technical considerations, but 
quantitative values are obscured, and the rhythmical effect of 
suspensions wholly lost, because the suspended note has almost 
ceased to be audible at the moment when the percussion of the 
accompanying dissonance would logically demand its maximum 

1 See Edward J. Dent, Italian Chamber Cantatas, The Musical Antiquary, II, 142. 
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intensity. A complete rearrangement of rhythmical values is 
almost bound to be apparent. Yet it is not surprising that these 
arrangements were accepted, for we accept pianoforte arrange- 
ments with probably even greater willingness. An arrangement, 
whether for lute or pianoforte, is in fact a stimulus to memory 
and imagination. It might produce little impression on a listener 
who had never heard the original work before, but to any one 
who had even a slight recollection of it in its original shape, the 
proper effects would be supplied mentally and even subconsciously 
with an amount of ease dependent on the listener’s musical 
experience. Moreover, we must remember that a listener of those 
days, even if only averagely musical, would have the madrigal 
style as a permanent general mental background, whereas for us 
a certain effort of the historical sense is always necessary even 
when we hear a madrigal sung with a due sense of style. 

We may pursue this use of the harpsichord as a stimulus to 
imagination right down to modern times. As instrumental music 
developed, so we may trace its advances in the faint reflections 
given by the harpsichord either in actual arrangements or in 
independent compositions. Any instrument which has a sharply 
characterized style is easily reproduceable. As early as the days 
of Byrd we find trumpet effects written for the virginal, and we 
may note the gradual change in trumpet style through the trumpet 
effects in the harpsichord music of Purcell, Alessandro and Domenico 
Scarlatti down to Schubert, Mendelssohn and Chopin or later. 
It is absurd to suppose that a single sound on harpsichord or 
pianoforte could ever be mistaken for the sound of a trumpet; 
but play a familiar and characteristic trumpet phrase, and any one 
can respond to the stimulus of association. 

Harpsichord and pianoforte music is in fact a mirror repro- 
ducing whatever is most characteristic of the general state of 
music for any given age. In the early eighteenth century, the 
most widespread type of music was the music of the Italian 
operas: consequently we find that Italian opera is the key to the 
understanding of the sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, of Galuppi, 
Platti and C. P. E. Bach. The modern pianist to whom this 
period is represented only by a few of Scarlatti’s most capricious 
and difficult pieces will hardly bring himself to believe this state- 
ment. Scarlatti is in fact one of the most original composers 
who ever lived, and one of the most diabolically ingenious in 
writing for peculiar effects of his instrument; but if we study him 
on a large scale and approach him by way of the others, after 
obtaining a first-hand acquaintance with representative Italian 
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arias, there can be no doubt about his indebtedness to the com- 
posers for the stage and their singers. 

Let us return for a moment to that other characteristic of 
the harpsichord to which attention was drawn earlier, its rhyth- 
mical or rather accentual value as an instrument of percussion. 
Its effect on vocal music becomes very apparent with the rise of 
the monodic style. Except for the work of Lulli and the other 
writers of music to French words, all recitative without exception, 
Italian or English, was written in common time, and based on 
the assumption that there was a strong accent at the beginning 
of every bar. It was in this new style of vocal music that bar- 
lines became indispensable. The tendency of song is generally 
towards rhythm by quantity: the tendency of speech is generally 
towards rhythm by stress. When therefore musicians began to 
aim at a more definitely rhetorical style of setting words to music, 
when they were doing their best to make song conform to the habits 
of speech, it was inevitable that their music should be based mainly 
on a system of stress-values, the positions of which were indicated 
by bar-lines for the eye, and for the ear by chords struck on the 
accompanying instrument. It was no doubt largely owing to the 
desire for a sharp contrast with the four-beat rhythm of recitative 
that the Italian and English composers very soon developed a 
marked tendency to compose their arias in a rhythm of three beats. 

The gradual standardization of the orchestra during the later 
seventeenth century and its not very remarkable attempts at 
composition for harpsichord alone might easily lead us to underrate 
the value of the harpsichord at this period. But wherever there 
is a figured bass there is the harpsichord, and the harpsichord 
formed the background of all attempts towards orchestral grouping. 
Practical experiment shows that the main value of the harpsichord 
in an orchestra (apart from definitely solo passages such as occur 
in J. S. Bach) is to give a rhythmical impetus, and this is corro- 
borated in cases where a figured bass part for the harpsichord 
exists of a much simpler nature than that for the basses of the 
bowed instruments. It is on this strong sense of regular accent 
that the whole of Bach and Handel, vocal as well as instrumental, 
is built. No longer does a discord create an accent: accent justifies 
a discord, as being the stronger musical force of the two, and all 
that the discord can do is to help to exaggerate the accent. 

II. 

From Italian opera both the form and the style of the classical 
sonata are derived. The idea of thematic development, as practised 
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by Beethoven, was possible only after the Italians in their desire 
for dramatic expression had broken up their melodies into short, 
passionate phrases capable of presentation at different emotional 
angles, of reiteration and of harmonic emphasis. It was just at 
this moment that the harpsichord began gradually to give place 
to the recently invented pianoforte. The pianoforte was the ideal 
instrument for the reproduction of such rhetorical effects as these. 
Moreover, Italian opera itself was at a very rhetorical stage. Its 
principal vice was not, as is too often suggested, the undue ela- 
boration of coloratura, but poverty of melody, combined with 
over-emphatic declamation, in which the natural rhythm of the 
vocal phrase was distorted by violent syncopations. It was the 
same weakness that we find in the writing of Weber, though in 
Weber the fault is aggravated by other complications due largely 
to the direct influence of the pianoforte. Given such conditions, 
it was only natural that C. P. E. Bach’s pianoforte works should 
be above all things rhetorical in manner. Their object was to 
transfer to the domestic keyboard the magnificent gesture of the 
Italian stage, and so far from disparaging their value we can 
only admire the skill with which the composer placed effects of 
such emotional brilliance within the reach of the amateur pianist. 

What C. P. E. Bach did on a small scale, Mozart carried out 
with greater detail and a far wider range of genuine poetic emotion. 
It need hardly be pointed out that Mozart must be judged not 
by his pianoforte sonatas but by his concertos. The pianoforte 
concerto, which reached its perfection in his hands, shows even 
in the eighteenth century something of that intense striving for 
personality of expression which is one of the characteristics of 
the romantic movement. However passionate the utterance of the 
orchestra, it is the business of the solo pianoforte to show itself 
master of an even more poignant vehemence. The mere sight of 
the master seated at the keyboard gave a certain illusion of the 
very act of creation — an illusion of which the fullest advantage 
was taken in later years by Liszt. The introductory ritornello, 
so perfunctory in its original place as the prelude to a vocal solo, 
here could produce, especially when planned by the careful 
ingenuity of a Mozart, an effect of genuine poetic value, so that 
when the pianoforte entered and elaborated its themes, the 
singing voice of the orchestra was still present in imagination 
to the audience while they listened to the solo, though the actual 
sounds produced by the pianoforte were in themselves only a 
rattling of dry bones. It was the imagination of the audience 
that clothed them with flesh, while the player at the keyboard 
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by his command of purely rhetorical effect, could enhance their 
emotional value to an immeasurable extent. 

The pianoforte was indeed the typical instrument of the 
romantic movement. Changes in music are not due merely to 
the haphazard invention of new instruments such as the double- 
action harp or the valve-horn. The instruments are invented 
because composers want them in order to express certain ideas. 
When the new instruments are in being they may, however, 
exercise a considerable influence in certain directions, because 
the devices for which they were invented become over-emphasized 
and stereotyped. The pianoforte of Beethoven’s day was not 
remarkable for beauty of tone, as compared with modern instru- 
ments. But it suited the romantic composers, because it was 
essentially an instrument for the awakening of associations. Now 
one of the chief characteristics of romantic music is its dependence 
on association. Not only did it love to reproduce as best it could 
sounds really external to music altogether, but it made constant 
use, especially in its later phase, of genuinely musical effects of 
a kind which even the unlearned could recognize as having definite 
association with concrete ideas. Military effects, ecclesiastical 
effects, horns and all the poetic visions of the German forest, 
chromatic winds, waves in arpeggios, shepherds’ pipes, minstrels’ 
harps, and all the rest of the theatrico-musical Wardour Street of 
the early nineteenth-century — the pianoforte was the one instru- 
ment which could imitate them all. And while it could always 
imitate them well enough to ensure their recognition, its obvious 
inability to imitate them exactly could be regarded as providing 
that touch of unreality which distinguishes the true art of a 
so-called “camera-study” from the crude realism of a mere 
photograph. 

Beethoven himself, it need hardly be said, was concerned 
with deeper things than these. But he was none the less keenly 
aware of the usefulness of the pianoforte in suggesting effects 
belonging to other instruments, although the effects which he 
employs are always strictly musical. His sonatas are full of 
passages which depend for their right understanding on the 
listener’s recollection of the orchestra, sometimes even of a 
singer. To name only a few of such cases, there is the tremolo 
of low strings at the opening of the “Waldstein,” the obvious 
oboe phrases and repeated horn octaves in the slow movement of 
the early sonata in D major, the vocal recitatives of the D minor 
and other sonatas, the horn theme of “Les Adieux.” Paradoxical 
as it may appear, it is to Beethoven’s deafness that we owe his 
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extraordinary development of the possibilities of the pianoforte. 
Totally indifferent as he must necessarily have been to the actual 
quality of the sounds produced by the instrument, as compared 
with the same sounds produced by other instruments, he viewed 
the pianoforte in its true light, as a mechanical means by which 
one player could indicate in a convenient and sufficiently intelligible 
way the huge range of sounds offered by the orchestra. He treated 
the instrument in his latest period much as he did the string 
quartet, not with a view of producing works like the quartets of 
Mozart in which every note is exactly in its right place, and no 
additional note could ever be added, but as a means of sketching 
the suggestive outlines of ideas which were too vast for any known 
means of execution ever to realize completely. To this we owe 
at any rate his employment of the keyboard to its widest compass, 
his marvellous variety in the ways of grouping notes under the 
hands, and perhaps also his original methods of using the pedals. 
It is in this last device that Beethoven foreshadows most definitely 
the modern treatment of the instrument. 

To us at the present day Beethoven is so essentially the 
Beethoven of the third period that we can hardly realize how 
rare were the musicians who grasped that period’s significance 
during the half-century which followed his death. The only com- 
poser who seems fully to have understood him was Berlioz, and 
Berlioz, though he realized the true function of the pianoforte 
with regard to the orchestra, classing it always with the instru- 
ments of percussion, did not compose pianoforte music. Liszt 
may perhaps have approached him, but Liszt’s musical personality 
is so complex a matter that we cannot regard him as being in the 
direct line of descent from Beethoven. 

There was, however, a fairly clearly-defined “classical” school 
of pianoforte-playing during the nineteenth century, the members 
of which based themselves on Mozart and Beethoven, adding as 
time went on the influences of Bach and Brahms. It was a school 
very reverent of authority, very unwilling to try experiments, 
very suspicious of any sort of music which did not conform strictly 
to a rather narrow tradition. Yet it included certain interpreters 
whose lofty idealism, cramped as it was, could not be without a 
lasting influence, and though some of its main principles were 
fundamentally unsound, the emphasis which it laid upon the 
purely intellectual side of interpretation may still give us reason 
to remember it with gratitude, now that the leaders who had the 
power to give it vitality in the world of music are long since 
dead. 
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The pianists of this “classical” school were in a certain sense 
romantic on fundamental principle. They systematically accepted 
the doctrine that the sounds of the pianoforte were equivalent in 
value to the sounds of sustaining instruments. Improvements in 
mechanism continually gave them additional cause to maintain 
this doctrine, and a “singing tone,” although a physical impossi- 
bility, was the object of their constant study. Human nature 
never finds much difficulty in believing what reason proves to be 
impossible, and we need not be surprised at the strange results 
to which this curious habit of thought conduced. It is responsible 
at a quite early stage for those peculiarly uncomfortable moments 
in the violin sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven at which the 
pianoforte delivers the principal melody, supported by single bass 
notes in the left hand, while the violin fills up the middle with 
a commonplace figure of accompaniment, in which the most 
devotedly analytical mind could never pretend to find a thematic 
value. When the violin plays pizzicato, there is no reason to 
complain of the arrangement; but it seems to have taken composers 
some little time to discover this device. 

It is possible to find occasional places in Beethoven, and 
even in Mozart, where the characteristic sound of the pianoforte 
is employed as a rhythmical noise rather than a musical note or 
combination of notes. In Mozart’s Rondo alia turca the heavy 
chords of A major in the left hand near the end obviously represent 
the big drum, cymbals and triangle, which in German are always 
called tiirkische MusiJc; this is not apparent on the pianoforte, 
but is unmistakable when the movement is played on the harpsi- 
chord. Such examples as we may find in Beethoven are generally 
of the freakish type which Sir George Grove used to associate 
with the epithet “unbuttoned.” Those of the romantics who kept 
themselves respectable did not perpetuate them; every note struck 
on the pianoforte was to have its definite musical value as part 
of a homogeneous harmonic system. 

The pianoforte writing of Schumann illustrates this well. 
Schumann, who thirty or forty years ago was regarded as the 
greatest of the romantics, is now the least esteemed of a school 
with which the younger generation seems to feel utterly out of 
touch. His musical material is commonplace, they say, even 
vulgar at times: at his best he borrows from Weber and early 
Beethoven, at his worst he relapses into the slush of German 
Studentenlieder: his orchestral writing is impossible, his songs 
unendurably sentimental, his treatment of the pianoforte clumsy 
and monotonous in the extreme. Why then does middle age look 
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back to Schumann not only as the most lovable of all composers, 
but as one of the most daring and original, both in musical inven- 
tion and in the technical handling of the pianoforte above all 
other instruments? It is a problem which we must try to solve 
scientifically, without appeals to sentiment, without horror at the 
iconoclastic tendency of youth. 

Schumann is in fact the most complete expression of a certain 
phase of romanticism. His period had already classified certain 
ideas as romantic, it knew it was romantic itself, it thought it 
would be romantic to express those ideas in music. Hence Schu- 
mann is one of the most allusive of all romantic composers. His 
entire personality depends musically on association, and just 
because he is a pure musician who experiences everything through 
the medium of music, his allusions and associations are always 
musical and not realistic. Thus when he wishes to recall some 
external idea, maternity, young manhood, the German forest, the 
German Rhine, the idea expresses itself to his mind through the 
medium of an associated musical sound — a cradle song, a student’s 
song, a fanfare of horns, a vintage song or cathedral music. And 
so intimately is the idea bound up with the associated melody 
that he forgets to apply to the melody the ordinary canons of 
musical criticism. However humble and trivial the song, judged 
simply as a piece of music, it is immeasurably ennobled in his 
mind because it symbolizes for him an essentially noble idea. 
He confuses in fact association (which may be of the most hap- 
hazard kind) with direct expression. This is essentially romantic. 
And this is one reason why Schumann is dead to the younger 
generation; the ideas are still noble, and will always be so, but the 
musical themes by which he knew them have lost their significance. 

It was only natural then that Schumann should be attracted 
to the pianoforte above all other instruments. It was, as I have 
said, the instrument best suited for music dependent on association, 
and it was the instrument best suited for the expression of that 
exaggerated rhythmical energy of a very primitive type which is one 
of Schumann’s most striking characteristics. It was his energy 
and enthusiasm that endeared him to us a generation ago; the 
humble simplicity of his themes only needed earnestness and 
conviction of performance to make them sound splendid and 
inspiring. One of the chief prophets of Schumann in those days 
used to say contemptuously of Mendelssohn, “the faster you play 
him the better he sounds”; the younger generation add thereto 
“and I suppose the more effect you want to get out of Schumann, 
the louder you must play him.” 
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There is no doubt that the school of pianists who devoted 
themselves to Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms exercised a very 
valuable influence among amateurs in developing a manly and 
intellectual sense of interpretation — an influence perhaps under- 
rated by a generation which is fortunately too young to recollect 
the epoch of Henri Herz and Brinley Richards. But this influence 
was valuable only in one direction. It was an influence that in 
other directions was positively deleterious, in that it encouraged 
the amateur to take technique for granted, to dash at a composition 
and give a rough impression of it rather than to study it carefully, 
to ignore, nay, even to despise what it called “the subtle seductions 
of colour.” Nor was this influence confined to pianoforte-playing 
alone. In the days of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven the piano- 
forte had taken only a small part in the realm of chamber-music; 
for all three composers the string quartet was the ideal combination 
of instruments. But from the death of Beethoven to the end of 
the nineteenth century composers of chamber-music were seldom 
happy unless they could combine the strings with the pianoforte. 
The string quartet was not congenial to Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn, and although Brahms and Dvorak practised it with more 
success, it will probably be admitted by most musicians that their 
pianoforte trios, quartets and quintets are more characteristic of 
their genius. 

We may indeed see the beginnings of this new development 
in the later trios of Beethoven. In the trios of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn the pianoforte is always the leader of the group: 
the principle is pushed to its extreme in the well-known trio of 
Tchaikovsky, in conception so touchingly beautiful, so monstrous in 
execution. The more natural balance of instruments, according 
to the ideas of that day, is obtained by setting four strings, rather 
than two or three, to match the pianoforte. But such works as 
the pianoforte quintets of Schumann, Brahms and Cesar Franck, 
however much their musical ideas may claim our admiration, 
inevitably tempted performers into an increasing coarseness and 
roughness of performance, which could not fail to make itself 
apparent in string quartets as well. It was lucky that Brahms 
was able towards the end of his life to find salvation through his 
newly awakened interest in the clarinet as a chamber-instrument. 

Even more serious damage was done in the department of 
vocal music. The very root and foundation of all music was 
corrupted, and it may be years before the art recovers from the 
injury which it has sustained. For the ruin of singing, Wagner 
has generally been held responsible, and if Wagner is to blame, 
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Beethoven is partly responsible for leading him astray. But it 
must be remembered that Beethoven, and even Wagner, wrote 
at a time when real singing was still respected and studied. It is 
not every one who can give an adequate performance of the solos 
or even of the choral parts of the Ninth Symphony and the Mass 
in D, but on the rare occasions when those works are sung, and 
really sung, by singers who possess not only the requisite physical 
strength but an irreproachable vocal technique as well, we realize 
that Beethoven was cruelly exacting to the human voice only 
because he knew that the human voice alone could interpret 
ideas of such vastness and grandeur. 

As regards Wagner, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
he insisted on pure singing from his interpreters. One proof of 
his appreciation of real singing is the frequent prevalence of sound 
over sense in his librettos — Wagalaweia, hojotoho and the rest. 
Another is his choice of such singers as Heinrich Vogl — the only 
singer I have ever heard who could interpret Mozart’s Don Ottavio — 
and Lilli Lehmann, who tells us in her autobiography that Norma 
“should be sung and acted with fanatical consecration !” That was 
in the old days when Wagner was so strange to musicians that 
he needed full-blooded singing to show how vocal his music really 
was. But when Wagner’s music came to be well-known — thanks 
no doubt largely to the pianoforte as a disseminator of musical 
culture — singers (if I may charitably call them so) began to realize 
the disastrous principle that just as the pianoforte could indicate 
the sounds which listeners remembered having heard from the 
orchestra, so they, too, might indicate by a pianoforte treatment 
of the larynx the sounds which the composer had intended to be 
sung. It was a style of barking which has been generally associated 
with Wagner’s name, because Wagner’s operas were the quickest 
road to such success as is expressed in terms of lucrative engage- 
ments and laudatory press-cuttings: but it was a common disease 
in all concert-rooms and spread its infection even to English choral 
singing. 

I shall be told that it is absurd to attribute this devastation 
of the art of singing to the influence of the pianoforte, because 
Wagner himself was a very mediocre pianist. And it is curious 
to note in this connection that Brahms, who was at one time a 
pianist of some repute, was at his very best in writing songs, songs 
indeed in which the sense of vocal phrase was so powerful that the 
literary values are often completely dominated by it, whereas his 
pianoforte writing is in many cases nothing short of barbarous. 
The fact is that the general musical characteristics of a given 
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period depend not on the output of its isolated men of genius, 
but on the general musicianship of the average man both amateur 
and professional. Viewing musical history from this standpoint, 
the most notable feature of the nineteenth century is the enormous 
number of pianofortes, accompanied by a correspondingly vast 
publication of pianoforte-arrangements. This obviously signifies 
a corresponding multitude of players, most of whom we can 
conveniently designate as strummers. It is therefore not surprising 
that we have subconsciously arrived at the disastrous condition 
of regarding the pianoforte, rather than the voice, as the normal 
means of producing music. 

III. 

Could the complete harpsichord and pianoforte works of 
J. S. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms be suddenly obliterated 
from our knowledge, we might deplore the loss of much immortal 
music, but we should still feel that the position of those composers 
(except possibly Schumann) remained unaltered. To treatDomenico 
Scarlatti, Liszt and Chopin in the same way would be practically to 
obliterate those composers altogether. To them the keyboard was 
not just one among many outlets of expression, but almost the only 
means by which they could convey their ideas to the minds of 
their audience. Such concentration, even in the case of composers 
below the first rank, necessarily leads to considerable expansion 
of the resources offered by the particular instrument. A composer 
who feels that he has the orchestra at his disposal will probably 
not want to waste time in trying to obtain from the pianoforte 
effects which he can more easily obtain elsewhere: he will be 
content for the most part to proceed on traditional lines, making 
innovations only when they are the outcome of what is a new 
thought, not merely a new effect of sound. We see this, generally 
speaking, in the late works of Beethoven. There are, it is true, 
certain new colour-effects produced, but they are the result of 
and almost always completely overshadowed by the expression 
of the musical thought itself, an expression still based on the 
classical principle that a note sounded on the pianoforte is fully 
equivalent to the same note sung or sounded on another instrument. 

With Domenico Scarlatti, Liszt and Chopin the case is 
different. If we accept the common comparison of pianoforte 
music with black-and-white drawing, we may say that, whereas 
the classical school insisted on firm outlines, sometimes even on 
the precision of the architect’s office, these other composers adopted 
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rather the methods of those artists who carefully avoid drawing 
a single line accurately but obtain vivid and fascinating effects 
of sunlight and texture by free and bold indication of shadows, 
leaving the spectator’s imagination to complete the picture. They 
start definitely from the principle that their notes are not real 
sounds, but merely indications of them; they assume in their 
hearer’s minds a general familiarity with the music of the day, 
and stimulate imagination, not by attempting to present essential 
forms, but by ingenious complications of subsidiary and accessory 
ideas. In this sense Domenico Scarlatti, in spite of his date, in 
spite of his clear-cut logic, is to be classed as a romantic, little 
though he may appear to have in common with Liszt. They are 
romantic in so far as their music is music about music, rather 
than music about life; they are classical in that they accept their 
instrument frankly for a sham, and never pretend that it is any- 
thing else. 

To dissect the personality of Liszt would require a whole 
volume, and I dare not attempt here more than the roughest 
indications. His style is derived in the first instance from that 
of Weber. It is curious that Weber, the feeblest and emptiest of 
all the romantic composers, should yet have been so outstanding 
a personality that not a single romantic composer, not even 
Chopin, who is needless to say by far the greatest of them, can 
be explained without reference to him. Now Weber, put shortly, 
is in the main Rossini arranged for the pianoforte. Almost every 
mannerism that we recognize as typical of Weber may be traced 
in the airs of Tancredi and Semiramide, where we may note, perhaps 
with surprise, the classic dignity of the born Italian, the born 
singer. Why, one wonders, do these noble and passionate phrases 
sound so flashy and rhetorical under Weber’s fingers? It is because 
the pianoforte (we must not forget that Weber was a pianoforte 
virtuoso) gives them a feverish over-emphasis; the indolent bar- 
carolle becomes a leaping waltz, the stately procession a military 
strut. To this foundation Liszt adds the Satanic wizardry of 
Paganini, the tender sentiment of Schubert (Rossini again, seen 
through a different temperament) the still tenderer sentimentality 
of Bellini, later on, a touch of Magyar folk-song, more consciously 
acquired than innate, in spite of his ancestry, and eventually, the 
pious musical phraseology of the age which proclaimed the Im- 
maculate Conception and invented the harmonium to sing its 
praises. It was only a pianist who could assimilate so many 
influences. They were nearly all second-hand to begin with, and 
the only way to present them effectively was to treat them as 
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holy relics, vaporous shapes, faint exhalations, dreams not to be 
evoked but by the magician’s touch. 

Here, too, we see another essential feature of romanticism — 
the visible person of the player. Beethoven stands already near 
enough to the romantics to make us feel thankful that his deafness 
made it impossible for him to become a travelling virtuoso. He 
wrote his thoughts down that others might interpret them. Liszt 
comes before the public himself to perform the act of creation. 

So much exaggeration has been practised in writing about 
Liszt, whether by his admirers or his detractors, that it is difficult 
to analyse him dispassionately. Indeed to analyse dispassionately 
so passionate a personality seems almost blasphemous to either 
side. I confess that I find him far too fascinating as a subject 
for dissection for me to consider his music from an ethical stand- 
point. And it is most important that modern musicians and 
modern critics should study Liszt in this way, not merely because 
he is the foundation of modern pianoforte-playing and pianoforte 
composition, but also because his very shortcomings as a com- 
poser of real music make it comparatively easy for us to observe 
the technical principles underlying his method . 1 If he arouses no 
emotions in us, so much the better; we must study him as we 
study strict counterpoint, free from secondary distractions. 

The first thing to note is the new conception of the pianoforte 
as a solo instrument in the grand manner. This is not due to 
Liszt alone, it is true, but Liszt is the most noteworthy represen- 
tative of the public virtuoso type. The classical sonatas, from 
C. P. E. Bach onwards, had been written for domestic consumption; 
even the concertos, like the symphonies of that day, were more 
what we should class as chamber-music — indeed a concerto of 
C. P. E. Bach is a much quieter style of composition than the 
pianoforte quintets of Brahms or Cesar Franck. Further, we 
must remember that the pianoforte had always been for obvious 
reasons the instrument of extemporization, an art which in classical 
times was constantly practised in public. Those who could not 
extemporize themselves could buy extemporizations ready-made 
by all the composers of the day — preludes, toccatas, fantasias, 
impromptus, to say nothing of fugues, for the fugue is above all 
others the ideal extemporary form — at any rate for those who 
have the requisite genius. 

Secondly, let us consider the resources of the instrument 
itself. It is not necessary here to go into the history of successive 

*1 refer not to the technique of pianoforte-playing but to the technique of com- 
position for the pianoforte. 
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advantages in manufacture. The modern instrument, in spite of 
improvements in resonance, in action, in quality of tone, remains 
in fundamental principle the same as it was in Liszt’s early days. 
A string is set in vibration by a hammer — an initial impact of 
a certain violence, followed by a gradual diminution of the sound. 
The violence of the initial impact can be adjusted exactly by 
the action of the finger on the key, and the range from soft to 
loud is, especially on a modern instrument, extremely wide. 
Whether it is possible, however, to alter the quality as apart from 
the intensity of any given note is a much-debated question. 
Pianists will probably say that there can be no doubt about it 
for a moment — have not the teachers catalogued and classified as 
many varieties of touch as there were smells in the streets of 
Cologne? Men of science, on the other hand, while admitting 
that the problem presents difficulties of great mathematical 
complexity, tend to think that the quality of a note cannot 
possibly be altered by any variety of touch . 1 

“Good touch,” says Professor W. B. Norton 2 of Belfast, 
“consists in the power to produce fine gradations of intensity 
and in complete mastery of legato and the use of the pedal.” 
Mr. Spencer Pickering, P. R. S ., 3 similarly maintains that the 
apparent difference of quality is due to varying intensity and 
length of one note as compared with other notes struck simul- 
taneously or not, in the course of a piece of music. A further 
difference is due to pedalling. 

It is in fact the right-hand pedal which gives the pianoforte 
an advantage possessed by no other instrument to any appreciable 
extent. A pianoforte without the pedal would be almost as 
limited in its effects as a violin without a bow. For the principal 
value of the pedal is not merely to sustain sounds when the finger 
for some reason is obliged to release the key, but to reinforce 
sounds by allowing other strings to vibrate in sympathy with 
them. To what extent and in what precise ways these sympathetic 
vibrations affect the “colour” of the pianoforte is a matter for 
acousticians to investigate: but it is hardly necessary to point 
out that even if the ear is a very unsafe guide in attempting to 
estimate qualities of sounds, it is none the less obvious that a 
rearrangement of the overtones by sympathetic reinforcement 
must necessarily have some considerable effect on the quality 
which these overtones produce. 

1 See a very interesting correspondence on the subject of “Pianoforte Touch,” 
in Nature, May, June and July, 1913. 

2 Nature, 10 July, 1913. 


3 Ibid., 31 July, 1913. 
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Professor G. H. Bryan, F. R. S ., 1 who is inclined to believe 
that difference of quality is obtainable by difference of touch, 
concludes his arguments with the very pointed remark that “the 
average pianoforte pupil has too much to do with learning exe- 
cution to trouble about ‘touch,’ and very few professionals produce 
variations in the quality of their notes at all approaching the 
possible maximum.” 

The enormous importance of “touch” in pianoforte-playing is 
in fact only just beginning to be realized. There are, it is true, 
plenty of amateurs whose touch is agreeable enough to make up 
for other technical deficiencies; there are a fair number of pro- 
fessional pianists whose touch seldom offends. But there are very 
few indeed who possess a complete mastery over a really wide 
range of tone-quality, and make full use of this mastery as a 
means of intellectual interpretation. I venture to doubt whether 
Liszt himself realized its possibilities as they are realized by such 
a player as Ferruccio Busoni; Chopin, on the other hand, while 
confining himself to a much smaller field of pure technique, must 
have had an unparalleled sensitiveness to the values of delicate 
gradations. 

Professor Bryan initiated the correspondence in Nature, from 
which I have quoted, in connexion with experiments on the 
pianola . 2 The pianola supplies one interesting test for the way 
in which different composers treat the pianoforte. A later corres- 
pondent found that, whereas the pianola could render Beethoven’s 
sonatas “acceptably,” it failed completely with the nocturnes and 
ballades of Chopin. To this I would add that Lizst is of all 
composers the one who is most effective on the pianola, and I 
venture to think that most people would be in fairly general 
agreement with these views. Now it is obviously absurd to 
suggest that Beethoven and Liszt are both greater composers 
than Chopin, and equally absurd to suggest the opposite. The 
pianola test has in fact nothing to do with the musical merits 
of the three, but applies solely to their methods of handling 
the pianoforte. The explanation is that, in the case of Beethoven, 
as I have suggested earlier, the musical thought is so completely 
independent of the means of presentation that it will dominate 
even a mediocre execution. With Liszt the handling of the 
instrument is so masterly that, even when delicacies of touch 
are ignored, the mere lay-out of the notes supplies an extra- 

1 Nature, 8 May, 1913. 

2 I hope I may be permitted to use the word “pianola to cover all mechanical 
pianoforte-players of the type. 
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ordinary variety of picturesque colour effects. Both Beethoven 
and Liszt in fact depend generally speaking on evenness and 
equality of touch, Beethoven because he accepts the pianoforte 
tone as the equivalent of the tone of other instruments, Liszt 
because the extreme simplicity of his musical idea allows him to 
design his colour effects in large patches, covering a whole phrase 
or more. 

The inequalities of human performance may sometimes pro- 
duce a pleasing play of light and shade on the regular texture of 
these broad surfaces, but there are indeed many cases where a 
perfect homogeneity of tone quality, such as is exceedingly difficult 
of achievement by a pianist, is positively demanded; e. g., in the 
quasi-geometrical patterns of the Variations on Weinen, Klagen. 
On the other hand, the ballades and nocturnes of Chopin, depending 
as they often do on an etherealized recollection of Bellini’s arias, 
demand a more subtle delicacy of colour-gradation. “Complete 
command of all varieties of colour,” says Sir Charles Stanford 1 
with his invariable penetrating insight, “is the almost exclusive 
possession of the human voice.” Liszt could seldom do more than 
transcribe Bellini; Chopin’s genius interprets him. If we have ever 
heard the operas sung, Liszt can recall the singer to our imagination; 
Chopin goes further, makes us almost feel that not even Malibran 
herself could have suffused those tender melodies with an inspir- 
ation so enchanting. 

Transcriptions were the principal works of Liszt’s first period, 
and he remained a transcriber all his life. For if, as Busoni 
says, “notation is in itself the transcription of an abstract idea” 
and “again, the performance of a work is also a transcription,” 
then surely pianoforte-music, more than any other kind of music, 
is transcription in its very essence. The Virginalists, Domenico 
Scarlatti, C. P. E. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven himself, were, as we 
have just seen, all of them transcribers when they sat down to 
their keyboards, and if Liszt has had to bear most of the bad 
reputation attaching to transcriptions, it is because he happened 
to be the prince of transcribers and a poor composer of original 
music. For even what he thought was original was in a sense 
transcription — either a transcription of non-musical ideas, or a 
transcription of musical ideas that already connoted certain definite 
associations — the typical romantic method — or of ideas which he 
may have thought were his own, but which were only his ideas 
about Schubert, Weber or Schumann. It makes no difference 


1 Musical Composition, London, 1911. 
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whether he writes for the pianoforte or for the orchestra. Indeed 
his symphonic poems are pianoforte music even more than Schu- 
mann’s symphonies are, for they are better planned for the 
pianoforte. Their orchestration is effective enough, but they 
almost always proclaim their pianoforte origin: the single bass 
note at the beginning of a bar, the other parts coming in after 
a quaver’s rest, the long sustained chords 'pianissimo that vainly 
try to reproduce the effect of the pedal, the overwhelming pre- 
dominance given to the harp — these are sufficient indications. 

The musician who hates transcriptions has often good enough 
grounds for his hatred. A transcription is a commentary, just 
as much as an analytical programme; and he may reasonably say 
that it is an insult to his intelligence and his imagination. But 
commentaries are not all of them foolish, and if our serious musician 
is willing to listen to a lecture on Bach delivered in the ordinary 
way, why should he be indignant over a lecture on Bach that is 
played in Bach’s own language — the normal language in fact of 
all musicians — music itself? Our serious musician may perhaps 
reply that he resents some comparatively simple and straight- 
forward piece of old music being made to sound enormously 
elaborate and insuperably difficult to play. To this I would say 
that if a transcription sounds difficult it is either badly written 
or badly played. A really great artist makes the most complicated 
music sound clear, easy and natural — herein lies one of the best 
tests of good playing . 1 

IV. 

It is mainly from Liszt that the modern school of advanced 
pianoforte-music is descended. But the interrelation of modern 
pianoforte-writing with modern orchestration and modern har- 
mony presents a complicated problem compared with which the 
unravelling of Liszt’s own personality is simplicity itself. The 
pianoforte remains always the instrument of associations, and 
associations, like parasites, increase and multiply in all arts as 
time goes on, their birthrate being very considerably encouraged 
by modern facilities for popular dissemination. 

The discords of modern harmony arise out of two main 
causes, first, the ruthless contrapuntal independence of part- 
writing, and secondly the acceptance of chords, dissonant and 
consonant alike, as effects of timbre. A mixture-stop in an organ 

*If my serious musician goes on to say that transcriptions of Bach’s organ works 
only sound like a pianoforte duet in which the two performers cannot keep together, 
then I cordially agree with him. 
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sounds the common chord of every single note on the keyboard; 
but its general effect is one of timbre alone, without any conscious 
reference to harmony. We know that any single note may be 
split up into its component harmonics, and that timbre depends 
on the relative intensities of these; then why should we not 
construct new timbres synthetically, by sounding several notes 
together? If the organist may harmonize a melody in consecutive 
major thirds, fifths and octaves, why should not the pianist, or 
any one else, harmonize it in consecutive seconds, fourths, or 
sevenths? It amounts to no more than pulling out a different 
stop. The pianoforte is obviously the most practical instrument 
on which to try experiments of this kind, and so about 1887 there 
rises on the world of music that delightfully quaint and enter- 
taining composer Erik Satie, followed by Debussy, Ravel, Leo 
Ornstein and others. And if even Gounod experimented with the 
device of “playing on the cracks” — i. e., striking seconds — in his 
charming little Dodelinette, why should we be taken aback when 
Busoni in his Sonatina seconda writes rapid scales in consecutive 
seconds? And who shall say that the pianoforte is not a labour- 
saving device when the same Sonatina opens with an effect for 
which Berlioz would have required two men at least, one to hold 
the cymbal by its strap and the other to beat on it with the 
baguettes d’ Sponge? 

Modern composers are in fact realizing more fully than ever 
that the pianoforte, being a percussion instrument, is the best 
possible medium for which to transcribe the effects of other 
instruments of percussion. A clerical Second Empire produced 
Lefebure-Wely’s Les Cloches du Monastere, and perhaps a future 
historian may connect up the unending tintinnabulations of the 
modern French and English school with the revival of plain-song 
and other mediae valisms. But these bells are not all church bells, 
nor are they the only noises that have passed into music. Alkan 
gave us a clever pianoforte picture of an express train — just such 
an absurd train as Erckmann-Chatrian described in the story of the 
blacksmith — and Vaughan Williams in the “London Symphony” 
has suggested the jingling carthorses on their way to Covent 
Garden and the skidding of motor-omnibuses in Piccadilly. 
Debussy’s amusing Minstrels are a step nearer primaeval barbarism 
than Alkan’s Le tambour bat aux champs . The noisier our street 
life becomes, the more insistent is the need for musical sounds 
that can penetrate it, and it is exactly the instruments of percussion 
— bells, “sick giants” (I don’t know what their trade name is, nor 
how they make the noise, but the effect is certainly percussive) 
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and street pianofortes — which force themselves most irresistibly 
on the unwilling ear. And so it is in the percussion department 
that the modern orchestra is most characteristic. It cannot make 
very much difference to an audience whether a composer uses a 
third hautboy or a cor anglais, a tuba or a bass trombone; but the 
harp, the xylophone, the glockenspiel, the celesta and the timplipito 
arrest attention at once. Moreover the attentive concert-goer 
will notice even in the treatment of wind and strings an in- 
creasing love of short sharp attacks rather than sustained tones. 
Bellini was accused of treating the orchestra as an overgrown 
guitar: is it not the tendency of modern composers to turn the 
orchestra into a monstrous pianoforte? 

I do not in the least wish to quarrel with the tendencies of 
modern pianoforte music, considered as a thing by itself. On the 
contrary, it is certainly the modern composers who have best 
understood the instrument. To criticize their works as music 
would be beyond the scope of this paper. But it is clear that the 
modern treatment of the instrument demands generally, and may 
very likely demand more and more urgently, a standard of technique 
very far beyond the abilities of the average amateur. This is in 
some ways a positive advantage, because if the immense possi- 
bilities of the pianoforte are only to be exploited by those specialists 
who dedicate their lives to it, we may perhaps find amateurs 
giving up the pianoforte in despair and preferring to devote their 
attention to other means of making music. What the effect of the 
pianola on musical intelligence will be it is difficult to forecast. 
Under the hands and feet of a skilled operator it can produce an 
astonishingly successful imitation of a good player; but accom- 
plished pianolists are almost as rare as accomplished pianists, and 
the average energetic and unintelligent manipulator is probably 
contributing disastrously towards the deadening of our nerves to 
the appreciation of finely graded tone. Moreover, the pianola 
suffers at present from the serious drawback that its mechanism 
for controlling the pedal necessarily hampers to some extent the 
use of precisely that device which as I have said before is the 
most essential advantage of the pianoforte, a device which in 
modern music demands an ever increasing skill and subtlety in 
the method of its employment. The pianola then, valuable as it 
may be for the popularization of all kinds of music, is more likely 
to intensify the evil effects of the pianoforte than to direct our 
taste towards the understanding of its true individuality. 

The problem of the pianola and its influence may indeed well 
be one of the gravest importance in musical education and 
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appreciation. For as it is, the pianoforte already completely domi- 
nates practically the whole of modern music in one way or another. 
The tempered scale and its offshoot the whole-tone scale, so 
fiercely denounced by a certain school of teachers, are, I think, 
among the least of the evils which it has imposed upon us. Far 
worse is its tyranny of stress accent, leading inevitably to vul- 
garization of rhythm, to the acceptance of false values in quality 
of sound, to an indifference towards sustained melodic writing — 
and therefore a fortiori towards contrapuntal writing, since 
counterpoint consists in the combination of melodies — and, as 
a general result of all these things, to a dangerous atrophy of our 
power of thinking in music. 

To overthrow this tyranny is impossible. We cannot send 
out emissaries into all parts of the earth to destroy every single 
pianoforte that exists. Even if we could, the musical antiquaries 
would be reconstructing them, not for general use of course, but 
for purposes of scientific investigation — “we must hear what this 
old music really sounded like on the original instruments for 
which it was intended!” There is only one remedy: we must 
give audiences something better. The unsophisticated are quite 
ready to accept it. It is ready to hand — it has always been so 
and always will be. It needed no invention: it was created for 
us. It is music itself, the first and only instrument. Will no one 
revive the lost art of singing? 



GESTURE AND SCENERY IN 
MODERN OPERA 

By JOHN PALMER 


I N discussing the modern production of Opera it is unnecessary 
to go beyond Wagner. Wagner, who left nothing as he found 
it, not only started the producers upon a new career, he also 
provided them with a philosophy which purported to raise a 
respectable handicraft to the level of a deep, hieratic mystery. 
We find in Wagner’s “Opera and Drama” a clearer suggestion of 
that shadow-show towards which Mr. Gordon-Craig is now groping 
than is contained in any of the modern books. In stage-craft, as 
in music and song, Wagner, who simply sets out to prove that his 
own dramas were the only possible dramas, proved more than he 
was aware of. His deep discussion of the function of gesture and 
stage representation in opera still remains the most convenient 
point from which to approach the most modern developments. 

“Opera and Drama” is perhaps the greatest piece of special 
pleading in literature. Those critics who have been content to 
exclaim against its portentous, hopeless and needless difficulty — 
who see in Wagner’s prose works little more than a deplorable 
evidence of the author’s pugnacity and conceit — have chosen to 
deny themselves much light and wisdom. It is true that, if 
Wagner’s operas were destroyed, Wagner’s prose works would be 
unintelligible. But the difficulty of Wagner’s prose works almost 
disappears if we read them as foot-notes and prefaces to his music- 
dramas. Wagner’s prose works in every line and paragraph have 
a direct bearing upon his own practise. The vast and general 
statements which sprawl across his pages seemingly without 
system — statements which to the casual reader are formless and 
vague — become quite definite and clear when we remember that 
Wagner is writing, not a self-supporting thesis as he cunningly 
pretends, but an apt and strictly pertinent defence of some 
particular musical or literary habit of his own. Wagner in his 
writings upon Opera is vague and general, and leaves out all the 
instances which might clinch his propositions, because he is 
thinking always of his own works — of a passage in Tristan or 
Siegfried — and does not realise that the general reader is usually 
a less complete Wagnerian than Wagner. Besides, it would 
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hardly do for him systematically to lighten the obscurity of his 
philosophic apothegms with quotations from his own works. That 
would give away the very special character of his special pleading. 
Wagner liked to think that the world had waited centuries for his 
music dramas; that they were the fulfilment of a primaeval 
purpose; that they could be justified by the nature of things. 
For this reason he prefers to talk in the largest and most general 
terms without pettifogging references to texts and examples. 
These must be supplied by the reader; and, if the reader cannot 
supply them, the reader, more often than not, will be unable to 
form the least idea as to what Wagner is talking about. 

This is as true of what Wagner has written concerning 
scenery and gesture in drama as of what he has written concerning 
music and speech. His metaphysics of scenery and gesture are 
unreadable till we remember what were Wagner’s personal prac- 
tises and prejudices in these matters. Unless we know what 
concrete thing it is which Wagner has in his mind, and wants 
to prove or defend, the statements and arguments of Wagner 
concerning scenery and gesture are like a game of chess for those 
who do not know the rules. If, however, we have learned 
the rules — if, that is, we read his philosophy of gesture from 
our knowledge of what Wagner liked to do with paint, card- 
board and with the arms and legs of his singers — the game is 
plain enough. 

We have to remember that Wagner yearned after the theatre 
long before he had learned to yearn after Beethoven. He started 
as a youthful writer of solemn tragedy. As a very young man 
he positively delighted in the smell and atmosphere of the stage. 
This first enthusiasm for things theatrical never left him. A 
childish pleasure in the daubs and haberdashery of the theatre 
lived on side by side with his mature passion for music and his 
quite respectable talent for verse. 

A very striking and amusing instance of Wagner’s delight in 
the mechanism of his stage and of the extremity of his anxiety 
that nothing should thwart his ingenious devices has just been 
offered us in the memoirs of Mme. Lilli Lehmann. Mme. 
Lehmann was dear to Wagner because she sang his music very 
beautifully and also sympathised with all his troubles as a stage 
manager. Wagner addresses her affectionately as “dear child” and 
“most excellent child.” It is not surprising therefore that she is 
able to tell us some of those trivial things about her Master 
which are so important and precious to the biographer. One of 
her best pages relates how, when the Rhinemaidens at Bayreuth 
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first saw the perilous machine in which Wagner required them to 
simulate the movements of a mermaid, they were one and all 
seized with giddiness and dismay. Finally Riezl, “brave as 
death,” climbed into the suspended belt, and showed that the 
thing could be done without loss of life. Mme. Lehmann shortly 
followed, and all was well. But it is Wagner we are watching; 
and of Wagner it is quite simply recorded that he shed tears of 
delight! He probably thought more of the Rhinemaidens’ swim- 
ming machine than he did of their music. It all seems very 
childish to the artists and mechanicians of the modern stages at 
Moscow or Berlin; but we need not be unduly sorry for Wagner’s 
curious enthusiasm. It is true that Wagner’s stage, on its mechani- 
cal and plastic side, is as bad as anything which the obliging 
Parisians perpetrated for Meyerbeer. On the other hand, if it 
had not been for Wagner’s boyish enthusiasm for cardboard, 
dragons and toy castles, we should never have had the music- 
dramas at all. Wagner would have invented instead the symphonic 
poem, and have taken to himself the laurels which only after a 
generation we are now according to Liszt. We must take the 
cardboard, the paint, the limelight, and the stuffed birds of 
Wagner as an unfortunate but necessary part of the Wagnerian 
system; and we must never for a moment forget in reading “Opera 
and Drama,” or in discussing Wagner’s influence on modern 
operatic scenery, that in these matters Wagner was never more 
than a little boy at the pantomime. 

But this little boy was able and ready to prove out of history 
and psychology and metaphysics and religion, not only that his 
cardboard was essential to Siegfried and Parsifal, but that Mozart 
and Shakespeare failed because they did not appreciate its neces- 
sity. This brings us to Wagner’s formal theory of stage scenery, 
a thing, let us remember, not arising out of Wagner’s contemplation 
of the nature of things, as he pretends, but simply invented to 
show that he was right, whereas Mozart and Shakespeare by no 
fault of their own were hopelessly wrong. 

There are two important passages in the Third Part of “Opera 
and Drama” wherein Wagner philosophically justifies the appara- 
tus of his stage. These passages are an excellent illustration of 
Wagner’s method of stating, with the reader’s interpretative and 
intelligent help, his own particular and personal fancies in terms 
of universal philosophy. 

I may therefore the more readily be allowed here to state in 
the plainest possible English the position which Wagner ascribes 
to gesture and scenery in his dramas, even though this means 
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repeating much that is extremely familiar to musicians. We have 
in this case to begin with Wagner’s original distinction between 
intellect and feeling. It is axiomatic with Wagner that word- 
speech appeals to the intellect. It can render only what is “utter- 
able,” which in Wagner’s view means that it cannot render any 
of the precious things with which the highest art is concerned. 
Wagner usually thinks of art as appealing to intuitive feeling, as 
being concerned at its highest power with the “unutterable.” 
For him there are two ways of transcending the utterable, and of 
speaking directly to the soul through the senses. The first is the 
way of tonal speech. The second is the way of gesture, gesture 
including of course the dramatic and visible conduct and relations 
of all the people of the play and the setting in which they move. 
Whereas the poet simply defines in intellectual terms the grooves 
in which feeling shall run, the musician in his verse-melody, or 
more completely, in his orchestra, communicates to the hearer all 
the unutterable implications of the poet’s theme, while simul- 
taneously there is communicated to the spectator’s eye speechless 
messages corresponding with those he is receiving from the 
orchestra. It is not possible here to linger upon the thousand 
controversies this aesthetic system immediately raises. We are 
here only concerned to notice how high and important a function 
is assigned by Wagner to gesture and the scenic appeal. Virtually 
he puts the scenic artist and actor above the poet, for it is the 
scenic artist and actor, in equal alliance with the musician, who 
in Wagner’s system is allowed to carry the poet’s appeal beyond 
reach of the utterable. The poet speaks only to the intellect; 
the musician and the actor speak directly to the soul. 

There are some astonishing inferences to be drawn from this. 
Wagner so extravagantly delighted in his castles and toy dragons 
that he was ready to sweep aside the dramas of Shakespeare as 
mere stumbling-blocks in the progress of humanity towards the 
“Ring of the Nibelungen.” Shakespeare made no appeal to the 
physical eye; and would, as Wagner very rightly points out, have 
been horrified to see his plays presented as a stage pageant. 
Shakespeare, therefore, according to Wagner’s theory, failed 
altogether to achieve the unutterable. His plays spoke neither 
to the ear nor to the eye. Mozart appealed only to the ear, the 
pantomime of his operas being insignificant and unrelated to his 
music. It was Wagner’s special achievement— so he implies in 
his writings — to bring gesture into alliance with music, to be the 
first to run in leash the twin Pegasus destined to bear the modern 
tone-poet into the region where speech falters and is left behind. 
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It will perhaps be better, instead of setting out to show by 
theoretic argument the fallacies contained in Wagner’s reasoning, 
to indicate how the modern tendency is to abandon his conception 
of opera as a union upon equal terms of the arts poetic, plastic 
and musical. Practise has destroyed his impracticable theory; 
and practise has had for an ally the jealous particularism of the 
artist, who naturally tends to rest his appeal as exclusively as 
possible upon the art to which he himself is devoted. The normal 
musician has none of Wagner’s craving after theatrical brimstone, 
and he is seldom so constituted that his music must needs be 
fertilised by speech. Every experiment to combine the arts upon 
terms of equality has failed and was bound to fail. The theory 
happened to fit Wagner’s own temperament and needs; but it was 
false to the psychology of normal musicians and the normal 
audience. Experiment has shown what common sense might 
clearly have predicted. The literary aspect of Wagner’s theory 
we will for the moment leave on one side, though here the fallacies 
are most numerous and have been most completely exposed. 
We will deal primarily with Wagner’s attempt to run in leash 
his twin appeal to feeling through the eye (gesture) and through 
the ear (music). 

There are two ways of approaching the problem of the 
staging and playing of Opera. We may with Wagner regard 
gesture, action and scene as of parallel importance with the 
music, thus allowing the plastic appeal to assert itself, and to thrust 
itself upon the spectator. Or we may regard it as the function 
of the plastic and histrionic crafts of the theatre simply to frame, 
or at most decorate unobtrusively, the appeal of the music. We 
may take as particular instances of these two methods the Bay- 
reuth production of “Parsifal” and the Petrograd production of 
“Prince Igor.” The comparison is possibly a little unfair to 
Wagner’s method because “Parsifal” was almost in every detail 
of its presentation as repulsive an example of nineteenth century 
stagecraft as an opponent of Wagner’s theory could wish to 
cite; whereas the decoration of “Prince Igor” was perfect in 
execution as in principle. 

The distinction between “Prince Igor” and “Parsifal” is 
that in “Prince Igor” the decorators and actors aimed solely at 
framing the musician’s appeal, whereas in “Parsifal” they are 
expressly commanded by Wagner to assist and to interpret the 
music. In “Prince Igor” the decorators and actors desired to be 
inconspicuous. Their object was not to interfere or distract. 
The eye was to be quietly satisfied, so that the ear might be 
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entirely free. In “Parsifal,” on the other hand, the decorators 
and actors desired actively to intrude. The eye was to be forcibly 
arrested. An obvious bid for attention was continually urged. 
Let us examine these two methods a little more closely. “Prince 
Igor” for the moment we will put upon one side. We will consider 
first the case of “Parsifal” and its modern derivatives. 

Wagner’s idea was to produce, consonantly with his music, 
a lovely pageant in gesture and light and colour which should 
enhance and fortify the appeal of his music. Unfortunately 
Wagner had not the necessary gifts to carry out his own pro- 
gramme upon the plastic side. What he really does in “Parsifal” 
is to distract and distress the eye as continuously as he delights 
and satisfies the ear. It will be objected that the Bayreuth 
“Parsifal” does not prove that Wagner’s theory is unworkable, 
but only that Wagner was unable to work it. This, for the 
moment, we allow. At the same time the believers in Wagner’s 
theory can hardly claim that the failure of “Parsifal” is no 
argument whatever against the theory whereby the composer of 
“Parsifal” worked. The failure of “Parsifal” is practically 
inherent in the theory itself; for it witnesses conspicuously to 
the unlikelihood of ever finding Michael Angelo and Beethoven 
in one and the same artist. Even if it were desirable to make the 
simultaneous and perfect appeal to ear and eye at which Wagner 
was aiming, no one is less likely to be a competent painter and 
designer than the normal musician of genius. The musician of 
genius is usually the last person to have any real intimacy with 
the kindred arts. It is true that since Schumann and Berlioz 
started the literary or journalistic tradition among musicians, 
they have tended to expand in the direction of articulate speech — 
usually with rather unfortunate results. But musicians, normal 
and great, are usually deaf to the finer cadences of the poet and 
blind to the monstrous futility and ugliness of the old operatic 
stage. When the modern musician dabbles in philosophy, or 
humour, or the setting of scenes, he usually distresses those of 
his admirers who, though they are quite inferior musicians, 
understand these other matters rather well. Fortunately for the 
musician his audiences, which are musical, are not usually much 
more particular than he. Musical people are notoriously indiffer- 
ent, not only to the highest appeals of the sculptor and painter, 
but even to the decent comeliness required by ordinary citizens 
in a family residence or bank buildings. The concert rooms in a 
town are usually places that seem deliberately to have been made 
as unpleasant to the eye as possible, as though the musician 
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pointedly required his audience to receive his impressions solely 
by means of the cortical cells. The mere fact that concerts and 
recitals continue to be given in such places shows plainly enough 
that, when the ear is busy, the eye can discreetly omit to be 
employed. There must clearly be something wrong with a theory 
which requires every musician to have a taste for colour and pro- 
portion when it is notorious that not one musician in ten thousand 
objects to hearing beautiful music in places as ugly as the palm 
court of a first-class hotel. So far as Wagner’s theory is vitiated 
by the improbability of ever finding a musician-poet-architect to 
work it, “Parsifal” is a fair illustration of its weakness. 

But we are not under any need to cling to “Parsifal” with 
its stuffed birds, “spot-limes” and transformation scenes to show 
that Wagner’s theory is fallacious. In strict logic, “Parsifal” 
proves only that Wagner had not succeeded with his own system. 
He has not in the gesture and scenery of his theatre achieved 
high and unutterable things. He has not appealed in an equal 
degree to the ear and to the eye. 

The question still remains. Can this system really be worked, 
and, if it were possible to work it, would it be worth while? It is 
more than a generation since Wagner wrote “Opera and Drama” — 
a generation of restless experiment and continuous improvement 
in the arts and crafts of the theatre. How has history itself 
answered Wagner’s aspiration to see the appeal of music wedded 
with the appeal of the actor and scene-painter? 

History has answered Wagner with a flat negative. Musicians 
seized on Wagner’s great revolutionary idea, accepting his use of a 
drama or programme to shatter or to enlarge the old classical 
mould invented by the absolute musicians. But they utterly 
ignored all the rest. Music, having been as it were fertilised anew 
by a temporary union with the drama, sprang immediately away 
from its mate and followed the path of its own individual and 
specialised development. Musicians in a word turned from the 
Wagnerian music drama to the symphonic poem. Instead of 
running the twin appeal of eye and ear upon equal terms, they 
simply turned, as every artist in a special kind will turn, Wagner’s 
new source of musical inspiration to purely musical purposes. 
They even removed Wagner’s own operas from the stage to the 
concert room, and showed that in many ways they were the 
better for the change. Every party to the Wagnerian partnership 
behaved in exactly the same way. Wagner inspired them all to 
fresh efforts of discovery, but he did not inspire them to form a 
strict alliance. The scenic artist read “Opera and Drama,” and 
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went off by himself to study a new art of the theatre in which 
he speedily forgot all about the musician. The dramatic poet 
read “Opera and Drama,” and he, too, went off by himself to 
improve his poetry, quite undisturbed by any devouring wish to 
hear it sung to the accompaniment of a full orchestra. The 
musician read “Opera and Drama,” and, despite the modern 
tendency to take him seriously as a poet and thinker, he continued 
to content himself with expressing his deepest feelings in music, 
with occasional relief for his literary yearnings in letters to 
the newspapers or occasional heavy jesting upon the margin 
of his scores. When he wanted to write an opera — that is 
to say, when in addition to the orchestra he required also the 
human voice and the chorus — he went to the poet for a libretto, 
as in the bad old days of Mozart and Beaumarchais. The poet 
being found in his own particular corner, the musician when he 
wanted to have his opera mounted and decorated, went to look 
for the decorator. So it finally happens that Richard Strauss 
to-day, so far from respecting Wagner’s prophetic vision of the 
opera of the future as a blend of the arts, wisely allows Hofmanns- 
thal and Bakst to do their share of the work each in his own way. 

Wagner, in a word, has been unable to turn the arts from 
that path of specialisation and independence which is essential 
to their progress. Music, poetry, the dance (the dance is gesture 
in its purest form) — these arts may all touch and mutually inspire 
one another. It was Wagner’s inspired mission to bring them into 
a momentary contact whence they severally derived fresh energy 
to pursue their individual ways. But after the moment of contact, 
progress could only be made by each turning again to work out 
its own salvation. The arts of the poet, the musician and the 
dancer have each a logic of their own. Only by freely and dis- 
sociately following the genius of its being can music attain to 
expressing the highest of which it is capable. This equally applies 
to the poet, whose limitation to the region of mere intellect was 
one of Wagner’s crudest blunders — a blunder natural in a musician 
who had very little sense for the appeal of the greatest literature. 

The way of specialisation has been taken as consistently by 
the dance or gesture (which is now more especially our subject) 
as by the other forms of art. The modern history of these several 
arts since Wagner wrote is admirably illustrated by the way in 
which gesture or dance has tended utterly to dissociate itself from 
opera and drama. Wagner’s theory of gesture was that it began 
to attain to subtlety and deep significance in proportion as it 
became more firmly united with poetry and song. The pure 
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dance he describes as the most elementary form of gesture; and 
he regards it as the function of the poet and musician to carry it 
further and cause it expressively to convey to the eye the poet’s 
story and the musician’s feeling. Reduced to the strict and literal 
sense of plain terms Wagner puts pantomime — the gesture and 
play whereby his Siegfried or his Parsifal illustrate their authors’ 
musical meaning — above the unfettered dance which exists solely 
for itself. The progress of the arts was, he asserted, to bring 
together drama and the dance. The pure dance he regarded as 
he regarded absolute music: it needed to be linked up with poetry 
and song to make it of supreme significance. The drama or 
programme was to vitalise the dance, and start it upon fresh 
paths in the same way as it had vitalised the absolute music of 
Beethoven. 

Exactly the opposite of Wagner’s prophecy has occurred. The 
trend of the modern dancer is towards a dissociation and speciali- 
sing of his art. Like the musician he was inspired by the Wagnerian 
drama into a new field; but after the first inspiration he turned 
from the drama or pantomime and developed entirely along the 
lines of his own art. The history of the Russian ballet is the 
history of a gradual realisation that pantomime, far from enhancing 
the pure gesture of the dance by giving it a definite or programme 
significance, checked and thwarted its appeal at every turn. The 
pantomime ballet in which the Russian dancers have for many 
years most skilfully and faithfully persevered, has, regarded as 
gesture, proved at its best and loveliest to be little more than a 
danse manquS, or, regarded as drama, to be crude and confused. 
Accordingly the dancers of finest genius, notably M. Nijinski, 
have tended more and more to strike out the pantomime and to 
make the dance as absolute in its new, free, subtle forms as it 
was in the old days of the minuet or the gavotte. So far has the 
reaction gone against Wagner’s desire to harness gesture to the 
musical poet’s wheel that M. Nijinski has even smiled upon a 
suggestion made by me in the “Saturday Review” to take the 
purification of the dance a step further and to eliminate music, 
making the dance entirely self-sufficing and absolute. This, of 
course, is at this time impracticable. The dance is as yet 
in too elementary a stage. Its language is not yet sufficiently 
definite. We have nothing yet in the dance’s appeal to the eye 
to correspond with the established conventions of music. There 
is no well-tempered clavier of the dance, no such traditional, 
immediate and intelligible appeal to the eye as is the appeal of 
music to the ear. Possibly the dance will never be able to 
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stand alone as a significant and satisfying art, such as is the art 
of the poet or the art of the musician. That is not the point of 
this present argument. The mere fact that such speculations are 
in the air is enough for our purpose. That the dancer, having 
as far as possible eliminated the poet, should dream also of elim- 
inating the musician is proof enough, however impracticable the 
dream, that the present tendency is not towards, but away from, 
the union of the arts. 

Perhaps an even more significant sign of the modern tendency 
towards specialising the arts is afforded in the career of Mr. Gordon 
Craig. Mr. Craig began with the Wagnerian vision; but he speedily 
found that a union of the arts in the theatre was a self-destructive 
idea. He started, as a producer, with a simple postulate: namely 
that a real significant union of the arts upon terms of equality 
was impossible if W. wrote a play, X. mounted it, Y. directed its 
gesture, Z. composed its incidental music. He therefore set out 
to discover a theatre wherein the producer of the art-work should 
be absolute master and sole executor in vision and craft. The 
long story of his pilgrimage cannot here be related. Suffice it 
that Mr. Gordon Craig, being by genius a draughtsman and 
designer, has found it necessary, in order to achieve unity in his 
theatre, actually to eliminate everyone else. First he eliminated 
the actor, whose caprice and mobility naturally defeated the fixed 
and absolute intentions of a producer who thinks almost exclusively 
in colour and line. In place of the actor Mr. Craig desired a 
super-doll, whose gestures could be strictly regulated. The super- 
doll could be made absolutely to conform with the beautiful in 
gesture without irrelevant intrusion of the purely human. Second, 
he eliminated the poet, on the ground that the plastic appeal of 
gesture^-the language of pure rhythm in space towards which 
Mr. Craig is moving continually — has of itself significance enough 
to stand alone. Nothing now remains to Mr. Craig but music 
and gesture, music being overlooked merely because Mr. Craig, 
not being a musician, naturally regards it as no more than an 
insignificant accompaniment of the art in which he is primarily 
interested. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the modern 
tendency away from Wagner than this curious progress of Mr. 
Craig. He started with a firm belief in the union of the arts. 
He has instinctively arrived at a complete specialising of the one 
art for which he happens to have a natural genius. This progress 
is the more significant in that it was purely intuitive. Mr. Craig 
is quite unable to explain his own career. His writings purporting 
to do so are wholly mysterious; but his practise is clear enough. 
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Mr. Craig’s reasoning was simple, and his conduct inevitable. 
The union of the arts needed in the arts united a master of them 
all. Therefore he turned in practise away from union, and towards 
a special cultivation of the art in which he himself excelled. But 
there was another and an opposite line of progress, the line taken 
by Professor Reinhardt and by the directors at Petrograd. This 
was to encourage each artist to develop on his own lines, and then 
to bring them into partnership when their work was done. Let 
Humperdinck and Vollmoller and Stein each work out their own 
particular salvation, and then let them be regimented by a pro- 
ducer who will reconcile their special claims to attention and 
employ one to enhance the other. Or let Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Pushkin and Bakst be similarily organised, and put under a 
chief-of-staff who will regard their work from his own conception 
of the total effect required. Mr. Gordon Craig expressly mocks 
at this conception; and his logic in this respect is clear and un- 
answerable. Let us, however, persist in regarding practise rather 
than logic. How has this chief-of-staff conception worked? Does 
it actually in practise dodge the practicable impossibility of 
Wagner’s demand that, in the hands of one supreme artist, 
gesture and music should be allied upon equal terms? 

One of the most complete experiments yet made in this 
direction was recently afforded by the production in London of 
the “Coq d’Or.” So perfect was this production that a musician 
might well have enjoyed it for the music alone; a connoisseur in 
costume and setting, who could not understand a note of music, 
might have delighted in the performance simply as a feast for 
the eye; a purely literary audience might well have rejoiced in 
the libretto, even though he resented its obscuration by music 
which for him had no appeal; and finally, a lover of dancing and 
eloquent gesture, might regard the whole production as designed 
solely for his own delight. Wagner’s theory, found to be quite 
impracticable in the hands of one man, had here the best chance 
it will ever command of showing what it could achieve in the 
hands of half a dozen. Every difficulty of the Wagnerian system 
had been countered so far as organisation could counter it. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff had contributed his best music. The Russian 
soloists and chorus were picked musicians. The drama was good 
enough to live alone. The costumes of Mile. Gontcharova would 
have adorned a public gallery. The mimicry and dancing were 
as good as Europe could supply. Each of these separate appeals 
of independent contributors had been skillfully induced to agree 
one with another; and the practical difficulty of combining 
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significant gesture with significant music had been solved by giving 
the music to one set of people and the gesture to another. Mme. 
Dobrowolska sang E in alt. while Mme. Karsavina danced 
accordingly. M. Basile Petroff, sitting at ease with nothing to 
interfere with the perfect delivery of his notes, was supported by 
M. Adolf Bolm in the centre of the stage, making his music simul- 
taneously visible to the eye. 

What was the effect of this perfect illustration of the Wag- 
nerian theory? Virtually its effect was to disprove all that Wagner 
had assumed. We were able to feel, what might have been inferred 
from our experience of the working of the human mind, that the 
arts, far from reinforcing one another when allied upon equal 
terms, distracted the senses and confused the mind. The audience 
was in the position of a wireless receiver jammed by the simul- 
taneous reception of several messages. The continuous and lively 
appeal to the eye had firmly to be put on one side if we needed 
to get the full effect of the appeal to the ear. The theory was 
that we were contemplating a work of art every part of which 
helped us to receive and to understand the whole. The fact was 
that we were really trying to contemplate several works of art 
at once, each speaking an idiom of its own and each claiming to 
be received. It did not relieve our distress and confusion of mind 
that each work of art was trying to say the same thing as its 
fellow. We merely knew that gesture and music, far from helping 
one another, got continually in one another’s way. The happiest 
members of the audience were those to whom either the music or 
the gesture was secondary. Musicians who were blind to the 
gesture enjoyed the music, and choreographers who were deaf to 
the music enjoyed the gesture. Those who were more open to 
one appeal than the other either shut their eyes and opened their 
ears, or shut their ears and opened their eyes. Those in the 
audience who really suffered, and got little beyond a fidgetty 
sense of being continuously thwarted, were precisely those who 
realised that Wagner’s theory of significant gesture and significant 
music allied upon equal terms was being illustrated in a thoroughly 
competent and admirable fashion. They soon concluded that 
either the music or the gesture was enough. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
expressed in his score all that he desired to express concerning King 
Dodon. It did not help us in the least that M. Bolm was repeating 
King Dodon for us in another medium. On the other hand if one 
attended to M. Bolm, Rimsky-Korsakoff became superfluous. 

The strict inference of logic would be to abolish opera, and 
song, and dancing to music — any aesthetic appeal which requires 
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an alliance of the arts. But strict logic as usual leads us headlong 
into absurdity. The failure of the “Coq d’Or” to create in us a 
united and simple appeal does not mean that one art cannot come 
to terms with another. Otherwise we should have to regard most 
of the great music of the world as a great mistake. The fallacy 
which destroyed the “Coq d’Or” as a united work of art — which 
destroys also the fallacy of the Wagnerian system — is contained 
in a clause we have hitherto overlooked. An alliance of the arts 
is not only possible; it is approved by the sense and the need of 
all mankind, which has always insisted that words should go with 
music and music with the dance. The thing which is impossible 
is, not a union of the arts, but a union of the arts on equal terms. 

This brings us back to “Prince Igor.” Borodin’s Opera was 
produced on the assumption that, when music is in the ascendant, 
it is the duty of the subsidiary arts to be unobtrusive. It is 
impossible to attend with an equal concentration to half a dozen 
appeals at once; but, once we are clear that the main appeal is 
to be a musical appeal, we are well able to allow the allies of music 
to assure us that all is well. It would be wrong to say that the 
other arts do not matter at all so long as the music is divine and 
well rendered. This would be preaching to operatic producers an 
extreme doctrine of dinginess and squalor. But we must be quite 
clear that it is not the business of scenery and gesture in opera 
to compete with the music — to insist upon an independent appeal 
in its own idiom — but merely to decorate it. In place of the 
alliance upon equal terms, we must have an alliance in which one 
art or another is supreme. If the finer appeal belongs to the 
music, the rest must be no more than decoration. Otherwise we 
are simply setting up side by side two or more works of art, each 
claiming to be heard in a language of its own, each appealing to 
separate senses in the individual, and, in practise, each appealing 
in different relative degrees to different members of the audience. 

Philosophic or psychological justification of the truth of the 
decorative principle is hardly needed, for this truth has been 
justified by the tendency of modern practise in all the arts of the 
theatre. It is illustrated, not only in opera, but in the production 
of poetic drama. Wagner’s theories have had a deep influence, 
outside music, upon many people who would not dream of affiliating 
their conduct to his teaching. His elevation of the arts, which in the 
theatre should normally be decorative, into an alliance upon equal 
terms with music and song started our producers of Shakespeare 
upon a false pilgrimage, which for a generation has made of the 
poet a mannequin for theatrical haberdashers. Wagner himself 
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would have warned them against this foolish blunder; for, though 
Wagner thought Shakespeare was wrong in appealing only by the 
spoken word, he had had sense enough as an artist and a logician 
to perceive that Shakespeare’s plays aim always at the mind’s eye 
and cannot be translated into light and cardboard without being 
virtually destroyed. But the absurdity which Wagner saw in the 
particular case of Shakespeare was inherent in his theory, and the 
late revolt against the absurdity of the particular case has coincided 
with a tacit confutation of the Wagnerian system. This is seen 
in two conspicuous and divergent examples. First there is the 
case of men like Professor Reinhardt and Mr. Granville Barker, who 
have realised that Shakespeare can only make his full appeal as 
a poet when his poetry is unencumbered. These producers have 
reduced the art of presenting Shakespeare to the art of decorating 
him; and are gradually coming to realize that, the simpler and 
more conventional the decoration, the more effectively Shakespeare 
is able to speak to the imagination. The cumbrous machinery of 
the theatres of Sir Henry Irving, Sir Johnston Forbes-Roberston 
and Sir Herbert Tree — machinery which frequently stopped the 
poet’s mouth in order to appeal to the spectator’s eye — is now 
discarded wherever the theatre is in living contact with the time. 
The second proof, by instance, of this tendency towards a submis- 
sion of the subsidiary art as opposed to a mutual interpretation in 
alliance, is the inverted example, already described, of Mr. Gordon 
Craig. He aimed, on the Wagnerian principle, at interpreting 
Shakespeare afresh in line and colour — at conducting an appeal 
to the eye, parallel to and of equal importance with, the poet’s 
appeal. He found this was unworkable. He found that the double 
appeal could not be simultaneously achieved, and was not worth 
achieving. Either Gordon Craig or Shakespeare was superfluous. 
Mr. Gordon Craig accordingly dispensed with Shakespeare. 

Modern practise and common sense alike go to show that the 
instinct is not wholly wrong which has prompted audiences to 
overlook the fact that the finest songs of the world are not neces- 
sarily composed to the finest language. Here, again, we see an 
illustration of our theory of decoration. Our theory would prompt 
us to deplore a very bad libretto, not because we actually require 
inspired dramatic poetry to run parallel with inspired music, but 
simply because we ask not to be made excessively aware of the 
dramatic poetry. If a libretto is utter nonsence, its absurdity will 
call for our attention and rebuke; and this is as calamitous, but 
not more calamitous, than execrable scene painting or ridiculous 
acting. All these things, if they are excessively foolish, tawdry, 
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or commonplace, clamour to be noticed. Just as “Parsifal” is 
spoiled by childish theatrical devices, so “The Magic Flute” is 
spoiled by its childish libretto. This, however, does not mean 
that we require the painting and the poetry to be magnificently 
inspired. We do not hunger for an alliance of the arts upon 
equal terms; but we do desire that the music shall not be hampered 
and interrupted. The practical needs of the average audience are 
satisfied when one art is admittedly supreme, and the others are 
competently unobtrusive. 

This is exactly what the history and psychology of art would 
seem to require. History shows that, though the arts begin 
together, and are ready to come into touch at many points of 
their career, yet each art requires solitude and freedom for its 
own special development. The poet, elaborating his own subtle 
and particular appeal, writes of 

“Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairylands forlorn.” 

To the appeal of such immortal syllables music can add nothing. 
It can only destroy or confuse their beauty. It is a blunder to 
take great poetry as the raw stuff of a song — as great a blunder 
as it would be for a poet to write words between the staves of a 
great symphony. The musician who would set Keats’s “Nightin- 
gale” to music is inviting all who have a sense of literature to 
note that he has destroyed the rhythms and echoes of a perfect 
ode before they are able to note that he has, or has not, put in their 
place a musical appeal of an equal quality. If his music is as 
beautiful as the poetry of Keats, he demands of us that we should 
forget Keats before we can attend to his own achievement. If, 
on the other hand, his music is inferior music, we simply realise 
that the poetry of Keats has been unnecessarily spoiled. We 
cannot simultaneously receive upon equal terms an equally supreme 
appeal presented in different languages and introducing a wholly 
distinct set of values for our appreciation. Music, poetry and the 
dance were children together, and may yet unbend together. But 
their finer secrets are secrets from one another. At a hint from 
the poet or the sculptor the musician may start off into a world 
of his own; but neither the sculptor nor the poet can follow him 
into its inmost recesses. Similarly the musician may inspire the 
poet. All the arts may exchange texts one with another, and all 
the arts may draw upon nature, the same eternal nature, for 
their matter. The poet may write of music, the musician may 
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render again the landscape which the painter has set upon his 
canvas. But the way of each art is none the less lonely: there 
can be nothing either parallel or simultaneous in their diverse 
appeals. 

Curiously enough the fact which so decisively proves the 
self-sufficiency and loneliness of the several arts is precisely that 
which tempted the Wagnerian to aspire towards their union — 
namely the fact that many great musicians have been utterly 
blind to things like literature or dramatic logic. The spectacle 
of mighty Beethoven taxing himself to find music for a tenth-rate 
melodrama, the cool disregard of the Italians for anything but 
the music of their operas, the cheerful respect of Mozart for 
dramatic material which to-day would hardly be thought adequate 
to the needs of a modern rSvue — these things pained a generation 
of musicians who also were literary smatterers; and they were 
ready to tumble into the opposite extreme of error. It is undoubt- 
edly a mistake to take nonsense for a libretto, because, even 
when the musical sense is held and satisfied, the nonsense will 
annoy those portions of the mind which are less actively engaged. 
In the same way it is a mistake to stage or to act opera with an 
utter disregard of what will or will not offend the eye, because 
it will spoil and distract our reception of the music if the eye is 
rudely hurt. This does not, however, imply either that Goethe 
would be a good librettist for a musician, or that cartoons by 
Raphael would add a jot to the pleasure we derive from “The 
Magic Flute.” 

Happily the present generation of producers and actors of 
opera have begun to realise this. Ironically enough Wagner’s 
own dramas have helped to disprove the theory of the triple and 
perfect appeal. Wagner’s sucdess rests, indeed, on the failure of 
his dramas to conform to his own exacting formula. They succeed, 
not because they appeal to us in many ways, but because they 
appeal to us only in one way. They are not instances of a triple 
alliance between the arts upon equal terms. They are instances 
of a supreme musical appeal, less impeded by literary and dramatic 
absurdity than the majority of operas of the past. Wagner’s 
verse has no independent appeal of its own. It contains no fine 
literary values to be superseded or marred by being constrained 
to observe the logic and spirit of a musical idea. Wagner’s verse 
is just good enough to serve as a hint or foundation for his music. 
It never interferes with the music by asking for special attention. 
No one would dream of attending the Ring cycle for the sake of 
the drama. As in all successful alliances of the arts there is no 
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possibility of distraction or doubt as to the idiom in which the 
supreme message is being delivered. 

It is even more true of the Wagnerian stage that no one 
would dream of neglecting a bar of the music for the sake of the 
gesture by which Wagner set such store. Wagner’s stage hitherto 
has worried very few of his admirers because the plastic arts of 
the stage have till lately hardly existed at all. More will be 
heard of it in the future; for the problem already arises as to how 
it can be made inoffensive enough to avoid spoiling the music by 
its intrusion. The very nature of the problem shows to what ruin 
the Wagner theory has been brought. Our aspiration to-day is 
not to improve Wagner’s theatre on the plastic side till we are 
able to set up an appeal to the eye on a level with his mighty 
music. Our problem is simply to improve Wagner’s theatre, if 
possible, Out of sight and mind. We know now that the art of 
staging a masterpiece in music, like the art of staging a master- 
piece in poetry, is the art of being inconspicuous. We have to 
find a way of decorating Wagner as we have begun to decorate 
Shakespeare. Similarly, just as we are learning that Shakespeare’s 
supreme magic has to be uttered and not acted — that, because he 
was a dramatic poet, a beautiful delivery of his verse is the essential 
thing to achieve — so we are learning that Wagner’s supreme magic 
has to be sung. The acting, so long as it is not urgently and 
noticeably exaggerated or irrelevant, can very well be left to look 
after itself. We shall continue to teach our operatic singers to 
act. But we shall also counsel them, when it comes to the point, 
to forget all about their acting. 
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W ITH no attempt at biographical completeness, these “Recollections” crystallize 
the personality of the great composer to an illuminative degree. As the author 
was one of the pioneer producers of Wagnerian Opera outside of Bayreuth much of 
his material naturally deals with the composer’s search for suitable singers and con- 
ductors, negotiations for theatres, not omitting such incidents as orchestra strikes 
and kindred vexations which intrude on triumph. He recreates happenings at Bay- 
reuth, including a performance of Gotterdammerung before the Kaiser on W’agner's 
birthday. In short, the book deals with those varied phases in the life of the genius 
which lend vitality to the narrative and give the reader a sense of acquaintance with 
him instead of merely a knowledge of certain events in his career. 
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COMPOSITION 
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T HIS monumental work forms the capstone in the arch of one of the most remarkable, 
and certainly the most complete, series of musical textbooks ever issued in the 
English or any other language. Erected on the broad foundation laid, some twenty-five 
years ago, in the Material Used in Musical Composition (now in its fourteenth edition), 
each succeeding course solidly built up by the hand of a master-workman whose horizon 
expanded and whose insight deepened with the progress of the work, the admirable 
structure of The Methodics of Musical Art now stands completed in all the symmetry 
of perfect logical proportion. 

The Larger Forms is the sequel or continuation of Dr. Goetschius’ Homophonic 
Forms (the smaller forms of musical composition, of preponderantly harmonic texture) 
and Applied Counterpoint (the contrapuntal forms). It contains a carefully systema- 
tized and exhaustive explanation of the larger structural designs, among which the 
Variation is included; the book begins with a detailed analysis of this form (whose 
origin is traced to the small Ground-motive), followed by the basso ostinato, the Cha- 
conne, the Passacaglia, and the smaller and larger (higher) Variation-forms proper. 
Then follow the three Rondo-forms, the Sonatina and Sonata-allegro forms, and the 
Compound forms (including the complete Sonata and the Symphony). 

The book is intended for the student who aims to acquire the necessary technique 
in practical composition, and also for those who desire to obtain a complete general 
knowledge of the structural details of existing masterworks as an aid to their adequate 
interpretation. While emphasis is laid on classic works, both the romantic and modern 
schools are largely represented in the analysis of the remarkably copious musical quo- 
tations, as well as works of most recent date from the pens of ultra-modern and even 
“Futurist” composers. 
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MUSIC AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
RELIGIOUS FEELING 

By GEORGE WHITFIELD ANDREWS 

M USIC is a means, a vehicle. It is not an end in itself. 
Its harmonies, melodies, rhythms, and tonal colors have 
a certain charm in themselves, but if combined according 
to the laws inherent in these elements and after the pattern seen 
in the vision of the creative artist, there results an esthetic and 
spiritual reality which responsive souls will realize and in which 
they will rejoice. 

Other arts have power thus to act upon the soul, but probably 
none so intensely and universally. 

We repeat, and say, first: Music born of intelligence and 

imagination and fired by emotion has rare power to create emo- 
tional states; to cause an unwonted stirring of the feelings reacting 
upon the whole range of intellectual and spiritual capacity; 
second: It probably affects the emotional nature more deeply 

than other arts, while in universality of appeal it far surpasses 
them. 

Accepting these characteristics of the musical art as true, 
its age-long service in religious worship is at once understood. 
What union more natural than that between the spiritual things 
which are “spiritually discerned” and the art whose real being 
must be felt, must be apprehended, rather than heard merely by 
the ear, or described in halting words. Marvelous as is the 
expressive quality of rightly chosen language, men are few who 
do not sometimes sing. 
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The Christian church has been, is, and will be, a singing 
church. What has the Church sung? What is the Church singing? 
What should the Church sing? The history of the Roman Catholic 
Church, of the Greek Catholic Church, of the Churches of the 
Protestant Reformation, including the Lutheran, and the English 
Episcopal, is rich in answer to the first question. 

That there is a well-marked type of music in each of these 
divisions of the Church Universal is but a natural outcome of 
their different histories and ruling ideas. To ask whether one 
of them is more truly sacred music than another is to ask the 
unanswerable. Each has for centuries voiced the praises of God 
and been for men an expression of their deepest, unspoken 
prayer. Not one of these Churches but what has had, if we except 
the Nonconformist bodies which must be classed as recipients 
rather than creators, its great musicians who have done for 
religious worship of their day their noblest, most heartfelt work. 
It is from the storehouse of the fruits of their labor that the 
Church finds what it sings to-day in large part as truly as what 
it has sung in the past. 

But the productions of the living have rightful claim to 
consideration and use if worthy. Many are of high, even highest 
excellence and have found their place. The esthetic and spiritual 
realities which are the true soul of music are unchanging, under- 
stood of all men, in all ages, in greater or lesser degree. But music 
has its outward dress, its different styles; and these vary and 
change as races vary from one another, as the ruling ideas of 
one age are other than those of preceding or succeeding ages. 
We cannot avoid being drawn toward the output of our own 
generation and the styles of our own day. The truths of thought 
and feeling common to all, understood and felt by all, are eternal. 
Both language and music must reincarnate them often as our race 
passes onward and upward in the unfolding of the plan of God. 
There are many embodiments of these truths so wonderful, so 
true, so fitting, and so sincere that the world will not let them die. 
We call these classic and they live because they deserve to live. 

The Church sings these classics along with the songs of the 
present, and will do so with those of the future. 

Music born of intelligence and imagination and fired by 
religious emotion is music that should be sung in Christian 
worship. Its style will, nay must vary, for to the widely differing 
groups of believers their songs must appear as a true and natural 
utterance of their own religious feeling. But it is true that the 
more perfectly these songs embody universal, unchanging emotional 
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truth the less we make account of their outward dress. Truth 
lies at the very foundation of Christian worship and the songs 
that truly voice the emotional experience of sincere souls in their 
religious life are fit for the use of the Church. There is something 
sacred, even religious about all the beauty of sound and of sight 
with which God has surrounded us and the presence or absence of 
the label “Church Music” is of little moment. If the composer 
was guided in his choice of tonal material by an esthetic and 
spiritual vision and refused to be satisfied until his work showed 
power to move the hearts of hearers and also for their good, 
then such music is fit for the Church because it is true and its 
influence is wholesome. It may be labelled sacred. 

It would seem that musical works inspired by religious 
emotion, should be the greatest of all, and in proof we name 
Sebastian Bach in his “B minor Mass,” Mendelssohn in the 
“Elijah,” Handel in the “Messiah,” Haydn in the “Creation,” 
Mozart in the “Requiem,” Beethoven in the “Ninth Symphony,” 
with its choral conclusion, which though not religious can hardly 
be called anything less, and also his “Missa Solemnis.” We do 
not usually remember that Franz Liszt wrote sacred music as 
well as brilliant pianoforte pieces and we do not recall any work 
in which his thought and feeling ring out with more of sincerity 
and honesty of expression than in his setting of the Thirteenth 
Psalm. Where has Brahms reached a higher level or seemed to 
speak more directly to our hearts than in his beautiful “German 
Requiem?” Beyond all doubt the English composers have done 
their worthiest work for the Church. Edward Elgar, the foremost 
modern figure among them has not surpassed and probably not 
equalled his “Dream of Gerontius” which though not intended 
directly for the Church is certainly inspired by religious ideas 
and feelings. Cesar Franck, founder of the modern French school 
of composers, was first of all a devoted Catholic Christian, a 
church organist in Paris for many years, distinguished by his 
modest and loving spirit, writing music that in his best moments 
seems to breathe the very atmosphere of Heaven, and of him 
we say that his masterpiece is “The Beatitudes.” In the days 
of Palestrina was there any nobler body of musical literature 
than that provided by him and his contemporaries for the Latin 
Church? Russian musical genius has given the world a very 
unique and deeply moving type of church music. Whether their 
contributions in other fields are greater we cannot decide, but we 
question whether they have shown more originality anywhere 
else. 
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Our non-liturgical churches have made but slight additions 
to the general stock, speaking comparatively. There have been 
and are musicians of ability and accomplishment in the non- 
liturgical churches, but there has not been the attainment of a 
distinct style nor the accumulation of a great wealth of material 
as in the case of the other religious bodies. Only a few typical 
names and compositions have been cited and they may stand for 
many other worthy names and for numberless works of splendid 
quality born in the heart of the Church Universal. 

One cannot read the Psalms without the conviction which 
grows with every repetition that here is the poetic voicing of the 
deepest, highest, and most intense experiences possible to the soul 
of man. They were intended for singing, and from the day of 
their use in the Jewish temple until now they have been the foun- 
dation of very many of our sublimest musical productions. 

It must not be overlooked that only the highest intelligence, 
the most vivid imagination and the deepest inspiration can bring 
forth works of the first order. If there is the commonplace to 
be found in church music its cause is to be discovered in the 
human agent and not in the lack of inspiring force in religious 
feeling. 

What should church music to-day accomplish? Just what it 
has done in past generations: moving upon human feeling, quicken- 
ing the powers of the intellect, and inclining the will to make 
choice. This inmost potentiality of music is not easily located, 
for music is nothing other than sound and movement combined 
according to natural and esthetic law, yet the sound and movement 
have no message unless the composer had a vision of truth and 
beauty leading him to choose certain sounds and certain move- 
ments and unite them in certain ways resulting in an utterance 
of blessing to him who has the ability to receive it. Is it necessary 
to have a critical knowledge of music in order to feel the majesty, 
the nobleness, the devotion, the tenderness, the sorrow and the 
whole range of the soul’s experience which music so wonderfully 
voices? We are very sure that it is not. Music in the final 
analysis has only this to offer to the learned and skilful. Know- 
ledge does mean more perfect insight, fuller sympathy unless, 
alas, it ends in the desert of pedantry and prejudice. 

The conclusion then is that church music ought to be written 
by men of large intellectual and spiritual life, with hearts sym- 
pathetic and responsive, having the temper of the prophet who 
is first a beholder of visions and revelations and then an able, 
capable and faithful agent in conveying them to men for their 
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edification. Thousands of pages of church music have been 
written by just such men. The flood-tide of musical genius is 
not permitted to every generation, but the Church has perhaps 
always had its inspired musical prophets writing in the spirit 
of our ideal. But it is not enough to be sympathetic, and inspired 
by religious feeling. Musical law must be known and obeyed if 
perfect and permanent worth is to result. We see always two 
classes of mind about us; one intuitive, the other reasoning, one 
somewhat impatient of painstaking study and careful preparation, 
the other often inclined to think too lightly of imagination and 
of insight. There are musicians whose training is incomplete and 
faulty and who are not as ready to work hard as they should be, 
while there are otherswho stake everything upon labor and system. 
In the case of the one superficiality; in the case of the other 
dullness. 

Let every man and musician sharpen his tools, but let him 
not be mastered by them. 

But the whole duty is not the musician’s. The Church has 
an equal obligation. Is the Church requiring of her musical 
servants the very best they can give? Is there no danger that 
they will be asked to cater merely to the passing fancy regardless 
of the real quality of that which thus pleases. Pleasure is certainly 
not the important end of public worship, even if it may be in the 
better sense a permissible accompaniment. Preaching is for the 
warning, the enlightenment, the upbuilding, of hearers, and music 
has absolutely no place in the Christian church unless it can in 
some way enforce the message of the minister. Ages of religious 
history prove that it can do so. It does to-day, when rightly 
used, just as always in the past it has done. 

Periods of decadence in the quality and use of music in the 
Church, such as have many times occurred, must be ascribed to a 
public demand for something below the best that could have 
been given, or that the people should have asked to receive. 

It cannot be asked that the whole world should receive and 
profit by the same type of religious music. This is not yet possible 
though it may be when all Christian men are true brothers in the 
universe of God, rather than members of a race and class. But 
that will mean an all inclusive type embracing the riches of all 
time and understood by all because of its inherent spirit and not 
on account of its outward dress. 

For the present we may ask that every church be honest in 
its purpose to make its musical services directly contributory to 
the spiritual work with which it is charged. The Church is not 
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a club. Its object is not entertainment. The minister “seeks to 
persuade men” and the music must do likewise. The minister 
seeks to move men by the proclamation of the truth of God. 
Good music also speaks the truth of God to human hearts and 
enforces its message with an intensity peculiar to itself. The Church 
is doing its duty towards its musical servants when it makes plain 
to them that their obligation is met in “seeking to persuade men” 
through the power of their art; when it asks not to be entertained 
primarily, and when it receives with appreciation and sympathy 
that which is honestly offered. No musician can do work of an 
high order when more or less conscious of being expected to give 
only passing pleasure or to “show off.” No one can work well 
with or for the unresponsive and coldly critical. Beautiful plants 
do not grow in such soil. 

It is remarkable how much the spirit in men has to do with 
their understanding of and pleasure in each other’s work. It is 
more fundamental than knowledge, which is apt to be divisive. 
I should be confident of better appreciation from an audience of 
earnest-minded, loving Christian people with but little acquaint- 
ance and knowledge in the world of good music, than from those 
of more intelligence and colder hearts. “Knowledge puffeth up, 
but love edifieth.” There is a divine insight and quickness of 
perception in a true Christian heart which brings a degree of 
sympathetic understanding even where intelligence and taste are 
in a measure lacking. Good church music will be more at home 
and will advance more rapidly in the atmosphere of love without 
knowledge than in that of knowledge without love. When the 
love of God fills men’s hearts they are drawn out naturally toward 
all the world of beauty, He has provided. They may not under- 
stand good music and may fear the word “classic,” but if the 
deeper and truer spiritual meaning is really in the music they 
will find it in constantly increasing measure, providing only that 
the interpretative artist has himself found it first of all. The 
impulse towards perfection of character, of taste, and of knowledge 
is one of the first fruits of a vital faith and there is not much 
danger that a living church will fail to seek the best in music. 

The question at once arises: What is best? In the first place 
that which has endured the severest tests, the test of time and 
wide use. In the second place that which seems most perfectly 
to serve the needs and voice the religious feelings of any group 
of people in their day, under their circumstances, and with their 
tasks to perform. It seems to me that it should not be such as 
to fail to command the respect of the intellect. On the other 
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hand it is worthless if it does no more than win a cold regard. 
I do not wish to feel less respect for the way I treat the mind, 
God has given me, when dealing with music than when engaged 
in any other intellectual operation. I would not withhold the 
simpler music from men, but I would ask them to be open-minded 
towards other forms of music which at first they might not 
understand. Good music heard, becoming familiar will make its 
own way. We need not, should not deprive ourselves of the 
benefit of the greater works of men because at first we do not 
grasp them. Anything unfamiliar is in a sense unfriendly, but 
let us be patient and become acquainted. If good music is heard 
often enough in a receptive mood it will explain itself better than 
a critical treatise can do. We think that any good music, sym- 
pathetically performed by one whose skill and understanding are 
adequate and whose one purpose is to bring a benefit to his 
hearers, will demonstrate its power. We cannot undertake to 
decide in a dogmatic way what music a church should sing. 
We have laid down certain principles which seem to us sound, 
and we may add that the best and noblest is in place nowhere 
if not in the house of God. I am not sure that we are always 
perfectly devoted to the best in our intellectual life in fields other 
than the musical. Is it possible that those who ought to do 
better are being taken with rather cheap and crude things ? I do 
not think that the true charity which is some day to rule this 
world is leading thitherward. We must meet men musically as 
in other things where we find them. It is not necessary nor 
honest to remain there always. 

It is difficult to feel that musicians who are not earnest 
Christian men and women are in place in Christian worship as 
helpers of the minister and we are sure that they have no other 
rightful office in the Church. If the musician is blind, unresponsive 
to, and unmoved by the truth the minister is speaking, he is in 
no position to enforce his message. He needs to feel the moving 
and inspiring power of the truth if he is to do his part worthily. 

How often have the musicians been touched and moved in 
the deepest way by a strong, true sermon, and in turn the minister 
roused to speak with new warmth through the effect of some 
splendid piece of work done by his choir. We know that this 
happy condition of things is not uncommon in our land and we 
expect it to become universal. Minister and musician are to lean 
upon each other for the most sincere help in an end that is abso- 
lutely one in its purpose and aim. Each contributes his own 
absolute best; each strives and prays for the same divine result. 
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Between minister and musician first of all, the sympathetic 
understanding and considerate appreciation, after which some 
knowledge of each other’s problems, field of work, etc., is of value. 
A little reading in Musical History and Appreciation would be 
helpful to the minister, and the musician who knows what has 
passed, and is passing in the world of Christian thought and 
activity will find his heart made warm for his task as no mere 
musical inspiration can insure. 

It seems to me that merely to make music in church, un- 
sympathetic towards the Church’s great endeavor in the world, 
is to do a thankless thing and one of comparative fruitlessness. 
Given this right relation to the Church and its great work I 
should urge all the knowledge and skill for the church musician 
that is possible of attainment. Musical talent is very widely 
bestowed and there are few churches but what may find not a 
small number among their young people, fitted by their gifts for a 
splendid service as musicians. Let the proper opportunity for 
training be given these young people and the Church will be 
made glad by the service they will render. There is no conceivable 
artistic endeavor demanding more of ability, knowledge and 
consecration. 



A NOTE ON FLORIDITY 

By W. J. HENDERSON 

F LORID singing has passed through some vicissitudes. It is 
now viewed as a parade of vocal dexterity which has no 
inner artistic significance, and at best can excite no finer 
emotion than astonishment. This attitude has become so fixed 
that many fragile musical spirits are wounded by the singing of 
a trill in the music of sober Hans Sachs, although the archaic 
purport of the passage should be self evident. They are shocked 
again when a trill appears in the passage designed to proclaim 
the ebullient temperament of the laughing Valkyr. These stern 
Catos of the voice would banish all such vocal blossoms which, 
in their minds, are indistinguishable from Marguerite de Valois’ 
paper flowers of song. 

Nevertheless, the florid element has a firm and clearly 
planned aesthetic basis. It began in the regions of spiritual 
utterance. It was not transformed into empty coloratura singing 
till the singers had achieved their conquest of the lyric drama 
and set their feet upon the necks of the composers. Before that 
time floridity had at least its indisputable decorative value. Most 
genuine art has decorative quality. This, however, is too often 
snubbed by academic criticism, which is prone to concentrate its 
gaze on structural logic, thematic derivations, and other musical 
factors addressing themselves more directly to the powers of 
ratiocination. 

If the scholars would more frequently and affectionately 
contemplate the purely emotional moods of music they would 
become convinced that even in this twentieth century florid song 
need not entirely relinquish its pristine search after a method of 
expression for thoughts not to be framed in words. And when- 
ever this special and lofty employment of the florid element in 
vocal music cannot be utilized, the musician may still follow the 
practise of the first opera composers, who found it a vehicle to 
carry a combination of decoration and expression. 

The history of florid song has been recounted in many places, 
but the connection between certain of its phases has not always 
been clearly pointed out. Certainly no great emphasis has been 
laid on the fact that in the first years of the development of 
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modern music by the church the use of florid phrases with texts 
was governed by an impulse similar to that which the Egyptians 
had when they glorified their gods with long flourishes on open 
vowel sounds. 

More than two centuries before the Christian era Demetrius 
Phalereus had noted that the Egyptian priests did this. A little 
later Nichomachus gravely informs us that the seven planets each 
produce a certain sound and that the priests in their worship 
invoked their divinities with inarticulate tones and without con- 
sonants. The purpose, the author informs us, was to propitiate 
the genii who inhabit the stars of our system. The singing of the 
proper vowel set in vibration the necessary waves. 

It is inessential to trace the numerous steps joining the 
ancient Egyptian music with that of the church. The Greeks 
borrowed the custom of carolling in honor of the gods, and the 
influence of Greek ideas on early Christian music is known to all 
students. But the adoption of the intent of florid song has been 
overlooked. Surrounded by the florid music of the orient, and, 
as we should suppose, inclined to shun this type of vocal utter- 
ance as unsuited to the solemn ritual of the new religion, we find 
that on the contrary the fathers soon admitted florid song to the 
sanctuary and that in its earliest phases it stands very close to 
that of ancient Egypt. 

The infant church had two principal liturgies. That of 
Alexandria and neighboring Egypt was arranged by St. Mark. 
That of Jerusalem was prepared by St. James, the brother of 
Christ and the second bishop of the city. In both of these litur- 
gies the Greek invocation, “Kyrie eleison,” appears as a congre- 
gational response. In the Judean liturgy we find also the Hebrew 
exclamation, “Alleluia.” 

Of course, we have no record of the music which these ori- 
ental congregations employed in their kyries and alleluias. But 
historical evidence of a little later date justifies the inference that 
in the beginning the syllabic chant performed its normal function 
in delivering the utterances of the priest, while a less rigid and 
more vocal manner was chosen for the responses of the people. 
This latitute of musical utterance widened till the song became 
too difficult for the congregation, whereupon the singing of the 
responses, as well as other parts of the service, was transferred 
to a choir of trained singers. That the employment of extended 
musical treatment of the explanatory texts did not therefore 
cease must be manifest. Rather did the elaboration of the florid 
kyries and alleluias continue. 
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The latest authoritative studies of this subject are those of 
M. Amedee Gastoue, professor of chant in the Schola Cantorum, 
of Paris. His first summary of it is found in his “L’Art Gre- 
gorien.” To set forth his points briefly, the books of Roman 
chant which have come down to us show a distinct unity of char- 
acter. We have not many manuscripts, but the fidelity with 
which they were reproduced from the second half of the eighth 
to the ninth century assures us that we possess the chants of the 
Gregorian antiphonary in the form which they had acquired at 
that period. Can we go back further — perhaps to Gregory 
himself? Most probably, for beside the unity of tradition, 
which is demonstrated, we have a criterion in the chants them- 
selves. 

Internal criticism reveals differences of style in certain chants. 
We know that in the second half of the seventh century some 
chants were added to the primitive Gregorian repertory. Now, 
when we come upon chants revealing a style of a period anterior 
to these, we are justified in believing that they were preserved 
in their authentic form, a form guarded piously by the Roman 
Schola Cantorum and attributed by it to its founder, Gregory. 

At a considerably later date, writing his masterly articles in 
his “Encyclopedic de la Musique et Dictionnaire du Conserva- 
toire,” the same author states more definitely his conviction that 
we have in our possession not alone chants of the Gregorian 
period, but some of even earlier origin. After profound study of 
the liturgy of Milan, M. Gastoue is convinced that some of the 
Ambrosian chants are preserved in its books. He says: 


The character of the Ambrosian melodies, approaching the Gallican 
and Roman style, is nevertheless wholly individual. The matter can 
be summed up briefly thus: in comparison with the Gregorian chant 
the simple melodies are very simple and the ornate ones very ornate. 
The simple chants have in general much charm: the luxuriant vocalises, 
on the other hand, do not present the artistic distinction, which the 
Roman melodies ordinarily show. The study of the Ambrosian repertory 
is of puissant interest when one compares it with the Roman. In effect 
the liturgy of Milan has preserved a sufficient number of pieces which 
one finds again in the Gregorian ritual, pieces going back to the for- 
mation of these repertories. The Milanese chant gives us these pieces 
in their original state, often defaced, while the Roman presents them 
in an elaborate artistic form, or in the shape of a variation of the same 
theme. 
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While the conclusions of M. Gastoue are not identical with 
those of M. Gevaert in his well-known work on the ancient chant, 
they agree wholly with them in one vital matter, to wit: that we 
possess certain chants in their early forms and that from them we 
gain some substantial knowledge of the character of Christian 
church music in its childhood; for when we reach Ambrose we 
touch the last years of the fourth century. From this time, then, 
we may trace the progress of floridity in vocal music and deter- 
mine its two-fold quality of emotional expression and artistic 
decoration. The attitude of the church toward the use of long 
flourishes on vowels is clearly defined in the remarks of St. Au- 
gustine on the jubili. “He who jubilates does not utter any 
words, but a joyous sound without words; for it is the spirit lost 
in joy, expressing it with all its power, but not arriving at a defi- 
nition of its sense.” Readers of musical history are acquainted 
with the state into which the floridity of ecclesiastic music had 
developed by the middle of the tenth century, particularly in the 
famous school of St. Gall. We may quote here two examples 
merely for the purpose of refreshing the memory: 



Alleluia, Notker Balbulus 




In the formative period of the lyric drama, which became 
the promised land for floridity, both secular and religious music 
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were potent influences. The secular music itself, despite its 
transformation into “musica ficta” by the employment of the 
leading note, adopted the airs and graces of floridity from eccle- 
siastic music. The researches of Pierre Aubry and Johann B. 
Beck have proved conclusively that the troubadours were mostly 
trained musicians, educated in the abbeys and in the courses 
followed by the young men preparing to take holy orders. The 
vital departure of the troubadour composers was their adoption 
of the vernacular instead of Latin for their texts and the conse- 
quent substitution of rhythm for quantity. 

The troubadours played a very important role in the develop- 
ment of the “Ars Nova,” as mensural music came to be called in 
Italy. Johannes Wolf, of Berlin, has written a monumental work, 
“Geschichte der Mensuralnotation,” the fruit of many years of 
laborious research in European libraries. This book demonstrates 
beyond doubt that French and Italian composition from the 
middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth 
had made much greater progress than historians formerly believed. 
Secular music was moving steadily forward along the path opened 
by the troubadours and we continually find evidence of the use of 
floridity both for expressive and decorative purposes. Here is one 
example which will throw light on the matter. 


From Quant le Rossignol by the Chatelaine de Coucy ( 1150 - 1197 ) 
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This old song antedates the works of the masters restudied 
and thus adequately revealed by Johannes Wolf. As a piece of 
troubadour composition it exemplifies the kind of music written 
by a nobleman educated in an abbey and composing under the 
influence of church music, but to secular text with clearly definite 
rhythm. In it we see some of the earliest specimens of an em- 
ployment of floridity, which became conventionalized. The ex- 
pansion of the melody in a decorative design on the words “flor” 
and “rosee” belongs distinctly to the type of vocal art which 
utilizes floridity to combine external imitation with fanciful sug- 
gestion. It is a direct endeavor to employ a grace of music to 
convey a thought. It is primitive tone painting. 
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Let us not suppose that this kind of floridity began with the 
Chatelaine de Coucy (whose music has been quoted), or even 
with the troubadour body of songsters; but from their day its 
development in modern vocal composition can be clearly traced, 
and mayhap some historian, who has yet before him the years 
needed for the task, will be tempted to follow in its details the 
march of floridity from this estate of naive beauty and delineation 
to its highest elevation and thence downward to its subsequent 
banality. The present writer is only making note of one or two 
phases. 

Naturally we next turn our eyes to the uses of floridity in the 
Ars Nova. Beauty derived from the exercise of artistic purpose 
in music is perhaps not so young as historians have asked us to 
believe. It is incontestable that in the creation of the massive 
forms of church counterpoint the assembling of the technical 
materials occupied all the laborers till Josquin de Pres came to 
his maturity and found the clay ready for his moulding. The 
first works of imposing beauty in the field of church counterpoint 
were his; but beauty in vocal music had existed for at least two 
centuries before his time, and the composers of the Ars Nova 
period show a keen and almost unerring instinct for the employ- 
ment of the graces and decorative features of song both as ele- 
ments of pure musical beauty and as means of suggestion or 
expression. 

They preserved the traditions of secular floridity in their 
musical settings of such words as “fior,” “amore,” “paradiso,” 
and all the others which had come to be conventionally associated 
with thrills of ecstasy only to be expressed in a gorgeous exfolia- 
tion of the melody. One finds that the verb “cantare” invariably 
suggests the introduction of a display of vocal technic. Indeed, 
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the most extraordinary feats of the composers and vocal virtuosi 
of the baroque opera (late 17th century) or of the post-Handelian 
decadence could not outdo the achievements of the Ars Nova. 
The vowel, “ah,” is already established as the favorable medium 
of display. Here is a characteristic example from a tw'o-voiced 
song by Lorenzo, of Florence, a fourteenth century writer. The 
text is taken from Wolf. 

On the other hand there are many passages which prove that 
these early writers had already begun to disregard textual con- 
siderations. They respected conventions and continued them; 
but where no tradition governed, they wrote florid passages on 
such words as “per,” “un” and even “e.” 

As already noted, the vowel sound “ah,” which was so 
favorable to the Italian’s emission of tone, was almost invariably 
vocalized at great length. Arteaga, writing in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, was astonished because Pasquale Anfossi 
(1736-1797) in his “Antigone” employed nine measures of 16 
notes each, or 144 notes in all, on the second vowel of the word 
“amato.” Yet we have seen Lorenzo four centuries earlier writ- 
ing eleven and one-half measures in ancient time of three whole 
notes to the bar on the second vowel of “cantava.” 

It should be noted at this point that these extended passages 
were not as long in duration of time as they look to us on paper. 
The notation of the early period was practised on a large scale. 
The whole note signifies a much longer tone now than it did in 
the days when composers set up a time signature of 3. It would 
probably be correct for us to regard the 3 of Lorenzo as equivalent 
to our three-fourth or possibly three-eighth measure.* But while 
this gives a just view of the breath support demanded of these 
ancient singers, it does not in any way modify our deductions as 
to the attitude of the composers toward the nature and purpose 
of the florid passage. 

The pages of the composers of the great epoch of polyphonic 
church music, masters who wrote also secular songs, show no 
definite aim at florid setting of words or vowels. I have read 
many hundreds of pages of their scores in the vain effort to discern 
any organized system in the employment of floridity except that 
dictated by the immediate demands of the canonic subject. The 
fluent passages are all essential parts of the musical thought, and 
their creation seems to be wholly the result of a feeling for the 
architectural interdependence of the voice parts. In other words, 

*For a masterly examination of this matter see “The Interpretation of the 
Music of the XVIIth and XVIIItli Centuries,” by Arnold Dolmetsch. London, 1915. 
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these masters are engaged in making beautiful musical designs 
with religious expression as the ultimate result. In their art 
one finds that same combination of decoration with general ex- 
pression that is to be observed in the church architecture of the 
period. The expression is never attained by means of delineative 
detail, but by the sum total of effects, of which most are essen- 
tially decorative in character. 

Turning to the creations of the early composers of opera, we 
find that in the first moment floridity is reduced to a minimum. 
This was inevitable in a movement designed to overthrow the 
domination of polyphonic complexities. Caccini has told us in no 
uncertain words that his aims were the obliteration of counter- 
point, the liberation of text from the restraints of “passages.” 
Therefore in the stately recitatives of his score and of Peri’s we 
see the ornamental exfoliations, which are very few, placed much 
as they were in the ecclesiastic music of the time. But in other 
writings of Caccini, such as the lyrics in his “Nuove Musiche,” 
we find floridity in full bloom and with that complete decorative 
independence which so soon fell into abuse. Here are two ex- 
amples of florid writing of the time. The first from the score of 
Marco da Gagliano’s opera, “Dafne” (1608) and the second from 
the “Nuove Musiche” of Caccini. 



The reader will note that the literary character of the vocal- 
ized words seemed to have no great weight with these musicians. 
An examination of the first real masterpiece in the operatic field, 
the “Orfeo” of Monteverdi, shows that the employment of florid 
figuration by this master was more dramatic at times. The noble 
recitatives of the first two acts contain no “passages.” The first 
floridity appears at the opening of Act 3 when Orfeo addresses 
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Charon: “Orfeo son io.” And even here floridity is continently 
employed and with obvious dramatic intent of illustrating Orfeo’s 
personality as a singer. In the well-known ascension of Apollo 
and Orfeo to heaven comes the often quoted passage for the two 
voices moving in undulating thirds. Here, of course, the com- 
poser was following the antique method of musical delineation 
by imitation. 

It would not be profitable to follow the progress of florid writ- 
ing through the seventeenth century. The student of musical 
history is acquainted with the descent of opera from the lofty 
Hellenic plane on which it stood in its infancy to the low baroque 
level of the Venetian virtuoso period. In the years just before 
the revelation of Allessandro Scarlatti’s genius the opera was 
merely a field for the exhibition of voice acrobatics, and hence 
floridity lost every shred of expression and even of true decorative 
beauty it ever possessed. From this time forward its claims to 
artistic recognition have been difficult to establish. Despite 
Mozart’s triumphant demonstration of its utility in characteri- 
zation (as in the instance of the Queen of the Night) the pale 
spectre of Rossini’s “Semiramide” stalks before the public mem- 
ory. It is discouraging even to invite attention to the dramatic 
purpose of Ambroise Thomas in his Ophelie’s “mad scene,” since 
the number survives only as a concert medium for a coloratura 
soprano’s glorification. Even the other familiar “mad scene,” 
that of Lucia, has some significance; but the world receives it as 
a mere piece of bravura. 

In a paper on the art of the early English church composers 
read before the musical subsection of the Historical Congress in 
England last summer (1915) the eminent British scholar, W. H. 
Hadow, pointed out the progress toward free and independent 
musical expression made by Tallis, Byrd, Whyte and others of 
their type through the use of extended florid passages. At the 
same meeting Edward J. Dent, the distinguished Cambridge 
authority, read a paper on the influence of the operatic aria on 
the development of independent instrumental forms. We find 
him contending that the repeated settings of the same texts, 
notably those of Metastasio, made the public so familiar with 
these libretti that the composers felt at liberty to indulge in such 
musical elaborations as they chose. In effect, they were rendered 
independent by liberation from the demands of the dramatic 
situation. 

Whatever conclusion we may form as to the precise applica- 
tion of these and various other reflections on the musical ideals 
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of the earlier times, we cannot fail to perceive that every critical 
student has been impressed by the evidences of a desire for ex- 
pressiveness in designs too often described as purely decorative. 
The truth, as usual, lies somewhere between extremes. Every 
musician who has possessed a modicum of creative power has 
sought to make musical design, whether in its larger architectural 
expansions or in its infinite range of decorative details, a medium 
for the publication of his ideals. 

In the age — if there ever was such an age — when absolute 
musical beauty without added expression was the aim of com- 
posers, the purely decorative elements of the art were but little 
more in evidence than they were in the beginning, when only a 
liturgy was in the musician’s mind, or to-day when the most gor- 
geous colors of the orchestral palette are marshalled to make a 
sketch of the afternoon of a faun or a baby’s ride in a peram- 
bulator. Floridity, the arabesque of melody, goes further than 
its counterpart in architecture, because it rests upon a musical 
principle, which was recognized even in the darkness before the 
dawn of lyric art. It is much wiser to admit its value and take 
advantage of its artistic utility than to endeavor to abolish it 
because its employment has at times been both extravagant and 
futile. 



RAFAEL JOSEFFY’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO PIANO TECHNIC 

By EDWIN HUGHES 

T HE title of this article does not imply in the least a desire 
to place one of the most poetic of all pianists in the cate- 
gory of the keyboard mechanicians. Of the grace and 
finesse of Joseffy’s Chopin, the clarity of his Bach, the depth of 
his Brahms and Beethoven, of the wide catholicity of his taste, 
resulting in interpretations of Mozart and Liszt, of Schubert and 
Tschaikowsky that were equally true in conception and beautiful 
in execution, of all this alone a little volume might be written. 
Still, the fact remains that his most important legacy to the pi- 
anistic world is the work which he accomplished towards making 
the thorny path of technic more practicable and placing keyboard 
fluency and freedom a little nearer within reach of the aspiring 
student. 

After he had given up his regular concert appearances, “to 
give the youngsters a chance,” as he humorously put it, his best 
efforts were directed wholly along the line of advance in technical 
study. He composed little and his energies were taken up with 
his lessons, the editing of standard works of pianoforte literature 
and the compiling of that high-school of the pianist, the “School 
of Advanced Piano Playing,” followed a decade later by his 
“First Studies, ” a work of even larger outward proportions. 
Not that he neglected the interpretative side in all this work, — 
he was far too great an idealist for that — but he wished first and 
foremost to remove from keyboard stutterers and stammerers 
those impediments to fluent expression which stood in the way 
of the untrammeled utterance of what music they had within 
them. 

He was an indefatigable worker at his technical studies and 
his editions of piano compositions, even during the heated months 
of the year. The summer visitor who had succeeded after many 
questionings of the natives in discovering at last the half-over- 
grown lane which led to Joseffy’s secluded retreat in the woods 
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of North Tarrytown, and who had scaled the steep, winding 
ascent to the summit of the hill on which his house was perched, 
was almost certain to find him seated behind a table full of music 
and manuscripts on the vine-shaded veranda, in company with 
the inevitable cigar, poring over some newly-discovered fingering 
or some ingenious technical figuration. His own practise he kept 
up quite religiously, except in the summer months, so that he 
was always in condition to illustrate the most difficult passage 
at the second piano, or to play in public if need be. The diffidence 
to public performance in his later years resulted from the growing 
fear that he might not be able to reach those same heights which 
he had previously attained with ease. Rather than have it 
whispered about in the public or blazoned forth in the press that 
Joseffy’s art at the piano was not that of years gone by, he chose to 
withdraw almost completely from the concert stage, leaving those 
who had known his playing at its best with an indelible impression 
on their musical consciousness. Perhaps he was mistaken in his 
idea, and wrong in depriving music-lovers of some of their most 
exquisite moments, for the fact is that in later years, when he 
did occasionally overcome his supersensitiveness so far as to 
appear at long intervals in public, he was always the object of 
stormy ovations and his playing seemed to have lost little, if 
any, of its old charm. 

During the years of his retirement from concert-life he 
devoted a large part of his time to teaching, and the dissemination 
of his ideas on piano study among the younger generation of 
American musicians may be looked upon as one of the most 
important phases of his whole musical activity. Pupils came to 
him from far and wide, from all parts of the United States as 
well as from Canada. Teaching he held to be an art, just as much 
as playing, and therefore he believed in limiting the hours given 
over to pupils to not more than three each day, or, if the daily 
period exceeded this time, in confining the teaching to two or 
three days of the week. His idea was that if lesson-giving went 
beyond such limits, the teacher could not possibly give his best 
to the pupil, and that the whole matter sank in consequence 
from the level of an art to that of a handicraft. The great teacher 
must also be an equally excellent pianist according to Joseffy’s 
manner of thinking. He must be familiar with the entire piano- 
forte literature, must be able to illustrate at the second piano 
everything that he teaches, and must possess such a highly 
developed analytical faculty that he is able to recognize and 
impart the all-important “how” in distinction from the “what.” 
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The mere playing of a piece at the second piano with the remark, 
“I do it this way,” he considered of little help to the pupil, unless 
the very necessary explanation of the process were also forth- 
coming. 

Such ideals were at the foundation of his work as a teacher. 
For a certain class of teachers in New York who make a specialty 
of the fashionable dilettante, charging for lessons a price suitable 
to the character of their patronage and taking anyone as pupil 
who is able to pay the stipulated amount, Joselfy had a fine 
scorn. He himself would have nothing to do with such pupils, 
and he regarded mere venders of music-lessons as quite unworthy 
of the respect of the serious musician. 

For the real master of the art of teaching, however, he was 
not backward with his admiration, in spite of his own exalted 
position as a pedagogue. He often spoke, for example, of Les- 
chetizky as a great teacher, and wondered why he did not write 
something himself about his pedagogical methods, instead of 
leaving this matter to others, or why he did not at least give 
out more or less comprehensive editions of the classics, which 
would have meant much the same thing to the student. Busoni 
and Barth he also admired as teachers, while he recognized in 
d’Albert the complete lack of the pedagogical talent. Although 
he was very fond of MacDoweil personally, he had no great 
admiration for him as a piano teacher. MacDowell’s technical 
exercises he praised, but considered it a rather remarkable fact 
that he did not use them to better effect with his own pupils, 
some of the latter having come to Joseffy unable to play a 
scale. 

Always an enthusiastic champion of Henselt as a composer, 
whose wane in popularity he attributed to the desire of the 
present-day public to “always see blood,” Joseffy admired greatly 
this pianist’s useful and self-sacrificing pedagogical work as 
musical inspector of the imperial seminaries for girls in Russia, 
where, although he did not develop any exceptionally brilliant 
geniuses, he did incalculable good in raising the general standard 
of musical education. Although Joseffy was himself a pupil of 
Liszt in 1870-71, the great Hungarian master was not Joseffy’s 
ideal as a teacher, as he neglected the technical side of piano 
playing entirely at the lessons. To Tausig, however, Joseffy felt 
that he owed more than to anyone else. He was his ideal as a 
pianist — Joseffy rated him higher even than Liszt in this respect 
— and there can be no doubt that the two impressionable youthful 
years spent with Tausig gave that mighty artistic impetus to the 
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young pianist which carried him to the lofty pinnacle in European 
musical life a few seasons later. 

At his own lessons Joseffy was a great source of inspiration 
to his pupils. When he felt that he had a responsive intellect 
at his side, he spared himself no pains in the careful elucidation 
of his points. His ideas on fingering were illuminating and his 
methods of practise for overcoming specific technical difficulties 
in the study matter were quite invaluable. Although he laid 
great stress on matters of technical detail, he was not to be 
dazzled by a merely technically brilliant performance. When a 
new pupil came to him and tried to make an impression with 
some showy composition he would ask for a Bach Prelude or a 
Mendelssohn Song without Words. “You may be able to play 
that technically difficult composition,” he would say, “and still 
not be able to play the piano. From a Bach Prelude or a Men- 
delssohn Song without Words I can tell right away just how much 
of a musician you are.” Pupils who at the first interview tried 
to foist upon him an unripe performance of such works as the 
Appassionata or the E minor Concerto of Chopin as samples of 
their pianistic prowess did not usually succeed in earning anything 
better than his deep disgust. 

When he was engaged at one of the New York conservatories, 
he used to teach in class, having about eight pupils from two to 
six o’clock in the afternoon. Class work he considered excellent 
for interpretation, as each pupil is able to hear the others and to 
gain from criticism, but for technical work he considered it 
impossible, holding that technic could be properly taught only 
at private lessons. He believed in giving to less advanced pupils 
pieces and studies that were within their technical reach, and he 
was very much put out at an assistant of his who tried to do too 
much with his pupils by giving them such things as piano arrange- 
ments of the Bach organ fugues instead of the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, and Chopin Etudes instead of those by Cramer and 
Clementi, and thus spoiling them for the class work. He was in 
favor, however, of more advanced pupils trying their mettle on 
very difficult compositions, even at the risk of failure in the 
technical mastery of such tasks. 

In the selection of works for study Joseffy was very particular 
in choosing “pieces that help,” that is, things that would increase 
the pupils’ technical experience and ability. He considered it 
rather a waste of time to study pieces that were valuable as studies 
in interpretation alone, and which would have no bearing on the 
technical advancement of the pupil. Not, be it said, that he 
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wished here to make a musical distinction, but simply that from 
the standpoint of the student of the instrument he held it to be 
a more profitable use of time to busy one’s self with things that 
were on the direct highway to a mastery of the technical resources. 
He certainly would not have placed the first movement of the 
Schumann Fantasie on a musically lower plane than the opening 
division of the Chopin B minor Sonata, yet he did not consider 
the former of any use whatsoever as a study piece, while the 
latter he ranked very high from this standpoint. Of the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor Concerto he said, “After you have studied 
it, you have learned absolutely nothing but the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor, whereas after you have studied the Chopin Concerto 
you know something more when you are through than merely 
the works you have been studying.” The Scharwenka Staccato 
Etude was a help on the road to the pianistic Parnassus, while 
such pieces as the Brahms Intermezzi were of little or no aid to 
the ambitious scaler of dizzy technical heights. 

These ideas in regard to piano study were simply the result 
of Joseffy’s differentiation of virtuoso piano playing and the 
Kapellmeister sort. He made a sharp distinction between the 
pianist and the musician who merely plays the piano, and he 
knew full well that there are many persons of the latter type 
who could attempt the Brahm’s Intermezzi, the Schumann Fan- 
tasie and the Tschaikousky B flat minor Concerto and get away 
with them after a fashion, but to whom the F minor Concerto 
of Chopin or the D minor of Mozart would remain a sealed book. 
“It is curious,” he once said, “that people who cannot play the 
piano can yet play the Grieg Concerto. One has just to know 
how to play a few chords. That and the Rubinstein D minor 
anyone can do.” 

He emphasized most strongly the importance of combining 
technical practise with the study of pieces, his idea being to take 
the most difficult passages and construct even more difficult 
technical studies from them. In the invention of such exercises 
he was an adept. It will suffice to recall one example of his 
ingenuity in such matters; namely, his exercises on the long 
octave passage for the right hand in the Schumann Toccata, as 
they appear in his study edition of that composition. The original, 
beginning thus 


staccato 
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he recommended to be practised as above in several keys, and in 
the left hand as well as the right. After the study of similar 
clever variants on this and other difficult passages, the original 
reading seems mere child’s play in comparison. 

About the position of the hands at the keyboard he was very 
particular, requiring a certain roundness in appearance of every 
part in normal playing position, and in octaves and skips the 
most advantageous position for their execution; in skips letting 
the hand tilt slightly in the direction of the movement, in octaves 
holding the wrist slightly raised, the outer fingers gripping the 
keys with tong-like surety and firmness. As very valuable for 
octave work he recommended practise of such passages with the 
wrist held very low, a difficult proceeding, which makes the passage 
seem many times easier when played afterward in correct position. 
Tremolo practise he considered of great importance for acquiring 
strength and endurance. 

He himself had a pair of ideal piano hands, short, thick, 
supple and muscular, the kind that knead the tone out of the 
keyboard, full, round and luscious. Asked once if large hands 
were not an advantage in piano playing he replied, “Oh! a man 
may have big hands and still be a big fool.” 

In practising his idea was that one must work either for 
perfection or for endurance. To achieve the former one goes 
over and over the passage, slowly and carefully, until it is thor- 
oughly learned. Once he said to me smilingly, in regard to a 
certain arpeggio passage in the first movement of the G major 
Concerto of Beethoven, “That you must repeat 50,000 times 
until it is absolutely perfect.” In practising for endurance one 
must play through the entire section of a piece, or the entire 
exercise or series of exercises, without stopping, no matter how 
tired one became or what mistakes were made. One must learn 
to overcome fatigue, must train one’s self to be able to carry a 
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tiring section through to the end without any outward traces of 
weariness. 

For the technical perfecting of an oft-recurring figure or 
passage Joseffy recommended taking it in the various keys or 
transformations in which it might occur during the course of the 
piece and making a special study of these different forms with 
disregard (for the time being) of the rest of the composition. He 
called attention to the advantage of transposing short pieces in 
the etude style, such as the G major Prelude of Chopin, an ex- 
cellent technical study for transposition into G flat. Also, he 
advised the practise with the left hand of some of the Chopin 
Etudes in which the right hand has difficult passage work in the 
original, the A minor, op. 10, no. 2, for example, calling attention 
to the fact that Tausig had followed this proceeding and recom- 
mended it to his pupils long before the Godowsky left hand 
arrangements put in their appearance. In regard to scale practise 
he recommended a week’s work on ordinary scales, followed by 
a week in which only difficult scale passages from various pieces 
were studied. Practising without looking at the hands he regarded 
as a valuable aid for sureness. In difficult arpeggio or passage 
work he advised a very flexible wrist, moving from side to side 
as the difficult crossings demanded. 

After his pupils had reached a certain degree of development 
he recommended to them to go abroad for further study, not so 
much because he considered European teaching superior on the 
whole to American, but because the pupil should have the ad- 
vantages offered by European musical life and experience, still 
immensely superior to those in America. “If a student wants to 
hear a Mozart opera here in New York, it is impossible for him 
to do so,” he once had occasion to remark regretfully. Not only 
in the domain of the opera but in practically every other branch 
of music, excepting purely virtuoso performances, Joseffy recog- 
nized the advantage for the talented young musician of musical 
opportunities in Europe when compared to those offered in 
America. He did not think very highly of conservatory education, 
but was rather for study under private teachers of ability and 
standing. 

While he fully knew what an intimate contact with European 
musical affairs means to the American student, yet he deprecated 
strongly the general lack of appreciation of native musicians in 
America. Once he remarked, “It is strange that with all the 
democratic feeling here, Americans will still run to any foreigner 
who comes over and advertises a bit. A German or a Russian 
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pianist is always somebody, and perhaps we may some day even 
have a Japanese pianist touring America, for they are so quick 
to adopt our western civilization. It is only the American product 
which is not given a fair chance.” 

* * 

* 

There are probably few modern pianists who have gone into 
the matter of fingering with such minute detail as Joseffy. With 
him fingering was almost an art in itself. At the lessons, in his 
books of technical studies, and in his editions of pianoforte 
works this matter was always uppermost in his mind. Fingering 
and tone quality he considered inseparable, the latter depending 
almost entirely on the former. 

He was always a great stickler for niceties in fingering, and 
the quality of refined elegance which his own playing possessed 
in so high a degree was doubtless due in a great measure to this 
characteristic. He was always the gentleman at the piano, and 
there was a certain exquisite grace in every movement of his 
hands on the keyboard. Single detached notes in the middle of 
the instrument he liked to have taken with the second finger, 
largely on account of the very appearance of the thing, and 
nothing irritated him more than the amateurish habit of playing 
single bass notes with any other than the fifth finger, simply to 
make things easier. He was opposed to any such proceeding as 
juggling a passage between the two hands, contrary to the original 
intention of the composer, in order to make the execution less 
difficult. In fact I cannot recall a single instance either at the 
lessons or in works of his editing in which he made any such change. 
When there were technical difficulties he believed in learning to 
overcome them, and not in trying to get around them through 
some makeshift or other. There is a cadenza in the Sixth Rhap- 
sody of Liszt which in the original reading for one hand is techni- 
cally quite difficult, if the requisite cataract of tone is to be 
developed, but which becomes astonishingly easy of execution 
through a simple division of the hands, and which is usually so 
performed. But Joseffy would have none of this sort of thing. 
“If you cannot play that cadenza with one hand,” he would say, 
“you cannot play the Sixth Rhapsody.” 

Fingering, he believed, should be made to conform with 
the average piano hand, although exceptional hands might of 
course take exceptional fingerings. In practising he advised the 
study of single passages with various fingerings, and then the 
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selection of the one which fitted itself most naturally into the 
hand for use when playing. At the lessons he was quite happy 
when he found that a pupil was making progress in the correct 
choice of fingerings. 

The most clever solutions of difficult problems in fingering 
always occurred to him, and his re-fingering of an uncomfortable 
passage often led to the most exquisite perfection in its technical 
execution. As an example of the cleverness with which he over- 
came awkward situations, the following illustration from the 
Larghetto of Chopin’s F minor Concerto may be quoted: 



The mere comparison of this ingenious solution with the 
usual clumsy marking of the passage is sufficient to show the 
cleverness of Joseffy’s ideas in such matters. The following 
chromatic passage from the Chopin Etude, op. 25, no. 2, fingered 
after the manner indicated, fits the hand of the pianist like a 
glove and is typical of the nicety of Joseffy’s workmanship: 



In the selection of study editions for his pupils the matter 
of fingering always took a position of first importance. Of the 
Klindworth editions of Chopin and Beethoven he was a great 
admirer, largely on account of the excellence which he ascribed 
to Klindworth’s manner of fingering, although he was not always 
in favor of the many liberties which this editor allowed himself 
in the way of textual emendations, preferring Mikuli’s Chopin 
for accuracy of text. Billow he thought went a bit too far in 
some of his notes to the Beethoven sonatas, and he did not con- 
sider him very modern in the matter of fingering. “Klindworth 
has often expressed things of more importance in his mere marks 
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of fingering than Biilow in his notes,” he said. “With Klindworth 
no notes are needed; every finger talks.” Klindworth he considered 
a veritable genius at fingering, saying, “As you study Klind worth’s 
Chopin you will always be learning something valuable about 
fingering. Klindworth is always correct, that is, he always 
follows out his laws of fingering logically.” The Clara Schumann 
edition of her husband’s works Joseffy considered insufficient on 
account of the lack of marks of fingering, preferring the edition 
given out by Bischoff as the best makeshift, but not regarding 
it as an ideal Schumann edition. One of the most excellent things 
which Joseffy called to my attention in the way of fingering was 
the Tausig edition of Beethoven’s G major Concerto. Here one 
can really speak of the “art” of fingering, for the editing in this 
respect is the work of a past master. 

Joseffy ’s own editions of the works of various composers 
were not the result of a hasty impulse to do something of the 
sort, but rather the culmination of the study of a lifetime. He 
told me once that he had always had it in mind, even during his 
earlier years, to some time edit the standard works of the piano- 
forte literature, and to this end he always made copious notes as 
to fingering, methods of practise and so forth, on all the numbers 
which he studied for his concert programs. He had an extreme 
dislike of editors of classical works which had been gone through, 
fingered and annotated by mediocrities. I remember his remark 
on seeing an edition of the Schubert-Liszt song transcriptions, 
to which were attached as editors, the names of two otherwise 
obscure musical personalities, “X. and Y! Gott, what a combin- 
ation!” and, “If the publishers want to put out a Liszt edition, 
why don’t they get someone worth while for it, like Busoni,” 
modestly omitting himself. 

His great works on technic, the “School of Advanced Piano 
Playing” and the “First Studies,” were also the result of lifelong 
compilation, connotation and collation of all manners of technical 
experiments which occurred to him during long years of most 
painstaking study and most exacting demands on the technical 
possibilities of the instrument. His “Advanced Piano Playing” 
he did not expect every one to use. “It is only for very advanced 
pianists — but for such it is very fine. It may seem a little arrogant 
for me to say that of my own book, but all pianists who have 
examined it have admitted it.” This was the only thing I re- 
member ever having heard Joseffy say in praise of himself or 
his works. When anything about himself or his achievements 
came up in the course of a talk, he always gave the conversation 
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a sudden shove in the opposite direction. He had a very small 
opinion of most of his own piano compositions, and once when I 
expressed a desire to study something of his he replied, “Oh! 
I don’t know that there is much of anything worth while for you 
to study. Maybe the Czardas; but I don’t like it much myself.” 
He was in fact the most modest of men, having none of the 
bravado and braggadocio which one is so accustomed to associate 
with the virtuoso who has conquered the concert audiences of 
two continents. A mention of the fact that Rosenthal had 
declared that he owed all his technic to Joseffy was met with a 
joking depreciation, and in looking over Joseffy’s interesting 
collection of manuscripts and autograph letters, the communi- 
cation from Liszt in which the latter names Joseffy as his successor 
and pianistic heir, was passed over in a jiffy: its contents were 
discovered only afterward through another source. 

But in spite of Joseffy’s opinion of his own work on technic 
he often found words of praise for the technical studies of others. 
“Mason,” he said, “has some good ideas in his ‘Touch and 
Technic,’ and Moszkowski has written a rather remarkable book 
on double notes, showing that he would make a good pedagogue 
if he wished.” I. Phillip’s technical studies he spoke of with 
appreciation, also of A. K. Virgil’s work along this line. Pupils 
who came to him after studying the Virgil technic he found 
usually well schooled in this direction, although he regarded the 
Virgil exercises as studies in “mechanism, not technic.” He had a 
practise clavier and used it often for his own technical work. 
Of Hugo Mansf eld’s book, “New Technic,” he said, “Why does 
he call it ‘New Technic’? There is nothing new in it.” He made 
this same criticism on most of the modern works on technic, but 
was quick to approve of a new idea when he recognized it as 
such. 

The “School of Advanced Piano Playing,” regarded as a 
collection of the material necessary for the achievement of the 
higher technical possibilities of the instrument, stands on the 
shoulders of all previous collections of technical studies and is 
certainly the most modern and comprehensive work of the kind 
in existence. The “First Studies” are rather too diffuse in scope 
to justify their title, for many of the technical problems therein 
would put even very advanced pianists on their mettle. The earlier 
work appears as a happy crystallization of the matter at hand, 
complete, practical and without redundance; the later volume, 
while it has the advantages of textual notes, (lacking in the earlier 
book) and thus enables the student to get a clearer idea of the 
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author’s methods of touch and how to utilize the various exercises 
in practise, is to a large extent a re-presentation of a great deal 
of the ground covered in the first work, a new and, on the whole, 
less successful attempt to solve many of the problems which had 
already been met and disposed of in such a masterly manner. 

The “Advanced Piano Playing” combined such strikingly 
clever innovations in the way of technical exercises that it would 
be hardly possible to expect even such an ingenious discoverer 
along these lines as Joseffy to surpass himself in a second effort. 
Opening the earlier book at the first page, the “five-finger exer- 
cises,” the student finds an entirely novel presentation of a time- 
worn problem, a veritable mountain of technical difficulty in 
simple guise. The holding of the initial note in the progressing 
groups of five and the cleverly invented opposition of finger groups 
to rhythmic groups place these super five-finger exercises in a 
class quite by themselves. 



The matter of holding one or more notes while the other 
fingers are in action has been carried out by Joseffy throughout 
this work in a most systematic and exhaustive manner, wherever 
the character of the technical problem makes the process possible, 
and there can be no doubt that, with the proper precautions 
against stiffening, this proceeding leads in short order to a high 
degree of finger strength and independence. 

The introductory exercises in thirds exhibit a new idea in 
the practise of double notes; I have seen in it no previous work 
on technic. I speak of the following ingenious arrangement, in 
which of course the voices may also be reversed, and which may 
be used not only for thirds, but for sixths and all sorts of other 
double-note combinations- 
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In the octave exercises, the stress laid on the strengthening 
of the outer fingers before the wrist movements are taken up, is 
of the utmost importance, for fully as much bad octave playing 
comes from the inability of the player to achieve absolute, un- 
yielding firmness in the position of the hand as from lack of strength 
and suppleness in forearm and wrist. 

The exercises in various kinds of touch in both the books 
are, many of them, unique, and demand the highest degree of 
independence, not only between the two hands, but between the 
different parts of each separate hand. The same may be said of 
the rhythmic studies, of which those in the “Advanced Piano 
Playing” are by far the more elaborate and valuable. The ex- 
ercises for the thumb and little finger, of which excellent examples 
are found in both books, including some even with the thumb on 
two keys, are novel and important, and the studies for changing 
fingers on one key quite exhaust the possibilities of the subject. 

Joseffy’s method of practising the glissando is one that will 
be appreciated by all those players who on account of weakness 
in the hand, thin fingers or sensitive finger tips find such passages 
difficult. One begins by skimming the surface of the keyboard 
lightly with the bent finger, allowing only the nail to touch the 
keys, gradually adding more weight each time until finally the 
tone comes, very softly at first, then fuller and quite full in quality 
as more pressure is added. The practise of the glissanto is some- 
thing that at all events should be gingerly indulged in and not 
carried to the extent of sore and perhaps bleeding finger tips. 
It is a historical legacy of piano playing, however, and as such the 
modern pianist must be familiar with its execution. Besides its 
occurence in the works of Beethoven, Weber and Liszt, it is 
found even in the compositions of such an opponent of a purely 
virtuoso treatment of the instrument as Brahms. 

Among the exercises in the “First Studies” which are both 
original and important are those dealing with sureness in large 
skips, accompaniment figures for the left hand alone and the 
training of the eye to watch different parts of the hand while 
playing. The fact that it is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
play an octave passage, for example, looking at the fifth finger 
instead of the thumb, unless one has made this a matter of special 
practise, was first called to my attention by Joseffy. Anyone who 
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has never made this experiment at the keyboard will probably 
be very much surprised at its awkwardness when first at- 
tempted. 

In all these studies there is the indubitable evidence of the 
musician as distinguished from the mere maker of exercises, at 
every point where the solution of the technical problem makes 
at all possible the appearance of the fine hand of the artist. This 
is one of the chief claims to their exalted position among 
works of the kind. The “Advanced Piano Playing” in particular 
is so full of clever inventions that there is a refreshing lack of 
dryness about the whole. There are few artists of Joseffy ’s rank 
who have been interested enough in the technical side of piano 
playing to have busied themselves to such an extent and with 
such success as he did, with mere technical matters, without at 
the same time losing to some extent their grip on the purely 
musical side of the art, as they have acquired more interest and 
adroitness in keyboard jugglery. With him the “how,” all im- 
portant as it is to the reproductive artist, was, at the end, always 
servant to the “what,” and although the very manner of his 
playing in itself often reached those heights which great virtuosi 
sometimes attain, where the performance itself is of such mar- 
vellous beauty that it seems to transcend entirely the subject 
matter of the composition, his art was not of the sort which 
deliberately aims at such a result. A mere virtuoso would never 
have given himself up to the pioneer work of making propaganda 
for Brahms’ piano compositions at the time and with the loving 
enthusiasm that Joseffy did. 

It is a good deal of a pity, from the student’s point of view, 
that the “Advanced Piano Playing” is so absolutely devoid of 
text, that discussions of method and directions for practise are 
almost completely lacking. In the “First Studies” Joseffy 
evidently started out with the firm intention of “making good” 
this matter, and although he succeeded in a measure, the text is, 
as a whole, quite insufficient; all too many important matters 
are left completely untouched. Perhaps in future editions of 
the works this hiatus may be bridged over through the aid of 
some editor who is intimately familiar with the author’s aims 
and thoroughly in sympathy with his ideals. 

It may be said in general that Joseffy recommended practising 
many of his own studies, as well as difficult passages in pieces 
and etudes with various qualities of touch, first with normally 
raised fingers, then with high fingers, with the pressure touch, 
finger staccato, wrist staccato, using both high and low wrist. 
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and finally with the normal finger touch again, employing various 
degrees of power for the several repetitions and making use also 
of the crescendo and diminuendo. Above all he required that 
the fingering of his studies be adhered to with extreme care, the 
technical value of the exercises depending largely on their being 
practised with the fingering marked. He was extremely particular 
about rests and accents, insisting upon great accuracy in these 
matters. Although he mentioned the fact that no great pianist 
has practised with the metronome, he realized the importance of 
this instrument in technical work for the large majority of students 
and recommended its use to grade progress in velocity. 

* * 

* 

As a whole Joseffy’s attitude towards the development of 
technic may be regarded as conservative. He would never have 
recommended any such unconventionalities, for example, as that 
of using the thumb doubled up against the fist to produce a 
particularly strong accent; he would have met such a contingency 
by inventing exercises with the specific object of strengthening 
the thumb to the point where it would be able to master the 
situation in its normal relation to the keyboard. He established 
for himself certain principles of technical procedure, and he believed 
in applying them to all circumstances. If they proved seemingly 
insufficient in some cases, it was the fault of the imperfection of the 
individual technical apparatus, and not of the principles. Although, 
in view of the most modern developments in piano playing, his 
mode of procedure, his method, may seem to some a trifle old- 
fashioned, this cannot be conceded to imply criticism of the material 
for technical development which he has left us in his two books of 
studies. As to the originality and cleverness in the presentation 
of the subject matter, the wealth of new ideas and the complete- 
ness of material which these two volumes exhibit, there is little 
room for cavil. 

Joseffy’s own playing underwent a marked change during 
the years following his coming to America. Those who heard 
him in the earlier part of his career describe the dainty elegance 
of his performances, the wonderful grace and the unequalled 
technical perfection of his style. They gained for him the sobriquet 
of the “Patti of the piano.” But Joseffy soon lost his taste for 
mere miniature at the keyboard; he joined the modern movement 
whose ideal lay in the direction of big tone and big piano playing. 
After a period of self-immolation spent in perfecting his new 
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manner, he surprised his former admirers by appearing now as 
one of the very Titans of the instrument, at the same time retaining 
the delicacy and charm of his older style. Wilhelm Gericke once 
said to me in Vienna, speaking of Joseffy’s performance of the 
Rubinstein D minor Concerto with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under his leadership, “His tone was so enormous and there 
was such a broad sweep to his playing that it seemed like a veri- 
table re-incarnation of Rubinstein himself.” 

In speaking of the younger generation of pianists Joseffy 
once said, “There are so many young pianists now-a-days, all 
of whom have fine technic, that only those who are very excep- 
tionally gifted can hope to shine by technical superiority. It seems 
to me that they must aim at more musicianship now, instead 
of at so much technic. And what programs they play! Who 
wants to hear nothing but little things and show pieces? One 
must play the big things.” 

And so with all the loving care with which he worked at 
his technical problems, filing, polishing, refining, all this was 
merely labor along the highway. His eye was ever fixed on the 
far-off goal, the perfect blending of eminent virtuosity with 
equally eminent musicianship. 

Joseffy lived so long in America and did so much of his most 
important work among us that we are quite justified in thinking 
of him affectionately as “our Joseffy.” Although occasionally 
the feeling came over him that he might find a broader field for 
the unfolding of his activities in one of the German art centers, 
it never grew so strong as to induce him to break the ties which 
held him to New York, and he remained a good American to 
the very end. On his last visit to Europe, during the summer of 
1913, he was on pins and needles the whole time to get back to 
his work and his own congenial surroundings in America, and 
this matter contributed very probably to the causes of the nervous 
breakdown which he suffered after his return. His entire interest 
and activity were centered in the development of his sphere of 
musical art in America. May the influence of his refined artistry 
and of his high ideals be felt for many years to come. Among 
those whose opportunity it was to come into more intimate 
contact with Rafael Joseffy, the sincere artist and generous- 
hearted friend will remain an ever fresh memory. 



THE SURVIVAL OF MUSIC 

By HENRY F. GILBERT 

N OT long since one of our most eminent American music 
critics propounded the inquiry: “Who can account for 

the survival or disappearance of musical works?” He 
proceeded to specify numerous compositions by Dvorak, Tchai- 
kovski and Gounod which were formerly welcomed with great 
acclaim, but which are now fast falling by the wayside. After 
calling attention to the apparently inexplicable fact of the sur- 
vival of Rossini’s “Barber,” with its old-fashioned formulas and 
methods of procedure, he concluded by saying, “Truly this is a 
little world of great mysteries.” 

The original inquiry is in the nature of a leading question 
inasmuch as it suggests an answer. Especially to a person of 
my philosophically pugnacious temperament does it act quite as 
a challenge. My own viewpoint presses itself upon me with such 
an insistence that I cannot forbear giving it utterance. Let us 
see, therefore, what we can accomplish by analysis and reflection 
toward contributing a satisfactory answer to this question. 

What is it which makes some music to live; to be held in 
loving remembrance, and other music to fade from the memory 
and soon be forgotten? One is tempted to say at once that it is 
the melody in a piece of music which causes it to live; or the 
lack of it which causes it to be forgotten. 

This is superficially true. In fact, it has a dangerous plausi- 
bility. But there are melodies and melodies. Many pieces of 
music die and are forgotten which nevertheless are very melodious. 
Others, again, in which the melody does not apparently play such 
an important part, will live a long time. The truth of the matter 
is that as long as we look at the externals of music merely, this 
point will not only puzzle us very much but really no satisfactory 
explanation of existing musical phenomena can be arrived at. 

By the externals of music I mean Rhythm, Melody, and 
Harmony. We are told that music consists of these three things. 
Many persons indeed would fain have us believe that this is all 
it consists of. 

But how about the spirit of the thing? Rhythm, Melody 
and Harmony are certainly the materials of music, but their 
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combination into a piece of true music depends upon something 
other than a mere knowledge of the laws of Rhythm, Melody 
and Harmony. Most of us recognize a piece of true music at 
once. In some mysterious manner it captivates and compels us 
to listen to it, whereas, when we hear a piece of made, or artificial 
music, we usually have to compel ourselves to listen. In fact it 
may be said that while true music compels us, its counterfeit 
insists that we compel ourselves. Yet both are constructed of 
the same elements: Rhythm, Melody and Harmony. It looks, 
therefore, as if the life or death of a certain piece of music did 
not depend per se on these elements, but upon the spirit which 
their combination may or may not express. 

Ditters von Dittersdorf used practically the same tonal ele- 
ments in his music as did Mozart. His rhythms, the turn of his 
melodies, and his harmonic schemes, were much the same. Yet 
his name is making very rapid progress toward the limbo of 
complete forgetfulness, whereas Mozart is still very much alive. 
Also Eberl, who was actually held up as a model for Beethoven, 
is now somewhat dead whereas, if I remember rightly, Beethoven 
was facile princeps as far as number of performances in the last 
musical season in New York. 

No; many can combine the same elements of music and yet 
there shall be a difference. Yet so cunningly are these elements 
combined that this difference shall not be at once apparent, and 
most contemporaries will be unable to distinguish between true 
music; i. e., that which is genuinely inspired or written in response 
to a spiritual need of expression, and made music, or that which 
is the fabrication of a clever intellect, and which is lacking in 
any spiritual or ideal content. 

Now, a musical composition is a fabric. Like a piece of 
cloth, a rug, or a tapestry, it is woven from threads. But the 
threads from which a musical composition is woven are bits of 
melody; melodic particles, or motives. (If any one doubts this let 
him examine a well recognized musical masterpiece, such as a 
Beethoven symphony, or Wagner’s “ Meistersinger”) . And inas- 
much as these melodic threads are in themselves of value or 
character, will the completed fabric be beautiful and durable, 
assuming always that the weaving is skilfully done. But skilful 
weaving alone is not enough. The threads themselves must be 
strong, and full of character, otherwise the fabric, however skilfully 
woven, will not be significant or durable. There are many skilful 
musical weavers about at present, and at first sight it seems 
difficult to explain the apparently undeserved neglect which much 
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of their magnificently done work receives. But on careful exami- 
nation it will usually be found that the melodic threads of their 
fabrics are of poor quality and lacking in distinction. These 
composers find their justification in a remark which Haydn is 
said to have made: “Not the theme, but the treatment.” To 
take this remark literally is, however, very dangerous. I will 
venture to say that the compositions in which Haydn took his 
own medicine are not by any means the most vital and longest- 
lived of his creations. 

This brings us naturally to the subject of folk-song. Of all 
classes of music, folk-song can produce the greatest number of 
examples of longevity, and it is but natural that we should turn 
to them to seek the reason of this length of life. In the first 
place, their comparative simplicity undoubtedly has much to do 
with it. Folk-songs are complete melodic compositions. They 
neither require nor depend upon accompanying harmony for their 
effect, and they are usually not of any great length. All these 
factors certainly help them to be easily retained by the memory, 
but they do not to my mind account satisfactorily for their 
exceptionally long life; in some cases a matter of centuries. Not 
all folk-songs are of equal musical value. The mere fact that a 
melody is a folk-song does not absolutely guarantee its high 
musical value. The indefatigability of collectors, and the ease 
with which the results of their labors are preserved — owing to 
the art of printing — has caused many a melody which would 
otherwise have died young to appear to have obtained quite a 
respectable old age. But there are a large number of folksongs, 
such as “The Campbells are coming,” “Malbrouck,” “My 
lodging is on the cold, cold ground,” etc., of undoubted anti- 
quity, and which have attained their old age by the natural 
means of being held with affection in the mind and heart of the 
people. I firmly believe that these would have lived even were 
there no folk-song collectors and no printed collections. The fact 
that they are of simple construction undoubtedly assisted in their 
preservation, but certainly was not the determining cause. The 
cause of the long life of these melodies is, firstly, that they express 
elemental human emotion; they awaken feelings of joy and sorrow, 
of mirth or tenderness which are common to us all, which lie 
deep in our hearts, and which we instinctively recognize as that 
which gives to life its beauty and significance. And secondly, 
that they are well-nigh perfect expressions of these heart qualities. 
There is a most fortunate harmony between the emotion expressed 
and the means of its expression. There are no superfluous notes, 
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but just enough. The intellect is in its true place as the servant 
and aid to expression, and is never allowed to assume the position 
of dictator as to what shall be expressed, as it so frequently does 
in art music. 

Seldom, indeed, do we notice in our symphonic music this 
fortunate harmony between that which would find expression and 
the means of that expression. Too often we find it interesting, 
or clever, or technically well composed, etc. But when the emotion 
is deep and strong, and the technical means of expression adequate 
but not in evidence, then do we cease to think of technique, or 
any of its external characteristics, but are swayed perforce by 
the power of the music. That is the greatest technical proficiency, 
which does not appear, nor attract attention to itself as technical 
proficiency. That is the highest art which no longer appears to 
be art. Goethe says, “When art becomes Nature, then it is art 
indeed.” 

Now, the finest folk-songs are characterized by that perfection 
and inevitable quality which we perceive and feel in Nature’s 
creations. Owing to their secret and mysterious growth, their 
floating through so many human minds, and being unconsciously 
moulded and perfected in the course of their romantic journey, 
they can be called more or less products of Nature. They are 
the wild flowers of music. And it is this perfection of expression 
which they ultimately attain, coupled with the deep and funda- 
mental nature of the emotions expressed, which gives to them 
their heart-moving power and intimate appeal. 

Great, indeed, are the temptations of the intellect. Because 
we can do a thing there is an ever-present restless urge to do it. 
For what are these wonderful and complicated technical pro- 
ficiencies, which we have developed in ourselves, if not for use! 
So we must perforce write a symphony or other pretentious work 
of large dimensions, if only to show that we are able to do it. 
But many of us find that having provided ourselves with great 
toil and trouble (and it is toil) with these keen and costly mental 
tools, we have nothing to use them on but themselves. Some of 
us are in the position of the young man who bought a fine roll top 
desk, provided it with a complete and varied equipment of paper, 
ink, gold pens, ornate penwipers, etc., and sat himself down to write 
a great work. He then made a most embarrassing discovery. He 
had nothing to say. Of this primal need he had not thought before. 
Of course, as he had the equipment, the only thing he could 
do was to take some paper and cover it with insignificant bal- 
derdash. Now, this is just the predicament of many musical 
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composers, and that is the reason why, of all the music written, so 
little of it lives. The folk-song on the other hand, has something 
real to say. It expresses a true feeling and answers a need for 
the expression of this feeling. It could almost be described as a 
heart throb set to music. Expressing emotion as it does, it tells 
of something of more fundamental interest to humanity than the 
contrivances of the intellect, no matter how wonderful and 
complicated the latter may be. Hence, its long life. 

It must again be understood that the ultimate life, or pre- 
servation of a musical composition does not depend upon the 
cognoscenti so much as it does upon the people. In almost any 
line of human endeavor the greatest opposition to progress comes 
from the experts in that line; the learned men, the academicians, 
or in other words, the conservers of the traditions respecting that 
particular line of human endeavor. The reason for this is psy- 
chological, and the explanation of this fact involves a short 
disquisition on the natural history of the human mind. 

Our minds can only progress in learning or development 
through the acquisition of new ideas. Now, when a new idea 
is apprehended by the mind, the idea reacts upon the mind in 
two decidedly different ways. Firstly, its acquisition tends to 
strengthen and to develop; inasmuch as it opens new horizons of 
thought. It broadens and extends our mental outlook, and as long 
as we retain the new idea we shall not slip back into the intellectual 
narrowness in which we dwelt before its acquisition. On the other 
hand, the hard and fast retention of an idea will eventually exert 
such a dominative and restrictive influence on the mind as to 
interfere with its power of grasping other new ideas. Mental 
development may be likened to ascending a ladder, the rungs of 
which stand for different planes of consciousness. The rung on 
which we are standing certainly holds us at a certain height. 
But in order to ascend yet higher, we must place one foot on the 
next higher rung and draw the other up to it. We now stand at 
a higher level. But in the process of attaining this higher level 
we have left the rung on which we formerly stood. It is thus 
in mental development. Progress involves sacrifice. Many ideas 
which we formerly held have to be given up to make room for 
newer and larger ideas. And this sacrifice becomes harder and 
harder for us to make as we grow older. 

Youth is the great time for acquiring new ideas. Our minds 
are then pliant and receptive. Our mental life moves and pro- 
gresses at a very rapid rate. New ideas are being constantly 
grasped, and no idea is retained in undisputed possession of our 
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minds long enough to exert its secondary or baneful influence, i. e., 
that of restricting further development. But after youth there 
comes a period of conservation. The acquisition of new ideas 
becomes less and less frequent. Those ideas which we have 
already acquired, being left more and more in undisturbed pos- 
session, finally take root and grow into the very structure of our 
minds themselves. As we grow older our minds naturally become 
less flexible and less able to acquire new ideas anyway, and 
the power and dominion of the ideas which we already possess 
continually increases. This process usually ends by certain ideas 
possessing us rather than our holding them. When the process 
is complete it then becomes impossible for us to progress or to 
develop any further. 

Now the experts, who are especially trained in any particular 
line of human activity — as music, for instance — are those who 
know the most about it; those whose minds contain the greatest 
number of ideas relative to it, and who, owing to all their know- 
ledge are most sensitive to any change from the traditional form 
of that activity. The majority of them are therefore peculiarly 
liable to be attacked by those prejudices which, while helping to 
maintain certain standards of excellence, are inimical to prog- 
ress. 

The people, on the other hand, not having this special know- 
ledge, are free from the prejudice engendered by it. Its judgment, 
therefore, operating as it does through the long course of time, is 
saner and juster than that of the expert of any given period. In 
speaking of the “people” I do not refer to hoi polloi, but to that 
body of cultured persons who follow with interest the delevop- 
ments in any kind of human activity. In music the “people” 
means the audience. That “body” consists usually of persons of 
both good sense and refined sensitiveness, but who do not have 
a sufficiency of special knowledge to render them liable to become 
victims of the prejudices which attack the expert. Of course, 
public valuation of a new thing is liable to many errors; many 
mistakes, and even many false judgments. The great but inexpert 
mind of the people is particularly prone to fall into those errors 
of judgment which the expert skilfully avoids. But give it time 
and its final verdict is far more balanced, sane, and true than 
that of the prejudiced expert. 

The great thing to be desired is an “expert” with an “open 
ntind”; i. e., a person who knows his subject thoroughly and who 
has managed to steer clear of prejudice. A certain number of 
these persons are always in existence. Without them progress 
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would be well-nigh impossible. For they act as guides or steersmen 
to the rest of humanity, keeping the boat headed toward that 
which they feel to be good. 

It has frequently been said that the human heart is greater 
than the human intellect. That is to say, emotions such as love, 
in all its various forms (as the love of man and woman, mother 
love, love of race, of country, friendship, altruism, etc.), courage, 
fear, hate, joy, and sorrow are more fundamental than reason and 
the transformations and inventions of the intellect. Who can 
doubt this? The lives of all primitive peoples, as the South Sea 
Islanders, or the North American Indians, afford a constant 
spectacle of human existence which is well-nigh devoid of intel- 
lectual development and yet is full to the brim of the fundamental 
emotions. Even among civilized peoples, the intellectual status 
of the mass never rises very high, and these fundamental emotions 
are the very stuff of which the lives of the vast majority are 
composed. And among the most highly intellectually developed 
individuals of a people, emotions of various kinds are their 
ruling powers. This is easily seen when anything in the nature 
of a crisis arises in their lives. Let the wife or child of one of 
these individuals be threatened with sickness or death, and the 
fundamental emotion of love at once asserts itself. Intellectual 
subtleties and interests are forgotten for the nonce and the intellect 
assumes its true place in the natural scheme of things as the 
“helper,” the “tool”; in fact, the most powerful organ of man, 
but not the fundamental “man” himself. Their relationship to 
the race becomes at once manifest and they are for the time 
being one of the people, swayed by the same fundamental emo- 
tions as are all. Even Schopenhauer, amid all his metaphysical 
subtleties, declares that “the brain is not the finest part of man.” 
Emerson, as is well-known, is continually asserting the dependence 
of the intellect on the spirit. He says in one of his essays: “The 
blindness of the intellect begins when it would be something of 
itself,” and does not St. Paul say, “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life”? 

All these things being taken into consideration, it would 
seem that in the art of music those compositions which were 
inspired by, and which faithfully express emotion of various kinds 
stand a better chance of being cherished and loved by the people 
than those compositions in which the interest aroused is of a 
purely intellectual order; which are in many cases masterpieces 
of technique, but which, after all is said, spring from and are 
elaborations of “thought” rather than expressions of “feeling.” 
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Hence, it naturally follows that the compositions first mentioned 
stand a better chance of living, or of being preserved. 

Since the invention of the art of printing, it has become 
possible to preserve, or to make a pretense of preserving, numerous 
compositions of purely intellectual interest. But as far as the 
“people” are concerned, most of them are quite dead, and have 
long since ceased to be of any vital interest to us. They are 
interesting and their preservation is important from an historical 
point of view, in order that special students may see and realize 
how the art has grown and developed, but most of them have no 
vital interest of themselves. Whenever a piece of ancient music 
has survived, it has done so because it expressed a compelling 
emotion and was in that particular superior to the technical 
artificialities (invented by the intellect) of the time in which it 
was written. Handel’s “Largo,” which was written about 165 
years ago, is today as alive as it ever was. It is expressive of a 
high and noble emotion and it is an illuminative and instructive 
thing to observe the hearty response of the “people” when it is 
played at a popular concert. Technically, however, it is far less 
complicated and intellectually interesting than many another con- 
temporaneous composition which has long since been consigned to 
a deserved oblivion. 

For it is the spirit of the people, as before mentioned, and 
not that of the scholars which decides what shall live and what 
shall die. The Scholiasts have at all times in the history of the 
art told us that all the fine and beautiful things which the far- 
seeing souls of great creative artists were revealing to us were 
bad, decadent, dangerous, and threatened the very existence of 
art itself. But it has been useless for them to warn us against 
that which was great, beautiful, or expressive simply because (on 
account of its newness) it failed to agree in certain externals 
with the then existent art. The “people” knew better, and despite 
the bitter warnings of the scholiasts have preserved to us these 
wonderful and emotionally expressive works. Meanwhile a fate 
which is sardonically humorous in its operation has consigned 
these very scholiasts themselves to that oblivion to which they 
desired to consign the sons of light. 

I hope that it may not be deduced from the above considera- 
tions that I undervalue the intellect and its immense service in 
all departments of human activity. Lest the reader get such 
an idea, let me assert that I consider the intellect to be the 
greatest engine of expression of the human spirit. But it is not 
the human spirit; it is a tool. It should be a servant of the spirit, 
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obeying the desires and behests of its master with ever greater 
perfection, but never assuming to be the master itself. If this 
clever servant should usurp the position of master, building 
complexity upon complexity without the informing light of the 
spirit, no matter how dazzling and quasi-impressive the structure, 
it will lack the soul of life; the sun of inspiration will have set; and 
a vain thing will have come to pass. And this is what continually 
occurs in music. How many compositions we can all recall, of which 
the technical construction is not only flawless and quite beyond 
criticism, even rousing our wonder and admiration at the marvelous 
complexity and ingenuity displayed, but which nevertheless leave 
us cold when we hear them. They appeal to our heads rather 
than to our hearts. They have no particular emotional message 
for us, and hence, I believe, are destined for a short life. This 
emotional content, which I claim to be absolutely necessary to the 
continued life of a composition, may be of a light and charming 
kind, as in Schubert’s song, “Hark, Hark the Lark,” or of a more 
noble and spiritual nature, as in the Andante from Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Both of these compositions have lasted quite a 
while already, while many another, which was planned on a more 
intellectually ambitious scale, has fallen by the wayside. How 
many a composition one hears which does not give the impression 
that it had to he written , but that it was written by some one who 
had the technique and felt bound to do something because he 
was able to. It is as if one walked round the block for exercise. 
But walking round the block does not get one anywhere except 
to the place from which he started. And in regard to these 
compositions, they are not real music, but merely technical exer- 
cises whose only value is to keep the composer’s mental muscles 
in training. A short time ago I attended a symphony concert at 
which one of those still-born compositions was played. There 
was the usual perfunctory applause with no heart in it. Directly 
afterward a composition from the same period was played which 
aroused the audience to enthusiasm, and two ladies sitting behind 
me exclaimed: “Ah! he has something to say.” It was a comment 
much to the point on what I am writing about. 

Now, in the gradual growth and expansion of the art of 
music during the last thousand years, it has frequently been a 
temptation not to be resisted — and to which many schools have 
in turn succumbed — to make of music a purely intellectual cult, 
interesting to scholars only, and having little concern or interest 
for the people. From this dry, barren and remote intellectualism 
it has always been rescued by the timely arrival of the “great” 
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composer. He has restored the balance in his works of intellectual 
development and fundamental emotion. While making use of the 
ingenious technical elaborations of his predecessors, he has yet 
infused into his work a compelling and powerful human feeling. 
This feeling dominates, and one realizes that the technical or 
intellectual side of his work is but the vehicle for that which is 
greater than itself. Intellectualism is no longer its own excuse 
for being, but assumes once more its proper relation to the spirit. 
Such periods are illustrated by the early artificialities of the 
English school, culminating in Purcell; the amazing ingenuity of 
the Netherlands contrapuntists, followed by the appearance of 
Orlando di Lasso; and the halting, dry, and uninspired music of 
the early church which was of a sudden quickened and vitalized 
by the appearance of Palestrina. All things considered, it would 
seem that music which is inspired by and which strongly reflects 
or expresses human feeling, is destined to live, whereas music in 
which the preponderating interest is an intellectual one, no matter 
how interesting it is, is destined to die. It is said that “Music 
is the language of emotion.” This is such a trite and banal 
saying that it is in some disrepute. It is nevertheless true, and 
woe to the composer who forgets it. 

In a word, that which makes music live is not so much its 
art quality as its heart quality. 



THE “OTHELLO” OF 
VERDI AND SHAKESPEARE 

By EDGAR ISTEL 

S HAKESPEARE’S dramas — in Goethe’s words “a wonderful 
peep-show, wherein the history of the world runs its course 
before our eyes on the invisible thread of time” — have 
always fired the imagination of musicians and tempted them to 
undertake their musical refashionment. Ignoring Lessing’s trench- 
ant dictum: “Shakespeare should be studied — not despoiled,” 
the mob of composers, mostly in the train of librettists of question- 
able type, pounced on Shakespeare’s remains to glut themselves 
with this apparently ownerless store. But the great Briton’s 
mighty spirit most often triumphed over this rapacious crew, 
and his lofty creations lived on undimmed in splendor, while 
the majority of the Shakespeare operas were speedily consigned 
to oblivion. 

In all likelihood, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Jealousy was 
written in the year 1603, played before the King on Nov. 1, 
1604, and not printed until the year 1622, after the poet’s decease. 
Whereas a great part of the other Shakespearean pieces soon fell 
a prey to opera-fanciers, being plundered to furnish the framework 
for libretti, “Othello,” strange to say, waited two hundred years 
before finding its first composer in Rossini, whose three-act opera, 
on a book written by Berio, had its premiere at Naples on Dec. 
4, 1816. Considering the very exceptional dramaturgical diffi- 
culties presented by the remoulding of the Othello tragedy into 
an opera-book, it should occasion no surprise that Rossini’s easy- 
going librettist treated Shakespeare with such scant ceremony as 
to copy only his last act, otherwise relying on his own free invention 
— probably the most sensible course, after all. And it was only 
in this last act, imitated from Shakespeare, that Rossini intensified 
his music to profounder expression and succeeded in obtaining 
some really impressive effects. The librettist had but one single 
poetical conceit; in the last act he makes a gondolier sing, beneath 
Desdemona’s window, the well-known verse by Dante: 

Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. 

(There is no greater pain than to remember bygone happiness in deeps of 
woe.) 
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It was characteristic of the spirit of the time that the Neapol- 
itan public viewed the murder of Desdemona with disfavor, 
insisting, from the second performance onward, on a “happy 
ending.” So Desdemona protests her innocence, Othello is touched, 
and the pair sing Rossini’s cheerful love-duet (adapted from 
Armida), “Cara per quest’ anima”! Even Hanslick, as he tells 
us in his “ Musikalisches Skizzenbuch,” still heard Rossini’s 
Othello thus performed. 

When this opera first appeared, there was living in the little 
Lombard town of Busseto a three-year-old boy for whom it was 
reserved by fate to give the Othello drama its definitive musical 
form — Giuseppe Verdi. But, strangely enough, not until his 
seventieth year, that very year 1883 which saw the death of his 
great coeval and rival, Richard Wagner, did Verdi address himself 
to the composition of the formidable subject. The aged Master 
no longer refused to recognize the conception — most cogently 
formulated by Wagner — that the poem should, in many respects, 
decide the form of the music; hence, in his later works (beginning 
with A'ida), he wrought with libretti of a stamp quite different 
from those he had hitherto composed. The time was fulfilled; 
dramatic music had learned to care for its own without operatic 
affectations; Verdi, having reached maturity, envisaged new possi- 
bilities in style; — just then, while perusing Shakespeare, whom he 
revered the more with increasing familiarity, he happened on 
“Othello,” and forthwith resolved to mould the drama to his will. 

The fundamental difference between Shakespeare’s stage and 
that of our time was the lack of a curtain shutting off the stage 
in front from the audience, and the absence of changing scenery. 
There was only one immovable scene, built up architecturally, 
for the background. The stage projected so far into the parquet 
(pit) that the audience could survey it from three sides. The 
sole curtain was placed in the background, where it was used as 
a drop before a recess which served special purposes. Further- 
more, above this recess in the background there was a kind 
of box which could be utilized for a window, a balcony, the 
top of a tower, and the like. Any change of scene could thus 
be readily indicated by the raising or lowering of curtains, while 
the front of the stage towards the pit remained open and unchanged 
throughout. In very particular cases — for instance, when the 
scene was laid in a foreign country — a placard bearing the name 
of the place was hung up in the background. A knowledge of 
this stage-arrangement is essential to a comprehension of Shake- 
speare’s stage-technics. 
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Thus, in Shakespeare’s technics, there is something that 
reminds us of the modern kinematograph (this is not meant, in 
the least, to compare the great Briton’s immortal art with this 
adventitious modern toy), but only in so far as it enables him to 
divide up his drama into an extended series of short scenes which 
are interjected into the main narrative in strict chronological 
order without heed for change of place. On the other hand, we 
now require fewer scenes, a closer compression of the action, the 
rejection of all superfluous details; and these requirements should 
be still stricter for the opera-book than for the spoken drama. 

When we examine the structure of Shakespeare’s tragedy, it 
becomes evident, for various reasons, why Boito originally proposed 
to call his opera “Iago”; for the course of the drama is such that 
the nominal hero, Othello, does not assume the leading role 
until the second half, the “rival,” Iago, having held it theretofore. 
Indeed, the action might be so analyzed as to show Othello 
merely as the object of Iago’s guileful intrigues, the synopsis 
then being 

1. Iago resolves to make Othello jealous. 

2. Preparation and execution of this plan. 

3. Climax of success. 

4. Growing danger for Iago, despite apparent progress. 

5. Catastrophe. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that our deeper 
sympathies are far more strongly enlisted for Othello throughout 
than for Iago, so that the tragedy must of right bear the title 
“Othello,” the more, because Iago, thinking to play the part of 
Destiny, is ever further enmeshed in her toils. 

Yet more important than the above is the question concerning 
the exposition of “Othello.” Shakespeare has frequently been 
reproached with having, in this case, deferred entering upon the 
principal theme of the piece until the middle. To the contrary 
it has been urged that Shakespeare’s chief concern was to stave 
off a too early introduction of what his commentators hold to be 
most important. Half his task was accomplished only after he 
had shown how a man of Othello’s type could be accessible to 
Iago’s insinuations. Iago, for his part, must not be overhasty, 
otherwise he runs the risk of leaving Othello unmoved by the 
first assault. Then the latter’s suspicion might easily have been 
directed at Iago himself, instead of Desdemona and Cassio, and 
the entire plan thus nipped in the bud. Consequently, everything 
depended on insuring the effect of the very first suggestions, and 
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to this end Shakespeare could not be sparing of time or space. 
So it comes that the first act forms, as it were, a complete whole 
in itself, something nearly midway between an ordinary first 
act and a prologue. Otto Ludwig, in his “Shakespeare-Studien,” 
rightly observes that, although the entire first act might easily 
have been united into one single scene (for all that had to be 
recited was the Exposition, with little dialogue), Shakespeare w T as 
obliged to make three scenes out of one, in pursuance of his aim 
to present his characters true to life, and clearly to motivate 
everything— past, present, and future. 

All this applies, be it noted, only to the spoken drama. And 
now the question arises, Ought the opera to show similar complexi- 
ties? The sole possible answer is. No. The simpler the prelimi- 
naries, the briefer the Exposition, the more valuable becomes the 
subject for musical expression. Moreover, Shakespeare’s work 
has five acts, not one of which can be spared except the first; 
now, if this introductory matter can really be lopped off, we must 
— in view of our modern susceptibilities, which find the five-act 
opera more and more unbearable — consider the omission of this 
act to be an imperative necessity, provided that the essential 
points in the Exposition can be successfully extracted therefrom 
and organically incorporated with the following acts. To achieve 
this was a dramaturgical feat of the highest rank; Boito, however, 
actually performed it. One day he told Hanslick that he had 
“racked his brains, and Verdi’s, to find how this first act of 
Shakespeare’s could be saved without making the opera too 
long.” It cannot have escaped his notice that the first act affords 
various favorable situations for the composer; although in this 
very act the unity of place, elsewhere preserved by Boito in so 
masterly a manner, could not have been maintained. But finally 
the consideration was decisive, that just from the standpoint of 
an opera-book the detailing of these subtle motives was super- 
fluous for the following action. Hanslick goes on to remark: 
“With the exception of this cut, Boito departed from Shakespeare’s 
tragedy only in the omission of the two characters Brabantio and 
Bianca, and in making a few modest lyrical additions; in the 
progress of the opera, scene follows scene almost as in the drama.” 
This is an egregious mistake, which does Boito’s merit a grievous 
wrong. Careful comparison will prove that, while Boito’s words 
are mostly those of Shakespeare, the architecture of the book was 
fundamentally altered by him, so that each act is coherent as 
regards place, and each important scene takes its course un- 
hindered. 
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By omitting the first act the Count, Brabantio, Gratiano, 
and two Senators, were suppressed. In Shakespeare’s play only 
one of these, Gratiano, reappeared later; him Boito sagaciously 
combined with Lodovico (who plays an important role in Shake- 
speare as the envoy of Venice), which could be done the more 
easily because both are relatives of Desdemona. Furthermore, 
both the Clown (already omitted by Schiller in his arrangement 
of “Othello”) and the equally superfluous Bianca were discarded; 
though the latter, in Boito ’s version, is twice mentioned by Iago 
to Cassio — in fact, in the eavesdropping scene it was necessary 
to mention her. For the rest, Boito made it easy to dispose of 
Bianca by letting Othello see the fatal handkerchief in Cassio’s 
own hands — a much more effective touch — and likewise leaving 
out the fight in the dark. So Boito tells us nothing at all about 
matters antecedent to Othello’s marriage and the opposition of 
the family (which was already noted in the novel), except that 
Desdemona loved Othello “for the dangers he had passed,” and 
he loved her because of her pity. The “blame” which Desdemona 
takes upon herself with respect to her father, and which then 
plays a part among Iago’s arguments, is also discarded. In 
Boito’s version Desdemona appears yet more immaculate than in 
Shakespeare’s; she is turned into a real angel, to whom is opposed, 
in Iago, the devil incarnate, not merely a fiendish man. Boito 
therefore lets Iago escape unwounded, and forgoes Shakespeare’s 
rather cheap retribution. Otherwise the characters of the tragedy 
remain unaltered, with the exception of Emilia, who gains in 
nobility. She does not steal the handkerchief, but simply picks 
it up in the presence of Desdemona and Othello, who do not 
notice the action, and— as in Shakespeare — it is forcibly taken 
from her by Iago, who intimidates her. 

Sonnenthal has made the pertinent observation that he had 
always missed, in Shakespeare’s tragedy, a tender dialogue between 
Othello and Desdemona which would have furnished both a 
pleasing contrast to the following scenes of jealousy and a deeper 
motivation. In Shakespeare, Othello expresses his love for 
Desdemona merely in detached sentences. (These latter, by 
the way, were very skillfully pieced together by Boito; taking 
some, as remarked before, from the first act, and others from 
the scene of greeting in Act II, which is without all intimacy in 
Shakespeare, even Iago being present.) We see Othello alone 
with Desdemona only as her torturer and murderer. In the opera, 
on the contrary, the love-duet forms a fine and well-founded 
finale to the first act; its closing phrase, so moving in effect, 
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becomes doubly touching and impressive on its repetition at 
Desdemona’s deathbed. Holding each other closely embraced, 
Othello and Desdemona go towards the castle; “Venus shall 
guide us,” sings Othello with artful double-meaning, for ’tis late 
at night, and the Pleiades are sinking in the ocean. The powers 
of darkness have indeed begun their spinning of the hidden thread, 
but they have not as yet succeeded in really disturbing Othello’s 
and Desdemona’s peace; only the quiet of night has been inter- 
rupted, not the feast of love about to begin. And so this first 
act ends in pure, sweet harmony. And still there quivers in 
Othello’s words — borrowed from Shakespeare — that tell of joy 
overfull, a secret dread of a menacing, inexorable destiny. 

In contrast to Shakespeare, who gives Iago a long time for 
preparation, so that he intentionally brings Othello in at the given 
instant, Boito lets Othello enter by chance in the momentous 
third scene in the second act; but Iago slyly turns this chance 
to profit when, apparently without intention (he was well aware 
of Othello’s approach), he says, “Ha! I like not that.” Here the 
effect is all the stronger because Othello is bound to believe that 
Iago cannot have seen him (in Shakespeare, Iago and Othello 
enter together, so that Iago’s ejaculation is not quite so effective). 
What follows is evolved from Shakespeare, but with important 
alterations; in Shakespeare the dialogue between Iago and Othello 
is interrupted, when hardly under way, by Desdemona, who mean- 
time has taken leave of Cassio; Boito lets Desdemona and Cassio 
remain in the garden, watched by Othello; and the discussion 
between Othello and Iago which, in Shakespeare, follows Desde- 
mona’s exit, is directly linked with the beginning. (Taken almost 
literally from Shakespeare, but abbreviated here and there.) 
Something new first appears in the passage where Othello demands 
proofs. Here Boito introduces a splendid bit of invention, very 
welcome to the musician; through the wide opening in the back- 
ground we see Desdemona reappear in the garden, surrounded 
by women, children, and seafarers, who tender her flowers and 
other gifts. Some accompany the singing of the chorus on man- 
dolins, others on small harps. This charming picture, and the 
affecting strains, disarm Othello: “Sweet songs, I thank you! 
To my heart ye bring its wonted peace again.” But Iago opines: 
“However love with loveliness may thrive, to bring a discord in 
I’ll soon contrive.” (In Shakespeare, Iago says something 
similar in another place — Act II, Scene 1 — when viewing the 
mutual tenderness of Othello and Desdemona.) When the song 
of the chorus ends, Desdemona kisses some of the children on 
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their foreheads, and the women kiss the hem of her dress. To the 
sailors she hands a purse. The chorus go out. Accompanied by 
Emilia, Desdemona enters the hall and approaches Othello. 
And only now does she proffer her request for Cassio, which 
Shakespeare lets her bring forward much earlier. In this case, 
again, two highly important scenes are fused, namely, that first 
episode in which Othello roughly refuses to pardon Cassio, and 
the incident of the handkerchief, which Shakespeare brings in 
later. This fusion effects an admirable intensification. Othello 
grows more and more heated over Desdemona’s persistent en- 
treaties, until she finally asks him why he is so harsh to-day, and 
he replies, “My forehead burns.” And here the opportunity 
offers for losing the handkerchief. Better than in Shakespeare 
(where the handkerchief is too small), Othello throws it uncere- 
moniously to the ground. What now follows is excellently 
planned, not only dramatically, but also from a musical standpoint ; 
a quartet develops, which presents Verdi with an occasion for 
the sharpest characterization of the four personages. Otto 
Ludwig had already called attention to Shakespeare’s “polyphonic 
dialogue”: 

In scenes of this character the genuine dramatic life pulses most 
strongly in such polyphonic passages, where different voices in different 
rhythms, each one with continuing individuality, meet and cut athwart 
each other. But the number of voices thus interwoven must not be so 
increased as to render them indistinguishable. 

Boito and Verdi, in this case, have made a magnificent musical 
transcription of such a “polyphonic dialogue.” Desdemona sues 
for love; Othello voices his doubts in an aside (as in the Shakespeare 
monologue of Act II, Scene 3); meanwhile, Iago is engaged in 
a dispute with Emilia, who is unwilling to give up the handkerchief 
because of her forebodings, and from whom Iago finally snatches it. 
He commands her to say nothing about it, and she, intimidated by 
the scoundrel’s interdiction, dares not resist. (Thus Emilia’s char- 
acter gains in nobility in contrast with Shakespeare’s treatment. 

Contrariwise, Boito is less happy in the eighth scene of Act 
III. In part, this great ensemble-scene is freely invented by 
Boito, and in part formed by employing episodes from Shake- 
speare’s Act IV, Scene 2 (Othello and Desdemona; Iago, Roderigo). 
Its beginning is inspired by the last words of Othello in Shake- 
speare, IV, 1. 

To Roderigo’s vexation and Iago’s consternation Othello 
tells them that Cassio, by order of the Doge, is to replace him 
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as governor. Cassio simply bows, and Othello takes this to be 
an admission that he is ill-pleased. Now Othello (who throughout 
his official discourse has been throwing furious asides at the 
weeping Desdemona) announces that he will set forth on the 
morrow with Lodovico and Desdemona. There ensues a fearful 
outburst; Othello hurls to the ground the parchment, which before 
he had kissed, and lays hold of Desdemona so violently that she 
sinks down; she is compassionately supported by Lodovico and 
Emilia. Moving plaint of Desdemona, who laments the destruction 
of her love-dream. Now comes the grand ensemble, of which 
Kalbeck writes: 

Rushing from every quarter of the globe, events and personages 
now dash one against the other. Othello has received his recall to 
Venice and, in his rage over Cassio’s succession to his post and Des- 
demona’s supposed disloyalty, has thrown his wife to the ground before 
the eyes of all. A polyphonic musical number of most imposing intention 
and broad design seeks to relieve the painful tension and give expression 
to the emotions of all present. Roderigo bewails the imminent departure 
of Desdemona; Emilia admires her mistress’s greatness of soul, and the 
latter weeps tears of blood over the blighted springtide of her love; 
Cassio views the sudden turn of fortune with fearful misgivings; Lodovico, 
the Venetian envoy, voices his indignant astonishment at the — for him 
— inexplicable occurrence; the Chorus contributes sympathetic reflections, 
now denouncing Othello, now bemoaning Desdemona. Nor is this all; 
the scoundrelly Iago, after having confirmed the Moor in his murderous 
decision, hatches yet another intrigue with Roderigo, aiming at Cassio’s 
downfall: — and all this wails and moans and weeps and reflects and 
fumes and deliberates and intrigues at cross purposes, so that the auditor, 
driven into a corner and vainly trying to get his bearings in the three- 
column libretto, is literally bereft of sight and hearing. In the score 
the ten several staves for the singers make a brave showing, and the 
aspect of the voice-parts, alternating with and supplementing each 
other, and criss-crossing like a lively swarm of bees, rejoices the eye; 
but when they start a-going — good heavens ! The full rehearsal disclosed 
the ominous ineffectiveness of this ensemble, although it had been re- 
hearsed with the utmost exactitude and went off without a hitch; and so it 
came that this grandiose number, which Verdi evidently surveys with 
the pride of a chieftain reviewing a gathering of the clans, was cut down 
to one-eighth by the homicidal red-pencil of the director. 


This is assuredly somewhat exaggerated, although we must 
agree with Kalbeck’s pronouncements in various respects. In 
particular, it strikes me as quite impossible that anybody who 
had not carefully studied the libretto could understand, during 
the performance, a single word of the intrigue just set on foot 
by Iago, who is urging Roderigo to murder Cassio. But for this 
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reason the listener will totally miss an essential point in the last 
act. This drawback should not be underestimated; once conceded 
that the book ought to be constructed as a drama , it follows that 
every important point in this drama should be intelligible; but 
this is rendered nugatory by the entangling of a principal intrigue 
in the uproar of a great ensemble. It is perfectly understood 
that Boito did not wish to sacrifice a special scene to the conspiracy 
between Iago and Roderigo, and therefore made up his mind to 
include the affair in the ensemble. But it happens that Roderigo, 
whom Boito — -in contrast with Shakespeare — sketches very in- 
completely anyhow, does not appear again at all. Considering 
that Boito had already taken so many liberties with Shakespeare, 
it might have been better to omit this entire side-plot, offering 
no explanation whatever of Iago’s design to assassinate Cassio. 
It would have sufficed to learn, in the last act, that a plan to 
make away with Cassio had failed. Furthermore, it would have 
rendered Boito’s text far more effective to let Roderigo himself 
come on in the last act with a remorseful accusation of Iago in 
the presence of the murdered Desdemona; then there might have 
been introduced — as Iago’s final deed of infamy — an attempt to 
kill Roderigo instead of the stabbing of Emilia. I do not proffer 
this sketch by way of improving on the poet, but simply for the 
reason that, because Shakespeare’s involved denouement is not 
suitable for the opera-book, the otherwise so skillful Boito has 
seemingly gone astray in this case (the treatment of Roderigo). 
Boito’s miscalculation (already censured by Kalbeck) could, in 
fact, be rectified only by leaving out Iago’s fresh intrigue and 
bringing on Roderigo again in the last act. Moreover, the murder 
of the penitent Roderigo before our eyes would be decidedly 
more effective than his stabbing behind the scenes, as Boito 
prefers. (In Shakespeare, too, Roderigo is made to fall in plain 
sight, but on the street.) After all, the taking-off of Roderigo 
was really not absolutely essential; so I can understand why 
Boito prefers the exhibition of the corpses of Othello and Desde- 
mona only, at the close, and not such a heap of dead bodies as 
Shakespeare fancies. — The scene comes to a true operatic ending; 
Othello, in a paroxysm of fury, commands all onlookers to depart; 
exeunt omnes “horrorstricken,” after Iago has told them how a 
strange seizure has bereft Othello of his senses. And at Desde- 
mona, too, Othello launches frightful maledictions. 

The following short scene finds its prototype in Shakespeare, 
Act IV, Scene 1, where Othello also sinks swooning after raging 
furiously, while from without the trumpets of victory sound forth 
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his fame and the people do him homage. Highly sensational, but 
by no means ill-devised, is the grandiose finale. Iago sets his 
heel on the neck of the unconscious Othello, and shouts with 
triumphant disdain at the distant crowds who are acclaiming 
the “Lion of Venice,” “Here lies the Lion!” An act-ending 
whose thrill none can escape. 

The fourth act is a masterpiece of Boito’s and Verdi’s — one 
of the finest acts to be found in the opera-literature of all times 
and nations. No small share of the credit belongs to the poet, 
who discarded everything which could interfere in any manner 
with the dominant tone of the act. Herein is clearly displayed 
the difference between Shakespeare and modern technics. Shake- 
speare closes his fourth act with an episode between Desde- 
mona and Emilia (preceded by an entirely superfluous appearance 
of Othello and Lodovico in the selfsame apartment !) ; said episode 
ends with Desdemona’s farewell to Emilia. Now, at the outset 
of his fifth act, Shakespeare inserts a long scene embracing the 
entrances of all sorts of characters, which leads up to the murder 
of Roderigo and threatens complete distraction of our attention 
from Desdemona’s fate. Only with the beginning of the second 
scene in Act V does the poet introduce us into Desdemona’s 
chamber. Boito, with a bold stroke of the pen, strikes out the 
whole nightly riot-scene, and unites the dismissal of Emilia 
directly with Othello’s appearance in Desdemona’s apartment. 
Thus the fourth act of the opera displays a wonderful symmetry 
and unity which are still further intensified by the ditty of the 
willow (as given in Shakespeare). 

In the third scene the deviation of the musical drama from 
the spoken play is most sharply manifested. The English poet 
needs must put a lengthy monologue in Othello’s mouth for the 
justification of his murderous intent; the musician makes him 
keep silence, while the orchestra speaks alone. It is clear that 
this silent Othello, giving vent to his feelings by pantomime only, 
will affect us much more deeply than one declaiming sophisms 
to us — and himself. 

In the opera, Othello enters through a secret door, which 
renders his appearance the more gruesome. He lays a sabre on 
the table, hesitates a moment whether to extinguish the light or 
no, catches sight of Desdemona, puts out the light, makes a 
furious gesture, approaches the bed, and remains standing. Finally 
he raises the curtain, gazes long on the sleeping Desdemona, then 
kisses her thrice. She awakes. The dialogue ensuing is almost 
exactly as in Shakespeare, up to the murder. 
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What now follows is greatly abbreviated, containing only 
the necessary exchange of words; otherwise as in Shakespeare. 
Desdemona dies. Emilia’s disclosure and her cry for help are 
held within narrowest bounds. 

Emilia calls Iago to account. On penetrating his villainy 
she discloses everything (the menacing of Emilia with the sword, 
and her murder, are elided). The following scene is much con- 
densed; Cassio says at once that he found the handkerchief in 
his house; Montano (in lieu of Lodovico) testifies that the dying 
Roderigo revealed Iago’s plots to him (not, as in Shakespeare, 
a letter); Iago escapes, but is pursued; his fate is left uncertain, 
whereas in Shakespeare he is wounded by Othello and then 
seized and brought forward, with a prospect of ensuing torture. 
Not until then does Othello grasp at his sword, which Lodovico 
tries to wrench from him. But he lets the sword sink; any boy 
could take it away from him. “Here is my journey’s end! Oh 
honor! Othello is no more.” And here follows, in place of 
Shakespeare’s long-breathed glorification of his services to the 
state, an admirable song of farewell to Desdemona, whose purity 
he now recognizes. Unnoticed he draws the dagger from his 
cloak, and stabs himself with the words, “I’ll follow thee.” 
Shakespeare’s noble farewell lines form the close: 

I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee; — no way but this, 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 

Or, as Boito has it: 

Pria d’uccirti, sposa, ti baciai. 

Or morendo sull’ ombra in cui mi giaccio, 

un bacio, un bacio ancora ah! un altro bacio! 

Verdi’s immortal strains recall the kisses of the first night of 
love. All present, profoundly moved, listen in silence; for 

All, that’s spoke, is marr’d. 

Thus ends the fourth act, probably the best of the whole 
opera, both musically and dramatically; the highest manifes- 
tation therein of Boito’s mastership and Verdi’s genius. The fact 
has been unanimously acknowledged, that Boito’s book is a 
model of the best type; for myself, I consider it the best written 
since Richard Wagner’s death, and the only one which, based 
throughout on Wagner’s principles, does not really depart from 
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them for a moment. Kalbeck, its translator, calls it “one of the 
most admirable opera-books that we possess,” and his colleague 
Hanslick wrote: “Boito, in his version of Othello, shows himself 
possessed of fine literary instinct and expert knowledge both 
of the stage and of music; his verse is fraught with virile euphony.” 
On the other hand, Hanslick characterizes the choice of Othello 
for an opera-libretto as a not particularly happy one — and even 
as not to his liking — because, of all the passions, that of jealousy 
is the least musical; but we may well consider this bit of aesthetic 
professorial wisdom confuted by Verdi’s achievement. 

It seems to me that Monaldi hits the mark squarely in his 
Verdi biography, when he says: 

The libretto of Othello cannot be classified with the semi-literary 
tribe of earlier opera-texts, which were, at bottom, merely a spring- 
board for the musician; — as Wagner remarked, the field on which he 
could deploy his genius to full activity. Boito’s Othello is a feat in which 
the poet participates as a genuine collaborator in the musician’s work 
of art. It is dramatic composition, thought out and written down so 
that from letter to letter it might remain in closest contact with the 
music and poetically blend therewith. 

And now, enough! — or ’twould seem that old Verdi was in 
the right when he humorously exclaimed, “Oh i tedeschi! i tedeschi! 
Per ogni zampa di pulce o di mosea un volume di trecento pagine!” 
(Oh, the Germans! the Germans! For every leg of a fly or a 
gnat a volume of three hundred pages!) 1 

( Translated by Theodore Baker) 


J In 1913 the excellent magazine “Die Musik” (Berlin) published a series of articles 
by Dr. Istel on “Verdi and Shakespeare”. The present is an English version of one 
of these articles as revised for The Musical Quarterly by the author. — Ed. 



SHALL WE REALIZE WAGNER’S 

IDEALS? 

By CARL VAN VECHTEN 

H ISTORIANS of operatic phenomena have observed that 
fashions in music change; the popular Donizetti and 
Bellini of one century are only suffered to exist during 
the next for the sake of the opportunity they afford to some 
brilliant songstress. New tastes arise, new styles in music. 
Dukas’ generally unrelished (and occasionally highly appreciated) 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue may not be powerful enough to establish 
a place for itself in the repertoire, but its direct influence on 
composers and its indirect influence on auditors make this lyric 
drama highly important as an indication of the future of opera 
as a fine art. Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunow, first given in this 
country some forty years after its production in Russia, is another 
matter. That score contains a real thrill in itself, a thrill which 
when felt makes it just a little difficult to feel the intensity of a 
Wagner drama again: because Wagner is becoming just a little 
bit old-fashioned. Lohengrin and Tannhduser are becoming a 
little shop- worn. They do not glitter with the glory of a Don 
Giovanni or the invincible splendor of an Armide. There are 
parts of Die Walkiire which are growing old. Now Wagner, in 
many ways the greatest figure as opera composer which the world 
has yet produced, could hold his place in the singing theatres 
for many decades to come if some proper effort were made to 
do justice to his dramas, the justice which in a large measure 
has been done to his music. This effort at present is not being 
made. 

In the Metropolitan Opera House season of 1895-6 when 
Jean de Reszke first sang Tristan in German the opportunity 
seemed to be opened for further breaks with what a Munich 
critic once dubbed “Die Bayreuth er Tradition oder Der mis- 
verstandene Wagner.” For up to that time, in spite of some 
isolated examples, it had come to be considered, in utter mis- 
understanding of Wagner’s own wishes and doctrines, as a part 
of the technique of performing a Wagner music drama to shriek, 
howl, or bark the tones, rather than to sing them. There had 
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been, I have said, isolated examples of German singers, and 
artists of other nationalities singing in German, who had sung 
their phrases in these lyric plays, but the appearance in the 
Wagner roles , in German, of a tenor whose previous appearances 
had been made largely in works in French and Italian which 
demanded the use of what is called bel canto (it only means, 
good singing) brought about a controversy which even yet is 
raging in some parts of the world. Should Wagner be sung, in 
the manner of Jean de Reszke, or shouted in the “ traditional” 
manner? Was it possible to sing the music and make the effect 
the Master expected? In answer it may be said that never in 
their history have Siegfried, Tristan und Isolde, and Lohengrin 
met with such success as when Jean de Reszke and his famous 
associates appeared in them, and it may also be said that since 
that time there has been a consistent effort made on the part of 
the management of the Metropolitan Opera House (and other 
theatres as well) to provide artists for these dramas who could 
sing them, and sing them as Italian operas are sung, an effort to 
which opera directors have been spurred by a growing insistence 
on the part of the public. 

It was the first break with the Bayreuth bugbear, tradition, 
and it might have been hoped that this tradition would have 
been stifled in other directions, with this successful precedent in 
mind, but such has not been the case. As a result of this failure 
to follow up a beneficial lead, in spite of orchestral performances 
which bring out the manifold beauties of the scores and single 
impersonations of high rank by eminent artists, we are beginning 
to see the Wagner dramas falling into decline, long before the 
appointed time, because their treatment has been held in the 
hands of Cosima Wagner, who — with the best of intentions, of 
course — not only insists (at Bayreuth she is mistress, and her 
influence on singers, conductors, stage directors, and scene painters 
throughout the world is very great) on the carrying out of 
Wagner’s theories, as she understands them, and even when they 
are only worthy of being ignored, but who also (whether rightly 
or wrongly) is credited with a few traditions of her own. Wagner 
indeed invented a new form of drama but he did not have the 
time or means at his disposal to develop an adequate techinique 
for its performance. 

We are all familiar with the so-called “Bayreuth” version of 
Wotan in Die Walkiire which makes of that tragic-father figure a 
boisterous silly old scold (so good an artist as Carl Braun, whose 
Hagen portrait is a masterpiece, has followed this tradition 
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literally) ; we all know too well the waking Brunnhilde who salutes 
the sun in the last act of Siegfried with gestures seemingly derived 
from the exercises of a Swedish turnverein, following the harp 
arpeggios as best she may; we remember how Wotan, seizing the 
sword from the dead Fasolt’s hand, brandishes it to the tune of 
the sword motiv, indicating the coming of the hero, Siegfried, as 
the gods walk over the rainbow bridge to Walhalla at the end of 
Das Rheingold; we smile over the tame horse which some chorus 
man, looking the while like a truck driver who is not good to 
animals, holds for Brunnhilde while she sings her final lament in 
G otter dammerung; we laugh aloud when he assists her to lead the 
unfiery steed, who walks as leisurely as a well-fed horse would 
towards oats, into the burning pyre; we can still see the picture 
of the three Rhine maidens, bobbing up and down jerkily behind 
a bit of gauze, reminiscent of visions of mermaids at the Eden 
Musee; we all have seen Tristan and Isolde, drunk with the love 
potion, swimming (there is no other word to describe this effect) 
towards each other; and no perfect Wagnerite can have forgotten 
the gods and the giants standing about in the fourth scene of 
Das Rheingold for all the world as if they were the protagonists 
of a fantastic minstrel show. 

These are a few of the Bayreuth precepts which are followed. 
There are others. There are indeed many others. We all know 
the tendency of conductors who have been tried at Bayreuth, or 
who have come under the influence of Cosima Wagner, to drag 
the tempi to an exasperating degree. (Again the Master is held 
responsible for this tradition, but though all composers like to 
have their own music last in performance as long as possible, 
the tradition is just as authentic as the story that Richard Strauss, 
when conducting Tristan und Isolde at the Prinz-Regenten Theater 
in Munich, saved thirty minutes on the ordinary time it takes 
to perform the work in order to return as soon as possible to an 
interrupted game of Skat. However, I have heard performances 
of Lohengrin which were dragged by the conductor some thirty 
minutes beyond the ordinary time.) 

But it is not tradition alone that is killing the Wagner dramas. 
In many instances and in most singing theatres silly traditions 
are aided in their work of destruction by another factor in hasty 
production. I am referring to the frequent liberties which have 
been taken with the intentions of the author. For, when ex- 
pediency is concerned, no account is taken of tradition, and, 
curiously enough, expediency breaks with those traditions which 
can least stand being tampered with. The changes, in other 
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words, have not been made for the sake of improvement, but 
through carelessness, or to save time or money, or for some other 
cognate reason. An example of this sort of thing is the custom of 
giving the Ring dramas as a cycle in a period extending over four 
weeks, one drama a week. It is also customary at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York to entrust the role of Brunnhilde, or 
of Siegfried, to a different interpreter in each drama, so that the 
Brunnhilde who wakes in Siegfried is not at all the Brunnhilde 
who goes to sleep in Die Walkiire. Then, although Brunnhilde 
exploits a horse in G otter ddmmerung, she possesses none in Die 
Walkiire ; none of the other valkyries has a horse; Fricka’s goats 
have been taken away from her and she walks to the mountain 
top, holding her skirts from under her feet for all the world as 
a lady of the fashionable world might as she ascended from a 
garden into a ballroom. At the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
at other theatres where I have seen the dramas, the decorations 
of the scenes of Brunnhilde’s falling asleep and of her awakening 
are quite different. 

Naturally ingenious explanations have been devised to fit 
these cases. For instance, one is told that animals are never at 
home on the stage. This explanation suffices perhaps for the 
animals which do not appear, but how about those which do? 
The vague phrase, “the exigencies of the rSpertoire” is mentioned 
as the reason for the extension of the cycle over several weeks, 
that and the further excuse that the system permits people from 
nearby towns to make weekly visits to the metropolis. Of course, 
Wagner intended that each of the Ring dramas should follow 
its predecessor on succeeding days in a festival week. If the 
Ring were so given in New York every season with due preparation, 
careful staging, and the best obtainable cast, the occasions would 
draw audiences from all over America, as the festivals at Bay- 
reuth and Munich do indeed draw audiences from all over the 
world. Ingenuous is the word which best describes the explanation 
for the change in Brunnhildes; one is told that the out-of-town 
subscribers to the series prefer to hear as many singers as possible. 
They wish to “compare” Brunnhildes, so to speak. Perhaps the 
real reason for divergence from common sense is the difficulty 
the director of the opera-house would have with certain sopranos 
if one were allowed the full set of performances. As for the 
change in the setting of Brunnhilde’s rock it is pure expediency, 
nothing else. In Die Walkiire, in which, between acts, there is 
plenty of time to change the scenery, a heavy built promontory 
of rocks is required for the valkyrie brood to stand on. In Siegfried 
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and Gotterdammerung, where the scenery must be shifted in short 
order, this particular setting is only utilized for duets. The 
heavier elements of the setting are no longer needed and they 
are dispensed with. 

The mechanical devices demanded by Wagner are generally 
complied with in a stupidly clumsy manner. The first scene of 
Das Rheingold is usually managed with some effect now, although 
the swimming of the Rhine maidens, who are dressed in absurd 
long floating green nightgowns, is carried through very badly 
and seemingly without an idea that such things have been done 
a thousand times better in other theatres; the changes of scene 
in Das Rheingold are accomplished in such a manner that one 
fears the escaping steam is damaging the gauze curtains; the 
worm and the toad are silly contrivances; the effect of the rainbow 
is never properly conveyed; the ride of the valkyries is frankly 
evaded by most stage managers; the bird in Siegfried flies like a 
sickly crow; and the final scene in Gotterdammerung would bring 
a laugh from a Bowery audience: some flat scenery flaps over, 
a number of chorus ladies fall on their knees, there is much bulging 
about of a canvas sea, and a few red lights appear in the sky; the 
transformation scenes in Parsifal are carried out with as little 
fidelity to symbolism, or truth, or beauty; and the throwing of 
the lance in Parsifal is always seemingly a wire trick rather than 
a magical one. 

The scenery for the Wagner dramas in all the theatres where 
I have seen and heard them, has been built (and a great deal of 
it in recent years from new designs) with seemingly an absolute 
ignorance or a determined evasion of the fact that there are 
artists who are now working in the theatre. In making this 
statement I can speak personally of performances I have seen 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; the Auditorium, 
Chicago; Covent Garden Theatre, London; La Scala, Milan; 
the Opera, Paris; and the Prinz-Regenten Theater in Munich. 
Are there theatres where the Wagner dramas are better given? 
I do not think so. Compare the scenery of Gotterdammerung at 
the Metropolitan Opera House with that of Boris Godunow and 
you will see how little care is being taken of Wagner’s ideals. 
In the one case the flimsiest sort of badly painted and badly 
lighted canvas, mingled indiscriminately with plastic objects, 
boughs, branches, etc., placed next to painted boughs and branches, 
an effect calculated to throw the falsity of the whole scene into 
relief; in the other case an example of a scene painter’s art wrought 
to give the highest effect to the drama it decorates. Take the 
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decoration of the hall of the Gibichs in which long scenes are 
enacted in both the first and last acts of Gbtterddmmerung . The 
Gibichs are a savage, warlike, sinister, primitive race. Now it is 
not necessary that the setting in itself be strong, but it must 
suggest strength to the spectator. There is no need to bring 
stone blocks or wood blocks on the stage; the artist may work 
in black velvet if he wishes (it was of this material that Professor 
Roller contrived a dungeon cell in Fidelio which seemed to be 
built of stone ten feet thick). It will be admitted, I think, by 
anyone who has seen the setting in question that it is wholly 
inadequate to express the meaning of the drama. The scenes 
could be sung with a certain effect in a Christian Science temple, 
but no one will deny, I should say, that the effect of the music 
may be greatly heightened by a proper attention to the stage 
decoration and the movement of the characters in relation to 
the lighting and the decoration. (I have used the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in this instance, as a convenient illustration but 
the scenery there is no worse, on the whole, than it is in many 
of the other theatres I have named.) 

The secret at the bottom of the whole matter is that the 
directors of the singing theatres wish to save themselves trouble. 
They will neither spend money nor energy in righting this wrong. 
It is easier to trust to tradition on the one hand and expediency 
on the other than it would be to engage an expert (one not con- 
cerned with what had been done, but one concerned with what 
to do) to produce the works. Carmen was losing its popularity 
in this country when Emma Calve, who had broken all the rules 
made for the part by Galli-Marie, enchanted opera-goers with her 
fantastic conception of the gypsy girl. Bizet’s work had dropped 
out of the repertoire again when Mme. Bresslar-Gianoli arrived 
and carried it triumphantly through nearly a score of performances 
during the first season of Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
House. Geraldine Farrar and Toscanini resuscitated the Spanish 
jade a third time. An Olive Fremstad or a Lilli Lehmann or a 
Milka Ternina can perform a like office for Gbtterddmmerung or 
Tristan und Isolde but it is to a new producer, an Adolphe Appia 
or a Gordon Craig, that the theatre director must look for the 
final salvation of Wagner, through the complete realization of 
his own ideals. It must be obvious to anyone that the more com- 
pletely the meaning of his plays is exposed by the decoration, the 
lighting, and the action, the greater the effect. 

Adolphe Appia wrote a book called Die Musik und die In- 
scenierung which was published in German, in 1899. (An earlier 
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work, La mise-en-scene du dravne WagnSrien, appeared in Paris in 
1893.) Since then his career has been strangely obscure for one 
whose effect on artists working at stage decoration has been 
greater than that of any other single man. In the second edition 
of his book, On the Art of the Theatre, Gordon Craig in a footnote, 
speaks thus of Appia: 

Appia, the foremost stage-decorator of Europe, [the italics are mine] 
is not dead. I was told that he was no more with us, so, in the first 
edition of this book I included him among the shades. I first saw 
three examples of his work in 1908, and I wrote a friend asking, “Where 
is Appia and how can we meet?” My friend replied, “Poor Appia 
died some years ago.” This winter (1912) I saw some of Appia’s designs 
in a portfolio belonging to Prince Wolkonsky. They were divine; 
and I was told that the designer was still living. 

Loomis Taylor, who, during the season of 1914-15, staged 
the Wagner operas at the Metropolitan Opera House (and it 
was not his fault that the staging was not improved; there is 
no stage director now working who has more belief in and knowl- 
edge of the artists of the theatre than Loomis Taylor) has written 
me, in response to a query, the following regarding Appia: 

Adolphe Appia, I think, is a French-Swiss; he is a young man. 
The title of the book which made him famous, in its German translation, 
is Die Musik und die Inscenierung . It was translated from the French 
by Princess Cantacuzene . . . Five years ago I was told by Mrs. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain that Appia was slowly but surely starving to 
death in some picturesque surroundings in Switzerland. I then tried 
to get various people in Germany interested in him, also proposing 
him to Hagemann as scenic artist for Mannheim. Two years later, 
before his starving process had reached its conclusion, I heard of him 
as collaborator with Jacques-Dalcroze at his temple of rhythm on the 
banks of the Elbe, outside of Dresden, where, I think, up to the outbreak 
of the war, Appia was doing very good work, but what has become of 
him since I do not know. 

His book is very valuable; his suggestions go beyond the possi- 
bilities of the average hof-theater, while in Bayreuth they have a similar 
effect to a drop of water upon a stone, sun-burned by the rays of Cosima’s 
traditions. By being one of the first — if not the first — to put in writing 
the inconsistency of using painted perspective scenery and painted 
shadows with human beings on the stage, Appia became the fighter 
for plastic scenery. His sketch of the Walkuren rock is the most beautiful 
scenic conception of Act III Die Walkiire, I know of or could imagine. 
To my knowledge no theatre has ever produced anything in conformity 
with Appia’s sketches. 

In a letter to me Hiram Kelly Moderwell, whose book, The 
Theatre of To-day, is the best exposition yet published of the aims 
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and results of the artists who are working in the theatre, writes 
as follows in regard to Appia: 

Appia is now with Dalcroze at Hellerau and I believe has designed 
and perhaps produced all the things that have been done there in the 
last year or two. Previous to that I am almost certain he had done 
no actual stage work. Nobody else would give him free rein. But, 
as you know, he thought everything out carefully as though he were 
doing the actual practical stage work. . . By this time he has hit his 
“third manner.” It’s all cubes and parallelograms. It sounds like 
hell on paper but Maurice Browne told me it is very fine stuff. Browne 
says it is as much greater than Craig as Craig is greater than anybody 
else. All the recent Hellerau plays are in this third manner. They are 
lighted by Salzman, indirect and diffused lighting, but not in the Fortuny 
style. I imagine the Hellerau stuff is rather too precious to go on the 
ordinary stage. 

Air. ModerwelPs description of Appia’s book is so completely 
illuminating that I feel I cannot do better than to quote the 
entire passage from The Theatre of To-day : 

Before his (Gordon Craig’s) influence was felt, however, Adolphe 
Appia, probably the most powerful theorist of the new movement, had 
written his remarkable book, Die Musik und die Inscenierung . In this, 
as an artist, he attempted to deduce from the content of the Wagner 
music dramas the proper stage settings for them. His conclusions 
anticipated much of the best work of recent years and his theories 
have been put into practice in more or less modified form on a great 
many stages — not so much (if at all) for the Wagner dramas themselves, 
which are under a rigid tradition (the “what the Master wished” myth) 
but for operas and the more lyric plays where the producer has artistic 
ability and a free hand in applying it. 

Appia started with the principle that the setting should make the 
actor the all-important fact on the stage. He saw the realistic impossi- 
bility of the realistic setting, and destructively analyzed the current 
modes of lighting and perspective effects. But, unlike the members of 
the more conventional modern school, he insisted that the stage is a 
three-dimension space and must be handled so as to make its depth 
living. He felt a contradiction between the living actor and the dead 
setting. He wished to bind them into one whole — the drama. How was 
this to be done? 

Appia’s answer to this question is his chief claim to greatness — 
genius almost. His answer was — “By means of the lighting.” He saw 
the deadliness of the contemporary methods of lighting, and previsaged 
with a sort of inspiration the possibilities of new methods which have 
since become common. This was at a time when he had at his disposal 
none of the modern lighting systems. His foreseeing of modern practice 
by means of rigid Teutonic logic in the service of the artist’s intuition 
makes him one of the two or three foremost theorists of the modern 
movement. 
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The lighting, for Appia, is the spiritual core, the soul of the drama. 
The whole action should be contained in it, somewhat as we feel the 
physical body of a friend to be contained in his personality. Appia’s 
second great principle is closely connected with this. While the setting 
is obviously inanimate, the actor must in every way be emphasized and 
made living. And this can be accomplished, he says, only by a wise 
use of lighting, since it is the lights and shadows on a human body 
which reveal to our eyes the fact that the body is “plastic”— that is, 
a flexible body of three dimensions. Appia would make the setting 
suggest only the atmosphere, not the reality of the thing it stands for, 
and would soften and beautify it with the lights. The actor he would 
throw constantly into prominence while keeping him always a part of 
the scene. All the elements and all the action of the drama he would 
bind together by the lights and shadows. 

With the most minute care each detail of lighting, each position 
of each character, in Appia’s productions is studied out so that the 
dramatic meaning shall always be evident. Hence any setting of his 
contains vastly more thought than is visible at a glance. It is designed 
to serve for every exigency of the scene — so that a character here shall 
be in full light at a certain point, while talking directly to a character 
who must be quite in the dark, or that the light shall just touch the 
fringe of one character’s robe as she dies, or that the action shall all 
take place unimpeded, and so on. At the same time, needless to say, 
Appia’s stage pictures are of the highest artistic beauty . 1 

In Appia’s design for the third act of Die Walkiire, so en- 
thusiastically praised by Loomis Taylor, the rock of the valkyries 
juts like a huge promontory of black across the front of the 
scene, silhouetted against a clouded sky. So all the figures of the 
valkyries stand high on the rock and are entirely silhouetted, 
while Sieglinde below in front of the rock in the blackness, is 
hidden from the rage of the approaching Wotan. Anyone who 
has seen this scene as it is ordinarily staged, without any reference 
to beauty or reason, will appreciate even this meagre description 
of an artist’s intention, which has not yet been carried out in 
any theatre with which I have acquaintance. 

Appia’s design for the first scene of Parsifal discloses a group 
of boughless, straight-stemmed pines, towering to heaven like 
the cathedral group at Vallombrosa. Overhead the dense foliage 
hides the forest paths from the sun. Light comes in through 
the centre at the back, where there is a vista of plains across to 
the mountains, on which one may imagine the castle of the Grail. 
He plans a dynamic and dramatic value on light which it is 
highly important to understand in estimating his work. For 

1 For a further discussion of Appia’s work and its probable influence on Gordon 
Craig, see an article “Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig” in my book Music After the 
Great War (from which the illustrations accompanying this article are taken). 
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example his lighting of the second act of Tristan und Isolde 
culminates in a 'pitch dark stage during the singing of the love 
duet. 

This artist has designed the scenery for all the Ring and 
has indicated throughout what the lighting and action shall be. 

I do not know that Gordon Craig has turned his attention 
to any particular Wagner drama, although he has made suggestions 
for several of them, but he could, if he would, devise a mode of 
stage decoration which would make the plays and their action as 
appealing in their beauty as the music and the singing often now 
are. In his book, On the Art of the Theatre, he has been explicit in 
his descriptions of his designs for Macbeth, and the rugged strength 
and symbolism of his settings and ideas for that tragedy proclaim 
perhaps his best right to be a leader in the reformation of the 
Wagner dramas, although, even then, it must be confessed that 
Craig is derived in many instances from Appia, whom Craig 
himself hails as the foremost stage decorator of Europe to- 
day. 

Read Gordon Craig on Macbeth and you will get an idea of 
how an artist would go to work on Tristan und Isolde or Gotter- 
dammerung. 

I see two things, I see a lofty and steep rock, and I see the moist 
cloud which envelops the head of this rock. That is to say, a place 
for fierce and warlike men to inhabit, a place for phantoms to nest 
in. Ultimately this moisture will destroy the rock; ultimately these 
spirits will destroy the men. Now then, you are quick in your question 
as to what actually to create for the eye. I answer as swiftly — place 
there a rock! Let it mount high. Swiftly I tell you, convey the idea 
of a mist which hangs at the head of this rock. Now, have I departed at 
all for one-eighth of an inch from the vision which I saw in the mind’s eye ? 

But you ask me what form this rock shall take and what color? 
What are the lines which are the lofty lines, and which are to be seen 
in any lofty cliff? Go to them, glance but a moment at them; now 
quickly set them down on your paper; the lines and their direction, never 
mind the cliff. Do not be afraid to let them go high; they cannot go 
high enough; and remember that on a sheet of paper which is but two 
inches square you can make a line which seems to tower miles in the 
air, and you can do the same on your stage, for it is all a matter of 
proportion and has nothing to do with actuality. 

You ask about the colors? What are the colors which Shakespeare 
has indicated for us? Do not first look at Nature, but look at the play 
of the poet. Two, one for the rock, the man; one for the mist, the spirit. 
Now, quickly, take and accept this statement from me. Touch not a 
single other color, but only these two colors through your whole progress 
of designing your scenes and your costumes, yet forget not that each 
color contains many variations. If you are timid for a moment and 
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mistrust yourself or what I tell, when the scene is finished you will 
not see with your eye the effect you have seen with your mind’s eye 
when looking at the picture which Shakespeare has indicated. 

The producers of the Wagner music dramas do not seem to 
have heard of Adolphe Appia. Gordon Craig is a myth to them. 
Reinhardt does not exist. Have they ever seen the name of 
Stanislawsky? Do they know where his theatre is? Would they 
consider it sensible to spend three years in mounting Hamlet ? 
Is the name of Fokine known to them? of Bakst? N. Roerich, 
Nathalie Gontcharova, Alexandre Benois, Theodore Federowsky? 
one could go on naming the artists of the theatre. 

For several years the Russian Ballet, under the direction of 
Serge de Diaghilev, has been presenting operas and ballets in the 
European capitals, notably in London and Paris for long seasons 
each summer. A number of artists and a number of stage directors 
have been working together in staging these works, which, as 
a whole, may be conceded to be the most completely satisfying 
productions which have been made on the stage during the 
progress of this new movement in the theatre. One or two of 
the German productions, or Gordon Craig’s Hamlet in Stanis- 
lawsky ’s theatre may have surpassed them in the sterner qualities 
of beauty, the serious truth of their art, but none has surpassed 
them in brilliancy, in barbaric splendor, or in their almost complete 
solution of the problems of mingling people with painted scenery. 
The Russians have solved these problems by a skillful (and 
passionately liberal) use of color and light. The painted surfaces 
are mostly flat, to be sure, and crudely painted, but the tones of 
the canvas are so divinely contrived to mingle with the tones 
of the costumes that the effect of an animated picture is arrived 
at with seemingly very little pother. This method of staging is 
not, in most instances, it must be admitted, adapted to the 
requirements of the Wagner dramas. Bakst, I imagine, would 
find it difficult to cramp his talents in the field of Wagnerism, 
though he should turn out a very pretty edition of Das Rheingold. 
Roerich, on the other hand, who designed the scenery and costumes 
for Prince Igor as it was presented in Paris and London in the 
summer of 1914, would find no difficulty in staging Gotterdam- 
merung. The problem is the same: to convey an impression of 
barbarism and strength. One scene I remember in Borodine’s 
opera in which an open window, exposing only a clear stretch of 
sky — the rectangular opening occupied half of the wall at the 
back of the room — was made to act the drama. A few red lights 
skillfully played on the curtain representing the sky made it 
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seem as if in truth a city were burning and I thought how a 
similar simple contrivance might make a more imaginative final 
scene for G otter dammerung. 

It is, however, in their handling of mechanical problems that 
the Russians could assist the new producer of the Wagner dramas 
to his greatest advantage. In Rimsky-Korsakow’s opera, The 
Golden Cock, for instance, the bird of the title has several appear- 
ances to make. Now there was no attempt made, in the Russians’ 
stage version of this work, to have this bird jiggle along a supposedly 
invisible wire, which, in reality is, quite visible, flapping his 
artificial wings and wiggling his insecure feet, as in the usual 
productions of Siegfried. Instead the bird was built solid like a 
bronze cock for a drawing room table; he did not flap his wings; 
his feet were motionless; when the action of the drama demanded 
his presence he was let down on a wire; there was no pretence of 
a lack of machinery. The effect, however, was vastly more 
imaginative and diverting than that in Siegfried, because it was 
more simple. In like manner King Dodon, in the same opera, 
mounted a wooden horse on wheels to go to the wars, and the 
animals he captured were also made of wood, studded with brilliant 
beads. In Richard Strauss’s ballet, The Legend of Joseph, the 
figure of the guardian angel was not let down on a wire from the 
flies as he might have been in a Drury Lane pantomime; the 
naive character of the work was maintained by his nonchalant 
entrance across the loggia and down a flight of steps, exactly 
the entrance of all the human characters of the work. I do not 
mean to suggest that these particular expedients would fit into 
the Wagner dramas so well as they do into works of a widely 
different nature. They should, however, indicate to stage directors 
the possibility of finding a method to fit the case in each instance. 
And I do assert, without hope or fear of contradiction, that 
Brunnhilde with a wooden horse would challenge less laughter 
than she does with the sorry nags which are put at her disposal 
and which Siegfried later takes down the river with him. It is 
only down the river that one can sell such horses. As for the 
bird, there are bird trainers whose business it is to teach pigeons 
to fly from pillar to post in vaudeville theatres; their services 
might be contracted for to make that passage in Siegfried a little 
less distracting. The difficulties connected with this particular 
mechanical episode (and a hundred others) might be avoided by 
a different lighting of the scene. If the tree-tops of the forest 
were submerged in the deepest shadows, as well they might be, 
the flight of the bird on a wire might be accomplished with some 
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sort of illusion. But why should one see the bird at all? One 
hears it constantly as it warbles advice to the hero. 

The new Wagner producer must possess many qualities if he 
wishes to place these works on a plane where they may continue 
to challenge the admiration of the world. Wagner himself was 
more concerned with his ideals than he was with their practical 
solution. Besides, it must be admitted that taste in stage art and 
improvements in stage mechanism have made great strides in 
the last decade. The Fortuny lighting dome, for instance, which 
has replaced in many theatres the flapping, swaying, wrinkled, 
painted canvas sky cyclorama (still in use at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; a vast sum was paid for it a few years ago) is a 
new invention and one which perfectly counterfeits the ap- 
pearance of the sky in its different moods. (So far as I know 
the only theatre in New York with this apparatus is the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse on Grand Street.) In Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain’s Richard Wagner, published in 1897, I find the following: 

Wagner foresaw that in the new drama the whole principle of the 
stage scenery must undergo a complete alteration but did not particularize 
in detail. The Meister says that “music resolves the rigid immovable 
groundwork of the scenery into a liquid, yielding, ethereal surface, 
capable of receiving impressions”; but to prevent a painful conflict 
between what is seen and what is heard, the stage picture, too, must 
be relieved from the curse of rigidity which now rests upon it. The only 
way of doing this is by managing the light in a manner which its im- 
portance deserves, that its office may no longer be confined to illuminating 

painted walls I am convinced that the next great advance in the 

drama will be of this nature, in the art of the eye, and not in music. 
(The passage quoted further refers to Appia’s first book, published in 
French. Chamberlain was a close friend of Appia and Die Musik und 
die Inscenierung is dedicated to him.) 

It must also be understood that Wagner in some instances, 
when the right medium of his expression was clear to him, made 
concessions to what he considered the unintelligence of the public. 
Wotan’s waving of the sword is a case in point. The motiv without 
the object he did not think would carry out the effect he intended 
to convey, although the absurdity of Wotan’s founding his new 
humanity on the power of the degenerate giants must have been 
apparent to him. Sometimes the Master changed his mind. 
Paris would have none of Tannhauser without a ballet and so 
Wagner rewrote the first act and now the Paris version of the 
opera is the accepted one. In any case it must be apparent 
that what Wagner wanted was a fusion of the arts, and a com- 
pletely artistic one. So that if anyone can think of a better way 
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of presenting his dramas than one based on the very halting 
staging which he himself devised (with the limited means at his 
command) as perhaps the best possible to exploit his ideals, that 
person should be hailed as Wagner’s friend. It must be seen, 
at any current presentation of his dramas, that his way, or 
Cosima’s, is not the best way. The single performances which 
have made the deepest impression on the public have deviated 
the farthest from tradition. Olive Fremstad’s Isolde was far 
from traditional. Her very costume of deep green was a flaunt 
in the face of Wagner’s conventionally white-robed heroine. In the 
first act, after taking the love-potion, she did not indulge in any 
of the swimming movements usually employed by sopranos to 
pass the time away until the occasion came to sing again. She 
stood as a woman dazed, passing her hands futilely before her 
eyes, and it was to be noted that in some instances her action 
had its supplement in the action of the tenor who was singing 
with her, although, in other instances, he would continue to 
swim in the most highly approved Bayreuth fashion. But Olive 
Fremstad, artist that she was, could not completely divorce 
herself from tradition; in some cases she held to it against her 
will. The stage directions for the second act of Parsifal, for 
example, require Kundry to lie on her couch, tempting the hero, 
for a very long time. Great as Fremstad’s Kundry was, it might 
have been improved if she had allowed herself to move more 
freely along the lines that her artistic conscience dictated. Her 
Elsa was a beautiful example of the moulding of the traditional 
playing of a role into a picturesque, imaginative figure, a feat 
similar to that which Mary Garden accomplished in her delineation 
of Marguerite in Faust. Mme. Fremstad always sang Brunnhilde 
in Gotterdammerung throughout with the fire of genius. This was 
surely some wild creature, a figure of Greek tragedy, a Norse 
Elektra. The superb effect she wrought, at her first performance 
in the role, with the scene of the spear, was never tarnished in 
subsequent performances. The thrill was always there. 

In face of acting and singing like that one can afford to ignore 
W’agner’s theory about the wedding of the arts. A Fremstad or 
a Lehmann can carry a Wagner drama to a triumphant conclusion 
with few, if any, accessories, but great singing artists are rare; 
nor does a performance of this kind meet the requirements of the 
Wagner ideal, in which the picture, the word, and the tone shall 
all be a part of the drama (Wort-Tondrama ) . Wagner invented 
a new form of stage art but only in a small measure did he succeed 
in perfecting a method for its successful presentation. The 
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artist-producer must arise to repair this deficiency, to become the 
dominating force in future performances, to see that the scenes 
are painted in accordance with the principles of beauty and 
dramatic fitness, to see that they are lighted to express the secrets 
of the drama, as Appia says they should be, to see that the action 
is sympathetic with the decoration, and that the decoration 
never encumbers the action, that the lighting assists both. There 
never has been a production of the Ring which has in any sense 
realized its true possibilities, the ideal of Wagner. 



MELODY 

By OSCAR BIE 

M ELODY is the coin of the grand, vast, beautiful realm of 
Music, as it passes through our hands. It is the clearest 
and most tangible recollection of music which we possess, 
and the form in which we assimilate it. Very generally speaking, 
we understand music in the aggregate as melody, and there are 
many persons who listen to music only for its melody, and reject 
it when they can hear none. Herein they do music a grievous 
wrong. Music is melody — but it is also harmony, and rhythm, 
too. To be sure, there is hardly any one who, under the influence 
of rhythm alone, evolves music from his inner consciousness 
(Beethoven possibly did so at times); and even fewer are those 
who mentally reproduce music as a succession of harmonies only — 
and such could be found solely among highly trained professional 
musicians of wellnigh subtle refinement. No, melody abides as 
the outward manifestation of all music, whereby it is appre- 
hended, assumes a definite outline, and none the less reveals its 
whole soul. As melody it accompanies us through life, now bear- 
ing on its wings the healing of some hurt, now soaring aloft, up- 
borne on some delight; here shortening a wearisome way, and 
there prolonging a fair daydream; ever ready, in fine, to lend our 
emotions that decorative line which elevates them above the 
commonplace and resolves them into a cosmic philosophy; and 
so life becomes bearable, and our every moment is crowned with 
some memory, musically fragrant, of something beloved, or heard, 
or known, that once bore fruit within us. There are times when 
the melody we happen to be humming does not seem to fit the 
case — a phrase from Faust, or Cavalleria, or even Mignon, as a 
relief from some domestic aggravation or from an unmasked 
deception; or maybe a line of Die Walkiire while watering flowers 
or reading a letter — but, after all, each answers the purpose. 

But now I shall be serious — although this playful, associative 
activity of melody within the recesses of our brain strikes me as 
highly essential — and attempt a definition. Every definition falsi- 
fies. Thus, as a definition, it is quite correct that music divides 
into these three elements: The melodic, or succession of tones; 
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the harmonic, their sounding together; and the rhythmic, the 
measurement of their time-intervals. But the value of this con- 
ception is philosophical rather than practical. True enough, 
music possesses these three elements of song, of framework, of 
measured motion; they constitute its three atmospheres, in which 
it touches the earth; and everything that has voice and seeks 
expression and a style for the manifestation of its inner life will 
find in melody the consummation of its longing, as everything 
that builds and piles up and gathers things into bounded and 
orderly relations must find its paradise in the harmony of chords, 
and everything that moulds this incomprehensibly eternal, end- 
lessly and tirelessly onrolling, unremittingly urgent and all-con- 
quering, overwhelming Time into measure and form must set up 
rhythm as its law. These elements which attain, in music, to 
Style, Form, and Unity, are cosmic impulses, symbols of the uni- 
versal artistic endeavor, verities of limitless horizon. In reality, 
however, they do not lie side by side, but, as in the world of 
matter, they interpenetrate and intermingle, and, indeed, are so 
interactive and interdependent that the one appears hardly pos- 
sible without the other. 

The moment we conceive a melody as a succession of tones, 
it hovers incorporeal unless we straightway stabilize it harmonic- 
ally and rhythmically. We mentally supply to it a harmony 
which, perhaps, we have heard so often that it has passed into 
our subconsciousness; or we construct one below it quite involun- 
tarily, vague at the outset, following (as it were) the principal 
curves of its rise and fall; finally trying it, let us say, at the piano 
and bringing it into satisfactory shape. And, similarly, the melody 
directly finds its rhythmical form, assumes measure and metre, 
retards or accelerates; for without such time-division we should 
have a feeling of emptiness and vacillation, as of melody wander- 
ing in a timeless void. Hence, it follows that it may be scienti- 
fically correct to consider a melody merely as a succession of tones 
occupying time; but, artistically, it cannot be divorced from a 
consciousness of harmony and rhythm, because just through these 
it gains an individuality of nature, its soul, which is no random 
juxtaposition of tones thrown down like a dicer’s cast, but the 
contour of an expression rooted in the elements of all art. 

Indeed, we must go still further, and detach ourselves from 
Melody regarded as a strictly-bounded concept — a piece of flesh 
carved out of the body of Music, so to speak — that we may grasp 
the idea of its nature as the melody universal which, above and 
beyond the soul of the individual living melody, embraces all that 
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has movement and duration in the sphere of tones. Not merely 
do we intuitively hear a harmony beneath the melody; in the 
harmony, too, we intuitively feel the melody; and the manner in 
which the harmonies themselves regulate the intelligible chords — 
the “harmony universal” likewise thrones above the living 
“chord” — takes its direction from melodic laws and the feeling 
for melody. The melodic element gives the chords substance, 
type and form precisely as the rhythmic element moulds the 
melodic. All are intermingled, and change their shape with the 
epoch. The eighteenth century was architectonic in its harmony; 
it ordered the succession of chords according to the rather narrow 
limitations of a style fathered by a conventional circle of fifths — 
Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant, Mediant, etc. — with a mathe- 
matical exactitude which became a “School.” Above this frame- 
work it erected the melody along somewhat constricted lines, thus 
establishing from below an harmonico-melodic unity. Our mod- 
ern time has come to the contrary procedure. It has suspended 
the harmonies from the superposed melodic line, which no longer 
shrank from chromatic excesses; it has projected its sense of melody 
down into the chords, imparting to them their (still entirely or- 
ganic) connection through the animated soul of the melody-line — 
a victory of expression over symmetry. The further back it 
pushed that symmetrical melody of the earlier architectural epoch, 
the more universally melodic grew its feeling; instead of a “mel- 
ody,” the melody universal began to hold sway — endless melody, 
as it is often called. All this is simply a compromise between the 
harmonic and melodic principles. Formerly the harmonic prin- 
ciple leaned to the melodic, because the harmony was already felt 
in the melody. To-day the reverse is the case. At all events, the 
entire sense-effect of melody rests not merely on the clear-cut 
phrase, but spreads over the total complex of the tonal movement 
in chord and melody. 

Returning to the melody itself, we shall now comprehend that 
it no longer suffices us to label the ordinary, popular, straitly- 
limited tune as melody, but that we must recognize every melodic 
phrase, whether short or long, whether question or answer, whether 
finished or fragmentary, as an appreciable form of melodic expres- 
sion. The melody which runs along above the harmonies as a 
distinctly drawn outline in the treble is only a part of that great 
realm of expression which reveals itself here in a phrase of three 
tones and there in the broad sweep of an extended chain of har- 
monies. Accordingly, our conception of the melody-element 
divides into the general, which covers the entire wave-movement 
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of music, and the particular, which specifies the tonally limited 
field of some special desire for expression (with as many contours 
as one will). From a blurred glissando up to a sharply defined 
song-melody, all steps of the series are herewith included. The 
intermediate links supply the fruitful nuances. For, when a 
form in art is erected into a principle, it becomes lifeless. But 
when a principle seeks after forms, plenitude of life results. 
Such is the case here. 

Now, when we disengage the melody from the general wave- 
movement of the music, to fix its individual contour or contours, 
we plainly perceive that it must find its most pregnant expression 
in these latter. The chord-movement is a heavy mass lacking, as 
it were, a voice. From out of this heavy mass the voice of melody 
escapes as a sensible phenomenon. And it reveals itself to us, 
not as the stupid and exclusive “popular” melody, but as a form 
wherein a particle of the nature of music reaches the goal of its 
ultimate endeavor. 

The popular melody soars aloft in the treble above the ac- 
companiment; outwardly it is the highest and most penetrating 
factor in the musical ensemble, and the untrained ear accepts it 
as the adequate total impression of the music. But the real 
melody is neither above, nor below, nor in the middle, nor at 
any established place according to pitch; it should be conceived 
solely according to its breadth, its lateral extension, whatever 
position in the ensemble its course may occupy. And here we 
arrive at the second problem in melody — its Geology; the first, 
as above, being its Nature. 

The geology of melody is the theory of its position amid the 
strata of the music as built up or developed, its place in the lower, 
intermediate, or higher regions. The notion that it is usually at 
the top is not simply a merely popular one, but also a mistaken 
one. For example, there have been times when the high male 
voice in the choir carried the melody (whence its appellation, 
“tenor”), against which the upward-striving voice was called 
“alto,” and the contrapuntal highest part “discant.” And so 
this melody-bearing voice may now sing in the depths, now in the 
middle region, and again on the heights, at the composer’s pleasure. 
The musician finds no difficulty in conceiving the whole play of 
figurate tones around a mid-central cantus firmus as a sort of ac- 
companiment, or in subordinating all the higher parts to a melody- 
bearing bass. For him there is here no more Over or Under than 
in infinite space. And nevertheless, the veritably irruptive, Itera- 
tive, illuminative modern melody will always abide aloft, will be 
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borne by the violins, oboes, trumpets, sopranos, not by bassoons 
or double-basses, because only in this region does it assume that 
radiant, overmastering temper which is adequate to such demands. 
For the geology of melody has grown from a science into an art; 
the melody-stratum has character and color, thus enhancing its 
capacity for expression. The Ninth Symphony gives a grand 
recitative to the basses, thereby showing forth the struggle of 
nether powers; sung by sopranos, it would have seemed childish. 
To a mournful viola or a penetrative ’cello one entrusts central 
melodies betokening a hidden grief that dreads the light. But in 
the sextet of The Bartered Bride the soprano overrides all the lower 
degrees to intensify the splendor and mastery of emotion. 

The conception of “accompaniment” has also grown out of 
history into life. Among the ranks of the bourgeoisie the naked 
melody doubtless hankers after the garb of a chordal accompani- 
ment, and develops recognizably only when supported by the har- 
monies of some extraneous music-apparatus. Then it stands forth 
in yet balder relief, dragging the chords behind it as satellites. 
But one should not despise it on that account. Such a trailing 
accompaniment is by no means on the level of a figured bass, nor 
is it an elaboration of musico -theoretical study. It has grown into 
the likeness of a sweet repose on the pillows of the familiar chords, 
whereon the melody lies in a very tidy and conscious loveliness. 
The chords on the lute — and the lighter the better, the more 
Italian the more amiable — are a charmful decoration which lends 
a mundane setting to the vital energy of the melody. It is the 
imperishable charm of all serenades. 

Out of the rigid thorough-bass the accompaniment unfolds 
itself through rhythmical chords into all the independent phe- 
nomena that reflexively awaken in its own body. Not a voice 
therein but craves to live its own — that is, a melodic — life; to 
tread the ladder of harmonies with emotional or even sportive 
step down into the facile, dramatic rivalries of their geological 
strata, upheaved according to age and importance as a playground 
for the powers of the interacting voices. What, then, remains as 
accompaniment? The conception of accompaniment exists by 
reason of contrast to the hegemony of melody, wherefrom it is 
inseparable — its lowly handmaid, the shadow thrown by its light. 
But the writer of its history would have to enumerate the thou- 
sandfold nuances whereby the accompaniment becomes a picture, 
a painting, which intentionally avoids or emphasizes the elabora- 
tion of details, melodically emancipates or domesticates itself, ac- 
cording to position and class of its melody and the standard of the 
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period. He who, endowed with fullness of knowledge and a wealth 
of imagination, will follow the series from the old secco recitative 
up to the Lied of Hugo Wolf, can finish the picture for himself. 
The whole represents the train, and at the same time the triumph, 
of the goddess Melody. 

But the play grows more involved; the melody not only favors 
the train of satellites in the accompaniment, but also permits the 
simultaneous emergence of other melodies which are in any way 
harmonically related to it, and thus are, or become, contrapuntally 
engaged. The contrasting of diverse melodies, first of all a proof 
of technical artistry, became thereafter a means for complicated 
expression, which not only displays the contrasted melodies, but 
also their common atmosphere. When every-day folk-tunes were 
thrust into medieval Masses, the resulting complex was a mere play 
of the labeller’s art supported by a total uncomprehension of char- 
acteristic values in melody. It is a more recent bit of sentimentality 
to consider melody bound by text. Only in later times did it be- 
come a matter of conscience in music that a melody should main- 
tain its character even in variations. Even now it is hardly a gen- 
erally accepted maxim that a contrapuntal tone-painting should 
present a picture of stormy emotions which strive to unify their 
motives after contest and counterplay. This is most fully attained 
in the German opera. When Wagner contrapuntally clashes theme 
against theme, motive against motive, to recall earlier scenes, they 
form the desired picture of a musical collision of divergent emo- 
tions. Therefore, certain passages in Tristan will stand for ever as 
a triumph of counterpoint; it is no clever conceit nor skill in art 
that guides these furiously interwrithing melodic lines — it is 
poignant emotion. Here the sensitive ear realizes to the full the 
charm of the possibilities indwelling in polyphonic climaces. 

The purest form of melodic geology is straight polyphony 
with a total absence of accompanying parts. Musicians of the 
middle ages, possessing the conception of melody as a pleasure, 
to be sure, but not as a function, let the chorus-parts run on in 
undesigned contours in such wise that, at their points of meeting, 
undesigned harmonies resulted. Modern music developed its con- 
scious aims out of both processes, and thus created what we term 
functional melody and harmony. While developing the progres- 
sion of the single part in its most abstract purity, guided by the 
most abstract laws of harmonic suggestion, it created the forms 
of the Fugue, wherein nothing but melodies run on above and 
below each other in such consistent fashion that not only is the 
sensuous property of melody set aside, but even the isolated charm 
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of melody is renounced in favor of a compulsory polyphony. This 
is the veritable “pure culture” of the naked melody. Wholly un- 
draped, it now becomes a study of action in music — a study un- 
surpassable for its instructiveness and in structural exposition; a 
metaphysical portrayal of beauty which carries out the harmonic 
possibilities of melody into its Olympic impassibility, wherein har- 
monies and melodies appear wellnigh undistinguished. Here mel- 
ody wins final mastery over the entire body musical; its geological 
triumph, before which the human individuality sinks, devout and 
awe-stricken, to the ground. There is nothing left to desire or 
chance. For melody, one can scarce speak of melody. It is a 
phenomenon of Nature, and so imposing that haply we are some- 
times compelled to take thought of it when hearing a choral fugue 
by Bach, just that we may not speak of it. When we have made 
up our minds to it, when aught of the kindly and emotional 
nature of melody should hover over these lines — then we sound 
the depths of the shattered soul of man. 

Thus we pass into the third realm of melody — from its phe- 
nomenology through its geology to its chronology. Such are the 
several reactions of times, races, and humanity, upon this phe- 
nomenon. Melody, as the expression of psychical emotions, pushes 
out variously in succeeding epochs; it is capable of variation ac- 
cording to the content and form it receives from a climate; it is 
shaded according to the instrument to which it is confided — in- 
strument or human voice. Thus, wrapped up in its chronology, 
we also find a multifold ethnology. 

Wafted from the Orient comes the melodic arabesque. Born 
vocally, and with a plaintive human thrill even when transferred 
to an instrument, it sways in sweeping, wayward surges which 
seemingly tend nowhither, which tolerate no supporting harmo- 
nies, and bear to us a final living reminder of the ancient Greek 
monody that followed, without harmonic support, the rise and 
fall of the voice with the subtlest enharmonic inflections. In the 
Orient of to-day it has become an intoxication with the agile and 
ever-fluctuating play of tones that seem to burst like an ecstatic 
cadence from the soul, in a flight toward limitless horizons whither 
the inner vision dreamily gazes after. Now and again on desert 
journeyings, or when the mule-drivers of Eastern lands are sing- 
ing to the monotonous tramp of their caravans, such melody may 
caressingly steal into European ears, in its native vigor and art- 
lessness. In our ritual it runs a more measured course, where its 
elementary forces play around the rock of Gregorian chant, or 
where, in the Hebraic rites, its long, silky fringes trail downward 
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from the weft of national tradition. To all this, Protestantism 
opposed the straitly delimited song of the West in serried, 
armorclad ranks — an earthly chorale pitted against the chaunts 
of Heaven. But the playful arabesque, mindful of its ethnological 
tint, overscapes in many ways into our Western art-style, bright- 
ening it with seintillant gems. The Neapolitan arabesque, a tone- 
slide in thirds, a siroccolet of all cadenzas, is like a flash of Sara- 
cenic soul-life. In Cornelius’ opera The Barber of Bagdad the 
muezzin’s call seems an incrustation of Oriental enamel; though 
wrapt in the ecstasy of swaying melos, it nevertheless is welded 
in the school of the Occidental fugato. And the plaintive strain 
in Tristan — not Orient, not Occident, neither Celtic nor any other 
exotic tone-tracery, invested with the colorful charm of all aloof- 
ness of mood, seemingly unharmonic, cradled in the self-enjoy- 
ment of the English horn, self-questioning and self-answering — 
this strain is a marvellously kaleidoscopic concept of non-European 
melody, yet, even so, merged in our musical system and, after its 
monodic outbreathing into empty air, caught up by the chromatic 
stream of the work to settle on the ground of our art. 

In contrast with the melting charm of the exotic, there stands, 
ready from early times in its trim and prim toilet, the songlet of the 
West. Born, not of aimlessly onrolling monodies, but of the rhyth- 
mically measured dance, it kept pace in growth with the dance. 
Still encumbered with heavy and awkward movements correspond- 
ing to a yet unawakened space-perception, it is readier than “offi- 
cial” music in assimilating its melody, which, circulating within 
the natural “circle of fifths,” with slender resources wins the mas- 
tery over that primitive round of variations on a few alternating 
tones to which the folk-song owes its yet undiminished charm. 
What a vast deal can be done with C and E and G, with a little 
D and F in between, not to mention a side-trip to A! Now engage 
the support of nearly-related keys, draw some few effective par- 
allel lines, build up your melody essentially in gable-form, and you 
have something quite unsurpassable. If you diagrammatize the 
structural development of old folk-songs, you will obtain a line 
recurring with the regularity of a law of nature. In this ever- 
repeated conformability to law, in the strophic phrasing, in the 
accommodation of the text to the unvarying musical pattern, 
there lies a pride of sentiment. Whatever Fate may bring will be 
moulded into the selfsame and ever-revivified mass of beautiful 
musical thought, wherein it is translated into a celestial eternity — 
not the fatalistic state of the Orient, but the purposeful life of the 
Occident. As I write these lines, old warsongs are resounding 
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about me. By whom were their melodies conceived? They are 
nameless — and ownerless, too. They have belonged to centuries 
that assuaged their griefs by singing these same melody-lines in 
thousandfold repetition. And through this they have only gained 
in power of expression, for they are laden with memories. Melody 
is the magnet in music. It attracts every emotion brought within 
its sphere, and grows in attractiveness with the growth of the 
material it works upon. 

Melody appeals to the great races according to its structure. 
Each of the peculiarly musical peoples possesses its specific mel- 
ody; and through all mixing of the races this melody has still 
retained its own features and its individual style of movement. 
The extremes are found in Italian and German melody. 

Italian melody, entirely vocal in conception, is of marvellous 
delicacy and pliancy, full of passion and dreadfully self-seeking. 
It goes into ecstasies over its own existence, and exults in all the 
dramatic poses which the political fashion of its homeland may 
suggest. Owing to the elasticity of the Italian throat, it has never 
taken on very set or precise forms; it has possessed itself of the 
wealth of embellishment which adorns ancient music like a blos- 
somy shower of rococo delights, and made a sport thereof, swing- 
ing and swaying in airy flight to glide up and down the scale, 
through portamento and staccato , exhausting every rhythm and all 
possibilities of the vocal register. Around a faint, melancholy 
ground-harmony, a vestige yet remaining from the genuine folk- 
song, it weaves the glamour of artistry. Whether in the crinoline 
of by-gone fashion, or the abrupt emphasis of modern style, or in 
the heyday of Rossinian song, which right royally puffed out the 
fioriture of the human larynx into the buoyant air, this melody is 
always and everywhere the expression of Melody as such — a striv- 
ing for the obvious and ear-tickling emergence of the solo part 
and the sensuous charm of its flowing outline. It delights in its 
members, and will practise no full self-denial for the sake of any 
theory or any taste whatsoever, even though dashed into atoms 
therefor. It rules its music, fashions it, illumines it, and gives it 
the final form wherein it continues to exist. And over that music 
it still hovers long as an idolized goddess whose cult is the innate 
disposition of the race. 

German melody has grown through restraints. In the grand 
style it is ashamed of its nude existence, and gladly borrows any 
manner of excuse for being. From early times it has confided 
itself to instruments; not (like Italian melody) as a means of more 
extended virtuosity, but as if it found therein its peculiar calm 
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and wordless fatherland, where it can tell of its feelings in ad- 
mirably symbolic song. In this field it has elevated the form of 
thematic work to a method, and developed instrumental melodic 
speech both in the symphony and the symphonic opera to a rare 
height of mysticism and an extraordinary manifestation. It taught 
the German musician to understand melody from this aspect, so 
that frequently enough he accepted its stiff and pedantic lines as 
a standard for his invention; an admirable example of this we find 
in Tannhauser’s song to Venus. But then another vehicle of ex- 
pression was put in its way — none other than language. Not the 
Word, the Text, whose tatters the Italian flourishes in autocratic 
musical revel, but the language, this so highly cultivated, autono- 
mous, and, in itself, submusical speech with every rhythm known 
to the phrase, to verse and to verbal inflection. Slowly awakening 
out of eighteenth-century formalism, German melody presses on to 
an ever-closer union with speech, following it through strophe and 
sentence, and finally in the expression of the single word. What- 
ever it lost thereby as regards the absolute beauty of vocal dis- 
play, it gained in sincerity and depth of feeling. This melody, in 
the Lied and in the opera, is not masterful, but disciplined; it does 
service to music and to truth. It does not prink — it attires itself. 
It does not post its nakedness behind transparent veils, but en- 
hances by means of its robe the purity of motion of its body. And 
thus, in full consciousness, it has gone forward from Mozart down 
to Brahms. Through this process of restraint it clings far more 
closely to the creative personality, and individualizes itself far 
more variously, than in the formal scheme of Italy. Thus it be- 
comes all soul, having fought its way through all restraints of its 
own choosing and so, purified by opposition joyously endured, 
breaking forth in its loftiest moments in such irresistible power of 
expression and impassioned self-revealment, that we award it the 
crown of suffering. 

These are the merest outlines of the nature of melody, as 
deduced from the material historically collected in the form of 
general characteristics which are familiar to us all because daily 
reiterated in actual examples. Between these extremes lie two 
other melody-groups having equally well-known characteristics. 
Russian melody has never succeeded in establishing a wholly 
specific style. It vacillates between its old national motives, 
strongly Slavic in color, sweet and sad with rhythmic trot, and 
the powerful influences of romantic Germany. On the other 
hand, French melody has found a more positive unity betwixt 
virtuosity and romanticism, through which it has gained a wide 
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ascendancy. Always subtly influenced by the national half-senti- 
mental, half-coquettish chanson, thrilled by a lively feeling for the 
seductively emotional line of lyric melos, wholly devoted to the 
generous expression of a highly susceptible passion, and presently 
carried away on the wings of soul-stirring, sharply accented 
rhythm, French melody has become the worldwide melody, the 
unconditionally melodic melody, beautiful melody in itself, which 
has maintained its secular universality amidst Italian bravura, 
German depth of feeling, Russian sadness, English dance-acro- 
batics, the Vienna waltz, and all the Habaneras, Krakoviaks, 
Polkas and Czardas, with their endless variety of national ca- 
dences. How utterly, in this French melody, is Melody the soul 
of Music, and Music the soul of the World! 

The great boon of melody — of that melody which is called, 
so very simply and unhesitatingly, “beautiful” melody — is va- 
riously apportioned at different periods and to different peoples. 
To-day it is of peculiar interest to us from the circumstance that, 
realizing how barren of melody is our time — though probably 
quite justifiably so — we none the less yearn for the opposite con- 
dition. To us melody seems the steadfast and sonorous ideal of a 
culture whose course of development is external, whose style is 
manifest to the senses, whose form and pose are the result of long 
experience, and which is so obliging as to express its whole soul in 
this ingratiating profile; an ideal which seeks, in place of artistry 
and erudition, a language from and of the people and acceptable 
and familiar to the people. We say: For us, melody is lost. We 
say: Our music and our nature are absorbed in a spasmodic poly- 
phony, avoid the simply natural, accept mind for feeling and 
aloofness for experience, and are blindly committed to their self- 
ness and their materialism. Be ours once again the lovely line of 
heart-revelation, and the grateful tones of a resolute conviction! 
Does such melody still exist, or was it used up in times past, and 
become a mere fraudulent plagiarism? Are the permutations ex- 
hausted, through which the melodic possibilities of these few tones 
could find expression? Is melody a form of earlier epochs — a form 
which, once non-existent, is again to vanish utterly? I am almost 
inclined to think so, although it were presumption to disprove 
some unknown genius of the future by an historical calculus. At 
all events, melody is to-day a fossil museum-exhibit, an echo from 
hearts of by-gone days, elusive to every form of social endeavor. 
For it is the real individual element in music; it is a most personal 
reaction — almost a romantic heirloom in these times of poly- 
phonic organization and promoters’ carousal, both peaceful and 
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warlike. It is buried deep in the earth — and it waiting. Its great 
inventors — Mozart, Schubert — sing to us out of a far-away time 
when, amid all turmoil, one still possessed a gardenplot which 
one might fill, like a bird, with life and song. 

This history of melody presents itself to us in a series of polar 
contrasts, which we select as points of intersection to show, by 
these same personal reactions of the inventors on the nature of 
melody, how it grew and advanced to extinction. They must 
serve us as samples, taken at random, of the whole unsurveyable 
course of development. 

Mozart became the transcendent prophet of melody. For us 
he is the culmination of that architectural epoch in music which 
builds up member on member according to formal laws, towering 
to a point of highest energy infused with emotion in so far as the 
architectural plan does not interfere with it. Here not only every 
composition, and each measure of every composition, whether in 
opera, sonata or chamber-music, strews its blooms along a topmost 
line, the chosen favorite that controls and illumines the whole con- 
struction; but this line is fashioned with all the psychic flexibility 
of which the musical imagination is capable. For this melody the 
music lives, and lives through it and in it throughout all times and 
in all spheres. With Beethoven this is no longer the case. In his 
music, rhythm is the groundwork, if anything is to be singled out 
as the controlling element. Upon this rhythm rise harmony and 
melody as built up by his will. Melody is there, but not as final 
arbiter; it becomes a theme, a motive, it showers blossoms on the 
weft, it transforms phrases into concrete organisms; finally, in the 
slow movements and important arias, it emerges for once in full 
earnest as a broad, swelling stream, but, in this very case, as con- 
scious melody, as one melodic form among many, as characteristic — 
precisely as all things new or old live in his works only in so far as 
they can take on character. And because melody with Mozart is 
the essence, and with Beethoven the means, the former artist’s 
attitude towards it is more equable; whereas Beethoven’s attitude 
turns into a struggle, a contention against the merely sensuous, 
merely amiable content of melody, from the conventionalities of 
his first Rondos to the broad plains of his last Quartets, where 
melody is wholly assimilated into his personal speech. The nat- 
ural expression of melody has retreated into the material to be 
formed. 

A similar difference, though in another direction, exists be- 
tween the melody-invention of Rossini and Wagner. I do not 
compare them from the moral point of view. But Rossini is a 
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tremendous melodist, because he founds all his music solely on 
the solistic play within the singer’s larynx, and, but slightly 
burdened by feeling, does nothing but put fine phrases into his 
mouth wherewith he can excel. This melody wings aloft, un- 
trammeled by speech or emotion. It rejoices in its volatile, un- 
terrestrial existence, owning only so much that is material as its 
own element, the air, requires. For this reason it is not at all 
difficult with regard to its body. It permits variations and fioriture 
in accordance with that ancient law of sensuality which allows 
seduction to choose her own artifices as mood and opportunity 
may dictate — the more so, as it recognizes no inner obligation for 
the course of the melody, knowing naught of its firm substance 
or essential character. All the old composers wrought in variations 
in so far as melody, for them, was no more than an outward form, 
a beautiful succession of notes; and how far this traffic in varia- 
tion extends into our own time, when even Liszt did not hesitate to 
dish up Don Giovanni or Schubert melodies for the edification of 
virtuosi! Such things are impossible in Wagnerian circles. Mel- 
ody, for them, is an indestructible entity in no wise to be made a 
sport of, possessed in the highest degree of characteristic expres- 
sion and inviolable symbolism. The variation of the melodic 
motive does not result in virtuosity, but becomes the mirror of a 
psychological transformation. And there is no melody, even one so 
precisely delimited as that of the “winter storms,” that may not 
again be turned into a motive. Nor is there any song (and fore- 
mostly in Tristan) that will not in itself be a melody for ever; in 
Tristan, indeed, the everlasting soulfelt song-melody, a tale in tone 
out of speech into music, and one bearing so little the outward 
form of melody that it suddenly reveals its inner strength in un- 
imagined breadth and power. This melody abides on the earth, 
abides in the speech, abides in the soul, and the further it advances 
with Wagner’s development, the freer it grows of verse, of song- 
form, of refrain and repetition; in character and motive as with 
Beethoven, although applied to the sensualism of the stage in the 
most unsensual form. Rossini’s bird soared away through the air; 
Wagner’s motive is caught back into music. 

Schubert and Schumann. — Schubert’s tender melodic soul 
loves singularity — oneness. The singular in melody, the charmful 
thought, the folk-tunelike touch, the amiable return to the tonic, 
the emotional climax — all these he cultivates as one tends flowers; 
he pets them, admires them, waters them, and sets them in little 
pots in the midst of a large and artistic work which appears to 
interest him only as a frame, as a bed. These flowerets of his are 
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more original than Mozart’s, who had merely a sort of artificially 
overlaid, Magic-Fluty penchant for folk-song, and aspired to 
broader fields in the culture of melody. Schumann’s melody re- 
sembles Schubert’s in point of singularity; but it is more reflective. 
It is not romantic, but romanticistic, and loves the fragrance of 
flowers less for the flowers’ sake than for the fragrance itself. His 
melody is borne on by strong, intense feeling, reared on memories 
of everything good in joy or sorrow; as a poet seeks to catch the 
strains that float through the forest or sweep through the ball- 
room. This melody has passed through the hearts of men, but was 
taken down to paper. It does not remain melody pure and simple, 
like Schubert’s, but becomes a motive, a theme, an association, 
and presents the symbol of a sphere whence it escaped into the 
realm of art. When it goes over from the instrumental to the 
vocal, it gains in substance and stability, makes good its claim to 
a place, as it were, in the soil tilled by literature, to a meaning 
clarified by the use of words, and discloses powers of the loftiest 
truth of expression. Schubert’s Lied is melody; Schumann’s is an 
avowal. These are always the poles — Melody, and the Melodic. 
On the one hand, Nature; on the other, History. 

Chopin and Liszt. — Chopin’s impressionable soul finds a mel- 
ody so full of weird geniality and remotest beauties, that it cannot 
play and ply enough therein, holding a creative revel, and all on 
this sole instrument — itself astounded at its own singing. To his 
caressing finger the melody seems a thing alive. He takes even 
the acquired virtuosity of the pianoforte into his psychic inven- 
tory, and conjures therefrom undreamt-of melodic blooms which 
drape the lines of the song evoked by the keys with flowery fes- 
toons of impassioned fantasy. The exotic element lends its gla- 
mour to the charm of the melody-line, inseparable from the 
sprinkled harmony. Every upward glance, every momentary 
musing, every dream and every vision, grows to a fairy tale 
woven of melody, of one melody or as many as three together — so 
many melodically active layers as may be wrought out with two 
hands. A wealth of profoundest, and yet not at all sentimental, 
emotions, of extreme, yet not in the least decadent, musical in- 
vention, streams out, binding melodic garlands with infinitely dis- 
tinguished tact, embroidering melodic ornaments, sketching melo- 
diously on and on in all love and delicacy with the subtlest pencil 
known to this art, even in passages of most knightly exaltation. 
What renders Liszt the compeer of Chopin is the sovereign mastery 
(equally over the virtuose elements), the bearing of a man of the 
world, the imperial sureness wherewith this art is showered upon 
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us in an ecstasy of untrammeled freedom overcast with a slight 
shade of exotic melancholy. But Chopin serves as a lord; Liszt 
lords it as a servant. Liszt is not love of creation, of invention, 
of expression through an art subdued to his will; he is love of the 
world, human kindliness, the fullness of that mighty Power that 
controls every means for the fabrication of a certificate of musical 
efficiency. His music is not what it fain would be — it only makes 
a proposition to that effect. It does not rise superior to super- 
ficial brilliancy and the prepotency of sensuous effect, however it 
may convert their use to lofty aims. It has neither the repose nor 
the intimacy and self-containedness of Chopin’s; he imparts a 
stimulus, and leaves it to friends and pupils, to life and art, to 
provide the reaction. Hence, Liszt’s melody, though seemingly 
never so deepdrawn, is empty, and his invention, opulent as it is, 
falls short. The “Gretchen” melody in the second movement of 
his Faust symphony is of rare breadth — yet it is born of style. 
Liszt’s melody, otherwise, consists of theme and motive, most 
ingeniously invented and clearly stated, but conceived and elabo- 
rated simply as a theme, repeated and split up and painstakingly 
shifted about during the course of the piece as often as the music- 
sheet may require. Both Chopin and Liszt have the cachet of 
French fantasy. But Chopin’s wealth of invention flows from his 
fullness of emotion; Liszt’s springs only from intelligence. For 
him melody — the bond between profound emotions striving for 
utterance and superhuman spiritual illumination — is a placard of 
mentality. 

And so Melody, once Form, then Feeling, has now become 
Mind. In the world at large, let us set La Traviata over against 
La Boheme, or oppose Carmen to Pelleas; what has been going on? 
In La Traviata, feeling finds no rest until it has discovered its 
lovely, songful melody — a well-defined, exportable melody that 
delights in the sweep of its effectively directed course, wherein 
alone it lives; each more moving than the foregoing, each outdo- 
ing the other in passion, sticking at nothing to impose this eu- 
phonious convention upon a modern society-drama. In La Bo- 
heme, melody is shamefaced; however Italian and vocally supple 
it may bear itself, it seldom ventures to expand into an Aria or 
any other definable form; it divides and disperses into fine phrases 
and beginnings and closes, leaves many a needful finishing touch 
to the orchestra, and shrinks at doing final violence to the Word. 
Inasmuch as it would allow feeling a logical mode of expression, 
it obeys the demands of the mind, which ridicules the aria and 
recognizes only its semblance. In Carmen, melody gives free rein 
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to its temperament; caring little for the conscience of the text and 
of the isolated expression of feeling, it seeks rather to secure a 
totality of truthful expression by its tempestuous passion and — 
through a brilliant diversity in color and rhythm of the melodic 
line, fed by an unfailing imagination — by its own flesh and blood. 
Never have the flesh and blood of melody more genially created 
the body of an opera. This is flesh and blood of one who pos- 
sessed the ability to invent and did not stand in awe of the intel- 
ligence. When PelUas was created, this French virtue had given 
way before another — the mind. To a mind, unable to admit even 
the semblance of melody, but so clever and conscientious as to 
immolate this melody in favor of a loftier, chilly, rationalistic 
wisdom. Now our good melody is so thoroughly ashamed of its 
very existence that it has taken to itself wings and flown away, 
abandoning the field to a highly literary psalmody and an ex- 
tremely picturesque orchestral accompaniment. It hardly dares 
raise its voice as the smallest motive. Melody (so says Mind) is 
childish and obsolete; one sings no melodies when moved — they 
are songs one learns! 

Mind is right! ’tis a thing of the past. In Debussy’s case 
Mind makes a virtue of necessity and resolves on consistency 
instead of compromise. How difficult the resolution, even though 
supported by modern music in its entirety! Here at home we are 
still romantic enough to take it hardly. Humperdinck, for one; 
he still sings melodies as our forefathers sang them. And Strauss? 
He, too, has been assailed by Mind. At moments it often happens 
in his works that the olden melody lays hold on him and, over- 
come, he throws himself into her arms. But still oftener, when 
he feels a trifle ashamed, he commandeers her for an accompany- 
ing music, for satire and farce, for the sake of style and color, 
down to the Rosenkavalier waltzes. What formerly was character 
and truth, seems now to be unattainable save as a memory, a 
product of the printed page. Melody will soon stand in the library 
and gather dust. Melody, the entity, has disappeared in the 
Melody Universal; together with the old, beautiful, personal 
world, it has vanished. And evermore, when a composer who is 
still able wholly to detach himself from the past, dares revel in it 
and dream of a future for it, he will fall a victim to the vengeance 
of a cruel destiny. Like me, myself, if I be mistaken. Then, 
may the Devil fly away with what I have written to relieve my 
troubled spirit concerning the rise and the downfall of melody. 


( Translated by Theodore Baler) 



KLUCKHUHN’S CHORD 

By FRANK LESTER 

Q UITE accidentally I saw in a Munich paper of recent date 
' the death notice of one Cyrus Kluckhuhn. Thereby 
✓ hangs the following tale. 

In my student days at Munich I often noticed at concerts a 
middle-aged gentleman of well-to-do appearance. He invariably 
busied himself with pad and pencil. The natural conclusion was 
that he belonged to the race of critics. 

One evening, this gentleman was introduced at our “Stamm- 
tish” in one of the artists’ night-cafes as Herr Cyrus Kluckhuhn. It 
so happened that I was just holding forth on photisms, color- 
hearing, habitual and privileged associations, etc., a subject that 
had been assigned to me in the Psychological Seminary. In those 
days many people still attributed the rather frequent phenomena 
of color-hearing, etc. to some pathological disturbance. For this 
reason I had a beautiful time keeping the discussion, as it were, out 
of the mad-house, and to convince the motley assembly of poets, 
painters, musicians, future Virchows or Bismarcks that music 
often produces in otherwise sane persons the sensation of colors, 
of designs, of odors, and what not. The polyphonic discussion 
came to a hilarious end when I repeated the anecdote that Liszt — 
or was it Biilow? — requested an orchestra to play a certain passage 
not in yellow, but in pink. 

Cyrus Kluckhuhn had listened in solemn silence; but the 
meditative manner in which he inhaled his cigarette was proof 
convincing that the subject did not bore him. In fact, when I left 
the cafe, he offered to accompany me on a walk through the park, 
because, so he said, his own experience might be of interest to me. 

After a few moments of silence, I asked him: “You seem to 
be very much interested in music?” 

“Yes and no,” he answered, and continued laughingly: “Oh! 
I see. You asked that question because I am a rather conspicuous 
figure at concerts with my pad and pencil. Well, it is this way. 
Music as music leaves me utterly indifferent. It attracts me for a 
totally different reason, and exactly there you enter with your 
anecdote of the pink passage. 
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“Every man of culture has the natural desire to acquaint 
himself with the master works of music, just as he will visit art 
galleries or attend lectures on Mendel or on the attempted conquests 
of the North Pole. Now I must tell you that I am a scientist by 
profession. My particular hobby is biological chemistry. For 
many years I have been experimenting with certain theories of 
my own on various biological processes. The details will not 
interest you. Suffice it to say that these theories, if correct, will 
upset previous conceptions of the subject entirely and will 
revolutionize human society. Incidentally the name of Cyrus 
Kluckhuhn will become immortal for all time. I know intuitively 
that my theories are correct, but it behooves me to prove their 
correctness before exposing myself to the ridicule and scorn of 
fellow-scientists. The underlying principle is simplicity itself, but 
the process of reasoning the thing out with the innumerable 
laboratory experiments before and after each step was painfully 
slow, very complicated, and it involved a great mental strain. 

“I have largely to thank the art of music for what I have 
accomplished so far, for I discovered that music stimulated the 
activity of my brain, without otherwise affecting me either mentally 
or emotionally. From that time on I began to frequent concerts 
and opera, with pad and pencil ever ready to record the workings 
of my mind. Generally nothing would happen, but quite frequently 
the sound of music affected my thinking apparatus by way of 
subconscious association in such a manner that biological ideas 
tumbled forth in orderly sequence. Indeed, even long-sought-for 
chemical formulas would be lured by the sound of music on the 
mental screen as in a vision. For my purpose it was immaterial 
who played or what was played. I have sat through many a 
concert, like a hunter waiting for his prey, without the faintest 
idea of what was being played. Indeed, since I was attending to 
business in my capacity as biological chemist, I could not afford to 
take any but a passive interest in music as music. 

“This was my strict rule, but every rule has its exceptions. 
The great sorrow of my life, my “Knacks” as German students 
say, dates from the only notable exception made by me during 
a career of almost ten years as biological melomaniac. 

“Under the influence of these hypodermic injections of music, 
my magnum opus had progressed to a point where but one link was 
missing to make the chain of deductions complete and to put the 
name of Cyrus Kluckhuhn permanently on the map of the scientific 
world. Try as I might, that triumphant last link would not form 
itself in my mind. Music seemed no longer to have charms to 
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lure the one chemical formula I still needed into visible existence. 
Then Anton Rubinstein came to town on his last concert tour. 
Acting on the idea that genius begets genius, I, as a matter of 
course and with revived hopes, went to his concert. Mind you, as 
a biologist, not as a musical enthusiast, but before five minutes 
had passed, his playing had driven from my mind all interest in 
biology. For the first time in my life I was under the spell of music 
as music. Even his obviously wrong notes — fairly frequent at the 
end of his career, so a pianist friend had informed me — seemed 
to fit into the scheme of things “true, beautiful and good,” as he 
poured forth their very essence. So spellbound was I, that I did not 
make the slightest effort to record on my pad the biological 
“photisms” as they came dancing on my mental screen. I sat and 
listened and joined the audience in its frantic desire for an encore. 
Rubinstein granted it and then, while I was completely off my 
guard, the unexpected — or, shall I say, the expected? — happened. 
Rubinstein came down on the keyboard with a mighty chord. As 
if released by a spring, there shot before my eyes that formula for 
which I would have gladly sold my soul. In the shock of my 
excitement I dropped my pencil and with fiendish glee it rolled 
under the feet of the lady occupying the chair in front of me. With- 
out scandalizing my neighbors, I could not very well dive under the 
chair to rescue my only means of recording the formula on which 
the future happiness of millions and my own reputation depended. 
I should have cast all conventionality to the winds, but I had not 
the moral strength so to do. As if to enable me to chisel it into my 
memory, the formula remained like a bold inscription before my 
eyes for many seconds. With an agonizing effort I tried to 
remember it, complicated as it was, but my mind unfortunately 
was too much in the bondage of Rubinstein. He cast his spell 
anew over me, the formula vanished just as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and my weird hope that the same chord might reappear 
and with it the formula was not fulfilled. 

“Indeed, it has not been fulfilled to this day, though I went 
about the task of forcing that chord back into my life pretty 
thoroughly, I assure you. First of all, I consulted critics and pianists. 
Without avail. They could not identify the piece. Then I dis- 
patched a letter of inquiry to Rubinstein himself. The postal 
authorities apparently were not satisfied with the address, for the 
letter was returned after many wanderings with the official 
remark: “Addressee unknown.” I re-addressed the letter, this 
time giving Rubinstein his dues — on which, so I am told, he did not 
lay stress in private life — as “His Excellency, Counselor of State, 
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Anton von Rubinstein.” After a few weeks I received from him a 
brief note merely stating that the piece in question was by a 
talented young composer and that it ought to be in the repertoire 
of every art-respecting pianist. Voila tout. The identity of the 
young composer he did not disclose. It must have been one of the 
very last letters penned by Rubinstein, for on the day after its 
receipt I read the telegraphic news of his death. 

“There I was, not much wiser than before. However, Rubin- 
stein’s exasperating note contained a clue. If the piece played by 
him as an encore, in his opinion, should be in the repertoire of every 
art-respecting pianist, it certainly was not an improvisation by 
Rubinstein, but was a piece accessible in print. Consequently I 
argued that sooner or later I must run across it, if I made it my 
business to attend every piano recital offered wherever I happened 
to be. This I have done assiduously, but, strange to say, so far the 
mysterious young composer alluded to by Rubinstein has not 
found favor with innumerable pianists whose concerts I have 
attended. At any rate, not one of them appears to have included 
that beautiful piece in his public repertoire, and the pieces played 
by them certainly do not contain that chord, on which so much 
depends for me and, I may add, for the world at large. Still, I have 
not relinquished hope. Some day I shall hear that piece again and 
in it the chord which will inspire me to finish my magnum opus. 
Without that miserable chord the progress of the human race will 
be retarded, I fear, forever. A sorry spectacle indeed to thus see 
science at the mercy of such a stupid thing as music is, after all. 
A Cyrus Kluckhuhn slave to the whim of some wire-strumming 
idiot! Why, it is enough to make the cows of Hindustan weep 
with shame.” 

He stopped abruptly, and after a few words of conventional 
conversation we parted. Shortly afterwards I left Munich, not 
to visit the city again for several years. Just when I left the 
station, Kluckhuhn rushed by me to catch an outgoing train. To 
my jocular question “Still at it?” he answered on the run over his 
shoulder, “Still at it.” Again a few years passed before I met him. 
He had the appearance of a man resigned to fate and I was 
prepared for what he said to me when we had taken refuge in his 
favorite cafe: 

“My case is hopeless. I have given up the quest of the chord 
and with it all hope of ever finishing my work. I have sat through 
innumerable recitals of innumerable pianists everywhere, in Ger- 
many, in France, in England. I have impaired my health and I have 
impaired my fortune gambling with luck. From pianists’ programs 
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nobody could possibly appreciate the fact that a huge mass of piano 
music is published annually. Can it be, I wonder, that incredibly 
little of it is worth hearing? At any rate, there is a sameness about 
the programs of pianists which practically excludes the possibility of 
my ever hearing that Sesame-chord again. I have heard the collec- 
tive repertoire of pianists so many times that I have come to know 
beforehand within ten per cent what this or that pianist will play. 
Indeed, ninety per cent of the pieces appear to be common stock in 
trade of the whole tribe. Of the other ten per cent, at least fifty 
per cent seem to be chosen for no other reason except that this or 
that famous pianist has been successful with a given piece and that 
it pays to imitate him. The selection of the remainder, however, 
really seems to be due to the earnest desire of a few adventurous 
souls to pave the way for neglected and unknown works of merit. 
Of course, I am exaggerating, but at least I can prove this thesis, 
that the more famous a pianist is, as a rule, the more conventional 
his average program will be. Against such frightful odds, biology 
and its disciple, Cyrus Kluckhuhn, cannot battle. The cold, 
cruel fact remains that not one of your piano athletes has been 
helpful to me, in all these years. Let a pianist play Kluckhuhn’s 
chord to me and the world shall have Kluckhuhn’s biological 
formula. But, great as is my devotion to science, I certainly 
shall not continue to make my life unbearable by chasing after 
that troublesome chord. Do you blame me? ” 

I shook my head and by way of further argument I started to 
say: “A most interesting case of ‘privileged association,’ that of 
yours, and what an enviable experience to have heard the collective 
repertoire of living pianists so many times.” 

Just then an acquaintance of Cyrus Kluckhuhn stepped to 
our table and I never had occasion to finish my argument in 
Kluckhuhn’s presence. It ran to the best of my recollection like 
this: 

“You argue that the collective repertoire of living pianists 
does not contain the beautiful piece by that mysterious young 
composer, now probably in his prime or past his prime, which, ac- 
cording to Rubinstein, should be in the repertoire of every pianist. 
It may be true that incredibly much music for the pianoforte is 
published and incredibly little of it finds its way into a pianist’s 
program, but, on the other hand, no pianist will admit, I fancy, 
that such a piece could have remained in obscurity. If it did 
remain in obscurity, then every pianist will argue that its fate was 
deserved — Rubinstein’s catholic taste and categoric dictum 
notwithstanding. You see, pianists know that the public is the 
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ultimate judge in such matters. Hence, they are very cautious 
about playing anything not previously approved by the public. 
Matinee idols naturally shrink from the rudeness of disturbing 
the mental equilibrium of their audience by playing a piece which 
their customers might not know whether to applaud or not, before 
they have read the weather reports of the critics. It may be that 
a pianist approves of a given piece in his studio, but why shouldhe 
play it in public, if he is not absolutely sure that the public will 
applaud the selection? It is so much more important that the 
public become familiar with the slight differences of interpretation 
of the same piece by different masters of the keyboard than that it 
should learn the differences between the art of many different 
masters of composition. Since the public in music, as at horse 
races, ‘plays favorites,’ common sense demands to play favorites in 
public. There is always time enough to include novelties in one’s 
programs after other and less sensible pianists have tried them 
successfully on their audiences. The greater the pianist, the more 
sacred and the more convenient his duty to concentrate his 
activity on the preservation of established master works and not 
weaken his educational influence or blur the public’s mental 
horizon by paving the way incidentally for struggling composers 
of talent. That may have been reasonable, dignified and just in 
Liszt’s days, but conditions have changed and “quod licebat Jovi, 
non licet bubus.” To-day, it is sufficient to be the apostle of the 
past, not also the champion of the present nor the prophet of the 
future. Liszt’s bon-mot ‘genie oblige’ does not apply to the modern 
pianist with his wholly different problems in this commercial 
age of ours. At least, so I have been told. 

“As to that particular piece, evidently Rubinstein, with his 
repertoire of some twelve hundred pieces, was mistaken in his 
judgment of the merits of the piece, and, like Napoleon, the more 
modern pianist can no longer afford to make mistakes. Moreover, 
it is a dogma that, barring Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Debussy and four or five others, nobody has composed 
anything worth while for the piano, Bach of course excepted, who 
should always be played to keep up appearances. Such dogmas 
are final and their correctness should not be questioned by either 
Catholics, Protestants or Jews. To superimpose on the modern 
pianist with his worries incidental to travel and to the high cost 
of living, the duty to dig for gold-nuggets in the printed sands of 
mediocrity, when he knows beforehand by way of dogma that he 
cannot or should not find any gold, would be unreasonable: life 
is too long and the concert season is too short. 
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“So much for this matter and in defence of pianists in general. 
Now, that piece exists, of course, but I have come to believe that 
‘Kluckhuhn’s chord,’ as you yourself have called it, does not exist. 
Is it not just barely possible that the composer wrote a chord 
different from the one played by Rubinstein? Is it not just barely 
possible that your chord with its wonderful possibilities for the 
human race was an accident, the mere result of Rubinstein’s 
frequent ‘daneben hauen’? In that case the hunt for it at piano 
recitals would be utterly useless, even if other pianists should 
risk the inclusion of the piece in their repertoires. I would therefore 
advise you to abandon piano recitals and try your luck at other 
shrines. Why not, after your disheartening experience with 
pianists, seek the necessary inspiration for ‘Kluckhuhn’s biolo- 
gical formula’ at violin and song recitals, against which the charge 
of cowardice of programs, of the safe ‘playing favorites,’ of approved 
staleness and sameness has never been preferred by any sane and 
self-respecting critic?” 

I must add in conclusion that my argument did not come with 
the inspiration of the moment. It had been prepared long ago in 
anticipation of a further meeting with Kluckhuhn. My idea was, 
if possible, to persuade him by some plausible argument to stop 
brooding over his chord, for I feared that otherwise his great mind 
might collapse, to the detriment of biology. Hence my suggestion 
of the genesis of Kluckhuhn’s chord by sheer accident. A forced 
theory, perhaps, but at least pianists will appreciate its correctness. 



PERCY GRAINGER 
THE MUSIC AND THE MAN 

By CYRIL SCOTT 

A LTHOUGH Percy Grainger is a pianist of very great powers, 
it is not with that more ephemeral side of his personality 
that I intend to deal in this study, but with that part of 
his creative genius which, I have no hestitation in saying at the 
outset, will leave an imperishable name in the history of English 
music. My friendship with Percy Grainger covers a period now 
verging on twenty years, and thus I have followed his develop- 
ment and watched the growth of his personal and musical soul 
almost from its commencement, at any rate in this incarnation. 
Already at the age of thirteen Grainger was composing works for 
the pianoforte in a style which distinctly flavoured of Handel, for 
it is a note-worthy fact that as the human embryo goes through 
all the stages of pre-human evolution before it becomes Man, so 
does the creative talent go through the styles of the old masters 
before arriving at modernity and its own individuality. There 
may be exceptions to this in the domains of music and art, but 
certainly the exceptions are not so many as to nullify the tendency. 

Percy Grainger studied at Frankfort-on-the-Main when the 
Hoch Conservatoire was one of the finest musical educational 
institutions in Europe. Among its staff were to be found the 
celebrities of the day — Hugo Heermann, that incomparable 
violinist, Hugo Becker the cellist of fame, Frau Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengel, the prima donna, and the equally famous teachers, 
James Kwast for the piano, and I wan Knorr who has launched 
so many composers forth into the world. Strange to say, however, 
though Grainger learnt much in his pianistic art from Kwast, yet 
with Iwan Knorr he could not be said to “get on,” and apart 
from a certain grounding in harmony and counterpoint, he never 
availed himself of that master’s valuable criticism in purely 
compositional matters. From the first, Grainger elected to go 
his own way, and to be guided by his intuitions rather than the 
suggestions of a teacher, and I think he never really understood 
Knorr, nor did Knorr really understand him. In fact, there is 
a certain type of embryonic genius that is impatient of any species 
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of restraint, and prefers to blunder along many wrong roads 
independently than be led along the right one by a masterful 
hand. And Percy Grainger is not so very exceptional in this 
respect, for one of Germany’s greatest living painters, Melchior 
Lechter, showed this same characteristic, when he remarked, 
“I have never learnt anything of much value from my masters; 
I found out everything for myself.” Grainger, then, did not 
trouble to learn the rules (as most of us do), in order to know 
how to break them — he merely broke them from the beginning. 
Swerving away very soon from his Handelian tendencies he 
began to show a harmonic modernism which was astounding 
in so young a boy, and at times excruciating to our pre-Debussyan 
ears. And strange to say, he began writing in a whole-tone scale 
without knowing of Debussy’s existence. At sixteen years of age, 
he had, in fact, developed a style, and that style was the outcome 
of a discovery, and a literary discovery, not a musical one; for 
he had discovered Rudyard Kipling, and from that writer he 
imbibed an essence and translated it into music. 

Those who know well the life of Robert Schumann will 
remember the influence that genius of vision, Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, exercised upon his musical personality .It would be hard 
indeed to be able to trace from what musical fountain Schumann 
imbibed his style, and one is constrained to feel that if Jean Paul 
had never existed, never could there have been a Schumann as 
we see him to-day, or even a Schumann at all. And that same 
question undoubtedly applies to Percy Grainger and Kipling; 
although in reality the question is vain. For Chance is only 
that phantom outlet by which certain difficulty-involved scientists 
attempt to emerge from the rucks of their dilemma, but for a 
philosopher the word hardly exists. We may take it, then, that 
there is an artistic link between two souls, and as much the 
outcome of a self-made destiny, i. e ., the law of sequence and 
consequence, as there are links of hatred and love: and that 
great law destined Kipling and Grainger to exist on the material 
plane at the same time. Now, one notes that it is only a great 
artist who can draw his influence from another art instead of his 
own. A small composer is usually influenced by a greater composer 
whom he copies with an admixture of an unpleasantly tasting 
honey; a sweetness which is the invariable concomitant of weak- 
ness. But it was not in the nature of Grainger’s talents to do 
this except at the very babyhood of his musical awakening, and 
in finding Kipling he found also himself-, or I should add, at any 
rate a great part of himself. Certainly the best music he produced 
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at that early period was to be found among his settings of that 
famous writer, and one song, “The Men of the Sea,” stands out 
as a gem which the dust of a good many eventful years has not 
succeeded in tarnishing. It is, of course, obvious that where the 
writer and the composer were so unified, a perfect work of art 
was the result, and from that beginning up to the present time 
whenever Grainger elects to produce one of his Kipling’s settings, 
be it song or chorus, he becomes Kipling in a manner which nobody 
else in the musical arena can approach. 

The present age is the age of harmonic invention. As in 
Bach’s time polyphony was the great characteristic of serious 
music, and in Beethoven’s day formal structure, the present day 
shows an advance in harmony — beginning with Wagner — which 
is likely to extend into possibilities of which few can dream at 
the moment. But harmony is not all that the present has to 
dole to us, for there is slowly appearing in our midst a great 
revolution in musical rhythm. Now, although Grainger had 
never heard a note from the pen of Scriabine, yet at the age of 
seventeen he had great schemes of entirely revolutionizing the 
existent laws of rhythm, which he demonstrated in a setting of 
the Song of Solomon, hidden away now among his many unpub- 
lished works. We are in hopes that one day he will rework this 
really beautiful beginning to his creations in the field of irregular 
rhythm, for it was filled with a melodic and Eastern sensuousness, 
truly captivating, though the harmonic invention does not show 
this really great harmonist at the summit of his inspiration. 

From what has been said, it is self-evident that Grainger is 
not one of those individualist talents that begin, as it were, very 
modestly and only evolve their full style at the noontide of their 
lives. Not like either Wagner or Beethoven was Grainger in this 
respect. At the age when Wagner was writing offensively like 
Meyerbeer, Grainger was already writing like himself, and this 
being so, it does not appear quite so strange as it might, that he 
is able to dive into his greatly loaded coffers of manuscripts and 
restart working upon some composition he has commenced many 
years previously. He possesses, in fact, countless sketches of 
works he intends to finish, and unlike most composers, he does 
not find himself in the dilemma of having wandered so far afield 
from the road of his original inspiration as to be quite unable to 
find his way back again. In one sense, therefore, he is not an 
evolving artist, but one who branches out more than actually 
grows; hence he offers a psychological study of a most unusual 
character. Unlike other composers one cannot listen to one of 
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his works and reflect, “This came from his early period, and this 
comes from his later one”: and whatever the subtle difference 
may be to Grainger himself, one feels that such a thing as “Mock 
Morris” or “Handel in the Strand” might as well have been 
written at seventeen as at twenty-eight. With him it seems not 
to be a question of age but purely a question of mood: and we, 
his friends, are anxiously awaiting the day when the mood will 
take him to complete those more serious sketches — the “Bush 
Music” and the “Train Music” (strange titles which I shall deal 
with later) for these are the beginnings of what promise to be 
very great works. 

That the folk-song should appeal to Percy Grainger in the 
way it does is not a matter for surprise, considering the Kipling 
influence, but it has undoubtedly led the public to make a false 
estimate of Grainger’s powers as an original composer. And this 
has been much augmented by the large preponderance of folk- 
song settings which have grown popular among his published 
works. Now, a man nearly always becomes celebrated by his 
lightest and most frivolous and most easily understandable works : 
this may be a tragic fact to the composer himself, but a fact it 
remains, all the same, and a very obvious one, too. And Grainger 
has certainly become a victim to this trait in the public’s mentality; 
for having given the public a few “light” works, it at once supposes 
that he can write nothing but “light” works. It is, therefore, 
one of the objects of this article to dispel that entirely false notion, 
for certainly the “Hill Song” for wind instruments, “The English 
Dance” for full orchestra, the “Father and Daughter” for male 
quartett, chorus and orchestra, including a number of guitars, are 
works of paramount seriousness displaying an inspiration and a 
technique which awakened, in many of us, one of the greatest 
musical sensations we have had for many a long year. But it 
must not be supposed that in talking of seriousness one implies 
anything which could for a moment suggest dullness or the 
academic. Grainger is anything but classical; he is not, like 
Max Reger, a sort of elongation of Brahms; — indeed this goes 
without saying, but one may add with truthfulness that he is not 
an elongation of anything : but the essence of folk-song augmented 
to a great work of art. Even when he keeps the folk-songs almost 
within their original dimensions he has a way of dealing with 
them which is entirely new, yet at the same time, never lacking 
in taste. What a gem does the old song “Willow, Willow” 
become when transformed by this musical alchemy; also the 
plaintive “Died for love,” a masterpiece of mood, and old world 
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poeticalness. And to mention another “Fancy” of supreme 
beauty, “My Robin has to the greenwood gone,” in this dream 
of charm Grainger has taken but one little phrase and instead of 
“ working” it as most composers would have done, he has continued 
it after his own fancy and exhibited a novel method of phrase- 
treatment which no doubt will prove an inspired suggestion to 
many followers. 

That Grainger is a choral writer of exceptional power, those 
people who know his works at all are aware, but here again they 
are liable to overlook his lengthier works in that direction such 
as “King Olaf” and others. Grainger has, in fact, a choral 
technique which only the initiated can divine, for he manages to 
draw effects from a chorus which have remained latent heretofore, 
and the choral writers that will come after his day will owe him 
a debt in the field of technique. 

I have already said that Grainger presents a psychological 
study of great interest, and I will now pass on to those traits in 
the man which are so closely interwoven with his music and 
account for much that might be easily misunderstood. To 
begin with, as a soul-type, Grainger is obviously a Northerner, 
saturated with the influence of a previous Northern incarnation. 
His entire appearance is replete with this idea, and his love for 
Northern folk-song, Northern languages, authors and the people 
themselves, point to something for which alone the doctrine of 
reincarnation can furnish a rational explanation. From the spirit 
of force, physical and otherwise, Grainger has derived a deep 
inspiration, and I can remember with what child-like glee he 
watched three perspiring men trying to lift a piano round the 
bend of a poky little back staircase on a phenomenally hot July 
day — for it is from the aggregate of such small incidents that one 
gains so much insight into a person’s soul. He has, in fact, for 
an artist, in him a most strange spirit of athleticism, and when 
ever circumstances allow (and sometimes when they do not allow) 
he will run or jump, when other persons would be walking, and 
make the ordinary things of life, such as opening a door, into 
athletic feats by trying to turn the handle with his foot. In short, 
the viking having no longer difficult crags to climb, it would seem 
that he is compelled to make difficulties to let off the steam of 
that viking spirit transported into the present century. But this 
athleticism does not stop here, it flaunts itself in places where it 
is strangely out of place and unblushingly becomes nothing else 
but extremely vulgar. For, to the despair of his eminently 
refined and much respected publishers, Messrs. Schott & Co., 
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Grainger insists on filling his catalogues and musical works, not 
only with golfing expressions but also with culinary phrases, so 
that his prospectus is a very masterpiece of slang and vulgarity, 
causing not a few people to dismiss him and his works as something 
not worthy of being taken seriously. Now, it is not difficult to 
understand that a certain type of athlete might entertain a dislike 
for the artistic, but that a musician should incline that way 
seems undoubtedly very strange. Nevertheless with Grainger this 
is certainly the case, and his dislike of the artistic brings him so 
far in the opposite direction as to end on the plane of vulgarity. 
Not only is his prospectus set forth in the manner stated, but 
the printing of his covers looks as if it ought to depict the words 
“To Let, furnished” rather than the title to some piece of music. 
One must not forget to add, however, that the titles themselves 
are thought out with a view to being the acme of anti-artisticness, 
and the climax to this species of title is a work still unpublished 
and called “The Arrival-platform Humlet,” which means a tune 
one hums when standing on the station platform awaiting the 
arrival of the train. 

Grainger, then, unblushingly likes vulgarity, and I wish to 
emphasize the fact, because when the obvious and the vulgar 
appear in his music at times, it is not because nothing better 
“occurs to him” (to use a foreign idiom) but because, as with 
Kipling, the vulgar evidently means to him a certain strength. 
The equivalent to such a line as “We stood upon the starboard, 
a-spittin’ in the sea,” gives to Percy Grainger seemingly the same 
sort of sensation of strength that a swear- word gives to Masefield, 
or some unpoetical part of the human body gives to Walt Whitman! 
It is also for this reason, obviously, that Grainger often selects 
words for his songs, which cause his female singers to be quite 
unable to preserve the normal tint of their cheeks when obliged 
to pronounce those words to an audience. I do not imply that 
the words are vulgar in the sense that Bessie Bellwood was, but 
simply that they are flavoured with that archiac tendency of 
calling a spade a spade which is no longer a habit of polite society, 
even if it ever were so. 

Now, there are some, even among Grainger’s admirers, who 
dismiss this side of his personality with the convenient word 
“pose,” or regard it as one of those “kinks” in the brain so 
often to be found (they think) in people of talent. In short, to 
be different from anyone else or to like things different from 
those others like, this in the eyes of so many is at once to be un- 
natural and a poseur. But it is never in this frivolous manner that 
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psychology deals with the objects of its study, and it realizes 
full well that nobody is a greater poseur than the conventionalist 
and the pharisee. For as no two people in the world are exactly 
alike, having neither the same taste nor the same inclinations, 
to ape the actions and thoughts of others is at once to be unnatural 
and tinctured with posefulness. Indeed only he who goes along 
the road of his own tastes, desires and inclinations, is the real 
antithesis to a poseur; and for this reason the artist diverging from 
the majority in most things more than the ordinary person 
is liable to be regarded as unnatural, when in reality he is just 
the reverse. With Percy Grainger, therefore, it is not a question 
of being a poseur, but of not knowing when to pose at the right 
moment: of when to swerve aside from the road of his own in- 
clinations. A man’s creative individuality is the outcome of his 
admirations, but for general sense of fitness one wishes sometimes 
that Grainger would pose to the extent of occasionally hiding his 
admiration, lest he be too much misunderstood, and thus hinder 
the acceptation of his great gifts to the world of music. His 
admiration for detail, to give another example, although of great 
value when attached solely to the actual necessities of musical 
expression, leads him into displaying it when it can have no 
possible interest except for himself : and certainly when combined 
with his love of purely English words it reaches not only the 
plane of the unessential but very often also of the grotesque. 
A very casual contemplation of his musical directions would lead 
one to infer that the Italian language is not plain enough to 
gratify his taste for the straightforward and eminently practical, 
and that he feels constrained in order to ensure his being entirely 
understood to resort to the use of his own language; but on closer 
scrutiny one finds the whole case to be vice-versa, and that he is 
compelled to place Italian (in brackets) to explain the slangy 
obscurity of his English. 

I have treated these “defects of his qualities” (if so one may 
call them) at some length, on account of the important part they 
play in the minds of those who come across a sheet of Percy 
Grainger’s music for the first time; for, as already hinted, many 
and great misconceptions are often likely to ensue. To glance at 
some work of his and immediately perceive such words and 
phrases as “bumpingly” “louden lots” “hold till blown” “dished 
up for piano” and so forth, might excusably awaken the idea that 
Grainger is possessed of talent, but hardly possessed of manners. 
And yet such a reflection were absolutely untrue. For although 
he may take a delight in watching perspiring men lift heavy 
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pianos on hot summer days, he seems to take equal delight in 
behaving to the most polished perfection in the hot drawing- 
rooms of duchesses. Indeed his nature is of so great a lovableness 
that he can hardly be said to have an enemy, unless one could 
be found among those who never come into contact with him, 
and therefore can dislike him merely in theory. He seems to 
find, in fact, a place in the area of his interest for an astonishingly 
large diversity of human temperaments, and one feels that if it 
were not a social impossibility, he often would be disposed to 
invite among his more distinguished guests some road-mender or 
bus-conductor, who by the turn of a phrase or some particular 
form of cockney intonation had given him a moment of amusement. 
And it is this very large-heartedness, showing itself in his music, 
which gives that music such a large compass of appeal; for unlike 
most great talents, by the variety of his creations he can draw 
people to his musical heart, so to speak, whose own musicality 
is of the most meagre sort. In other words, Grainger appeals to 
the unmusical, just as Kipling appeals to the illiterate: unlike 
such men as Bach or Brahms he holds among the many things 
of his creative output “fancies” and quaint musical conceits which 
everybody can understand: and these special things are not written 
in order to please the public — a device to which Grainger would 
not descend — but because they are a certain obvious simple part 
of his childlike nature to which at times he feels he must give 
expression. There is also a very strong vein of a certain species 
of sentimentality in his character, which breathes through his 
melodies and touches at once the heart of the most “Simple 
Simon” of musical comprehension. For although Grainger has 
an intellect of which many a book-worm might be envious, it 
dwells side by side with a child-likeness charming as it is surprising. 
And this child-likeness manifests itself in a most sentimental 
attachment to things which appear to possess no value: such as 
highly and most offensively immature manuscripts of my own 
(I regret to say) which he hugs to his heart in a manner a child 
hugs a broken toy, merely because it is old and broken. I do 
not mention this fact, how r ever, in order to work off some of my 
annoyance, in that I can never get back these tattered swaddling 
clothes of my musical infancy in order to destroy them, but 
because I imagine this trait in Grainger’s character may have 
some connection with the fact that one sees so often on his own 
manuscripts such indications as, “Begun in 1900, ended in 1914.” 
In other words, because of this trait of his, do these old ideals 
and youthful inspirations draw him back to them, so that he 
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must needs take them lovingly and bring them to completion 
after so many years? If it be so, one can only say that he succeeds 
where so many others fail. 

In conclusion: contemplating Grainger’s entire musical per- 
sonality (for I would repeat this is essential) I see in him all 
those elements which make the “immortal artist.” For he exists 
as something quite new in musical expressibility; he has invented 
new forms or considerably enlarged and transformed old ones; he 
is a great harmonic inventor, yet unlike Schoenberg he does not 
lead us into the excruciating. Furthermore, although at times he 
is a little too unafraid of the obvious, he is entirely consistent 
therein and one sees at once how little such a thing is the outcome 
of weakness. In addition to all these characteristics, he can equally 
show forth a poetry and pathos which speak in sublime dulcitude 
to the soul, and a rollicking liveliness which awakens energy 
almost in the limbs of the decrepit. Can one demand a more 
all-encompassing plane of emotions in one individuality than this? 
Truly it were difficult to find. 



THE AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN 
FOLK-SONG 

By HELEN WARE 


£ £ 1 .'l OR Ages has the Lord punished you oh Magyar” and 

ji yet the Hungarians are one of the greatest of the “sing- 
ing people.” The Hungarian awakes with song and sings 
himself to sleep; song is his companion in work and misery, nay, 
even at burials the song plays a most important role. 

In the grim struggle for existence the Hungarian race dropped 
somewhat behind its Western neighbors in the development of 
culture and sciences, but the primitive power of the race lies 
beneath the surface, and under favorable peaceful conditions this 
will help it to overtake its neighbors, who can thank the Hun- 
garians partly for the long peaceful periods which made the handi- 
cap possible. 

One cannot but admire their inclination for song, when one 
considers that but very little was inherited by later generations 
from the primitive poetry of the race. The early nomad tribes 
of Magyars were subjected to a cumpulsory missionary influence 
which went far toward extinguishing their keen appreciation 
of naive but powerfully poetic instincts. 

Notwithstanding this, here and there one can still find traces 
of this unique and forceful poetry in their later folk-songs, giving 
ample proof of the beautiful esthetic riches which were most 
common with these nomads. 

As far back as historians point the way their forefathers 
sang their sorrows and joys in expressive folk-songs. The bloody 
wars that scourged the land annihilated almost every trace of these 
relics. It seems miraculous that with the omnipresent Teutonic 
influence the Hungarian language did not perish also. 

The period which is known as the Kurucz Period in Hungarian 
history gives ample proof of the powers which prompt the Hun- 
garians to sing their woes in melancholy haunting melodies. 
During the revolution of 1848 and later as a result of the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, scores of military and camp 
songs were sung and handed down as a dearly cherished legacy 
for generations later. 
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In days of peace while the spinning wheel whirled merrily 
or when the spirit of dance moved them, songs were sung that 
were born on the spur of the moment. 

No one knows where they came from or who the composer 
was — the Hungarian song is born like the dewdrop on the rose 
petal. . . . 

* * 

* 

During the past thirty years the immigration fever has lured 
the Hungarians away from their homes. At first they came 
singly, then in hundreds, thousands, and now in hundreds of 
thousands. 

The Hungarian peasant left the peaceful plains with reminis- 
cences of the soil which he had tilled year after year and the songs 
he had sung under the blue skies, and he exchanged it all for the 
dark coal mines and the smoky factory with its shrieking siren 
and throbbing machinery. Amidst this sudden change the singing 
Magyar became silent and morbid for the time being. His song 
was strange, it did not find its echo. The girl who waited for 
him at the iron-grated window amidst her favorite flowers, her 
he could not find here. 

When he drowned his sorrow in song he missed the accompani- 
ment which the gipsy, leaning over him, was wont to play. His 
pent-up emotions were expressed in fervent prayer in the Hun- 
garian church, and if occasionally songs did then burst forth 
after long captivity, they were his favorites of old. No new mel- 
odies were born in his adopted country, a disappointing Canaan. 

For many years students and lovers of Hungarian music 
vainly sought for the spark that would ignite the musical creative 
powers of the Hungarian immigrant. Though over a half million 
of them were scattered over the land, their slumbering love for 
melody did not seem to have found an awakening incentive. 

It was not until the Hungarian poet George Kemeny acciden- 
tally stumbled into a Hungarian inn in South Bend, Indiana, that 
anybody was in a position to record the birth of the Hungarian- 
American folk-song. A bottle or two of sparkling Hungarian 
wine in this place sealed his friendship with Adam Pista, a man 
who was a relic of an age which had its bards and roaming 
fiddlers. 

In his youth Adam Pista was a fisherman on one of the 
Hungarian lakes. He emigrated to America a few years ago and 
never again attempted to earn his living from systematic work. 
His was the life of a roaming fiddler and ballad singer. They 
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welcomed him at every Hungarian Inn and “company shack,” 
for he brought with him a breath of long ago. 

The fiery Hungarian wine soon brought back to his memory 
many visions from his roamings across the land, and he sang 
of them in songs that were strange. For while the melodies 
bore all the characteristic traits of the Hungarian folk-songs, the 
verses were of new subjects, entirely foreign to the usual Hungarian 
lyrics. 

Kemeny, the poet, pricked up his ears and listened in amaze- 
ment to the spirited singer. If ever there was an Hungarian- 
American folk-song, surely here was living proof of the Hun- 
garian peasants’ musical resurrection. 

But Adam Pista could not realize why this new comrade of his 
was so anxiously jotting down the words of his strange collection 
of songs. 

Were it but possible to translate the lyrics, without trans- 
ferring the naive and crude, yet powerful poetry of these verses, 
into English or any other tongue, without clothing what is ideal 
in a ridiculous garb! 

First he sang of the parting from his dear ones and the 
great steamer with its numberless pigeon holes. On the rough 
seas he prays to Father Neptune to save him, and never again 
will he leave the little village with its fragrant perfumes of the 
acacia trees blooming twice a year. 

Then his song takes a cynical tint and in terse verses we 
hear of the change of appearance due to the new clothes he donned: 

The skies will split 
And Stars will cry 

Because you have donned Oh Magyar 
Such ridiculous garb, etc. 

They dressed me up in wide, wide pants 
And such broad shoes that I can slide in them 
From right to left or wherever I choose. 


The new clothes he donned 
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Another clink of the wine glasses strikes a sad chord in his 
heart, for in his next song he complains of his new mode of life: 

Don’t be surprised dear pal that you find me so pale 
Alas nine years have I been grinding 
Steel in Albers (Oliver) great shops. 

I grind and grind and grind the steel plows for the American farmers. 
Don’t be surprised, dear pal 


Rubato 



Thus does the peasant express his bitterness against Fate 
which robbed him of the blue sky and the dear black soil which 
was so grateful for his toil. 

It is possible that part of the above songs were born in 
Adam Pista’s poetic soul, but it is more likely that he collected 
them in his travels and sang them again as the spirit moved him. 

Inasmuch as we have no record of any other bard of Adam 
Pista’s type, his alone is the honor of being the roaming singer- 
apostle of the Hungarian-Ameriean. 

It is remarkable that his narrating abilities were next to nil, 
and even when singing his verses he had to repeat some se'veral 
times before he conveyed his message clearly. 

There have been numerous attempts made by Kemeny to 
enrich his Adam Pista collection with others from different parts 
of America, but his efforts have borne little fruit. The Hungarian 
can only sing his verses; one rarely hears them recited, and still 
less often do we find traces of them in writing or print. 

In the Hungarian-Ameriean folk-song we find traces of the 
keen disappointment which the immigrant feels on his arrival 
in the Castle Garden Immigration bureau. The strange language, 
unheard-of customs, callous treatment and ever-present uncer- 
tainty, are expressed in sad stanzas. 

Of all his sentiments his longing for the old country and his 
fireside seem to furnish most of the themes for his new songs. 

White raven, oh white raven. 

How long since I last saw you, 

Have you met my sweetheart somewhere? 

“That I did at the New York depot 
Buying his ticket home to go.” 
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From New York the great steamer departs, 

Sadness rules in a thousand hearts. 

Silken flag floats merrily from its mast, 

Forever I leave you America at last. 

Captain guide your ship with steady hands, 

Take the right direction for Hungary, 

There await me the youngsters and faithful wife 
For whom I’ve risked all that’s good in life. 

Similar is the message of the song in which he tells of his 
efforts to get back home, but “Great sea surrounds this land 
wherever I go,” “And so onward I roam. . . onward I roam.” 
Then in bitter words he reproaches himself in a recitativo melody. 
The sentences are short but stinging, and throughout the entire 
song he calls his punishment just, for 

Why did I come 
If not for cursed gold! 

No judge’s sentence 
Compelled me to flee, 

Nor was it evil saying that pursued me; 

Just gold, shining gold 
Did I want to see. . . . 


Why did I come 
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The above lines contain the explanation of the great tidal 
waves of immigration, for the Hungarian is never so frank and 
truthful as in his songs. 

His undying love for the “Old Country” is commemorated in 
several songs. In one of them he expresses his faithfulness through 
an oath: 

While this world remains a world 
And birds sing their songs of love. 

Whether alive or resting in strange soil 

I’m true to you, oh Fatherland, I will ever be true. 

As a great lover of Nature he is forever turning to her with 
all his sorrows and joys. He thus expresses his love for the 
faithful wife he left behind: 
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Stop, oh cloud, you dark black cloud. 

And send below a drop or two. 

Perhaps they are the tears she dropped; 

Perhaps they’ll cure my aching heart. 

His sentiments are just the opposite in the following song which 
cries of the unfaithful one: 

On the shores of this distant land 
Friskily alights a peacock; 

Mail did she bring for many of us 
Flying from far-off Magyar land. 

Others she brought jolly good news 
But my letter is a sad one. 

There it’s written my wife is untrue 
She hath another she calls “dear one.” 

Graceful good bird how can it be 
That you brought me such sad news? 

“It’s nothing more or less dear brother 
But that your wife lives with another.” 


The young Hungarian-American who had no wife and family 
to leave behind, also bemoans his fate, telling in poetic lines 
that his bride like so many other Hungarian girls is withering 
in the Oakdale cork factory 

Where the sun beats down mercilessly 
On the tin roof overhead. 

There are a number of songs in which we learn of the sad 
fate that awaits hundreds of the Hungarian miners in the dark 
bowels of the earth. One of them especially, thrills with its truly 
pathetic message telling of a buxom maiden who was wont to 
peep out of the window when the sun set to see her lover return 
from the mines. In the last stanza we hear: 

Alas, you can wait forever 
He’ll return never. . . never. 

A jovial little song expresses the independence of the young 
chap who “digs black diamonds from the deep dark earth.” He 
sings of his independence and for the first time in his life uses 
the word “strike” as a subject for his song. 

The lack of outdoor work has robbed the Hungarian of the 
elements and riches of nature that abounded out on the green 
fields and pastures where he had spent most of his time. To any 
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one who knows their original folk-songs it seems very “foreign” 
to hear him sing about factories, mines, strikes, and machinery, 
in other words, the new elements that are absorbing his attention 
during his stay in this land. 

Fortunately many of the Hungarian immigrants in Canada 
continue their agricultural work. In the following song we learn 
of the longing of one of these Canadian-Hungarian farmers. 
He pines for the scenes that he misses here, for the old cronies, 
for the customs of his fatherland. He sells his farm and returns 
to Hungary. His happiness is short-lived after his return, for 
he soon finds that the taxes are a greater burden than ever. 
The wide class distinction is also not to his liking, so 

He takes his staff 
And little wordly riches; 

Crosses the wide ocean 
And digs new rows of ditches. 

The above songs are all of a more or less melancholy strain 
for they express his keen disappointments and utter disillusions, 
but in the following songs we behold the Hungarian immigrant 
in his old jovial mood amidst fellow sufferers and jingling wine 

glasses. 

The background of most of these jovial songs is of course 
the Hungarian saloon or primitive boarding house. 

The Hungarian peasant, who as a rule is a very honest man, 
learns from sad experience that he must use discretion in choosing 
those whom he will trust in his new country, therefore he sings 

America is the land of plenty and pure gold, 

Fried pigeons fly into one’s mouth I’m told. 

Tell your tales my good man, just go on, 

I’ll get the best of you yet bye and bye. 

There are a number of songs which furnish fascinating study 
to those who can appreciate the new words and phrases coined 
by the Hungarian immigrant, but in translating them even into 
prose, all of that which gives them their peculiar charm is lost. 

They sing songs of despair and gloom, expressing their 
sorrows and disappointments, and yet most of the Hungarian- 
American immigrants become eternal wanderers, for after a long 
sojourn in America they never feel satisfied with conditions in 
the old country. If the old folks do succeed in making peace 
with conditions at home, it is certain that their American-born 
children will soon compel them to pack and return to the United 
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States. Their pathetic fate is touchingly portrayed in songs 
telling these sad tales. 

There are numerous songs in the repertoire of the Hungarian- 
American peasant which are peppered so strongly that no printer’s 
ink could carry the spice. 

After all is said there is much that is crude in this simple 
human being. He is a rough diamond. Should a bit of mud 
cling to the precious stone in its process of formation that would 
surely give us no cause to toss it aside. So it is with the Hungarian 
peasant. He furnishes wonderfully pliable human material. His 
songs even in their most primitive form express a certain 
amount of beautiful sentiment in which there is no trace of arti- 
ficiality or seeking for effect. Under favorable circumstances, 
with the guidance of a sympathetic hand, this human material 
would produce wonderful results. 

If but in this great country of ours strong hands and gentle 
hearts would make the Hungarian immigrant’s cause their own, 
and preserve in his sensitive soul those eloquent poetic powers 
which would eventually help to enrich our land with the sunshine 
of his soul and with new and as yet unborn songs of his heart, 
then, to use Mr. Kemeny’s words, “the Hungarian’s Song will 
not be forever sad and weeping as it has been in ages gone by. 
From the very, very beginning.” 



HENRY PURCELL-A SKETCH OF 
A BUSY LIFE 

By PERCY A. SCHOLES 

B ETWEEN the family of the Purcells in England and the 
contemporary family of the Bachs in Germany an in- 
teresting parallel may readily be drawn. Both families 
were intensely musical, and in both cases the period of musical 
activity extended over several generations. In the case of the 
Bachs this activity lasted for more than two centuries, in that of 
the Purcells for about one-and-a-half. Henry Purcell, like John 
Sebastian Bach, was but the climactic point in the artistic evolution 
of his line. The fire of genius began to glow in the generation of 
his father and uncle, it shot up to incredible heights in that of 
himself and his brother and sank slowly in those of his son and 
his grandson; in the fifth generation it was extinct. The Purcells, 
like the Bachs, were a galaxy of stars, but in each case the brilliance 
of a bright, particular star has paled the others into insignificance. 

It was at an historic moment that Purcell was born. Cromwell 
was just dead: Charles II had not yet landed. The circumstance 
of the appearance of the greatest British musician at the turn of 
the political tide is of importance. Much of his work was to be 
done within the walls of the re-born national church or in the 
service of the restored Royal Family: as for his connection with 
the theatrical life of the Capital, though this would not have 
been impossible under the conditions of the later Protectorate, it 
could hardly have been so important a feature of his musical 
and professional life as it actually became. 

There is some discussion as to the actual date and place of 
Purcell’s birth. The tombstone merely records that he died in 
his thirty-seventh year and this leaves the possibility of any date 
between November 21st 1658 and November 20th 1659. As he 
is said to have lost his father before he was six years of age, and as 
this event took place on August 11th, 1664, the period of doubt is 
a little further curtailed, and has as its limits November 21st 
1658, on the one hand, and August 11th 1659, on the other. 
After all it is a period of less than nine months that is in question 
and the matter is one which must always interest the antiquary 
rather than the musician. 
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Clostermann’s portrait of Henry Purcell 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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As regards the place of birth, this has been given as Little 
St. Ann’s Lane, Pye Street, Westminster. Here again doubt has 
been expressed and, here again, the general reader may be spared 
discussion. 1 Neither the Lane nor the Street mentioned will now 
be found in the London Directory, but the actual house to which 
the event was traditionally assigned was in part still standing a 
few years ago and in the late Dr. Cumming’s valuable pioneer 
work on the composer, published some years ago, is to be seen 
a drawing of it as it appeared in 1845. 

The genial Pepys, after a morning in Westminster Hall on 
a certain Tuesday of February 1660, a morning spent in watching 
the excitement of the re-admission of the excluded Members of 
Parliament and the consequent reconstruction of the Long Parlia- 
ment, went to dinner with one of the Members. In the afternoon 
he was back again in the Hall and here he met two friends, drawn 
like himself by a desire for sightseeing. Let him tell the story 
in his own words: — 

Here I met with Mr. Lock and Pursell, Master of Musique, and 
went with them to the Coffee House, into a room next the water, by 
ourselves, where we spent an hour or two till Captain Taylor came and 
told us, that the House had voted the gates of the City to be made up 
again, and the members of the City that are in prison to be set at liberty; 
and that Sir G. Booth’s case be brought into the House to-morrow. 
Here we had variety of brave Italian and Spanish songs, and a canon 
for eight voices, which Mr. Lock had lately made on these words: 
“Domine salvum fac Regem.” Here out of the windows it was a most 
pleasant sight to see the City from one end to the other with a glory 
about it, so high was the light of the bonfires, and so thick round the 
City, and the bells rang everywhere. 

Leaving some of the allusions to be explained by the reader’s 
own recollections of the history of the country at this crisis in 
her affairs the important point is that here we meet with the 
first reference to Purcell’s father. The events of the day of this 
friendly meeting were of great importance to him and to his 
family, and the rejoicings by bell and by bonfire may well have 
awakened a response in his heart, for the coming Restoration 
thus celebrated in advance by the populace at large and in a 
special way by this little party of musical friends, meant congenial 
and not unprofitable employment for himself and his brother 
Thomas, and also, at a later date, for the child at home, then only 
a few months old. 

^ir Frederick Bridge cast suspicion on the legend in the Musical Times of Novem- 
ber 1895. 
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The “Master of Musique,” as Pepys styles him, was, like 
his son, named Henry Purcell. His date of birth is unknown, 
but he died only four-and-a-half years after the incident just 
mentioned. He had been an actor and singer in Davenant’s 
opera The Siege of Rhodes a few years before; henceforward, for 
the few remaining years of his life, he was to be occupied as a 
member of the choir of Westminster Abbey and as a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. On the occasion of the coronation of Charles 
II, he received, like his colleagues, four yards of scarlet cloth for 
a gown and he must have made a brave appearance in the choir 
stalls thus gaily attired. In addition to holding the offices men- 
tioned he became master of the choir boys of the Abbey and 
music copyist there, living in Great Almonry South, under the 
shadow of the Abbey. This last position was one of importance 
at a time when so little printed music existed, and the destruction 
of the music books which had taken place during the Common- 
wealth must have provided abundance of occupation during the 
period during which Henry Purcell, senior, held office. In the 
year before his death, he added to his activities that of member 
of the Royal band, and, in one way and another, it may be imagined 
his days were pretty well filled. It is of interest to observe his 
friendship with Matthew Locke, who, also, had sung in The 
Siege of Rhodes; it was he who composed the music for “ye king’s 
sagbutts and cornets,” played during the royal progress from the 
Tower to Whitehall, the day before the Coronation, April 22, 
1661, and for this service he was appointed Composer in Ordinary. 
When Locke died in 1689, Henry Purcell, the son, composed an 
elegy in memory of this friend of his father and of himself. 

Of Purcell’s mother little appears to be known. She survived 
her son by four years, dying in 1699. 

As has already been stated, at the time of his father’s death 
Purcell was but in his sixth year, and little able to care for himself. 
Fortunately a protector, and a kind one, was at hand in the person 
of his father’s brother, Thomas Purcell, also a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal and, in addition, a lay vicar of Westminster Abbey 
and, like his brother, music copyist there. He was also lutenist 
to the King and Dr. Cummings gives a copy of the Royal warrant 
appointing him to the last-named position: it sets forth in formal 
language how “wee have made choice of Thomas Purcell to serve 
us in the office and place of one of our musitians in ordinary for 
the lute and voyce, in the roome of Henry Lawes, deceased, and 
for this service and attendance in that place, are pleased to allow 
him the wages and livery of six-and-thirty pounds, two shillings 
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and sixpence by the year during his life.” This warrant is dated 
as “Given the 29th of our November, in the lJ^th year of our 
reign.” Charles had, as a matter of fact, done precious little 
reigning during eleven out of these thirteen odd years, and one 
wonders whether the new “Musitian in ordinary for lute and 
voyce” did not enjoy a quiet smile over his warrant before he put 
it away in a safe place. 

Later, in 1672, when his adopted son was thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, Thomas Purcell added to his “six-and-thirty pounds, 
two shillings and sixpence by the year” the moiety of “fifty-two 
pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence by the year,” this sum being 
shared with Pelham Humfrey. This was as fee for his services 
as “Composer in Ordinary for the Violins,” a position shared by 
the two musicians so long as both lived and then to go to the 
longer liver. Further, this pluralist uncle of Purcell’s was a 
master of the King’s royal band, and here again Humfrey was 
associated with him — this time as his junior and second in com- 
mand. Other important positions in London’s little world of 
music he also held, including that of “Marshall of the Corporation 
of Musique of Westminster.” As regards his Court appointments 
it must be remembered that multiplication of these did not 
necessarily mean financial ease: Charles was never a good payer 
except where his court favourite or lady friends were concerned, 
and the wages of his musicians were, on occasion, as much as 
four or five years in arrear, as witness a well-known entry in 
Pepys’ Diary. 

This then was Purcell’s guardian — a strong and popular 
man, evidently of recognised musical gifts, and, as we may 
surmise, a kind-hearted adopted father to the little orphan. It is 
pleasant to recall that he had an opportunity of seeing his nephew 
grow up and in an established position, for the latter was twenty- 
three or twenty-four years old, a married man, organist of West- 
minster Abbey, and a popular theatre composer, and had for a 
fortnight, at any rate, been organist of the Chapel Royal when 
death robbed him of his boyhood’s best friend. Purcell’s first 
and second fathers are both buried in the cloisters of the Abbey 
they served. 

It was in the year of his father’s death, 1664, that Purcell 
became himself a member of the choir of the Chapel Royal — 
one of the “Children of the Chapel.” The Chapel Royal has 
always been a great nursery of musicians. It was probably 
founded by Henry IV; at all events it was in full order in his 
son’s time, for in 1418, when Henry V was on his second expedition 
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to France, he sent to England for his Chapel in order that his 
celebration of Easter might lack nothing in impressiveness. Other 
English sovereigns continued the institution and by the time of 
Elizabeth almost every musician of any importance was a member 
of it; go through the great names of the period, Tallis, Byrd, 
Morley, Bull, Gibbons — nearly every composer whose gifts are 
still remembered was in one way or another indebted to the 
Chapel Royal for the opportunity of developing them. The 
duties of the “Gentlemen” and “Children” were not exclusively 
musical and the English Drama owes a great deal of its develop- 
ment to their practice of performing plays before the sovereign. 
At the period just mentioned over £1,500 a year was spent upon 
the royal musical establishment. 

During the Commonwealth the music of the Chapel Royal, 
like that of the Cathedrals and other churches, had been silenced, 
but within three weeks of the return of Charles II, Pepys, the 
diarist, was able to record “this day the organs did begin to play 
at Whitehall before the King” and before a further three weeks 
had elapsed he heard his first choral service in the same place. 

At the outset there was a great difficulty in procuring boys’ 
voices. Naturally, trained choir boys were entirely lacking. By 
the time little jHenry Purcell joined, however, nearly four years had 
passed since Pepys made his historic entry, and the traditional 
system was doubtless once more in full swing, with one addition 
— Charles II, in emulation of Louis XIV, at whose Court he had 
spent so much time, had installed a band of four-and-twenty 
stringed instruments. At this time these were under the direction 
of John Banister: this capable musician was sent by the King to 
France to carry out a course of study of the methods in vogue 
there, and the legend goes that he lost his employment shortly 
after his return for declaring in the King’s hearing that English 
violinists were better than French. The incident is one of those 
which if not true ought to be so, for it illustrates the royal pre- 
ference for things French in music as well as in morals that 
had a great importance upon the artistic and social life of the 
day. 

Purcell’s youthful position in the Chapel Royal is of great 
importance because it brought him under the influence of three 
teachers whose guidance and example were of much value. These 
were Cooke, Humfrey and Blow, each of whom occupied in 
turn the position of “Master of the Children.” Cooke died in 
1672, in Purcell’s thirteenth or fourteenth year. He was then 
succeeded by Humfrey, who died two years later, in Purcell’s 
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fifteenth or sixteenth year, and was in turn followed by Dr. 
John Blow, who survived Purcell. 

The influence of these three great teachers on Henry Purcell 
would call for a special article. Incidently it would help the 
reader to an appreciation of the musical atmosphere in which 
Purcell grew up. Here I must content myself with pointing out 
that with the death of Cooke, Purcell came under the influence 
of a man of real genius — unfortunately, however, not for very 
long, as Pelham Humfrey 1 died almost exactly two years after 
his appointment in Cooke’s room. 

Humfrey’s special importance in the history of the evolution 
of English music lies in the fact that he introduced the declamatory 
recitative into the anthem style. As he was but twenty-seven 
when he died, he left a greater record of promise than of fulfilment. 
What we lost by his early death we can never know. For the 
purposes of the present article his position as a link between 
Lully and Purcell (between the greatest French 2 composer of 
the period and the greatest English one), is the point demanding 
emphasis. The special tastes of Charles II were met by the 
importation of the element of French grace and expressiveness 
into English church music and it was Purcell upon whom, on 
Humfrey’s death, fell the parti-coloured mantle of his teacher. 
A point not to be forgotten, then, in considering Purcell’s style 
is that he was, in a sense, the musical grandson of Lully. 

On the whole it must be admitted that Purcell was happy 
in the teachers to whom his musical education was entrusted, 
and not least so in the last of them — worthy John Blow (1648- 
1708), who became his master on Humfrey’s death. The boy 
was then fifteen or sixteen years of age and his voice was pre- 
sumably of no further use to the chapel. It was, however, 
apparently the laudable custom to provide for the most talented 
choir boys at this transition period of their careers, and Purcell’s 
connection with the Chapel did not cease. 

Purcell early made a public appearance as a composer. 
A three-part song Sweet Tyranness published in 1667 (when he 
was eight or nine years old) has been by some authorities ascribed 
to him and by some to his father, but there is no doubt as to 

r This is one of those convenient names that one may spell as one prefers. The 
owner himself seems to have used “Humfrey,” whilst his contemporaries rang the 
changes on “Humphrey,” “Humphreys” and “Humphries.” The obvious further 
alternatives of Humphrie, Humfreys, Humfrie and Humfries, were probably also ex- 
ploited, since orthographic enterprise had no limits in the seventeenth century. 

2 Lully was Italian by birth, it is true, but French by up-bringing, residence 
and sympathies. 
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the authorship of The Address of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
to the King , and their Master Captain Cooke, on his Majesties 
Birthday, A. D. 1670, composed by Master Henry Purcell, one of 
the Children of the said Chapel. (It may be taken, by the way, 
that the title of this work is not to be read quite literally; there 
appears to be a little grammatical inversion in the arrangement 
of the names of the sovereign and of the Master of the Children) . 
A copy of the Macbeth music usually ascribed to Locke is extant 
in Purcell’s youthful handwriting, and some believe him to have 
been the actual composer of this work. For two centuries this 
music held its place on the English stage and in English concert- 
rooms. 

A volume of anthems in Purcell’s handwriting, now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, contains eleven of his own compositions and 
thirty-two by other people. This was written in 1673 and the 
boy’s activity in copying the best work of other composers re- 
minds one of the similar means of study adopted rather over 
twenty years later by little John Sebastian Bach. 

The Early Professional Activities (1676-1680) and 
The Period of Music for Cathedral and Court (1680-1690). 

The early professional activities of Purcell, now emancipated 
from the presumably strict discipline of the Chapel Royal, were 
twofold — ecclesiastical and theatrical. 

From 1676 to 1678 (aged seventeen or eighteen to nineteen 
or twenty) he was music copyist at Westminster Abbey, succeeding 
in this position one of the Minor Canons. As already mentioned, 
his father had held this post twelve years before and he himself 
later occupied it for a further period of two years, ten years 
elapsing between his two periods. 

Whilst carrying on his duties at the Abbey he became active 
as a theatre composer, supplying music for Shadwell’s comedy 
Epsom Wells and tragedy The Libertine, and Dryden’s tragedy 
Aurunge-Zebe. Mrs. Bohn’s Abdelazor, Shadwell’s “derangement” 
of Timon of Athens, D’Urfey’s The Virtuous Wife, and Lee’s The 
Force of Love. From this list, it seems quite evident that the 
young musician’s powers were generally recognized in theatrical 
circles. 

At this time the English stage, under the influence of a 
French-bred monarch, was approaching the Continental style in 
character. The theatre itself was changing in internal arrange- 
ments, the Elizabethan projection of the stage into the pit 
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gradually becoming less. Moveable scenery, introduced into Eng- 
land the year after the King’s accession, was becoming common; 
women were at last being cast for the female parts, previously 
played by boys. The secret of the use of blank verse had been 
practically lost: tragedies, at any rate, were written in rhymed 
couplets. The popularity of playgoing was enormous. (Pepys 
offers the best source of reference as to the theatre life of the 
period.) 

During this period, Purcell contributed a song to the new 
edition of Playford’s Choice Ayres and, similarly, he supplied 
several pieces, including an improved version of Sweet Tyranness 
to the New Airs and Dialogues for Voices and Viols published by 
Brome. He published no church music at this time, indeed the 
first of his compositions of this kind to appear in print was the 
Te Deum and Jubilate and its date of appearance was the year 
before its composer’s death. From this it seems evident that the 
“market” for such works was slight and that the custom was 
still to hand them about in manuscript copies and to employ 
the copyist attached to a cathedral or large church upon the 
making of voice-parts. Probably in this first period of professional 
work Purcell wrote little church music; the glamour of the theatre 
would be likely to attract him, after a boyhood spent in church. 

Purcell’s first period of theatre work seems to have ended 
with his appointment as organist of Westminster Abbey in 1680. 
For a term of ten years, 1680 to 1690, he was occupied chiefly 
with duties of an ecclesiastical nature, and his theatre compositions 
during that term are very few. 

The Westminster Abbey which Purcell knew was not greatly 
different from the one so familiar to us. Externally the main 
differences were in the West and North fronts. The Western 
towers were not yet carried beyond the height of the roof, and 
below this level existed a good deal of detail which Wren, when 
he designed the completion of the towers a little after Purcell’s 
death, most sinfully wiped out. The North front has, since 
Purcell last saw it, suffered two “restorations,” one by Wren 
and the other by Sir Gilbert Scott and Pearson. As Purcell was 
accustomed to look upon it, it was a piece of noble decay. 

Internally the chief difference between Purcell’s Abbey and 
ours lay in the fact that his was not cumbered with that mass of 
monumental masonry which, whilst serving the excellent purpose 
of recalling great men of former days, also constitutes a sort of 
museum of the many varieties of bad taste, sculptural and elegiac, 
current during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Purcell’s marriage took place about the time of his appoint- 
ment as Organist of the Abbey. In passing, one may remark 
upon the suitability of the titles of two of the theatre pieces the 
young composer had lately supplied with music — The Force of Love 
and The Virtuous Wife. (The charge has been made that Purcell 
and his wife were not always on the best of terms: the evidence 
for this is, however, nil — indeed it is an actual minus quantity, 
for there is some evidence, at least, to the opposite effect.) 

In 1681, the year after the appointment to Westminster, 
Purcell wrote the royal ode Swifter, Isis, Swifter flow, one of the 
many settings of absurd laudation of royalty on which his pen 
was hereafter frequently to be engaged. The single line “ Welcome, 
dread Sir, to town,” is enough to indicate the character of the 
effusion. 

The following year, Purcell became a pluralist by the addition 
of the organistship of the Chapel Royal to that of Westminster 
Abbey. Not many years had elapsed since he had been a choir- 
boy there and he must have felt it an honour to resume service 
so quickly in so much higher a position. He was then but twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age and this double recognition 
of his abilities must have been a delight to his old uncle, now 
very infirm. 

Next year, in 1683, Purcell received a further appointment — 
that of “Composer in Ordinary” to the King, and henceforward 
he did a good deal of “composing in ordinary” in the way of 
settings of complimentary odes; some of these might even be 
styled extra-“ordinary” so far as the words are concerned, but 
their music uniformly reaches a high level. The same year 
Purcell issued his first independent publication — his Sonatas of 
Three Parts, for two violins and bass to the Harpsechord or Organ. 
The price charged was ten shillings to subscribers and fifteen to 
non-subscribers. The following advertisement is from the London 
Gazette : 

Whereas the time in now expired, this is therefore to desire those Persons 
that have subscribed to Mr. Henry Purcels Sonata’s to repair to his house in 
St. Ann’s Lane beyond Westminster Abbey, or to send Proposal-paper they 
received with the Receipt to it when they Subscribed, and those who subscribed 
without a Paper or Receipt to bring a Note under the Persons Hand to whom 
they Subscribed, that there may be no mistake, and they shall receive their 
Books, paying the remainder part of the money. 

In a dedication, addressed to the King, the composer “assumed 
the confidence of laying them at” his Sacred feet, spoke of the 
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works as the immediate Results of his Majesties Royall favour, 
and was constrain’d to hope he might presume, amongst others 
of his Majesties over-oblig’d and altogether undeserving Subjects, 
that his Majesty would with his accustom’d Clemency, Vouchsafe 
to Pardon the best endeavours of his Majesties Most Humble 
and Obedient Subject and Servant. 

After this rigamarole (which is, of course, quite in the spirit 
of the times) no one can, surely, doubt the justice of Purcell’s 
designation of himself in the last seven or eight words of the 
dedication. Uriah Heep, himself, could go no further in humility, 
indeed that engaging personage appears to have been merely 
what the biologist calls “a survival from the Stuart period.” 

Three Odes for the Festival of St. Cecilia were written about 
this time. 

The Temple Church was, the following year, the scene of an 
interesting event — nothing less than a competition between two 
organ builders, each supported by eminent organists. Purcell 
and his old master Blow were both concerned in this, as was 
also Draghi for his name should be substituted for that of Lully 
in the extract given below, the slip being that of Dr. Tudway, 
a pupil of Blow and a fellow-pupil of Purcell. The quotation 
(with its interesting allusion to the notorious Judge Jeffreys) is 
from a letter by Tudway to his son. 

Upon the decease of Mr. Dallans and the elder Harris, Mr. Renatus 
Harris and Father Smith became great rivals in their employment, and several 
tryals of skill there were betwixt them on several ocasions; but the famous 
contest between these two artists was at the Temple church, where a new organ 
was going to be erected towards the latter end of K. Charles the second’s time: 
both made friends for that employment; but as the society could not agree 
about who should be the man, the Master of the Temple and the Benchers 
proposed they both should set up an organ on each side of the church, which 
in about half a year or three quarters of a year was done accordingly; Dr. Blow 
and Mr. Purcell, who was then in his prime, shewed and played Father Smith’s 
organ on appointed days to a numerous audience; and, till the other was heard, 
everybody believed that Father Smith certainly would carry it. 

Mr. Harris brought Mr. Lully, organist to Queen Catherine, a very eminent 
master, to touch his organ, which brought Mr. Harris’s organ into that vogue; 
they thus continued vying with one another near a twelve-month. 

Then Mr. Harris challenged Father Smith to make additional stops 
against a set time; these were the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, 
the double Courtel or bass Flute, with some others I may have forgot. 

These stops, as being newly invented, gave great delight and satisfaction 
to the numerous audience; and were so well imitated on both sides, that it 
was hard to judge the advantage of either. At last it was left to my Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffries, who was of that house, and he put an end to the controversy 
by pitching upon Father Smith’s organ; so Mr. Harris’s organ was taken away 
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without loss of reputation, and Mr. Smith’s remains to this day 

Now began the setting up of organs in the chiefest parishes of the city of London, 
where for the most part Mr. Harris had the advantage of Father Smith, making 
I believe two to his one; among them some are reckoned very eminent, viz: 
the organ at Saint Bride’s, Saint Lawrence near Guildhall, Saint Mary Axe, etc. 

The Honourable Roger North who was in London at the time of the 
contention at the Temple Church, says, in his memoirs of music, that the com- 
petition between Smith and Harris, the two best artists in Europe, was carried 
on with such violence by the friends of both sides that they “were just not 
ruined.” Indeed, old Roseingrave assured me that the partizans for each 
candidate in the fury of their zeal proceeded to the most mischievous and un- 
warrantable acts of hostility; and that in the night preceding the last trial of 
the reed stops, the friends of Harris cut the bellows of Smith’s organ in such a 
manner that when the time came for playing upon it no wind could be conveyed 
into the wind-chest. 

The specifications of the winning instrument are given below. 
It will be seen that it had three manuals but no pedals. Later 
it was, apparently, moved from its position at the side of the 
church to a gallery between the round nave and rectangular 
choir of the church, and it is understood that the choir were 
placed in this gallery. 

“3 full setts of keyes and quarter notes. 

GREAT (10 stops) — Prestant (metal), 61 pipes; Hohlflote (wood and 
metal), 61; Prin. (metal), 61; Quint (metal), 61; Super 8ve, 61; Cornet (metal), 
112; Sesquialtera (metal). III ranks, 183; Gedact (wood), 61; Mixture (metal), 
226; Trumpet (metal), 61. 

CHOIR (6 stops) — Gedact (wood), 61; Hohlflote (metal), 61; Sadt 
(metal), 61; Spitzflote (metal), 61; Viol and Violin (metal), 61; Vox Humana 
(metal), 61. 

ECHO (7 stops) — Gedact (wood), 61; Super 8ve (metal), 61; Gedact 
(wood), 29; Flute (metal), 29; Cornet (metal). III ranks, 87: Sesquialtera, 105; 
Trumpet, 29.” 

A “Prestant” was a Diapason stop of which the pipes were 
placed in front of the case and a “Sadt” was a kind of Gemshorn. 

This may be a convenient place to give some account of 
the Court of which Purcell was an official. He served three 
sovereigns and, in essentials, their courts probably differed little. 
The one described is that of Charles II, with which Purcell was 
in one way or another connected for about twenty years — the 
last three of them as organist of the Royal Chapel. Here indebted- 
ness must be expressed to the late Sir Walter Besant who, in his 
Westminster has called attention to a book entitled The Present 
State of London, published in 1681, for George Lurkin, Enoch 
Prosser and John How at the “Rose and Crown,” and has cleverly 
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summarised that portion relating to the Court. The gist of his 
summary is given below. 

The Chapel Royal is a “Royal Peculiar” and is not subject to 
episcopal control. Its Dean was generally a Bishop: he chose a Sub- 
Dean or Precentor. The other officials included thirty-six “Gentlemen” 
(twelve being priests and the rest singing clerks), twelve “Children,” 
three Organists, four Vergers, a Sergeant, two Yeomen and a Groom 
of the Chapel. There was a private oratory where every day one of 
the chaplains read service. Forty-eight Chaplains in Ordinary were 
appointed, four being in residence monthly. A Clerk of the Closet had 
the arduous office of resolving any spiritual doubts of the sovereign: 
it may be surmised that Charles made little use of this official, since a 
paper found after his death made it quite clear that his views as to the 
position of the Church of England were not exactly orthodox. Six 
officers were attached to the Almonry, the Bishop of London generally 
being their head. From this pro visor those who wish to be charitable 
to the departed may infer that Charles was generous, whether or not 
he was just. 

The chief civil officer was the Lord Steward, who exercised authority 
over all the court officers except those of the Chapel, the Chamber and 
the Stable. He carried a white staff when in the Presence and when 
he went out a bareheaded footman preceded him with the same. His 
annual remuneration consisted of £100 and his daily provision of sixteen 
dishes and suitable liquid concomitants. Another great officer was the 
Lord Chamberlain, who supervised the officers of the Chamber and of 
the Revels; music and plays were under his control and to this day a 
relic of that control exists. The Master of the Horse was a third power 
in the Court; and under the three officials mentioned were the Treasurer 
of the Household, the Comptroller and many others. 

The Court of Green Cloth, sitting every day in the Compting 
House, had authority to maintain the peace for twelve miles round. 

The Chief Clerk received the King’s guests, looked after Pantry, 
Buttery and Cellar. A Knight Harbinger with three Gentlemen Har- 
bingers and seven \ r eomen Harbingers provided lodging for guests, 
ambassadors and servants. 

The Servants in Ordinary were too numerous for mention here; 
they amounted to over two hundred and their list closed with a His- 
toriographer, a Hydrographer, a Cosmographer, a Poet Laureate and 
a Notary. 

In addition to all these there were such important officials as the 
Royal Falconer (with thirty-three underlings), the Master of Buckhounds 
(with thirty-four), the Master of Otter Hounds and the Master of 
Harriers (with five apiece). So the King had a nice little force nearly 
eighty strong to assist him whenever he felt inclined to make war upon 
the animal creation. 

There were sixty-four Musicians in Ordinary, fifteen Trumpeters 
and Kettle Drummers, seven Drummers and Fifes, Barbers, Chyrurgeons, 
Printers (one of them especially for Oriental tongues), bookseller, silk- 
man, woolendraper, etc., and a Master of Cock-fighting. There was 
actually such a person as a Cormorant Keeper, but indeed all possible 
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(and some almost impossible) trades were represented in the list of 
Court officers. A scenographer or Designer of Prospects, a Comedian 
and twenty-five Actors must not be overlooked. 

Foreigners were astonished at the magnificance of the Court, 
and well they might be. The following extracts must conclude 
this account: — 

The Court of England, for Magnificance, Order, Number and Quality 
of Officers, rich Furniture, Entertainment and Civility to Strangers, and for 
plentiful Tables, might compare with the best in Christendom, and far excels 
most Courts abroad. It hath for a long time been a Pattern of Hospitality 
and Charity, to the Nobility and Gentry of England. All Noblemen or Gentle- 
men, Subjects or Strangers, were freely entertained at the plentiful Tables of 
His Majesties Officers. Divers Dishes were provided every day extraordinary 
for the King’s Honour. Two hundred and fourty Gallons of Beer a day, were 
allowed at the Buttery-Bar for the Poor, besides all the broken Meat, Bread, 
etc., gathered into Baskets, and given to the Poor, at the Court-Gates, by Two 
Grooms, and Two Yeomen of the Almonry, who have Salaries of His Majesty 
for that Service. The Lord Almoner hath the Privilege to give the Kings Dish, 
to whatsoever Poor Man he pleases; that is, the first Dish at Dinner which is 
set upon the Kings Table, or in stead thereof four-pence a day; next he dis- 
tributes to 24 poor men, named by the Parishioners of the Parish adjacent to 
the Kings Place of Residence, to each of them fourpence in money, a Two- 
penny Loaf, and a Gallon of Beer, or instead thereof three pence in Money, 
equally to be divided among them every Morning at seven of the Clock at 
the Court-Gate. The Sub-Almoner is to Scatter new-coined Tw r o-pences in 
the Towns and Places where the King passes through in his Progresses, to a 
certain Sum by the Year. Besides, there are many poor Pensioners, either 
because so old that they are unfit for Service, or the Widows of any of the Kings 
Servants that dyed poor, who have a Competency duly paid them: Besides, 
there are distributed among the Poor the larger Offerings which the King gives 
in Collar Days. 

The Form of Government is by the wisdom of many Ages, so contrived 
and regulated, that it is almost impossible to mend it. The Account (which 
is of so many Natures, and is therefore very difficult, must pass through many 
hands, and is therefore very exact) is so wisely contrived and methodized, 
that without the Combination of everyone of these following Officers, viz:, the 
Cofferer, a Clerk of the Green-Cloth, a Clerk Comptroller, a Clerk of the Kitchen, 
of the Spicery or Avery, or a particular Clerk, together with the conjunction of 
a Purveyor and Waiter in the Office, it is impossible to defraud the King of a 
Loaf of Bread, of a Pint of Wine, a Quart of Beer, or Joint of Meat, or Money, 
or anything else. 

One idea that strikes one, as one reads the circumstantial 
relations of Masters Lurkin, Prosser and How, is that our friend 
Purcell was, after all, only one amongst a huge army of officials. 
Probably, however, his official position and abilities were such as 
to prevent his being entirely lost in the crowd, for the King 
loved music. Let us hope that he was placed a little above the 
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Master of the Cock-fighting; it would, perhaps, be asking too 
much to express the hope that he should approach in consideration 
the eonfidental Chiffinch, whose special duties were connected 
with the back stairs. 

In 1685 Purcell’s first Royal master died. To quote Evelyn: — 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming, 
and all dissoluteness, and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being 
Sunday evening), which this day se’nnight I was witness of, the King 
sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and 
Mazarine, etc., a French boy singing love-songs, in that glorious gallery, 
whilst about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at Basset round a large table, a bank of at least 2000 in gold before 
them; upon which two gentlemen who were with me made reflections 
with astonishment. Six days after, was all in the dust. 

The Coronation of James II occupied Purcell in much special 
musical preparation, including the erection of a special organ. 
The “King’s Choir of Vocal Music” occupied a gallery on the 
south side of the chancel, whilst the “King’s Instrumental Music” 
occupied a similar one on the north side. Purcell himself, strangely 
enough, did not play the organ but sang amongst the basses. 
His anthems My Heart is Inditing and I was glad were composed 
for the occasion. He received a sum of £34 odd, for his help 
with regard to the erection of the organ. 

Purcell’s ode Why are all the Muses mute ? written about this 
time expressed what was supposed to be the national sentiment 
at the time. The autocratic James, who surely had already a 
sufficiently good opinion of his own merits and power, is addressed 
as — 

Caesar, Earth’s greatest good! 

Caesar, Heaven’s choicest care! 

and the popular support of Monmouth’s rebellion is alluded to as 
“The many headed beast.” 

The ode ends 

His fame shall endure till all things decay 
His fame and the world together shall die, 

Shall vanish together away. 

Four years later “Caesar” had ignominiously fled the country! 
The Theatre — Second Period (1685-1695) 

About this time, Purcell, after a cessation of five years or so, 
resumed the composition of music for the theatre and continued 
this to the end of his life, ten years later. 
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Incidental music to Davenant’s Circe was probably the 
first-fruits of this renewed secular activity. It seems to have 
been followed by music for Dryden’s Tyrannick Love, D’Urfey’s 
The Fool’s Preferment, or the Three Dukes of Dunstable; Shad well’s 
“improvement” of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, Betterton’s adap- 
tation of Fletcher’s Dioclesian (at first called The Prophetess) , 
Lee’s Massacre of Paris, Dryden’s Amphytrion, Elkanah Settle’s 
Distressed Innocence, Dryden’s King Arthur, Southerne’s Sir 
Anthony Love and The Gordion Knot Untied, The Fairy Queen, 
by an anonymous author (after Shakespeare) Southerne’s The 
Wife’s Excuse, Howard and Dryden’s The Indian Queen, Dryden’s 
The Indian Emperour, Dry den and Lee’s CE dipus Cleomanes, 
D’Urfey’s The Marriage-IIater Matched, Congreve’s The Old 
Batchelor, D’Urfey’s The Richmond Heir ess, Southerne’s TheM aid’s 
Last Prayer, Bancroft’s Henry the Second, D’Urfey’s Don Quixote, 
Crowne’s The Married Beau, Congreve’s The Double Dealer, 
Southerne’s The Fatal Marriage, Dryden’s Love Triumphant (the 
last stage piece that poet wrote), Ravenscroft’s The Canterbury 
Guest, Scott’s The Mock Marriage, Gould’s The Rival Sisters, 
Southerne’s Oroonoko, an adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
The Knight of Malta, and Bonduca. 

This looks a long list, and the reader is probably a little 
out of breath after reading it; it averages, however, only three 
or four plays a year, and though this must have meant that 
Purcell had generally some work of the kind on hand and that 
in certain years he was kept rather hard at it, it must be remem- 
bered that not in every case was the amount of music supplied 
for a play very great. His facility in dramatic writing must 
have been considerable and, had he but had the opportunity 
that came to Handel when, a very few years later fashionable 
London went mad about opera, he might have acquired more 
money and greater fame. 

Purcell’s twenty-eighth to thirty-first years (assuming he 
was born in 1658) saw three births and two deaths in his family. 
Little John Baptiste, the first child, born in the summer of 1682, 
had died after two short months of life. Thomas, the date of 
whose birth seems undetermined, was now lost to his parents 
(August 1686) and the home was once again childless. About a 
year later (June 1687) another little boy came into the world, 
and was named, like his father and grandfather, Henry; he only 
lived about three months, however. So far, in about five years 
of married life, the young couple had had three children and 
lost them all. Child mortality in that day was, of course, frightful. 
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To-day it varies within enormous limits in different districts of 
the same city, housing conditions and knowledge of hygiene in 
different states of society being largely the determining factors. 
No wonder then that there is a big difference between the mortality 
of children in the seventeenth century and in the twentieth. 

The Purcells were, however, to have three more children, 
and these were all to live. They were Frances (May 1688), 
Edward (September 1689) and Mary Peters (December 1693). 
All these survived their father but the youngest is supposed to 
have predeceased her mother, as the latter’s will does not mention 
her. Frances married a poet and dramatist, Leonard Welsted, 
Gent., and died in 1724 (aged thirty-six) and Edward, who was 
only six years old when he lost his father, became a well-known 
organist, ultimately being appointed to St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, under the shadow of the Abbey where his father had 
spent so many busy and useful years. He died in 1740 (aged 
fifty-one). Longevity was rare in the Purcell family — pro- 
bably it was rare in any family in those days. 

By Royal Command, in 1688, Purcell composed a Thanks- 
giving Anthem for the Queen’s Pregnancy — Blessed are they that 
fear the Lord. Few of his countrymen joined in any hearty thanks- 
giving, for the expected event seemed to remove the possibility 
of the Protestant succession. However, a day was officially 
appointed for the London rejoicings and, as news travelled slowly 
then, places beyond a twelve mile radius of London were to 
celebrate the occasion four days later. 

When the child was born there were not wanting rumours 
which explained its entrance to the Palace by other than natural 
means, hinted at a warming pan as the means of conveyance, 
and denied its royal parentage. Some thousands of lives were 
later to be lost in the endeavour to establish the right of this 
infant to the thrones of England and Scotland, and, as “the Old 
Pretender” his fame will go down to unborn generations of school 
children. 

The stirring events of the Revolution of the year 1689 need 
hardly be described here. An incident concerning Purcell and 
connected with the change of government, which has been fre- 
quently told, must not, however, be overlooked. Probably Haw- 
kins was the first to print a relation of it and the story as he 
tells it in his History of Music is quoted below: 

In the beginning of the year 1689 he became engaged in a dispute 
with Dr. Sprat, the then Dean, and the Chapter of Westminster, the 
occasion whereof was this. It seems that at the coronation of king 
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William and queen Mary, he had received and claimed as his right, the 
money taken for admission into the organ loft of persons desirous of 
being near spectators of that ceremony, which for the following reasons 
must be supposed to have amounted to a considerable sum; the profit 
arising to the owner of one of the houses at the west end of the Abbey, 
where only the procession could be viewed, amounted at the last coro- 
nation to five hundred pounds. The organ in Purcell’s time was on 
the north side of the choir, and was much nearer the Altar than now, 
so that spectators from thence might behold the whole of that august 
ceremony. 

A sum like that which this must be presumed to have been was 
worth contending for, and if Purcell had the authority of precedent 
for his support, he was right in retaining it as a perquisite arising from 
his office; but his masters thought otherwise, and insisted on it as their 
due, for in an old chapter book I find the following entry: “18 April, 
1689, Mr. Purcell, the organ blower, to pay to Mr. Needham such 
money as was received by him for places in the organ loft, and in default 
thereof his place to be declared null and void, and that his stipend or 
salary be detained in the Treasurer’s hands until further orders.” Upon 
which it may be observed that the penning of it is an evidence of great 
ignorance or malice, in that it describes him by the appellation of organ 
blower who was organist of their own church, and in truth the most 
excellent musician of his time. 

What the issue of this contest was does nowhere appear. It may 
be supposed either that he refunded the money or compounded the 
matter with the Dean and Chapter, it being certain that he continued 
to execute his office for some years after. 

The above paragraphs did not appear in Hawkins’ work as 
it was first published. He left them with other matters when he 
died — having intended them for a further edition of the History 
which he never carried out— and they appear on his death to 
have been deposited in the British Museum. In 1853 Alfred 
Novell o published a new edition of the work, largely carried 
through by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and in this Hawkins’ British 
Museum additions were inserted. Dr. Cummings has, however, 
pointed out that Hawkins had preserved also a note on the above 
by Dr. Benjamin Cooke, which should certainly have been 
included. It is as follows: 

The order herein alluded to is not the real entry in the Chapter 
minutes, but is in another old book which contains copies or memoran- 
dums of many of the Chapter minutes, and probably was the rough 
draft, or it might be done by Mr. Needham afterwards from his recol- 
lection, and so the wording is different tho’ the substance of both is 
the same, and this book was shown to me, and afterwards by my desire 
to Sir John Hawkins, at which time we understood it to be the original 
Chapter minutes, but have since been convinced of the contrary by 
having seen the original minute; and in this last he is not described by 
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the title of Organ-blower , as he is in the former, but he is stil’d organist. 

— B. C. 

In December 1694 the news spread that the Queen was ill, 
and soon it was added that her malady was small-pox — one 
which was in those days the cause of a frightful mortality amongst 
all classes. On the 28th, after composedly arranging her affairs 
and taking communion at the hands of Tenison, she passed away, 
to the inconsolable grief of her husband, whose own life was 
endangered by the paroxysms of emotion which followed. 

Strange as it seems to us, over two months elapsed between 
the death and the burial of the Queen. The funeral, in which 
Purcell had a part of importance to perform, has been well des- 
cribed by Macaulay: 


The funeral was long remembered as the saddest and most august that 
Westminster had ever seen. While the Queen’s remains lay in state at Whitehall, 
the neighbouring streets were filled every day, from sunrise to sunset, by crowds 
which made all traffic impossible. The two Houses with their maces followed 
the hearse, the Lords robed in scarlet and ermine, the Commons in long black 
mantles. No preceding Sovereign had ever been attended to the grave by a 
Parliament: for, till then, the Parliment had always expired with the Sovereign. 

The whole Magistracy of the City swelled the procession. The 

banners of England and France, Scotland and Ireland, were carried by great 
nobles before the corpse. The pall was borne by the chiefs of the illustrious 
houses of Howard, Seymour, Grey, and Stanley. On the gorgeous coffin of 
purple and gold were laid the crown and sceptre of the realm. The day was well 
suited to such a ceremony. The sky was dark and troubled; and a few ghastly 
flakes of snow fell on the black plumes of the funeral car. Within the Abbey, 
nave, choir and transept were in a blaze with innumerable waxlights. The 
body was deposited under a magnificent canopy in the centre of the church 
while the Primate preached. The earlier part of his discourse was deformed by 
pedantic divisions and subdivisions: but towards the close he told what he had 
himself seen and heard with a simplicity and earnestness more affecting than 
the most skilful rhetoric. Through the whole ceremony the distant booming 
of cannon was heard every minute from the batteries of the Tower. The gentle 
Queen sleeps among her illustrious kindred in the southern aisle of the Chapel 
of Henry the Seventh. 


The Anthems Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord and 
Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts were composed by 
Purcell for this mournful occasion. Both of these were in the 
old style — the newer one, with its introductions and interludes 
and brief snatches of solo and trio and chorus was well enough 
to amuse Charles II, but not suitable to mourn his niece. The 
latter anthem has, it is said, been sung at every choral funeral 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral since it was 
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first written, and when, in 1724, Dr. Croft set music to the Burial 
Office, he left these words unset, feeling that Purcell had fitted 
them for all time. Dr. Tudway, who sang in the choir at this 
funeral, says that Thou knowest. Lord was accompanied by “flat 
mournful trumpets.” 

That its greatest figure should have died at the age of thirty- 
six or thirty-seven (on November 21, 1695) is one of the mis- 
fortunes of British music. Had he lived sixty years, as his friend 
and teacher Blow did, he would have seen eight years of Handel’s 
activity in this country, and might have profited by his own 
wide theatrical experience and by Handel’s example to write 
actual operas and to maintain a little longer the position of the 
British composer in the world of art. Of Bach’s music it is 
unlikely he would ever have heard, as the fame of it only reached 
England long years after its composer had been laid in the 
grave. One may imagine that Purcell, who was always learning, 
who profited by the activities of the contemporary French school 
and deliberately adopted the methods of the Italians, would have 
rejoiced had fate brought him into the world a little later and 
enabled him to profit by the labours and genius of the great 
Germans also. In his choral compositions, indeed, he shows a 
distinct affinity to the style of Handel and often in his instru- 
mental work we are reminded of Bach — indeed, one of his com- 
positions, a keyboard Toccata, has actually been printed in the 
great Bach Gesellschaft edition, under a misunderstanding as 
to its authorship. 

It was on the 21st of November, 1695 (on the eve of the 
festival of St. Cecilia, as the late Dr. Cummings reminded us) 
that Purcell lay a-dying. Of his illness we have no reliable 
particulars. Hawkins has the following in his history; it will be 
observed that he states nothing positively and gives all on hearsay 
and no modern historian attaches any importance to the story. 
By a curious coincidence a tradition of a rather similar character 
became attached to the memory of Hawkins himself after his 
death, and his daughter was vigorous in her refutation of it. 

There is a tradition that his death was occasioned by a cold which 
he caught in the night, waiting for admittance into his own house. 
It is said that he used to keep late hours, and that his wife had given 
orders to his servants not to let him in after midnight: unfortunately 
he came home heated with wine from the tavern at an hour later than 
that prescribed him, and through the inclemency of the air contracted 
a disorder of which he died. If this be true, it reflects but little honour 
on Madam Purcell, for she so is styled in the advertisements of his 
works; and but ill agrees with those expressions of grief for her dear 
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lamented husband, which she makes use of to Lady Elizabeth Howard 
in the dedication of the Orpheus Britannicus. It seems probable that 
the disease of which he died was rather a lingering than an acute one, 
perhaps a consumption; and that, for some time at least, it had no way 
affected the powers of his mind, since one of the most celebrated of 
his compositions, the song “From rosy bowers,” is in the printed book 
said to have been the last of his works, and to have been set during 
that sickness which put a period to his days. 

There is no need, in discrediting the above story, to make 
out that our greatest British musician was an absolute Band of 
Hope member. Hard drinking was common in his day: Pepys 
was often “foxed,” as he terms it, and Evelyn laments the practice 
of showing hospitality to masters by making the servants drunk. 
The drinking habits of his countrymen even a century after 
Purcell’s death are startling to us who read of them to-day and Pur- 
cell would have been more than human had he not sometimes come 
home with a little more liquid inside him than made for bee-line 
pedestrianism or quiet respectable conduct. Indeed the greatest 
improbability in the above story lies in the assertion that his 
wife took drunkenness and late hours so seriously. But there is 
no dependable support whatever for the view that his death 
had any immediate connection with conviviality. 

The day Purcell died he made his will. It reads as follows : — 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Henry Purcell, of the Citty of Westminster, 
gent., being dangerously ill as to the constitution of my body, but in good and 
perfect mind and memory (thanks be to God), doe by these presents publish 
and declare this to be my last Will and Testament. And I doe hereby give 
and bequeath unto my loveing Wife, Frances Purcell, all my Estate both reall 
and personall of what nature and kind soever, to her and to her assigns for ever. 
And I doe hereby constitute and appoint my said loveing Wife my sole Executrix 
of this my last Will and Testament, revokeing all former Will or Wills. Witnesse 
my hand and seale this twentieth first day of November, Annoq. Dni., One 
thousand six hundred ninety-five, and in the seventh yeare of the Raigne of 
King William the Third, etc. H. PURCELL 

“Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said Henry Purcell in 
the presence of Wm. Ecles, John Capelin. B. Peters. 

The care of her three children and the publication of her 
husband’s works occupied Mrs. Henry Purcell for the eleven 
years that she survived him. In the year after her husband’s 
death she published A Choice Collection of Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord or Spinnet, composed hy ye late Mr Henry Purcell, Organist 
of his Majesties Chappel Royal, and of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
printed on copper plates by Mrs. Frances Purcell, executrix of the 
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author and are to be sold by Henry Play ford, at his shop in the Temple. 
Three editions of this work appeared, so Purcell’s general popu- 
larity at the time of his death is evident. 

In 1697 Mrs. Purcell brought out the Ten Sonatas in Four 
Parts. Composed by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, dedicating it to 
an amateur musician, a pupil of her late husband. Lady Rhodia 
Cavendish. 

At the end of the above work appeared an advertisement as 
follows: — 

By Reason Madam Purcell’s Ayres and Sonata’s coming out this Trinity 
Term, the Press could not compleat the Collection of Choice Songs of Mr. 
Henry Purcell’s; for which, several Gentlemen have Subscrib’d; and also a 
great Number of Songs than was Proposed, will be Added. Therefore all Gen- 
tlemen and Ladys that intend to Subscribe, are desired to doe it before the 
25th of July next; and the Books, without farther delay, will be deliver’d Mic- 
haelmas-Term next. 


The work thus referred to seems to be the first volume of 

A Collection of all the Choicest Songs for one, two, and three 
voices, compos’d by Mr. Henry Purcell; together with such Symphonies 
for Violins or Flutes as were by him design’d for any of them; and a 
thorough-bass to each song; figur’d for the Organ, Harpsichord, or 
Theorbolute. All which are placed in their several Keys to the order 
of the Gamut. 


This appeared in 1698, the second volume following in 1702. 
A second edition was brought out in 1706-11, and a third in 1721, 
when the composer had been twenty-six years dead. 

The grief occasioned by Purcell’s death seems to have been 
great and sincere. He was buried in the Abbey itself (not the 
cloisters) and was the first musician to be so honoured. On the 
tombstone the following lines were inscribed — 

Plaudite, felices superi, tanto hospite; nostris 
Praefuerat, vestris additur ille choris: 

Invida nec vobis Purcellum terra reposcat, 

Questa decus sedi, deliciasque breves. 

Tam cito decessisse, modos cui singula debet 
Musa, prophana suos, religiosa suos. 

Vivit, Io et vivat, dum vicina organa spirant, 

Dumque colet numeris turba canora Deum. 


Hawkins offers the following translation of this 
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Applaud so great a guest celestial pow’rs. 

Who now resides with you, but once was ours; 

You let invidious earth no more reclaim 
Her short-Iiv’d fav’rite and her chief est fame; 

Complaining that so prematurely dy’d 
Good-nature’s pleasure and devotion’s pride. 

Dy’d? no he lives while yonder organs sound, 

And sacred echos to the choir rebound. 

A tablet fixed to a pillar where the organ then stood bore 
the following inscription — 

Here lyes 

Henry Purcell, Esq.; 

Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place. 

Where only his harmony can be exceeded. 

Obiit 21mo. die Novembris, 

Anno yEtatis suae 37mo, 

Annoq; Domini 1695. 

The lack of sufficient punctuation leaves a certain verbal 
ambiguity here, but the sentiment intended is irreproachable. 
Lady Elizabeth Howard was responsible for the placing of this 
memorial. She was the wife of Sir Robert Howard, the dramatist, 
and is said to have been a pupil of Purcell. 

It is but fitting that a sketch of Henry Purcell’s short but 
busy life conclude with John Dryden’s beautiful ode. It is here 
given not in its usual but in its original form, as in the recent 
“Oxford Edition” of Dryden’s poetical works: 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. PURCELL 

Mark how the lark and linnet sing; 

With rival notes 

They strain their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the spring. 

But in the close of night, 

When Philomel begins her heavenly lay, 

They cease their mutual spite, 

Drink in her music with delight 
And, listening, and silent, and silent 

And listening, and listening and silent obey. 

So ceased the rival crew, when Purcell came, 

They sang no more, or only sung his fame: 
Struck dumb, they all admired the godlike man: 
Alas! too soon retired 
As he too late began. 
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We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore: 

Had he been there, 

Their sovereign’s fear 
Had sent him back before. 

The power of harmony too well they knew, 

He long ere this had tuned their jarring sphere, 

And left no hell below. 

The heavenly choir, who heard his notes from high, 
Let down the scale of music from the sky: 

They handed him along, 

And all the way he taught, and all the way they sung. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 

Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice: 

Now live secure, and linger out your days; 

The gods are pleased alone with Purcell’s lays, 

Nor know to mend their choice. 



MUSICAL ALLUSIONS OF 
GREAT WRITERS 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 

I N 1894 Professor Waldo Pratt, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, read a paper before the Musical Association in 
London on “The Isolation of Music.” Therein he complained 
of the neglect of music in both popular and scholarly thought, 
and sought to demonstrate the natural affinities of music with 
literature. 

If the services rendered to the Divine Art by great writers 
are to be judged by their length and number, the charge may be 
justified. But if, on the other hand, the criterion is to be quality 
and universality, the indictment certainly falls to the ground. 
For there is no branch of literature, whether we take Philosophy, 
Poetry, or Romance; no age in the history of letters; no country 
known to the lover of books, which has not laid a tribute generous in 
value if small in bulk, at the feet of Apollo. Rather it is musicians 
who, though now amending their ways, have too often been 
more disposed to carp at the occasional technical errors of literary 
men — a disposition excusable in the case of many novelists — than 
to recognize the immense debt which their art owes to the pen. 

True, histories and text-books apart — which C. F. Becker es- 
timated at 6500, in 1839 — works of high literary quality wholly 
devoted to music are but few in number. James Harris’s “Dis- 
course on Music, Painting and Poetry” (1744); James Beattie’s 
essay on Poetry and Music, written at Aberdeen somewhat later; 
H. R. Haweis’ “Music and Morals,” and Mr. Filson Young’s 
“ Meistersingers ” have few companions. But from Plato and 
Aristotle and their Chinese contemporary, Meng-Tse, who deal 
at length with the art, to the present day, allusions to music among 
the world’s greatest writers are innumerable. The Church 
Fathers, Justin Martyr, Basil, Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, pay court to Religion’s handmaid almost as a matter 
of course. So do the statesmen Boethius and Cassiodorus and 
many other Latinists. Among philosophers, Lord Bacon in the 
“Advancement of Learning,” commends the poets for having con- 
joined Music and Medicine in Apollo :heca,use“ the office of medicine 
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is but to tune this curious harp of man’s body and to reduce it to 
Harmony.” Burton, in the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” occupies 
many pages in declaring “ Music a Remedy.” Owen Feltham, and 
Henry Peacham, in the “Compleat Gentleman,” (1634) both dis- 
course at length “Of Musicke,” especially vindicating its extreme 
antiquity and classical status. Sir Thomas Browne in “Religio 
Medici” (1642) vies with the churchmen, the “Judicious Hooker,” 
of a previous century, Bishops Joseph Hall, and John Earle, in ex- 
tolling music as truly the Divine Art. The great diarists, John 
Evelyn and Samuel Pepys, record their musical impressions, espe- 
cially Pepys, who was himself a musician of no mean attainments, 
and has placed historians of English music under a heavy debt, 
Samuel Johnson’s lack of ear and definition of music as the “least 
objectionable noise” did not prevent his making more discrimina- 
ting remarks at other times, if one may trust Boswell. In more 
recent days, Landor, de Quincey, and Cardinal Newman, all make 
a longer or shorter pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Cecilia. Readers 
of the latter’s University Sermons will recall an especially fine pas- 
sage, beginning: “There are seven notes in the scale; make them 

fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! .... 
Out of what poor elements does some great master in it create 
his new world.” 

The Cardinal was a violinist of some repute among his 
friends. His great antagonist, Charles Kingsley, would probably 
have agreed with him on this subject if on nothing else, for whereas 
others have called music “the speech of angels,” he “will go 
further and call it the speech of God Himself,” and, like the 
Greeks, regards it as a great corrective of self-will. A great New 
World preacher, H. W. Beecher, sees in it more of an intellectual 
quality: “Music,” he says in the “Plymouth Pulpit,” Serm: ii., 
“cleanses the understanding, inspires it, and lifts it into a realm 
which it would not reach if it were left to itself.” Emerson and 
Ruskin were obviously not very sensitive to the cunning hand of 
Jubal, “charm he never so wisely.” Albeit the former has an 
appreciative paragraph on vocal music in his “Essays,” if he 
casts something of a slur on oratorio — which he appears to regard 
as purely instrumental and out of touch with life! Ruskin, on 
the contrary, in “Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” under- 
rates solo singing at the expense of concerted music ! It is otherwise 
with those very different writers, Henry Thoreau and Herbert 
Spencer — their estimates of “the literature of the heart”, as 
Alphonse de Lamertine calls music, have notable elements in 
common. “Let us hear a strain of music” writes the New World 
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dreamer, “and we are at once advertised of a life which no man 
has told us of.” “Those vague feelings of unexpected felicity 
which music arouses — those indefinite impressions of an unknown 
ideal life which it calls up, may be considered as a prophecy,” 
writes the Old World philosopher; and he declares as a consequence 
that music may “take rank as the highest of the fine arts — the 
one which, more than any other, ministers to human welfare.” 
Among living writers of prose Mr. Arthur Balfour may be cited to 
much the same purpose, in his “Foundations of Belief.” The 
very shiftiness which his political opponents accuse him of, his 
friends attribute to his passion for truth. And to get at truth 
he gives literature the go-by and argues the question from music 
“partly because, unlike architecture, it serves no very obvious 
end, and we are thus absolved from giving any opinion on the 
relation between beauty and utility; partly because, unlike 
painting and poetry, it has no external reference and we are 
thus absolved from giving any opinion on the relation between 
beauty and truth.” The great Conservative statesman is far 
from being the only philosopher to point out the unique value 
of music on account of its abstract quality. Witness Schopen- 
hauer: “It stands apart from all other arts. In it we do not 

recognize any imitation, reproduction of an Idea of the things of 
the world; yet it is an art. . . . surpassingly glorious.” 

It is perhaps natural that poets should have found more 
themes for their work in music than have prose writers. Anyway 
it is the case. The earliest extant poem with a musical ascription 
is probably that of Anacreon “To His Lyre,” written about 
500 B. C. In Europe the Latin verses written by the monk 
Wulstan in praise of the remarkable organ built in Winchester 
Cathedral by Bishop Elphage in the 10th Century would appear 
to have a good claim to priority. Following these it is difficult 
to find anything earlier, or at least better known, than the German 
poem “Frau Musica” by Martin Luther. In England, especially 
during her Golden Age of Music — Elizabeth’s reign — examples 
are abundant. Of many one may mention “A Song to the Lute 
in Musicke” from “A Paradise of Dainty Devices” believed to 
be by Richard Edwards, 1523-1566 ( see Percy Reliques Book ii. 
p. 199. These verses occur in Romeo and Juliet and are sometimes 
attributed to Shakespeare); “In Praise of Musicke” by H. Gifford 
(1580); “For a Musician” by George Wither (1588-1669); “To 
Musik to becalm His Fever,” and some dozen others by Herrick. 
Between these and present-day British writers to whom this 
article practically limits itself, space will admit of reference to 
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no more than Milton’s apostrophe of Henry Lawes; the Songs 
and Odes to St. Cecilia by Dryden, Nicholas Brady, and Pope; 
the “Ode to Apollo” by Keats; “Ode on TColus’s Harp,” James 
Thomson; the Ode for Music (“Passions”) by Collins; the 
“Power of Music” by Dryden and Wordsworth; the “Fancy 
Concert” by Leigh Hunt; “Music,” and “With a Guitar,” by 
Shelley. 

Nor are the seers of the nineteenth century behind their 
forbears in devotion to Apollo. For several examples which 
might be quoted from Longfellow it is sufficient to refer to his 
“Picture of Ole Bull, the Celebrated Violinist”; while a similar 
compliment has been paid to a modern fiddler, Sarasate, by 
Eric Mackay. 

Browning was an accomplished pianist, and what is more 
rare, had a considerable knowledge of harmony. Consequently 
his works show a greater technical insight into the art, and his 
musical poems form a more important part of his output, than 
is the case with any other poet, ancient or modern. 

It will be observed that Browning prefers pebbles rather 
than monoliths from the musical quarry. As his heroes are 
merely spokesmen, or audience, for his own thought, perhaps it 
is as well. But in the case of writers content to paint a portrait, 
one is glad that the great composers are not neglected. Never- 
theless, such portraits are fewer than might have been expected. 
Among the chief are Eric Mackay’s “Beethoven at the Piano- 
forte” and Mr. John Todhunter’s verses “To Rossini,” which 
latter show an accurate appreciation of that composer’s peculiar 
place in the firmament of music. 

If life were but a Bacchanal procession 
Of sensuous joys, thou wert its great high-priest. 

Browning’s “Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha” is, of course, 
an imaginary character. One could wish that the pitiful treatment 
by his contemporaries of the world’s greatest song-composer, 
many of whose finest works were sold for tenpence, had also been 
imaginary. But alas, no! and the “too, too solid truth” has 
stung Elsa D’Esterre Keeling into some justly reproachful verses 
on “The Neglect of Schubert.” 

Composers as a guild or craft meet with poetic recognition 
in a fine ode by Arthur W. E. Shaugnessy to“The Music-Makers;” 
and the poem has just met with musical recognition in a setting 
by Sir Edward Elgar. In connection with the more general 
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aspect, Victor Hugo’s seven stanzas “Que la Musique” may be 
mentioned; likewise Arthur H. C. Clough’s ode “Music,” raising 
the question 

Are there not two musics unto men? 

One loud and bold and coarse 

The other soft and low. 

Nationality is an important factor in music. And since it 
has been little recognized by poets there is the more need to 
mention Walt Whitman’s lines on the effect “strangely fitting 
even here” of “Italian music in Dakota.” It is not often that 
an individual example of the music-maker’s craft affords a subject 
for the maker of verses. One wonders, not without a leaning to 
the negative, whether Browning had any particular “Toccata of 
Galuppi’s” in mind when writing the poem under that title? 
He was avowedly indebted to Schumann’s “Carneval” for several 
stanzas of “Fifine at the Fair,” but the piece forms neither the 
title nor the main theme of the poem. A Chaconne by Bach is 
referred to by George Eliot in one of her poems, and likewise 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March by Coventry Patmore, but in 
both cases the allusion is merely a passing one. Nor is it often 
that one poem forms the subject of more than one opera. It was 
therefore a happy thought of Mr. Theodore Watts to write three 
Sonnets on “Faust” as musically interpreted respectively by 
Berlioz, Gounod, and Schumann. 

A volume would be required to do justice to the passing 
allusions of poets to music. Nay, several volumes! For the 
various anthologies of musico-poetic references only to some 
extent overlap each other and by no means exhaust the subject. 
Suffice it to say that of the seventy-five greatest English-speaking 
poets from Chaucer to Swinburne, only nineteen find no place in 
three anthologies which lie before the writer! Of these more 
than half-hundred masters of song those most frequent in their 
allusions to the sister art are Shakespeare, who uses the word 
“music” 140 times, and Shelley, who perhaps equals him in 
frequency, if not in directness. Chaucer, Milton, Keats, Moore, 
and Longfellow follow with, roughly, some two-thirds the number 
of references. Wordsworth, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Swinburne may fairly be bracketted third. 

No aspect of music has escaped the ear of the poets. For 
with the advent of Browning certain technical harmonic features 
previously overlooked come under review: — 
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Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it must be answered to! 

What those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh on sigh, 
Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions — ‘Must 
we die?’ 

Those commiserating sevenths — ‘Life might last! we can but try.’ 

A Toccata of Galuppi’s, VII. 

Here it is worth observing that in a single poem, “Charles 
Avison,” Browning mentions no fewer than five musical forms, 
such as Sonata, Fugue, Suite; nine instruments, and fifteen 
composers ! 

It is interesting to the worker in sounds to notice those 
characteristics of his art which have appealed most strongly to 
the worker in words. Poets, not less than philosophers, find in 
music a meaning purely its own, a marvellous power to express 
that which can be experienced through no other medium: 

It speaks a language to the world unknown. 

James Montgomery. 

And through the stream of music tell 
Its else unutterable spell. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Angel of Music! when our finest speech 
Is all too coarse to give the heart relief. 

The inmost fountains lie within thy reach. 

“ The Music-Master ” — William Allingham. 

Music! oh, how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell! 

Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 

Moore. 

But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 

Abt Vogler. — Browning. 

Instead 

Of words, sought sounds, and saved for ever, in the same, 

Truth that escapes prose — nay, puts poetry to shame. 

Fifine at the Fair. — Browning. 

Of its more purely physical effects nothing in music seems 
to have struck the poet mind so strongly as its cadences — the 
grace with which it ends: a cynic indeed might hint that to the 
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maker of verses music is more beautiful in dying than living! 
Such a stab would not, however, wound either poet or musician 
very deeply, for according to Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset 
(1637) there is a music 

That dies in every note. 

As if it sighed with each man’s care 
For being so remote. 

And Keats speaks of music as it reaches not one, but “each 
delicious ending.” 

Whether it be a strain which 
Had a dying fall 

or un-named instruments hearing which even Shylock might 

Make a swan-like end, 

Fading in music. . . . 

or the “Harp of Life” which 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight; 

or Dryden’s “soft complaining flute” which 

In dying notes discovers 
The woe of hapless lovers; 

or “The horns of Elfland faintly blowing,” the end is always 
the same: 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Tennyson ( Locksley Hall\ Princess.) 

Among other of music’s virtues on which the poets sing in 
unison is its fitness as the voice of Love; and its power to awaken 
memory. On the other hand they are somewhat divergent as 
to the respective merits of loud music and soft; and also as to 
its gladness or sadness, though a large majority find more of joy 
in it than sorrow. 

It would be peculiarly inapt to estimate the value of poetic 
services to the musical workman by the number of his implements 
enumerated. Nevertheless it is not without a bearing on the 
subject that while showing a marked partiality for the harp, 
lyre, and lute, the bards have allowed few instruments to wholly 
escape them. Indeed the sackbut, and such modern inventions 
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as the harmonium and concertina, appear to be the sole omissions. 
And even this latter instrument is included if, under the heading 
of poetry, we admit such burlesque verse as the Bab Ballads! 
Moreover a just appreciation of the balance between wind and 
string instruments may be claimed as having been shown by the 
practically equal references made to the organ and violin or 
fiddle. It must be admitted, however, that the searcher must 
be either much favoured by chance, or very diligent, before he 
comes across recognition of the oboe, bassoon, clavichord, spinet, 
guitar, clarinet, flageolet, fife, cornet, bagpipes, and some others. 
Nevertheless they are to be found by a patient enough investigator. 
Strange to say, despite a reference in the “Jolly Beggars” to the 
tuning of the pipes, he need not look for actual mention of Scot- 
land’s national instrument in Burns! 

It follows as matter of course that when, discarding alike 
the deeps of philosophy and the heights of imagination, a writer 
draws his inspiration from the hearthstone and the events of 
daily life, the most social of arts cannot long be absent from his 
pages. The origin of the novel can be traced to the remotest 
antiquity. Historians declare that the germs found in the oriental 
Panchatantra and Hitopadesta were probably not the earliest. 
iEsop, Xenophon, and John of Damascus are later examples, 
followed in turn by the “Arabian Nights” and “Don Quixote.” 
But the rejuvenation of romance, the evolution of the novel as 
we know it, was contemporary with that extraordinary cloud of 
artistic decadence which spread over Eastern Europe during the 
18th century, and which is known in Germany as the “Zopf” 
(“pigtail”) or stilted period, with which may be compared the 
French “style perruque.” Of its effect in England it is sufficient 
to remind the reader that the first Oxford undergraduate who 
attempted to play the piano in public was hissed off the platform 
— not for playing badly but for playing at all! The miasma was 
only dispelled by the rise of the Romantic School. 

The novelist, not less than the playwright, does but “hold 
up a mirror to nature.” Hence not till the novelist had gone far 
on his way, not, indeed, till the male wielder of the pen was 
being rapidly overtaken in the field of fiction by writers of the 
gentler sex, did — at least in Great Britain — a romance appear 
with a musician for its hero. The honour of being pioneer rests 
with Elizabeth Shepherd for her “Charles Auchester” : the book, 
which appeared in 1855, is said by some to represent the early 
life of Mendelssohn, by others, of Sterndale Bennett. The two 
composers had much in common and musical readers are not 
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agreed. For some twenty years the work stood alone, the only 
one of its kind. Not till 1875, or thereabouts, did its first companion 
appear in “Alcestis,” an exceeding able study of musical life in 
Dresden in the time of Hasse (1699-1783). Much more rapidly 
did others follow, inspired doubtless by the phenomenal success 
which attended Miss Jessie Fothergill’s “The First Violin,” which 
appeared in 1878. Chief of the many which have since appeared 
may be mentioned “The Dominant Seventh” by Kate Clark; 
“The Minor Chord” the first whose author, J. Mitchell Chappell, 
I take to be one of the “Sons of Jubal” rather than a “Daughter 
of Music” to quote Solomon’s phrase. The scene of the two last 
named lies to a great extent in America. Edna Lyall’s “Doreen: 
the story of a Singer,” has less musical interest than the title 
would suggest: Rita’s “Countess Daphne” has more — the au- 
thoress is spokeswoman for the violins. Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
“A Roman Singer” ; Hall Caine’s “The Prodigal Son” ; Allen Raines’ 
immensely popular'' A Welsh Singer”; Lucas Cleeve’s “From 
Crown to Cross”; and E. F. Benson’s “Sheaves” also claim 
inclusion. 

The study of mental phenomena being so marked a feature of 
our age, and its ethereal characters so marked a feature of music, 
it follows as a matter of course that the art would not escape 
the psychological novelist with a purpose. Hence we find Tolstoy 
in “The Kreutzer Sonata” attributing a peculiarly diabolical 
wife-murder to the “terrible effect” produced on the husband 
by the Presto of the sonata which gives the book its title. It may 
reassure timid readers unfavourably disposed to the summary 
despatching of spouses to know that the sonata in question is the 
most popular of its kind ever written and has never been known 
to lead to a breach of the Sixth Commandment! Moreover the 
great Russian elsewhere in the same book speaks of music as 
“the noblest of all arts.” So inviting, indeed is the “herald of 
life to come” as Swinburne calls music, to those who would lift 
the veil, that two writers depicting life beyond the veil have 
recently and simultaneously chosen a musician as their subject 
quite independently of each other. Namely, Mr. H. A. Vachell 
in “The Other Side,” and Mr. Arnold Bennett in “The Glimpse.” 
Considerably prior to these writers Mr. Du Maurier, in “Trilby” 
made use of music to illustrate the supposed possibilities of 
hypnotism. If, however, the book is as unreliable scientifically 
as it is musically, its main effect on the mental expert will be a 
ceaseless reminder that its author was one of the most brilliant 
members on the staff of “Punch!” 
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In view of so considerable an output of musical novels, it is 
strange that so little should have been made of the art in the short 
story. In Germany, it is but fair to say, the neglect is not so 
marked as in this country. Witness the works of Elsa Polko, 
who to her musical biographies, poems, and novels, has added 
short stories which, despite hyper-sentimentality, have had an 
immense vogue. 

In regard to passing allusions, it is at first sight strange 
that the novelist — supposedly an expert in the actualities of life — 
should be much more prone to error than the poet. A little 
thought, however, will show that it is this very dealing with the 
actualities, with its necessity for prosaic detail and material 
circumstances, which ensnares the writer of romance. The poet 
deals only with the effects of music: the novelist with its imple- 
ments: and it is these exigencies of narrative which betray him 
into details requiring more technical knowledge than he possesses. 
Hence much sport to the readers of musical papers, for they are 
frequently regaled with the woful bungling of fiction writers whose 
musical ambition has outrun their discretion. Papers have also 
been read before the learned societies of music, and magazine 
articles written, on the same entertaining theme. Perhaps the 
commonest mistake is in ignoring the very limited capacity of 
stringed instruments, even under the bow of an expert, for har- 
mony — the playing of chords, and the impossibility of sustaining 
them. Paganini startled his expert hearers by continuing a chord 
to some extent, but only by one of his several tricks — loosening 
the strings of his bow. Yet in “A Roman Singer” we have “great 
broad chords, splendid in depth and royal harmony, grand, 
enormous, and massive as the united choirs of heaven,” all on 
one violin! And as if this thaumaturgic performance was not 
enough, we are told later on of the chord of A minor being “sus- 
tained” while the player, a Jew, “imitated the sound of a laughing 
voice.” No musician would have been able to laugh: he would 
have been too thunder-struck! It is a pity that novelists do not 
try to themselves perform at least the simpler feats they attribute 
to their characters. Had Ouida and Mr. Du Maurier attempted 
to sing two notes at a time the former would not have represented 
a heroine as singing “glorious harmonie” all by herself, or the 
latter Trilby as performing a similar feat. But were all the 
musical absurdities extracted from “Trilby,” nothing of the art 
in that engaging romance would remain. And Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards has been cruel enough to say much the same of Mr. 
Haweis’ “Music and Morals” — though, forsooth, that book is 
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not a novel. Putting chronology aside, we read in “The Last of 
the Barons” that “many voices of men and women joined in 
deeper bass, with the shrill tenor of the choral urchins.” Was 
Lord Lytton anxious to find how many mistakes he could compress 
into eighteen words? Women do not sing bass or “urchins” 
tenor; the tenor is not a shrill voice, and the term “choral” is 
not usually applied to a number of voices singing the same part — 
“tenor” in this case: “unison” is the term used. 

Even Charles Reade, who really did know something about 
music — at any rate about old violins — was on dangerous ground 
when he ventured on details of musical technique. In “Peg 
Woffington,” for example, he makes the famous actress whistle 
a quick movement upon a huge paste ring, and then tells how 
Mr. Cibber was confounded by “this sparkling adagio .” A quick 
movement which is at the same time an adagio is enough to con- 
found anybody. Victor Hugo, in “Les Miserables,” has three 
violins and a flute playing some of Haydn’s quartets at a wedding. 
It is exasperating of that very Teutonic and Celtic Frenchman 
not to have told us where a copy of these quartets by the Father 
of Instrumentation for four instruments of practically identical 
pitch can be obtained! Mr. George Meredith and Marie Corelli 
are generally so rhapsodic — not to say burlesque — in their musical 
references as to defy criticism of detail. Nevertheless the author 
of Beauchamp’s Career, in a passage otherwise unusually discrim- 
inating, includes the dulcimer and drum among organ stops — two 
of the few instruments never imitated in the King of Instruments. 

But enough of this: especially as experts themselves are by 
no means infallible. That never-failing butt of their wit, the 
bag-pipes, has proved itself also the cause of their confusion. 
Its wind being supplied direct from the player’s own lungs, it 
would at first sight appear impossible that anyone could both 
play it and sing at the same time. Hence much merriment of 
musicians at the expense of a novelist who had depicted a High- 
lander as singing snatches of national song the whiles he played 
the national instrument. But it so happens that the wind- 
reservoir of the Scottish pipes, though not the Irish, will allow 
of the chanter being played for an appreciable time between the 
inflations. Consequently, if not needing to rest his lungs, the 
player, after filling the bag, can sing a few bars before he need 
blow again. And no less expert an ear-witness than Sir Frederick 
Bridge has heard it done. “He laughs best who laughs last” 
and the surviving smile in this case must undoubtedly be awarded 
to the novelist. 
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Occasionally the makers of books, especially novelists, do 
more than merely refer to music in their works: they quote it 
in music-type. “Rita’s” book “Countess Daphne” (1880) was, 
I believe, the first in which this was done systematically as a 
heading to the chapters, though in “The First Violin,” published 
two years earlier, a chapter is headed by a quotation from one of 
Raff’s symphonies. Charles Reade, in “Hard Cash,” was probably 
the first to quote a folk-song — Eileen Allannah; and his example 
has been followed by Beatrice Harraden, whose “Kathleen 
Trensham” contains several examples of Swedish national songs. 
The axiom “verify your references” is not less necessary in regard 
to musical than literary quotations: and errors are by no means 
unknown even in the apparently simple work of transcription. 
A friend tells me of an author who, not content with perpetrating 
one of the most excruciating harmonic progressions known — 
“consecutive fifths” — must needs do it on the cover of his book 
and in notes of gold! Perhaps, however, the composition was 
original. 

But it must be admitted that the most usual error of the 
romance writer is an exaggeration of the musical prowess of his 
heros and heroines. And he would be a surly son of Jubal who 
thought only of these too generous tributes and forgot many 
encomiums of the art not less discriminating than eloquent. 
Witness J. H. Shorthouse: 

Every lovely fancy, every moment of delight, every thought and 
thrill of pleasure which music calls forth, or which already existing, is 
beautified and hallowed by music, does not die. 

Or Hall Caine, in “The Prodigal Son”: — 

The musician is the international artist. Other artists — the Poets, 
for example — require translators, but the musician needs no go-between. 
He uses the one universal language, and when he speaks the whole 
world may hear. What a gift! 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF COPYRIGHT 

By ERNEST BRUNCKEN 

I T is very likely that in modern times, if not in earlier days, 
there are no artists or authors of any kind, and especially 
no musical authors, who do not consider their “copyright” 
as something to which as a matter of course they are entitled in 
morals; and if the law does not give it to them in full measure, 
they are inclined to say that the law falls behind what it should 
be in order to achieve its own ideal of justice. Few people of 
trained intelligence will be disposed to quarrel with them on this 
point; but all might not agree on the philosophical reason for 
such a claim. Nothing is more commonly heard among authors 
than expressions such as this: If a man makes a coat it belongs 
to him; if he makes a song, why should that not be his also? 
Yet, it is very curious to find that the self-evident equity of 
copyright protection, implied in such a question, is by no means 
so self-evident to the generality of mankind who are not authors 
and do not derive their opinions directly from authors or artists. 
The man who steals my coat, or the defaulting bank official who 
filches my savings, does not deny that I am entitled to my property. 
Yet the unsophisticated mass of people need considerable ex- 
planation before they understand that it is wrong to perform 
a musical composition in public, or even to copy the notes em- 
bodying it, without first getting the composer’s permission. Who 
is wrong, the author who insists on his right, or the man on the 
street who fails to see that such right exists? 

One reason why people’s ideas are confused regarding this 
subject may be the habit lawyers have of speaking of copyright 
as “property.” It is not hard to understand that in reality the 
privilege of exercising certain control over the products of one’s 
artistic talent is not the same thing as the privilege of exercising 
dominion over some tangible thing. A work of art is not a tangible 
thing — it is a creation of the mind, to which a human being can 
have relations only through his mind, never through his body in 
the way in which he may handle his coat or his money. In the 
case of literary and musical works, the truth of this is seen easily 
enough even by untrained intellects. Hardly anybody will fail 
to understand that the paper and ink by means of which the 
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work of the author is recorded is not that work itself. In the 
case of painting or sculpture, this distinction is a little less apparent. 
Very commonly, men who have bought a picture are greatly 
astonished when they are told that they have no right to have it 
reproduced without the consent of the artist. To readers of this 
magazine, it will not be necessary to explain how the canvas and 
paint a multimillionaire may hang in his gallery is no more that 
work of Rembrandt for which he pays a hundred thousand dollars 
than the manuscript of the Ninth Symphony is the work for which 
Beethoven has become immortal. Wherefore the law very properly 
provides that the purchase of certain canvas and paint, or certain 
pieces of paper and ink, does not imply a purchase of the copy- 
right. 

The law is not to be blamed for calling by the same name of 
“property” such diverse conceptions as the right to dispose of 
something one may handle or carry about, and the right to forbid 
or allow the multiplication of the corporeal object used for recording 
the ideas of an author. Property is a general term expressing a 
considerable number of things besides those mentioned. The thing 
these have in common, and which makes them property, is that 
they involve a legal power of dominion or control on the part of 
a person called the proprietor over something outside of himself. 
The difficulty arises merely from the inability of many people to 
realize that such relations can exist between a man and something 
which is not of a tangible, corporeal kind. 

However, to say that it is possible for property to exist in 
a certain subject matter does not prove that such property should 
exist. It is the purpose of this article to inquire why, if at all, 
artists, writers, and musical composers should be accorded a 
privilege which to not a few otherwise intelligent and honest 
members of society seems incomprehensible. 

The reason that will probably occur most readily to authors 
themselves is one based on the idea that what a man has himself 
made should belong to him. If this proposition is ever to be 
accepted at all as the foundation of property, it must certainly 
include artistic, literary and musical property, even if it were 
rejected regarding other kinds. For it seems to imply that the 
product of a man’s labor is a part, so to speak, of his own per- 
sonality. Undoubtedly there is much truth in that theory. For 
whatever a man makes embodies in itself and expresses to the 
outside world the peculiar, distinctive nature of that particular 
man. If a man makes a shoe, it is quite certain that no other 
man could have made a shoe of exactly that kind. However 
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slight the differences may be which distinguish his shoe from one 
his neighbour makes according to the same pattern, they do 
exist and are an expression of precisely those slight differences of 
individual physique, temperament and character which make him 
a different man from that neighbour. To deprive him of the 
shoe against his will would indeed amount to an invasion of his 
personality. It would be hardly less than taking away a part 
of his individual right of self-determination. It might differ in 
degree, but not in kind from making him love or hate, feel interested 
or be bored against his will — if such a thing could be accomplished. 
Now, if that is true of a mere artisan, whose skill is mostly in 
his hands, it is many times more applicable to labor involving 
the highest degrees of imagination, such as works of literature, 
art and music. To deprive a man of the power to dispose as he 
wills of such products of his mind, is an invasion of his per- 
sonality of the most serious nature. For what can be more in- 
timately connected with the very essence of a man’s being than 
the spiritual products of his own mind? 

If therefore we assume that we have the true basis for property 
rights in the theory that a man is, by the very nature of justice, 
entitled to have dominion over the product of either his hand or 
his brain, we must certainly admit that artists should have their 
copyright. We shall even be obliged to go much farther in that 
direction than any law actually in force has ever gone. For we 
shall have difficulty in finding a just reason why any limitations 
whatsoever should be placed on the right of any author to do 
with his own precisely as he pleases, to allow one person to read 
his book or play his composition and to prohibit another from 
doing so — or to allow one man to copy it and keep another from 
doing so for all time to come. Such complete dominion is accorded 
to the shoemaker. Yet there is not a country in the world where 
the law does not put serious limitations on the rights of authors 
over their works. They may keep them locked up in their desks, 
or destroy the original manuscript; but the moment they have 
published them, their legal rights at once become very much 
restricted. Just what these restrictions are may differ at different 
times and in different countries, but practically without exception 
all rights of whatever nature will come to an end absolutely after a 
more or less protracted period, while the dominion of the shoe- 
maker over his product remains in him or the purchaser for all 
time to come. Either the law actually in force falls far short of 
its own standard of justice, or the basis of property rights, in 
works of literature and art at least, must be something different 
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from the mere fact that the author has produced the subject 
matter of such rights. 

However, there is a large body of judicial and sociological 
thought upholding the theory of property by production, if we 
may use this term. All those who believe that there exist, in the 
very nature of things, certain definite and immutable principles 
of right which the law actually in force should endeavour to 
approximate as closely as possible, would presumably incline in 
this direction. For evidently the proposition that it is unjust to 
deprive a man of dominion over something he has himself produced 
implies some such immutable principle of justice which must be 
entirely independent of any desires or opinions of men. The 
believers in immutable principles of justice that are quite indepen- 
dent of the desires or opinions of men are commonly known in 
law and sociology as the adherents of the Law of Nature school. 
As a corollary to their belief in absolute principles of justice, 
these men will, if they are at all logical, believe also in what is 
commonly called individualism; that is, they will hold that all 
laws and other social arrangements have for their aim and object 
the welfare of the individuals composing society. According to 
them, the State, and all other forms of association by which 
men try to gain common ends, are merely instruments to further 
the purposes of individuals. No social arrangement has any value 
apart from the individuals whom it serves. All such ideas accord 
very well with the notion that authors, like the producers of any 
other thing, are entitled to the fullest dominion over their work. 
If there is to be any restriction of this right at all there can be 
but one excuse, and that is where it can be proven that by 
insisting on the full measure of his right the author necessarily 
encroaches on some equally fundamental and immutable right of 
others. 

There was a time when the Law of Nature school held un- 
disputed sway over the minds of lawyers and all others who 
thought on such subjects. That, however, is long ago. During 
the last hundred years or so, quite a different set of ideas has 
gradually made headway. While there are still a great many 
people who, whether they are fully conscious of the fact or not, 
entertain notions in substantial accord with the Law of Nature 
doctrine, a majority of social thinkers have abandoned these 
doctrines brought down from the eighteenth century. The author 
who bases his claim of unlimited copyright on the fact that he 
produced the work is likely to find no such undivided theoretical 
assent as he might have done seventy-five years ago. 
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Sociological thinkers at the present time incline to denying 
that such things exist as immutable, fundamental principles of 
right. They may not be agreed on what is the true basis of 
property, but they are nearly all certain that whatever basis 
there may be, instead of being the same at all places and in all 
ages, changes in accordance with the circumstances of any given 
human society. Although justice may never die, yet what is 
just in any particular instance depends on what the men forming 
society may think about it, and the men of to-day may think 
very differently from what their predecessors thought. Again, as 
a corollary of this notion of a changing content of the formal 
concept “justice,” many modern thinkers no longer accept the 
doctrine that all social arrangements are merely for the benefit 
of the individuals composing society. It cannot exactly be said 
that we have reversed the position and maintain that individuals 
exist for the benefit of society. The truth is rather that we are 
disinclined to put the individual and society into the sharply 
contrasted positions in which it was customary to represent 
them formerly. People had a more or less definite notion that 
men at one time lived without forming a society. That was the 
doctrine of the state of nature which was followed by the famous 
social contract, supposed to have been concluded of deliberate 
purpose in order to obtain certain benefits a social life seemed to 
promise. At the present time it is difficult even to imagine a 
condition where human beings did not form some sort of society, 
however rudimentary. In fact, a being looking like a man but 
belonging to no human society could not, in the opinion of many, 
properly be called a man at all. Whatever we may think about 
that, most thinkers would agree, nowadays, that the welfare of 
the individual and the good of society cannot be separated, and 
that in consequence no right, whether of property or anything 
else, can be superior to the claims of society. 

Following the trend of these ideas we shall come to the 
conclusion that the justice of a composer’s claim to copyright 
must be measured by what may appear to be the highest interest 
of society. If it should turn out that society would be better off 
if all copyright laws were abrogated the author could appeal to 
no principle of justice higher than the social will; for according 
to the views we are now considering society itself determines 
what is just. Accordingly, we shall have to consider the needs 
of society, and society alone, when we wish to determine whether 
any particular restriction on an author’s rights is either just or 
expedient. 
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However, the poor author need not be afraid that his own 
interests will be entirely overlooked. Fortunately for him it 
happens that the general welfare of the world and that of the 
individual are opposed to each other in exceptional cases only. 
Still more often, the interests of individuals are of such a nature 
that under most conditions society feels indifferent to them, so 
that they are left to be regulated in the same manner as if there 
were no society to assert its own claims. The outcome of these 
circumstances is that in all discussions of the rights of authors 
one should consider the subject from three distinct points of 
view: The interests of the authors; the interests of those who 

may desire to enjoy the works produced by the authors, or if 
we may apply a purely economic terminology to such matters 
without hurting the feelings of that irritabile genus, the artistic 
soul, the interests of the consumers; and finally the interests of 
society in general. According to the view of the modern school 
of “sociological” thinkers, the last-named must under all circum- 
stances be paramount if they happen to be in conflict with those 
of either or both the other classes. 

The interest which the author — whether he is a literary 
writer, a musical composer, or a worker in what is termed art 
in a narrow sense — has in his work after it is produced is of a 
double nature. One we may call the artistic, the other his economic 
interest. We may assume that to the true artist the former is 
far more important than the economic relation; and although there 
be those to whom art is merely a convenient means of acquiring 
economic advantages, yet we may be justified in the optimistic 
belief that works of literature, art and music would still be pro- 
duced if they were deprived of every form of economic value. 
In fact, the neglect with which many artists treat the economic 
side of their work has been an important factor in shaping the 
laws that regulate copyright and giving an advantage of doubtful 
equity to the mere publisher or interpreter, over and above what 
of right ought to go to him. 

The rights to which an author is justly entitled from an 
artistic point of view may be summed up by saying that his work 
ought not to be altered without his consent. It would be hard 
to imagine a greater grievance than that of a poet who should 
find his poem published with all sorts of negligent, ignorant 
or malicious changes, destroying or weakening the effect he in- 
tended to produce. The composer, in a similar way, would 
properly object to having his manuscript reproduced with changes 
unauthorized by himself; but beyond that he is in a worse position 
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than his literary brother. For music, in order to be enjoyed or 
“consumed,” requires the performer who acts as intermediary 
between the composer and the public. It would hardly be practi- 
cable to give the author the privilege of deciding who shall and 
who shall not sing or play his composition after he has once 
published it. Not only would the task of making such selection 
be beyond the power of any man, but his economic interests 
are a powerful incentive for the composer to renounce such 
privileges. Nevertheless, even we who are not artists can imagine 
the torture a composer must feel when he hears incompetent 
performers destroy all the best effects of his work. From the 
purely artistic point of view, there is no reason apparent why 
such a right of selecting the performers should not be retained 
by the composer if he is willing to disregard his possible economic 
losses. As a matter of fact efforts are sometimes made to assert 
such a privilege, as in the case of Wagner’s Bayreuth works. 
If the right is to be denied it must be on the ground of paramount 
claims on the part of the “consumer” of music or of society 
at large. 

The economic interests of the author in his work are a great 
deal more complicated than is the artistic one, so far as the latter 
can have any influence over the laws regarding his copyright. 
They are more complicated even than is imagined by those who 
are ignorant of the many changes the law of property has under- 
gone during the numerous stages through which economic society 
has passed in historical times. A majority of men seem to be 
unable to realize that the customs and ideas with which they 
are familiar are not necessarily the only ones by which rational 
beings may regulate their affairs. Consequently they are apt to 
mistake temporary means of accomplishing economic or social 
ends for the only possible ones. Something like this happens 
whenever authors imagine that the right to dispose of their 
works for money, or to exact money for the privilege of performing 
them, is identical with those just rights regarding their works 
which the law ought to preserve for them. This notion is based 
on ignorance of the historical fact that not so very long ago no 
literary or musical author was able to obtain pay for his work 
from any person whatsoever. The present custom of paying for 
manuscripts, or rather of compensating the author by money for 
the trouble he goes to in producing his work for the delectation 
of others, has gradually sprung up as one of the minor phases of 
a great social and economic development which historians call 
the rise of capitalism. It is only within the last two hundred 
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years or so that this movement has assumed those extensive 
proportions which at the present moment make it the dominant 
feature of the economic and social world. 

The musical composer, like every other kind of author, is 
not primarily interested in getting money for his work. What he 
is really interested in is to be so circumstanced economically 
that he can live in about the same style of comfort as those with 
whom he principally associates. Beyond that, he properly desires 
to hold a social position sufficiently high that he may not be 
cramped, by the humbleness of his place in life, in the proper 
development of his talents; and finally, he may fairly ask that he 
shall not be burdened with duties of a kind that are inimical to 
the healthy life of his artistic powers. In days not so very long 
ago these interests were ordinarily satisfied by the composer or 
literary author becoming attached to the establishment of some 
patron of wealth and high social station. The patron supplied 
him with the means of living in a manner such as the public 
opinion of the time deemed appropriate, and in doing so performed 
one of the duties which the same public opinion imposed on 
persons of rank. Occasionally, an author might obtain a livelihood 
by entering the service of the Church or some city. Or he might 
himself have sufficient means to support him, or follow some 
other trade or profession and be an author or composer in his 
leisure hours only, just as might be the case at the present day. 
At any rate, he was not dependent for the means of support on 
the possibility of selling the products of his artistic talent in 
competition with hundreds of others in the same predicament. 
In no sense were his means of livelihood directly proportioned 
to the quantity of work he did and the success he had in disposing 
of his wares to the public. His living was assured as long as he 
retained the favor of his patron, or could find another if he quar- 
reled with him, even if the work he did was very small in quantity 
or appealed to a limited circle. The dependence on a patron was 
not itself felt as something irksome in those days, for under the 
reign of feudalist and other aristocratic institutions the dependence 
of one man upon another was the universal rule. Public opinion 
approved of it, and in the lower as well as the higher circles of 
such a society many people no doubt imagined that this arrange- 
ment was the only desirable one, just as to-day many believe 
that our present arrangements must always have appeared pre- 
ferable to every other kind. 

It is easy to see that the question of copyright was not of 
very much importance to musical or literary authors so situated. 
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They were provided for, whether they could sell copies of their 
works or not. Presumably there was an occasional author in 
whom the quality of acquisitiveness was exceptionally developed 
and who would therefore be anxious to make all the money he 
could; but generally, the absence of a market for musical com- 
positions was not felt to be a particular grievance. Consequently 
there was no occasion for the rise of a system of copyright laws 
in the modern sense. 

When copyright laws finally did arise, it was not on account 
of the authors but on account of the printers. Through the 
inventions of printing, engraving and similar reproductive arts 
it became possible to make large numbers of copies of every 
manuscript, and it was the most natural thing in the world for 
the skilled artisans who did this sort of work, to sell the copies 
in the open market instead of waiting for an order before they 
started on the work. The copies were cheap, and consequently 
the market was large. At first it never entered anybody’s mind 
to think that the author or composer had any interest in the 
multiplication and sale of such copies, but when this new kind 
of trade had assumed considerable proportions, the printers, or 
publishers, themselves discovered that it would be to their advan- 
tage if they could persuade an author to write a composition or 
a book for their own special benefit. The simplest means of 
persuasion was to pay him money and thus for the first time 
authors discovered that what they produced had a direct pecuniary 
value, apart from the favor a work might gain in the eyes of some 
bountiful patron. A long time passed, however, before authors 
generally could rely on the sale of their manuscripts to publishers 
for making a respectable living. Two hundred years ago, to be 
a publisher’s hack living on the proceeds of one’s pen came pretty 
near to being the lowest depth of misery a man might sink to. 
In the case of the musical composer, the possibility of building 
an appreciable part of one’s economic existence on the sale of 
manuscripts to publishers was even later in coming. However, 
the musician was more fortunate than his literary brother because 
he was usually a performer or conductor, as well as a composer, 
and as such his services had a market value long before his manu- 
scripts had. 

When a publisher had paid good money to an author, he 
was naturally anxious that some competitor should not publish 
the same work without paying for the privilege. Thus it was 
that the need for copyright laws first arose. The business of the 
publisher was carried on in the capitalistic manner, which means 
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that some person having sufficient money to buy the necessary 
tools and materials, hires men to do the work for wages while the 
finished product becomes his own, to be sold to the consumer. 
In the centuries preceding the invention of printing, it was rather 
the exception for any business to be carried on in that manner; 
but just about the time when printing became common, the 
capitalistic way of doing business began to grow more frequent, 
and this process has continued until to-day it is a rare thing to 
find business done in any other way. As copyright laws began 
just when the growth of capitalistic business forms had become 
noticeable, and as they took their origin in the exigencies of a 
capitalistic enterprise, we are justified in saying that the system 
of copyright is one of the features of a state of society in which 
capitalistic forms of production are predominant. It did not 
exist before the rise of capitalism, and it is altogether probable 
that it will decay and possibly disappear entirely when capitalism 
shall itself have been superseded by some other dominant form 
of economic life. 

At first, the attempt of the publishers to protect themselves 
against piratical competitors took the form of obtaining special 
privileges from the government. This was rendered more easy by 
the desire of the governments themselves to keep an eye on what 
was being published. The censorship and copyright privileges 
went hand in hand: If the censor authorized the publishing of 

a book, the government also saw to it that it was not reprinted 
by unauthorized persons. In England, that famous institution 
which in most people evokes nothing but images of tyranny and 
oppression, the Court of Star Chamber, had a great deal to do 
with evolving those equitable principles on which later copyright 
legislation was built. When the notion of a free press, unhampered 
by the supervision of a censor, began to be advocated, the question 
of copyright had to be carefully considered. Milton, in his plea 
for freedom of the press, the celebrated Areoyagitica , takes good 
care to guard against the insinuation that he would deprive 
printers of “their copies.” When, after the revolution of 1689, 
the censorship was actually abolished, copyright protection was 
for a while in precarious condition, until the Parliament, in the 
reign of Anne, passed the statute of 1708, which has become the 
basis of subsequent copyright legislation in all the English- 
speaking countries. 

Musical copyright was even slower in developing than the 
protection of literary publications. One reason of this was that 
the printing of music notes was a more difficult and expensive 
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process than the printing of text. Moreover, the market for the 
more elaborate compositions was much more restricted than even 
for the largest and most expensive books. The custom of copying 
musical compositions merely by hand persisted long after the 
market for the manuscript reproductions of literary works had 
entirely disappeared, and the practice is not unknown even at 
the present day. Consequently there was not, for a long time, 
the need for laws to prevent unauthorized printing of the manu- 
scripts. On the other hand, the custom of exacting royalties for 
a performance sprang up quite naturally when authors had once 
conceived the idea that there was a possibility of getting money 
for their compositions. As long as the composer had to furnish 
the manuscript in the absence of a published copy, it was natural 
enough that he should receive a fee; and when finally the question 
of musical copyright was regulated by express law, this custom 
was extended to public performances even from published copies. 

When copyright legislation, in the course of its development, 
reached what we may fairly call its modern phase, there still 
remained the business interest of the publisher as a powerful 
factor to be considered. In fact it proved to be a more powerful 
factor than the interest of the author himself in not a few instances. 
At first authors seem to have acquiesced quite generally in the 
notion that the interests of themselves and of the publisher were 
identical. Generally speaking, the publishers were in a better 
position to make their influence felt with legislatures and govern- 
ments, and consequently they assumed to speak for the authors. 
When copyright legislation began to attract the attention of the 
general public, they discovered that it was easier to arouse sym- 
pathy for authors’ rights than for the special interests of a handful 
of more or less wealthy business men who acted as intermediaries 
between the composers, writers, or artists and the public. The 
result has been that arguments in copyright discussions nearly 
always assume that it is the authors’ rights that are to be protected, 
while the result of legislation seems, on the whole, to take the side 
of the publisher whenever his interests and those of the authors 
are not identical. The more “popular” a government is, that is 
the more it is a mere instrument in the hands of whatever clique 
or combination happens to be in the ascendency for the time 
being, the more pronounced is the preponderance of the pub- 
lishers’ interests over those of the authors. Publishers are capi- 
listic business men, and consequently they profit from whatever 
tends to benefit the capitalist class generally. In the United 
States, more than in any other country, is government dominated 
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by the capitalists, and it is not surprising therefore that here 
the publishers have shaped and are still able to shape copyright 
legislation principally to suit themselves. At the opposite pole 
stand the German Empire, France, and some smaller countries, 
where the authors obtain the greatest consideration. In Germany 
this may be ascribed to the fact that there the capitalistic class 
has never been able to obtain complete sway against other economic 
interests and the influence of the monarchy; in France, which is 
almost as completely dominated by the capitalists as America, it 
happens that the copyright law in force, or at least its essential 
principles, dates back to 1793, before modern capitalism had 
acquired its complete ascendency. The Berne copyright union 
also throws its weight in favor of the authors where their interests 
conflict with those of the publishers. 

Such a conflict arises, aside from questions of detail, especially 
with regard to the two different principles which serve as the 
foundation of copyright protection in one country or the other. 
It is possible to give such protection to an author simply because 
he is the author, and this may be done whether one believes in 
those principles of the Law of Nature, which were referred to in 
the beginning of this article, or whether one merely thinks that 
such a policy is on the whole more expedient from the standpoint 
of society at large. This principle is at the bottom of the law 
in Germany, France, and now to some extent also in Great 
Britain, since the revision of its copyright laws a few years ago. 
The opposite principle declares, in effect, that the special privileges 
of copyright must be acquired by compliance with whatever con- 
ditions government chooses to attach to the granting of the right. 
Under the opposite principle, one must always presume that a 
musical, literary or artistic copyright exists, unless it clearly 
appears that it has either been lost through lapse of time, or 
because the author failed to observe the conditions attached by 
the law. Under the last-named theory, however, the presumption 
is reversed: No work is protected by copyright, unless the author 
can prove clearly that he has taken certain formal steps to acquire 
such a privilege. Such steps are of various kinds, the more usual 
ones being publication with a copyright notice, registration of the 
claim with some designated official, deposit of copies of the work 
in designated places. The latter rule prevails in the United 
States, although some provisions of the present copyright statute 
seem to be designed to establish the theory that the copyright 
is as a matter of fact based on authorship. Unfortunately, this 
theory is not followed out in the statute as long as compulsory 
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notice of claim and registration remains. Yet it must be admitted 
that the present statute, according to which copyright protection 
begins the moment a work is published with a notice of copyright 
claim, is a great step in advance of all former statutes, under 
which copyright began with the registration. 

The first of these alternative principles, according to which 
copyright attaches itself to a published work as a matter of 
course, although it may be lost by non-observance of legal con- 
ditions, is on the whole the more advantageous to the author, 
while the publishers find the opposite policy in many cases very 
convenient. It would carry us too far afield if we showed at 
length how this happens, but almost any author will soon learn 
from practical experience that the statement is true. 

Now it will be seen after a little reflection that the interests 
of the publisher should have no consideration except in so far as 
by protecting him the author is protected. If we accept the Law 
of Nature doctrine, the right of the publisher to print the work 
at all must needs be derived from the author; that being so, it 
would be as absurd to give him any privileges conflicting with 
the property right of the author as it would be to say that a 
man to whom I have sold an acre may therefore take from me 
any further quantity of land he pleases. If, however, we base 
the copyright law on the ground that the welfare of society 
makes it expedient that authors should be given a certain amount 
of control over their published works, it would be necessary to 
prove that the publisher’s interest is of equal social importance 
with the author’s, and of superior importance in all cases where 
he is preferred over the author. 

If authors were still able to live in fair comfort without 
selling the control of their works, as was the case before the 
capitalistic system became dominant in the world, it would be 
difficult to prove that copyright laws ought to be enacted. Any 
plea in favor of copyright must start with the assumption that 
musical, literary and artistic works are economic goods, by the 
exchange of which their producer desires to obtain the means of 
living. It is inconceivable that any true artist should fail to 
recoil from this notion, although in all probability, in modern 
times, he will have to compromise with it as best he may. Works 
of literature, music and art are designed to give esthetic pleasure, 
and there is something forced, artificial, even revolting in any 
attempt at measuring the value of such productions by a money 
standard. However, in modern times there is, generally speaking 
no other way for authors to live, and we can hardly demand of 
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them to accept the principle embodied in the motto of the seamen’s 
guild of Bremen, who in their Hall proclaim that it is necessary 
to navigate but not necessary to live. We may regret the necessity 
for the compromise, for its bad effect on art of every kind is 
apparent enough. Nine-tenths of the superfluous work, nine-tenths 
of the stuff, in all the arts, that appeals to the low taste of the 
crowd, or to the lower taste of philistines with heavy bank accounts, 
would never be produced if artists were not forced to coin their 
talents into money. However, the authors are not primarily to 
blame for this. The guilt is that of a society which fails to provide 
for their support in some more rational manner. 

We must further assume that the welfare of society demands 
the continued production of new works of literature, art and 
music. Fortunately, it is not probable that this will be disputed, 
in seriousness, by anybody. All copyright laws, therefore, should 
be designed to enable artists to maintain themselves and their 
families out of the proceeds of their works, if those works are of 
such a kind that a sufficient market can be found for them. In 
order to find a market authors need certain intermediaries, of 
whom the most important are the publishers. Publishers, being 
like authors compelled to support themselves out of the proceeds 
of their products, will not publish new works unless they are 
protected against piratical reprints. To this extent, therefore, 
the printers or publishers must be protected no less than the 
authors, but that is for no reason except that the authors them- 
selves are thereby protected. Society has no particular interest 
in protecting the publishers on their own account. Generally 
speaking, it would be a matter of indifference if the publishers 
all became shoemakers instead, were it not for the necessity of 
bringing the works of the authors into the market. It follows 
that any provision of the copyright law conferring privileges on 
publishers to the detriment of authors cannot be for the interest 
of society, and consequently should not properly be a part of 
the law. 

Society undoubtedly is interested in having authors, but it 
is no less interested in making it easy for readers, listeners and 
beholders to enjoy works of literature, music and art. If society 
had to care for the authors only, the privileges given to them 
might well be almost as extensive as if the law proceeded on the 
theory that the work belonged to the author in the same sense 
that potatoes properly belong to the farmer who has grown them. 
All laws actually in force in any country are the result of com- 
promises between the need of protection to authors and the 
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desire to make it easy for the public to enjoy literary, musical 
and artistic works — disregarding for the present those cases where 
publishers have managed to acquire unfair and improper privileges. 

If the economic protection of authors were the only consider- 
ation involved, it would be difficult to understand why copyrights 
should expire after the lapse of a definitely prescribed time. 
Most other property rights are not subject to such limitations 
but continue forever as long as their subject matter still exists. 
At first this looks like a rather severe handicap for the author, 
but a little reflection will show that it is justified not only from 
the point of view of society but even from that of the author 
himself. Experience shows that copyrighted works are much 
more expensive for the public to acquire than those which either 
have never enjoyed copyright protection or for which the copyright 
has expired. As soon as the period of protection has passed, if 
the work is still alive, inexpensive reproductions come into the 
market, to the great joy of the purchaser or “consumer.” The 
mass of ephemeral works, of course, are not reproduced, but the 
same thing would be true if the copyright lasted forever; while 
society has an obvious interest in having those works find the 
widest possible market which have proven their excellence by 
surviving the protracted period of copyright protection. If the 
monopoly of the author lasted forever, which would necessarily 
imply that the monopoly would be exercised by his successors, 
or worse still, by an assignee and his successors, it would be 
quite conceivable that the world might be deprived of the en- 
joyment of master-pieces by some descendant of the author 
who might refuse to let new editions be published. This danger 
would be less great in the case of musical compositions than of 
books. For in the latter case religious or political prejudices 
would sometimes be the motive for such churlishness. Yet one 
could not be sure even in the case of musical works, for the in- 
difference, or the mere whim of the copyright owner might have 
just as deplorable an effect as the more serious objections of the 
fanatic. Manifestly the interests of society would be greatly 
injured, either by keeping a work expensive, or by suppressing 
it altogether. Similarly, the injury to the artist would be just 
as great. To be sure, where he himself or his immediate de- 
scendants still get the benefit of the copyright, he may sometimes 
be inclined to value the material income higher than the added 
fame and added usefulness coming from the wider distribution 
an inexpensive edition is likely to attain; but it is quite incon- 
ceivable that an artist should feel so tender of the interests of 
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his great-great-grandchildren, not to mention the descendants of 
the publisher to whom he had sold his copyright, as to prefer 
their pecuniary profits to the wider distribution of his work. 
The fact of the matter is that the only people to be benefited 
by a permanent copyright, or even by a very protracted period 
of protection, are those belonging to the publishing fraternity. 

A more substantial grievance of authors is the principle, 
still prevailing in the United States but abandoned in many 
other countries, under which copyright does not belong to a 
publication as a matter of course but must be specially claimed 
in some public manner, usually by a notice attached to every 
published copy. This principle is burdensome to the author, and 
of no particular benefit to the public; the only party, again, that 
occasionally derives an advantage from it is the publisher. Works 
published without copyright notice are usually those to which the 
author, at the time of publication, attaches little importance. 
Very often it is the case with the first attempts of young authors 
and composers. True, it is small trouble to print such a notice; 
but commonly, as in the United States, the notice, to be effective 
must be followed by registration, the payment of a fee, and the 
deposit of copies. Experience shows that in many instances the 
trouble and expense of doing this is more than the author cares 
to undertake. A certain proportion of the works so neglected 
afterwards become valuable, from a pecuniary point of view, 
because the author has become known. Then some enterprising 
publisher reproduces the earlier work without asking the author’s 
leave, as under laws based on the special claim idea he has a 
right to do. If he pays some pittance to the author, it is a mere 
gratuity, which to a sensitive man would almost be an insult; in 
most cases, probably, the publisher does not see fit to show even 
such slight recognition of the author’s existence. 

The injury done to authors by the necessity of taking special 
steps to protect their rights does not end with possible pecuniary 
losses. The author of a non-copyrighted work is also helpless 
against reproduction of his work in so inferior a manner that his 
reputation must suffer. Musicians may be said to stand about 
half-way between painters, sculptors and other artists who are 
constantly suffering from such injuries and literary authors who 
are subjected to them comparatively seldom. It is even possible 
and happens comparatively often that a conscienceless publisher 
reproduces an unprotected work without so much as mentioning 
the author’s name. Yet the latter is legally helpless and will 
have to be thankful if the publisher does not add the crowning 
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insult of ascribing the work to some stranger. In the latter case, 
the general principles of equity might perhaps afford a remedy, 
although it would be expensive and difficult. However, as far as 
known, no such suit has ever been prosecuted. 

It is difficult to see what good reason there is for adhering 
to the principle that a copyright must be specially claimed in a 
formal way, instead of following as a matter of course the pub- 
lication of the work. Apparently there is no reason, except the 
vis inertiae, the fact that it has been so for more than a hundred 
years. It is true that much stress is laid, by the older school of 
American lawyers, on the point that a copyright is a special, 
unusual privilege, curtailing the rights of all other persons to 
print what they like, wherefore the exercise of such privilege 
should be made as difficult as possible; but a younger class of 
lawyers is happily tending away from the traditional worship of 
mere scholastic concepts, such as “privilege” and the logical 
deductions flowing from them. Instead of that they seek to 
arrive at a fair adjustment of the interests of all concerned accor- 
ding to the actual facts and circumstances, and from this point 
of view, if it is once admitted that an author should have copyright 
protection at all, the exercise of his right should be made as easy 
and simple as possible. Sometimes the formalities are justified by 
drawing an analogy with those surrounding the obtaining of 
patents for mechanical inventions. That however is not good 
argument. A patent is only given after a difficult and exhaustive 
investigation by the government, because it is impossible, without 
expert information, to know whether a device is new or not. 
In the works subject to protection by copyright no such inquiry 
is necessary. Anybody can tell whether he is doing something 
original or pirating another man’s work. In practice there can 
be no such thing as an unconscious infringement of a copyright, 
while it is entirely possible for two men independently to make 
the same mechanical invention. That one man should write the 
same musical composition or the same poem as another although 
he had never seen the first writer’s work is conceivable, but 
about as probable as that letters in a printer’s case should acci- 
dentally fall in such a way as to produce a line from Shakespeare. 
Therefore it is quite justifiable that the process of obtaining a 
patent should be difficult and expensive, but no reason can be 
drawn therefrom for surrounding an author’s copyright with all 
sorts of obstacles. 

The necessity of obtaining copyright by certain formal acts 
having no natural connection with authorship may be one of the 
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reasons why such queer, often grotesque notions are frequently 
met with regarding the nature and effect of copyright protection. 
It is not uncommon for persons otherwise quite intelligent to 
imagine that an author is helpless against an infringer who has 
taken care to introduce a few trifling changes. Among musicians 
this seems to take the form of counting the bars. Lawyers and 
copyright officials are constantly asked such questions as this: 
“How many bars do they have to change to make it impossible 
for me to get damages?” Readers of this magazine have hardly 
to be told that copyright is not such an absurd thing as this. 
If an infringer produces a substantial copy of the original he is 
liable, and what constitutes a substantial copy must be learned 
from all the surrounding circumstances but cannot be ascertained 
by a mechanical counting of the bars or notes. 

Musical copyright has certain difficulties surrounding it of 
which other forms of authorship are free. Most of these grow 
out of the fact that the musical composer, in his attempts to 
reach his public, is even more dependent than others on various 
classes of intermediaries. If it seems to be difficult for many 
people to understand why it is wrong to reprint what others have 
written, it is still more so for many to see why they should not 
perform a musical composition, in public and for money, after 
they have bought and honestly paid for the score. Of late, the 
trouble has been increased by the invention of gramophones, 
player pianos and other devices for the production of music by 
wholly or partially mechanical contrivances. A little reflection 
ought to convince people that the performer or the manufacturer 
of disks and perforated rolls stands in no different position to 
the composer from the publisher who prints his score; and to 
allow them to use a work without paying royalty would be as 
unfair as to allow a printer to take the manuscript of the author 
without paying for it. These provisions do not constitute a pref- 
erence of the musician over other classes of authors. If it were 
the general custom for people, instead of reading books themselves, 
to pay for having them read aloud in public, it would be but fair 
to make such public readers pay a royalty to the author. The 
poor composer might reasonably hope to find sympathetic com- 
prehension among the performers of music. Yet seemingly there 
is a widespread feeling among orchestra leaders that they are the 
victims of unfair exactions if they are made to pay royalties to 
the writers of the pieces they play. According to recent newspaper 
information conductors who are engaged to interfere with conver- 
sation in restaurants and other public resorts have recently 
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threatened to boycott the American Society of Music Composers 
for demanding royalties, and the reason they urge seems to be 
that they are advertising the composers’ music by playing it. 
On the same principle, a burglar would be advertising a shop he 
has robbed by causing the public to read the name of the victim 
in the newspapers. 

To discuss the special forms which copyright protection may 
take under the laws of various countries, or to suggest amendments 
which it might be wise to adopt, cannot be a part of our present 
task. Such an attempt would require a treatise rather than a 
magazine article. We have tried, rather, to make clear to those 
who are not lawyers but are interested in the manner in which 
the law seeks to protect the products of their brains, the principles 
on which copyright laws may be based. Recapitulating the most 
important points it may be said: Copyright legislation is of 

comparatively modern growth. It is one of the results of new 
economic needs connected with the growth of capitalism and an 
attempt to bring the economic interests of the producers of works 
of literature, art and music under the rule of capitalistic economies. 
The ideal of capitalistic production is that every person shall pro- 
duce some economic good not for his own consumption but for 
exchange with others who have produced the things he needs. 
Authors do not, in reality, produce economic goods. In a capi- 
talistic society, they would therefore have nothing to exchange 
and would be likely to starve. Copyright is an attempt to treat 
their works as if they were economic goods, and enable authors 
to give something in exchange for the necessities and conveniences 
of life with which they are furnished by those who produce them. 
In a society, therefore, not built on the capitalistic plan, such as 
existed formerly and may exist again, there would be no need for 
copyright laws for the protection of the economic interests of 
authors. Such laws, however, might still be expedient for the 
protection of their artistic interests, by prohibiting inferior 
reproductions. 

Copyright laws cannot be based on the mere proposition that 
the works of authors are by natural law their own. As a matter 
of fact, existing laws are all based on the theory that it is for the 
interest of society if authors are encouraged to devote themselves 
to their various arts. This being so, it is a sort of relapse into an 
outworn theory if copyright is made to depend on the performance 
of formal acts, like notice of claim and registration, rather than 
on the mere fact of authorship. The tendency of recent copyright 
legislation is everywhere away from such formalism. 
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In closing it may be said that as long as the capitalistic 
organization of society makes copyright laws necessary, the extent 
and effectiveness of the protection given to authors is a fair 
standard by which to measure the degree of civilization attained 
by any country. For such laws involve a recognition of the fact 
that there are factors of human activity more important to the 
world than the unlimited production of material wealth, not to 
speak of the mere accumulation of fortunes by more or less 
legitimate speculation. 
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UNITED STATES 



Ed, ltd by BERTRAM SHAPLEIGH 


The Concert Program Exchange 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


22-24 West 38th Street 


New York City 


The Record 
and Reference 
Book of the 
American Mu- 
sical World. 

The invaluable 
Adviser in the 
Study of Pro- 
gram Making. 


The Medium 
that Carries 
Your Name 
and Work over 
the Entire 
Country. 


An Ally in the Campaign for the Recognition of 
National American Music. 

It is the endeavor of the managers of the Concert -Program Exchange to make 
it as inclusive as possible, and that no musical society or artist, who perhaps 
could not afford to pay a large publicity fee, may be excluded from space in 
its covers, there will be NO CHARGE OR FEE FOR INSERTIONS OF 
PROGRAMS. The Concert-Program Exchange requests that you send us as 
many of your programs as you have at your disposition. 

YOUR PROGRAMS APPEARING IN THIS PERIODICAL AT ONCE ASSOCIATE 
YOU WITH THE MUSICAL ACTIVITIES OF AMERICA. 

Write for further particulars. Sample copies of any issue 50 Cents, postpaid. 

THE CONCERT-PROGRAM EXCHANGE 

Bear Building Breitkopf & Hartel 22-24 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
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Favorite Songs of Famous Singers 


In these beautifully printed books the art of the printer and the book-binder is 
rivaled only by the art of the composers and of the famous singers themselves 


By GERALDINE FARRAR 


This gifted singer shows 

n*- • a try - her musical training by 

My favorite Songs the preponderance of 

German songs in the col- 

By GERALDINE FARRAR lectio " she has brought 

together. 1 he various 

, r . T T . . numbers have been 

High Voice Low Voice sought out with indefati- 

gable zeal, largely from 
treasures of song buried 

or neglected in the works of great writers, and are therefore, in many ways, new to 
the average teacher or singer. Songs from other lands, such as Russia and Scandinavia 
are also included. The book contains a biographical sketch, portraits, and a striking 
portrait on the cameo plate paper cover, in the engraver’s best art. 


High Voice 


Low Voice 


The great singer here 

•**- r* •. t~v to ^ gathers together her 

My ravonte French Songs favorites among French 

songs — mostly modern, 

By EMMA CALVE some operatic, and a few 

of the ultra-modern 

_ , T « tt it • T it • school. To these she adds 

Books I and II High Voice Low Voice a few “Songs my Grand- 

mother Sang,” making 

a truly unique and dis- 
tinguished collection. Complete with biographical sketch with portraits and an 
introduction from Mme. Calve’s pen. 


By JULIA CULP 

Books I and II High Voice 


Low Voice 


The favorite songs of this 

m r f-y . . cy „ highly praised Lieder- 

My Favorite Songs singer are drawn from 

the music of piany lands, 

By JULIA CULP from her na A tive Holland 

v to our own America, and 

including France, Ger- 

Books I and II High Voice Low Voice man y ( inland, etc ’ This 

collection is made up of 
such numbers as have 

won Mme. Culp’s affection as well as proved their acceptability to her enthusiastic audi- 
ences, and the volume is of extraordinary interest. A charming introduction from 
the singer’s own pen and portraits enrich the book. 

" As an interpreter of Ger- 

man lyric art, Miss Ger- 
hardt has few rivals. 

My Favorite German Songs g F ™ ^ EfiSS 

the most effective and 

By ELENA GERHARDT successful numbers to 

make up this desirable 
volume, which contains 

High Voice Low Voice an autobiographical 

sketch in German, and 
English, and portraits. 


My Favorite German Songs 


By ELENA GERHARDT 


High Voice 


Low Voice 


Price, each volume, $1.00 postpaid 

Please indicate voice desired when ordering 

OLIVER DITSON CO., 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York City 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PIANO 

BAINBRIDGE CRIST retrospections 

A Suite of 5 Original Compositions 

No. 1. The Old Spinet No. 2. An Old Print No. 3. Child Faces No. 4. Intimity 

No. 5. Reverie 

Five charming numbers of medium difficulty; singularly pleasing and imbued with melodic 
spirit and individual character. 

Price, $1.00 Net 

BAINBRIDGE CRIST Egyptian impressions 

Piano Suite 

No. 1 . Caravan No. 2. To a Mummy No. 3. Katebet No. 4. A Desert Song 

Price .75 Net 

The four numbers comprised in this suite offer characteristic music of a high order and contain 
many elements which will help them to popularity. 

LEO ORNSTEIN NINE MINIATURES 

No. 1. Berceuse No. 2. Mazurka No. 3. Romance 

No. 4. Humoresque No. 5. M£lancolie No. 6. Danse Fantastique 

No. 7. Gavotte No. 8. Valse No. 9. Danse Burlesque 

A set of enhancing short piano solo numbers, ravishing in point of tonal delicacy and charm. 
Unlike his other works, these Miniatures are of exquisite pattern and their general attractive character 
gives evidence of Ornstein’s undeniable melodic gifts. The numbers are all unusually interesting and 
not difficult. 

Price $1.25 Net 

VOCAL 

OUT OF THE EAST 

A Song Cycle By 

WILLIAM LESTER 

No. 1. Persian Love Song No. 2. Serenade in a Garden 

No. 3. Jasmines of Kairowan No. 4. The Death of the Nightingale 

No. 5. In Paradise by Allah’s Throne 
For High and Low Voice 

The poems are by F\ H. Martens. Words and music are admirably blended, producing an exquisite 
work of art which fairiy exhales the very odor of the Orient. 

Price $1.25 Net 

LOVE IN SPRING 

A Cycle of Three Songs for high voice by 

MAX HEINRICH 

No. 1. The First Green Sprays (Schon keimt’s und griint’s) .50r 

No. 2. Brush from Thy Brow (Scheuch von der Stirn) .60 

No. 3. And though We Must Be Parted (Und miissen wir auch scheiden) .75 
Only a composer possessing the consummate mastery of the Vocal Art like Max Heinrich could 
produce songs of such exquisite charm and finish of every detail. 
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VIOLIN 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 

TWELVE IMPRESSIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
played and featured by 
FRITZ KREISLER 


No. 1. Larghetto Lamentoso net .50 No. 8. Valse net .75 

No. 2 Legend e net .5 0 No. 9. Valse Macabre net .50 

No. 10. Viennese (Wienerisch) net .75 

(The balance of the numbers are in press.) 

These Compositions may justly be claimed the most important novelties of the year. 

They are unusual in character, poetic in design, and imbued with glowing inventive originality. 
All the Violin parts aie published under the editorial supervision of Fritz Kreisler, enabling an 
intimate insight into his own interpretation of these solos. 

PART FT^FFTFR cooper XTFWVDRF 3so bo ylston st., boston 

GHIUj 1 iOCrULiV SQUARE IN U, VV I WiVPv 3g7 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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OLD cA ND cTWODERN 
RASTER VIOLINS 

OLD MASTERS 

The collector, dilettante, virtuoso, teacher, student — and also the 
person who would endow a college or institution with a particularly 
fine specimen — will all find the Gemtinder Catalogue of Old Violins 
of particular interest. 

The prices range from below $50.00 for a finely made, well played-in 
violin — as opposed to the kind that are “played out” — on up into the 
thousands for specimens of great rarity and tonal-beauty. 

Ask for catalogue No. 3. If you will state your desires clearly, 
we will be happy to go to any length to assure you complete satisfaction, 
no matter at what distance you may reside from New York. 


MODERN MASTERS 

Those whose means limit them to hundreds rather than thousands 
of dollars, and also those who, having tested both, are assured that 
the Modern Master Violin is the peer of the Old Master Violin, will 
find their tonal-ideal as well as price-satisfaction in the catalogue of 
“Gemiinder Art” Violins. The greater virtuosi of the world have 
appraised “Gemiinder Art” Violins tonally, and these appraisals are 
printed in this catalogue. And they show clearly that for modern 
halls of even largest size, the Modern Master “Gemiinder Art” Violins 
have sufficient power, and to spare, while being sufficiently “sweet” and 
mellow even in their first year to vie with Old Master Violins of great 
age and fabulous price. Send for Catalogue No. 2. 


COMMERCIAL GRADES 

Catalogue No. 1 and Miscellaneous Folders are of interest to 
teachers, heads of institutional music schools and the like, and depict 
instruments and outfits at $10.00 upwards. 

Strings, trimmings, cases, and incidentals of every variety in all 
grades, from the artist’s favorite quality brands to the most moderate 
priced. 

Any one or all of these catalogues mailed postpaid on request. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 

141 West 42nd Street, New York 

Opposite Knickerbocker Hotel 

Publishers of The Violin World, a monthly, 75c. per year. 

Sample copy 10c. 
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NEW SONGS 

SECULAR 


The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies. Dramatic Accom- 
paniment by Harvey Worthington Loomis 

A Woman’s Last Word Rudolph Ganz 

Cradle Song Rudolph Ganz 

Serene Night ( Noche Serena). From Folk Songs of 

Mexico Eleanor Hague 

Go Ask of the High Stars Gleaming ( Preguntale a 

las Estrellas). From Folk Songs of Mexico Eleanor Hague 

Six Russian Songs. One Volume. Price $1.00 

No. 1 My lips are seal’d Bleichman 

2 My Field Sokolov 

3 Don Juan’s Serenade Korganov 

4 Thou’rt like the dawn Vrangel 

5 A Hebrew Melody Korganov 

6 The Little Bells Steiberg 

Nora M’ Shane F. Wilson Parish 

Song of the Soldiers F. Wilson Parish 

Moon of Love. Vocal Waltz (Orchestrated) Dwight Fiske 

Fulfillment Anna P. Risher 

The Swallows Alexander Hull 

Villanelle (Lullaby) Mary de Montfitchet 

Sonny. In B[> and C H. E. Crimp 

Lightheart Lane Percy Bowie 

Secret of my Heart. A? and C Percy E. Fletcher 

SACRED 

The Lord is my Shepherd (Duet) Lewis M. Isaacs 

Suffer the Little Children Theo. Heinroth, Jr. 

Out of the Deep J. Christopher Marks 

God is my Strong Salvation E. Lang 

O Perfect Love Angelo M. Read 

The Soul at Heaven’s Gate H. Reimann 

Offering Edw. F. Laubin 

The Virgin’s Lullaby J. S. Matthews 

Give Ear, O Shepherd of Israel J. P. Ludebuehl 

My Faithful Shepherd Clifford Demarest 

PRICE, EACH 60 CENTS 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 
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HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH 





New Issues of Interest to the 

CHOIRLEADERj 


CHURCH SOLOIST 


ANTHEMS 


Lucien G. Chaffin. Benediction 

A short Hymn Anthem for Quartet or Chorus with Bass Solo 

Clifford Demarest. I will extol Thee, O Lord 
Anthem for Tenor Solo and Chorus. 

Philip James. I am the Vine, Ye are the Branches 

Anthem for Chorus with Soprano and Tenor Soli and Organ Accompaniment. 

Le Roy M. Rile. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 

An effective evening service for full Chorus. 

Le Roy M. Rile. Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes 
Anthem for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 

James H. Rogers. All Thy Works praise Thee 
A short Anthem for Quartet or Chorus. 

James H. Rogers. I will greatly rejoice 

A short Anthem for Bass Solo and Chorus or Quartet. 

James H. Rogers. Ponder Thy words, O Lord 
A short Anthem for Quartet or Chorus. 

James H. Rogers. The Path of the Just 

A short Anthem for Quartet or Chorus. 

Patty Stair. Now the day is over 

Hymn Anthem for Women’s or Children’s Voices, a cappella. 

SACRED SONGS 

Gottfried H. Federlein. The City of our God 

High Voice, Db (E-A). Low Voice, Bb (Bb-F) 

Reynaldo Hahn (O’Hare.) For Thee my Soul ever longeth 
High Voice, E (C#-G). Low Voice, D (B-F) 

F. Flaxington Harker. Blest are the pure in heart 

High Voice, F (E-A). Low Voice, Db (C-F) 

Florence Turner-Maley. In a Garden Wild 

High Voice, Eb (Eb-G). Low Voice, C (C-E) 

G. Marschal-Loepke. Peace Triumphal 

High Voice, Db (F-Bb). Low Voice, Bb (D-G) 

Eduardo Marzo. I do not ask O Lord 

High Voice, G (D-G). Low Voice, D (A-D) 

John Prindle Scott. The Voice in the Wilderness 

High Voice, Ab (Eb-Ab). Low Voice, F (C-F 

Franz Schubert (O’Hare) My Shepherd Thou 

High Voice, Eb (F-Ab). Low Voice, C (D-F) 

SACRED DUET 

Robert Samuel Flagler. Jesus the very thought of Thee 
Duet for Soprano and Tenor 

FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES 


net .10 



Send for our Thematic Catalogue of Songs 

HUNTZINGER <®, DILWORTH 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THEO. PRESSER COMPANY 





The Great Grove Dictionary 
The Keystone of Every Musical Library 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

Five Large Volumes Bound in Red Cloth and Gold 

Price, $25.00 

See these splendid musical books in your own home. What 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is to General Information the 
Grove Dictionary is to Music. There is no better Musical 
Reference Library at any price in any language. Unabridged 
in any way. 

This is the latest revised and enlarged edition of Sir George 
Grove’s masterpiece of musical scholarship. There are 4,000 
pages and over 5,000,000 words from great authorities upon all 
phases of musical learning. The books are liberally illustrated 
with cuts, half-tones and notation examples. Thousands of 
subjects are discussed: Biography, History, Musical Science, 

Theory, Musical Industries, Instrumentation, ^Esthetics, Musical 
Terms, etc., etc. The work is the most notable musical com- 
pendium in any language. 

Now issued in America exclusively by Theo. Presser Co. 

Because of the Immense Edition, American Music Lovers, 
Teachers and Students can now get these Books 
for Special Price, $15.00 Cash or Monthly 
Payments. Write for Terms. 


THEO. PRESSER COMPANY 

Publishers of Sheet Music and Music Books 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43d St. 





SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 


MUSICAL CLASSICS 
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COMPREHENSIVE 

Its marvellous scope has created for Schirmer’s Library a universal demand. 
As the edition stands today it represents the best of the entire literature of 
classical music for the voice, piano, and violin. In it the teacher will find valuable 
pedagogical material, in many instances not available in any other form. The 
abundance of recreational material includes Selections from the Operas, “Albums” 
containing the works of individual composers, also miscellaneous collections of 
various composers, especially as illustrating some single school or nation. In 
the twenty-five years of its existence Schirmer’s Library has expanded to over 
twelve hundred volumes but others are constantly being added to still further 
augment its interest and usefulness. 

AUTHORITATIVE = 

Accuracy in editing is the fundamental feature of Schirmer’s Library. The 
accrued knowledge and experience of years are continually drawn upon for its 
greater perfection in regard to phrasing, fingering, etc. Indeed, the editorial 
roster of Schirmer's Library is one of rare distinction, including only those amply 
qualified to preserve the gifts of genius in fullest measure. 

ZZ PROGRESSIVE ~ 

Schirmer’s Library has always been identified with the best in engraving, printing, 
and binding. In line with this attention to mechanical perfection the pub- 
lishers of Schirmer’s Library were the first in the field to appreciate the advan- 
tage of the new Offset Process as applied to music printing. This method 
permits the use of a dull finish paper so desirable from both an artistic and 
physical point of view. The eye-strain caused by the glare from shiny paper 
is quite done away with. As rapidly as possible the entire Library is being 
brought out in this improved fashion. 


INEXPENSIVE 


Adhering to the original purpose of furnishing the best inexpensive edition of 
the musical classics, the popular prices as first established have been maintained 
even in instances where the publishing cost has been greatly increased. 


With a few exceptions the volumes are of uniform size, 9x12 inches. Many 
are to be had in handsome cloth bindings. Fine leather bindings to order. 

Send for Catalogue 

— G. SCHIRMER (INC.) NEW YORK — 
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Just Published 


KEYBOARD HARMONY 
and TRANSPOSITION 

By 

ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 

an original, vital, inspiring method of teaching harmony founded on the principle: 

TO EXPERIENCE IS TO KNOW 

This new presentment of Classic Harmony answers the long, insistent, urgent demand of all edu- 
cators for a means of incorporating a living, working knowledge of Harmony into the daily music 
experience of the pupil. 

This Empirical Harmony is the exact antithesis of the outworn Theoretical Harmony. Know- 
ledge of chords involves Constructive work in chords based upon classic example. Each volume estab- 
lishes understanding thru explanations that are 

PRAGMATIC IN THEIR PRACTICALITY 

CRYSTALLINE IN THEIR CLEARNESS 

ALL-ENCOMPASSING IN THEIR SCOPE 
Preliminary Studies in Keyboard Harmony and Transposition $.40 

For the Earliest Grades (No previous knowledge necessary) 

A simple ingenious explanation of degrees, intervals, major and minor scales, elements of fundamental 
harmony and transposition based on key consciousness with reference to Preparing the pupi for the 
more serious study of harmony. 

Keyboard Harmony and Transposition. Volume I $.40 

Vo!. I includes Principal Triads, Principal Dissonant Chords, Secondary Triads, Passing Notes. 

The work in this volume aims to secure ease and familiarity in all keys, direct relationship of harmonic 
knowledge to music — involving analysis — and furnishes practical cadence drill, and many clever suggestive 
teaching devices. 

Keyboard Harmony and Transposition. Volume II $.4) 

Vol. II treats of Suspensions, Anticipations, Modulation, Altered Chords, Organ Point. 

Volume II offers clear succinct explanations of many of the harmonic problems which usually remain 
hazy and unsolved in the ordinary music experience. 

_ Subjected to the drill in this volume these difficulties give way to a disciplined, growing scholarship 
designed to pave the way to original modulation. 

These books are equally well adapted to class or private lessons — piano and organ. 

A RIGHT START MEANS A GOOD FINISH 

This involves striking just the correct balance between the old which has staying power and the 
new which has inciting force. 

We believe that these very qualities are to be found in the material for beginners listed below. 

The Very First Lessons at the Piano. By Mrs. Crosby Adams $.75 

Little melodies with and without words — preparatory to the Graded Studies — designed to interest 
the little beginner, and awaken eye, ear and mind to a right and musicianly perception of the elements 
of music. 

Graded Studies for the Piano. Compiled by Mrs. Crosby Adams. Grades I-V in 
seven volumes each $1.00 

A COMPLETE THESAURUS OF TEACHING MATERIAL 

A collection rich in variety of material and teaching suggestiveness. Comprising everything neces- 
sary to a many-sided music development. It is unusual to find in such compact convenient form technical 
exercises, chord studies, etudes, duets, song accompaniments, and recreation pieces in addition to study 
hints, pedal directions and lists of supplementary pieces. 

Piano Technic for Children. By Lulia Lois Caruthers $2.00 

A series of finger plays combining Mother Goose rhymes and rhythmic drills that make an interesting 
appeal to the child imagination and at the same time give the necessary technical drill essential to ultimate 
artistic playing. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 

A new number of the “Study-Service Sheet” is just out. Send in your name and become 
a regular recipient. Mailed Free. 
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Interesting Compositions by 

FRANCIS HENDRIKS 

Mr. Hendriks studied four years with a pupil 
of Leschetizky, and later spent eight years in 
Europe, five years of this time with Leopold 
Godowsky in Berlin, and Hugo Kaun with whom 
he studied theory, orchestration, etc. 

Piano Cycle (Price $1.00) 
FOUR DANCES ESTHETIQUES 

1. Tristesse de la Lune. (Sadness of 
the Moon) 

2. Parfum Exotique. (Exotic Fragrance) 

3. Le Destin. (Fate) 

4. Rayons de Soleil. (Sunbeams) 

Not published separately 

“They are interesting and very effective compositions .” — Rudolph 
Ganz. 

“They are splendid for purposes of artistic phrasing and tone 
production .” — Music News. 

“Thoroughly pianistic in style, poetic in thought, and harmonic 
in color .” — The Musician. 



Piano Compositions 


CAPRICE, Op. 34, No. 2 
OCTAVE ETUDE IN F. 
VALSE ARABESQUE. 


Violin and Piano 


PRELUDE IN A MAJOR. 


WHITESMITH 

MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 

BOSTON: 62 and 64 Stanhope Street 

NEW YORK: 13 East 17th Street CHICAGO: 316 So. Wabash Avenue 
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OF STRENGTH, BEAUTY 
AND SATISFACTION IN MUSIC 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS 1 

A S an evolution-document the modern art of music is one of 
the most creditable (and significant) productions of the 
“ mind of man. Its material, tone (purified sound), has been 
evolved expressly for the purposes of this art, and for no other 
use whatever. Its forms, or principles of organization, wherein 
they are not purely rhythmic and thus derived from the dance, 
rest ultimately upon principles of unity derived from the inner 
organization of tone itself, wherein nature gave us ready made 
that first step in harmony, the common chord. The musical sense, 
to which this art addresses itself, is also a highly specialized and 
cultivated form of hearing and remembering, and the vast output 
of compositions in the higher forms illustrates the power with 
which this acquired means of expression has taken hold of man’s 
imagination. Moreover, the art-products of music cover a wider 
range and a greater variety of individuality than is to be found 
in the products of any other art whatever, a circumstance itself 
capable of explanation, as we will see. Moreover, the future is 
rich with promise for this art, since as long as man hears and 
imagines, the gifted ones will create in every generation ever new 
products, phrased according to the inner consciousness of that 
generation, and at times of the race itself. Thus the art has 
wide ranges, and far-reaching relations. 

The popular analysis of music into three co-operative ele- 
ments of Rhythm, Melody and Harmony, is of use from certain 

x This essay was left by Mr. Mathews at his death in 1912. Mrs. Blanche Dingley 
Mathews, the widow of the distinguished author and editor of “Music,” suggested 
publication in "The Musical Quarterly.” The suggestion was accepted as a matter of 
course. — Ed. 
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standpoints; nevertheless it is not radical. Rhythm, while en- 
joying in music a complication and extension far surpassing its 
action in any other art, nevertheless remains of the same essential 
quality as in the dance and verse; a matter of number, accent 
and proportion. Eliminating Rhythm, Melody and Harmony 
remain as principles of tonal organization, peculiarly musical. 
That is to say, the Melodic and Harmonic tonal movement is 
the central thing in music; the one thing which music has which 
all the not-musics do without. 


II. 

All the fine music we hear pleases us first of all as a sensation 
of ear. The entire art of music has grown up from the root of 
the natural pleasure of the ear in tone. Tone might be character- 
ized as an audible crystal of sound; a sound which, in place of 
containing conflicting vibrations, consists exclusively of vibrations 
related in definite proportions to each other, as in the case of 
molecules aggregating themselves into the forms we know as 
crystals. Out of this germ, actual pleasure in the sensation of 
pure sound, all music has taken its origin. The first tone (may 
have been) a twanging bowstring; and presently they had dis- 
covered other sounds of like quality, and thus some kind of stringed 
instrument was evolved, affording two or more degrees of pitch, 
which the untutored musician alternated and played changes 
upon, in a rude rhythm. This went on for an unknown time 
during which probably no rational melody or tonal unity was 
discovered. All the music was arbitrary, tentative — a seeking 
after something to satisfy the latent art-sense of man. Pleasure 
of ear is still a powerful force and attraction in music, increased 
beyond its early strength by as much as the variety of tones and 
tone-combinations has been increased in the evolution. 

Now the act of hearing ceases when the incitation stops, 
i. e.y as soon as the vibration ceases. But in this minute fragment 
of time the ear manages to report many things concerning its 
sensations. 

The number and variety of chords in modern music is very 
great and each one of them has to the ear its own acoustical 
quality, according to the combinations of vibrations which make 
it up. While the simpler chords in music are all individually 
much alike, and are soon disposed of, the number of complicated 
chords is constantly increasing; whereby the variety of individual 
ear-tastes in chords is greatly augmented and the exercises of 
ear, if not its pleasures, are greatly increased above the range of 
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sensation which existed in Mozart’s time or that of Bach. The 
musician knows instantly every individual chord as it falls upon 
the ear, just as the listener recognizes every word in a spoken 
discourse in a language which he speaks. 

In the higher forms of music the variety and range of tone- 
color is also continually tending to augment, which again affords 
the ear a greater range of incitation. And each act of this kind 
of sensation ceases the moment the vibration ceases. 

Music, however, requires something more than ear; it may 
be ever so agreeable a sensation, but it begins to be music, in 
an art-sense, only when the mind takes it up and finds Idea in it. 
Every single chord or tone of melody has in it the acoustical 
quality which the ear takes up ; but it also has in it other qualities, 
which the mind adds to these reports of sensation; namely, the 
qualities of connection and dependence. The ear knows nothing 
of connection and dependence; it knows sensations, pure and 
simple. The moment the listener recognizes connection and 
dependence, his mind is working; subconsciously, it may be, 
but working nevertheless. It is a question of memory and ex- 
pectation. The mind keeps tab on the series of sense-acts, and 
adds to each one its own due of memory and expectation. For 
example, suppose a melody, like “Home, Sweet Home,” the sol-fa 
running (ignore rhythm) Do-mi-fa-soh-me , etc. Now the tones 
individually are more or less agreeable to the ear according as 
they lie withing an easy vocal range, which in this instance they 
all do. And there is no more innate authority in the pitch desig- 
nated above as Do than in either of the others. Nevertheless, 
the ear accepts it as the starting point, and refers the next tone 
Mi to the Do as bass; Fa moves out of the sphere of influence 
of Do, or crosses its territory, but with the Soh we are again 
resting upon Do. And so on of all the remainder of the melody, 
other tones coming in as resting points, especially Soh itself and 
Fa, the other two principal points of repose in the major key. 
The same thing takes place in all melody. Every tone has in 
it first of all its own sound; then, second, this that the mind adds 
to the acoustical effect, the mental quality of “place in key,” 
as belonging to either of the primitive spheres of influence in 
the folks-tone or keys. And this goes on all through. 

There is another element in melody, two of them in fact. 
First, an element corresponding to that which in a sentence we 
designate as subject or predicate. A phrase in music is much 
the same as in speech, either something which we will speak of 
later, or something we speak concerning a subject previously 
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stated. The subject element in melody is the tendency away from 
the tonic, or remaining upon tonic without having been away 
from it, as happens often in Beethoven. A predicate is a phrase 
which tends back to the tonic, after something has happened 
away from the tonic. But always, you observe, a mental addition 
to what the ear hears, due to memory or longer retention of the 
sense-impression in the mind; and an expectation of what is 
likely or necessary to follow. This is one element in melody. 

The other element in melody which the mind adds to what 
the ear hears, is that of rhythm and the rhythmic balance of 
phrases. Now rhythm is a quality which is much mentioned, 
but little understood. It is not, as our elementary books tell 
us, a matter of long and short; but simply a matter of fluctuations 
occurring symmetrically. These fluctuations in music are those 
of measure accent, and those of phrases or accent groups; and 
when the first phrase of melody is completed, it is like the first 
line of a poem, — a pattern has been set for the lines and meters 
to follow. Recognition of such patterns and satisfaction in their 
symmetrical completion are effects which the mind adds to what 
the ear hears, and are important parts of our enjoyment in melody. 
One of the difficulties which the early music of Richard Wagner 
encountered, arose from his choosing to ignore the conventional 
expectations of metrical symmetries in his melody, and of carrying 
it out upon a more purely tonal logic, according to the innate 
sense of the poem. It took time for the ears to find out that here 
also was new satisfaction, more s musical if less obvious. 

Of chords as we hear them, the mental additions are vastly 
more important than in single tones. The variety of relations 
in chords is much greater, because in chords of three tones there 
are some eight or ten elements of possible permutations; and of 
chords of four tones many more; and each one has its own in- 
dividual taste to the ear, and each new relation to the key has 
a different taste to the mind, a change just as noticeable as that 
arising in words considered as subjects or objects, words of action 
or of passivity; then there is greater variety of new relations 
which do not enter into the mere sensation, individually con- 
sidered, at all; but are nevertheless put there by the mind, and 
form an important part of the resources of musical expression. 
One writer, Julius Klauser, goes so far as to claim that only 
a small fraction of the harmonic possibilities of music have as 
yet been employed by composers, and that in this department 
vast opportunities lie open to us, (but this was before Richard 
Strauss) . 
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The development of musical sense to appreciate the remote 
relations of connection and dependence involved in such music 
as that of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, not to mention later 
great masters, is a process involving much time and intelligent 
direction as well as inherited aptitude and a good environment. 
And at this point our musical education is still remiss. 

III. 

In all our music, over and above its quality as a series of 
ear-sensations, and its cognition as such and such purely tonal 
relations and dependencies, with other qualities of purely tonal 
beauty, as yet not definable, there lies yet a third element constantly 
growing in popular estimation, so much so that many suppose 
it to be the key to the entire art of music itself. This element 
consists in the impression of human feeling as depicted by the 
music. If a hundred fairly well cultivated persons were to be 
asked what in their opinion is the ground object of music, they 
would by a large majority reply that the primary object of music 
is to represent human feeling. 

Herbert Spencer took this ground and argued from it that 
music had come up by the way of emotional speech. The myth 
that music represents feeling is natural enough. It belongs to 
the class of myths which explain nature. A series of tones in 
rhythm betokens an intelligent personal author, just as truly as 
Paley’s watch found by the savage on the seashore. Tones in 
rhythmic arrangement do not arise impersonally; tone itself does 
not sound impersonally, excepting a few make-believes in the 
natural singing of a fast-running machine and the machine itself 
is of personal origin. But Spencer, if he had lived a little later, 
might have chosen to derive music from the singing of the earlier 
electric motors, which ran down gradually in pitch until the 
machine came to rest. Spencer would have obtained the musical 
scale by subdividing this descending slide of pitch. It is in- 
sufficient. It asks too much. It demands ear competence before 
there has been any ear-experience. Now, we know that they 
began education in the perception of pitch and the study of its 
degrees many thousand years ago, thousands of years before the 
great pyramid; because we find at that time instruments so advanced 
as to have required very long evolutions for coming upon them, 
unless we go further with myth and suppose them handed down 
out of heaven. 

Any person who finds comfort in believing that the ultimate 
rationale of music is the expression of human feeling, is at liberty 
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to believe it. Nobody can authoritatively contradict him. It may 
be. But when he says that the development has followed this 
road, then the facts have to be reckoned with; which show 
that pleasure in sensation and pleasure in tone relation as such, 
“musical pleasures” pure and simple, have determined all the 
advances in music down to the point where we are. It is admitted 
that during the three centuries of opera great progress has been 
made in finding ways of a more graphic correspondence of the 
music with the dramatic moment to which it is set. But this is 
because in the drama all varieties of human feeling are eventually 
appealed to, and in following these appeals music has advanced 
to certain resources of sympathy with such feelings. Some of 
these are innate, as when minor effects accompany grief, and so 
on; and some of them are conventional, like Monteverdi’s tremolo 
on a diminished chord while suspense lasts until it is known 
whether the unknown duellist is living or dead. 

Nevertheless, Bach began to write after a full century of 
this chapter in evolution, which itself started with the perfectly 
well understood fact in Palestrina’s time, that music could corre- 
spond remarkably to human feeling, which Palestrina tried to 
make it do in the solemn moments of the mass. Now Bach, 
while one of the most emotional of men, nevertheless wrote al- 
ways music; the emotion which it had behind it sometimes flowed in 
from the text, and sometimes was the unconscious color of his 
own mood at the moment. Hence, while the feeling led him to 
interest himself in one motive rather than another, his musical 
logic led him to develop each motive according to its inmost 
musical nature, so that whatever of emotionality there is to be 
found in the product was more unconscious and unsought than 
otherwise. What Bach busied himself with was Music, as such; 
and rational music as such. Every piece of his is an individuality, 
coherent, pronounced and complete; at least all his good ones 
since even Homer nodded. 

This idea of writing music for music’s own sake, was the 
standpoint of the composers during the century, including Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and the younger Beethoven. Gluck, the 
opera composer, stood out for poetic depiction; nevertheless in 
his best moments he also wrote music; and the music he wrote 
lasts while his description has long since passed into innocuous 
desuetude. 

In the next century the standpoint slightly changed; to the 
extent that while composers considered the music its own suffi- 
cient reason as music, they went farther and conceived that it 
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might be its own sufficient explanation. This Mendelssohn neatly 
suggested by his title of “Songs Without Words,” as if by close 
listening the words could be made out from the music. He was 
nearly right. Words? No! Not words; music has no words. 
But the moods, Yes! Certainly! And this is the standpoint of 
what we call the romantic epoch in the evolution of art-music. 

IV. 

Those who suppose that the so-called emotionality of music 
is due wholly or mainly to the over-worked imagination of biased 
listeners, fail to take into account the physical facts involved. 
Music moves upon the sensorium with many and powerful in- 
citations. Consider the merely physical impact of sound-vibra- 
tions in a modern orchestral composition, such as those of Tschai- 
kovsky, Wagner, or Berlioz. Is it supposed that one can fall 
under this intense bombardment of ear sensations and remain 
unaffected? Then, too, consider the acoustical tensions and 
contradictions which exist within the complicated chords, such 
as all the secondary sevenths, the suspensions and other forms of 
dissonance. That the careless listener does not feel them marks 
only his insensibility for the vibration incidents themselves, and 
the combination tones generated by the tones sounding together, 
are terribly appealing at times. And the ear certainly recognizes 
these things and passes them along as vibration incidents to the 
musical brain. Add to these the contradictions in rhythm which 
often intensify the great moments, and we have a variety of 
powerful physical incidents which might seem equal to burning 
up or blowing down the building itself, so powerful are they. 
That these should almost stun the hearer, is at times unavoidable. 

Moreover, we are made up of conventions and habits. In 
some way a peculiarly voiced chord gets itself associated with an 
idea, and straightway when we hear it again we think of the 
idea. Moreover, people are simply a kind of animals. The dog 
listening to a violin practice illustrates my point. Note his 
quiet as his master begins his ascending scale of slow notes, 
drawing the tone long and carefully. Five notes up, six notes, 
the dog remains quiet; the seventh appears to occasion disquiet, 
the eighth makes him anxious; the ninth makes him squirm, the 
tenth is beyond endurance. He sits up, opens his mouth and 
howls to his soul’s comfort. Evidently, he is giving what we call 
in music, “sympathetic resonation” to the tone which finally 
compelled him to break the silence. It was perhaps his own 
personal key note, and he simply had to give it vent. There is 
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many a woman in an intense concert who would herself sit up 
and howl when her note comes, did not convention stand in her 
way; convention, and her “adventitious” character. Our minds 
have their underground relations and the subconscious plays a 
great part in life. Much in life, and everything in art, for in 
art it is the thing 'we feel which satisfies us, long before we reach 
the thing we know. 

V. 

The myth of what is called program music is not an impos- 
sible conception. While music can never tell a story or describe 
anything, it is not impossible that a composer of unusual gifts 
and mighty sensitiveness might be so filled with a great story 
or character, that the music he writes in that mood will find 
answering chords in the especially congenial listeners; and that in 
extreme cases the same story or incident might be suggested to 
the hearer as his own unconscious myth from the awakening of 
the same deep springs of sensibility. 

It is no more impossible than that an iron diaphragm is 
able, in response to a quiet human speech, to transmit through a 
thousand miles of coarse iron wire electric fluctuations of such 
potency that another iron diaphragm at the other end not only 
takes up those electric fluctuations, but actually speaks the words 
and the voice into the ear of the distant listener. This is one of 
the simple facts of life, which is a greater miracle than any that 
magician ever pretended. Many a boy has wondered how God 
could know of His deeds; the farther we go the greater the wonder 
grows whether God is able to shut off the receiver when He needs 
a rest. 

Thus while the main thing in music is the music as music, a 
coherent and beautifully expressed discourse in tones; and the 
production of such discourse, a wholly sufficient reason for the 
composer and a satisfaction for the hearer; it remains true that 
human feeling is unquestionably a very important by-product in 
music. A by-product constantly growing greater as the resources 
of music are amplified and the capacity of listeners is increased 
by education and practice. 

We may even accept the dictum of Hegel that the ultimate 
destiny of art is to voice the entire subconscious soul of man. 
To utter all those aspirations, hopes, reveries, and contests which 
move and shake the soul, to the end that man may know himself. 
That eventually all the evil in man will find expression in art as 
well as his noblest and best moments. Or, like Schopenhauer, as 
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Wagner understood him, that music is a kind of somnambulist 
cry of the soul. 

Yet wherever we stop, the position of Hanslick is authoritative 
and demonstrable; that whatever there may be in music, be it 
much or little besides the music itself, that something can come 
to the listener in no other way than by hearing the music suffi- 
ciently. Whatever the music means is involved in its notes and 
what those notes imply. Therefore, to become wise in music, is 
to become a better hearer, a more competent hearer. And when 
we have thus heard and enjoyed it as music we are in nine cases 
out of ten as far along as the composer himself was in the moment 
of composition; since first, last and all the time the composer is 
busy in music. It is music he writes; it is music we should hear. 
And whatever over and above music we get is so much to our 
gain, provided we still keep in touch with the music. 

VI. 

On the whole it appears to me that the most satisfactory 
theory of the beautiful in music is that of Lotze, who in his 
“Geschichte der Esthetik in Deutschland” suggests three cate- 
gories : 

1. The pleasing in sensation (perception). 

2. The beautiful in contemplation. 

3. The beautiful in reflection. 

The first two of these categories may be taken to correspond 
with the first two kinds of satisfaction I have mentioned. The 
third includes all that stirring of imagination and sympathy 
which great art gives out to sympathetic souls. It is impossible 
to strictly define the limits of this variety of satisfaction, even 
in the one art of music. Not alone does the myth of human 
feeling spontaneously form itself as we listen to any great music, 
there is something more, an impression as if the music itself were 
a living creature, a disembodied personality, a floating over-soul 
of sound, flowing through us and strangely and deeply stirring us. 

The line of thought here traversed throws light upon a fact 
which many serious teachers of music have observed, but which 
as yet is unknown to our educated men; the fact, namely, that 
when music is studied seriously, in the spirit hereinbefore de- 
scribed, the student undergoes that maturing of mind which we 
recognize in education as growing strength and culture. I speak, 
naturally, not of the one-sided specialist who devotes prodigious 
hours to developing the different forms of what they call “technic”; 
but of that rational study of music, which reaches forward and 
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upwards so far beyond mere technic, and arrives so much better 
by mind and the open door of the soul than by practice. The 
explanation is that music, whether it be studied from a narrow 
and purely technical standpoint, or from this larger outlook of 
intelligent and sympathetic art-cognition, in both cases demands 
and necessitates the closest and most sensitive possible attention. 
Good luck takes a student but a very small way in the serious 
study of music. It takes mind. And the qualities of a really 
superior musical mind are in no respect below those of an accom- 
plished mind in other directions. Wherefore, it would perhaps 
be well if, in some good time coming, the mental values of musical 
discipline could be measured and estimated in school work. But 
such an advance will naturally follow some time later than the 
general recognition of the penetrating mental qualities which alone 
give rise to the higher forms of musical creation. Man, cultivated 
man, is after all the great singing bird of the universe. And he 
sings because he feels, he thinks, he imagines, and he soars. 

We may say definitely that the sensation of beauty ex- 
perienced from music may be of many degrees and of many kinds. 
The entire sensuous side of music is beautiful in its degree — beauty 
(at least delight) of sensation in pitch and quality, in symmetries 
of rhythm, and so on. When we advance beyond the mere 
sensation to the intellectual enjoyment of music as a coherent 
and inspiring discourse, the sense of beauty rises in proportion 
to the good fortune of the composer in carrying out the moods 
and musical ideas he had in mind, and producing in them unities 
at once witty and beautiful. 

There is in this part of music an exquisite fitness and adap- 
tation, which of course needs to be understood and felt musically, 
before it is appreciated; but given the “ears to hear,” it is beauty 
containing wonderfully varied sources of gratification. 

Strength in music lies mainly in the purely musical manage- 
ment of the ideas, the melody and above all the harmony. Here 
is where great writers are greatest. As for satisfaction in music, 
perhaps we can do no better than agree with the popular sense, 
that after all the highest satisfaction to be found in music is that 
of being stirred in our inmost feelings; but the music lover is thus 
stirred only when the harp is handled by a master hand, having no- 
bility and strength in his combinations, beauty in the melody and 
harmonies, and surrounding the whole that deeper sense of great 
art, which is so vastly greater than the greatest possible artifice. 
Beauty and purity cannot be separated; great art is pure art. 
And its limits are as yet beyond the ability of man to define. 



BRAHMS AND CLARA SCHUMANN 

By FERDINAND SCHUMANN. 1 


1894 

IK ~TOVEMBER 9. Brahms arrived here to-day from Vienna, 
/ V and is living with us. . . At dinner I saw him for the 
T first time in a long while — a corpulent little gentleman, 
with a full beard beginning to turn gray. The very odd mustache 
is fiery red on one side and gray on the other. His voice is un- 
usually high and clear and sounds as if it were cracked. Brahms 
sat opposite to grandmother and was very lively and witty. The 
conversation was quite animated. In the evening attended a 
Museumgesellschaft concert. In honor of Brahms, the pro- 
gramme consisted entirely of works by him: Tragic overture, 
Variations on a theme by Haydn, the Violin concerto, the Hun- 
garian dances arranged for violin and piano, and the C minor 
symphony. 

G. F. Kogel conducted, Joachim was the soloist, and James 
Kwast was at the piano. Brahms sat in the front row with 
grandmother. She made an exception to her rule of not attend- 
ing concerts, for she has become hard of hearing — cannot hear 
a tone, not even orchestral music, except forte passages. Be- 
sides, like grandfather before his end, she suffers from deceptive 
hearing, so that she imagines that she is continually hearing 
single tones and false harmonies. After Joachim had been ap- 
plauded at the conclusion of the concerto, he left the platform 
and, pointing to Brahms, begged him to arise and thank the 
audience. Brahms turned to the public and there came a hurri- 
cane of applause, thunderous bravos and cheers. The orchestra 
played a fanfare. After the symphony Brahms stepped up to 
the platform, and again received an ovation. 

November 10. Grandmother rode with me this morning to 
the house of Ladenburg, the banker, where the Joachim Quartet, 
just arrived from Berlin, rehearsed for the matinee which it will 

1 These extracts are from a diary kept by the grandson of Robert and Clara 
Schumann, who dwelt with the latter in Frankfort. They date back to the years 
1894 to 1896. Whenever Brahms visited Frankfort he was the guest of his oldest 
friend, the great pianist Clara Schumann. The extracts first appeared in the “Neue 
Zeitschrift fUr Musik,” 1915, and are printed by permission. — Tr. 
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give to-morrow. Otherwise, only Ladenburg’s family were present. 
Brahms’s B major quartet (Op. 67) was performed. The Master 
sat on a sofa smoking a cigar and was in a very good mood. At 
the close he applauded and exclaimed softly: “Bravo, bravo!” 
We followed the performance with the score. In the evening 
Brahms brought Herr Miihlfeld 1 to supper, the artist having just 
come from Meiningen. For the first time we heard the newly- 
composed clarinet sonata. Brahms was at the piano, grandmother 
at his right turning over the leaves. At the end of each move- 
ment she expressed her delight; Brahms would then ask: “Shall 
we go on?” and, observing her pleased nod, continued to play. . . 

November 11. At eleven, matinee of the Joachim quartet in 
the small hall of the Saalbau concert-hall. Programme: Mozart, 
quartet G major (Kochel, 387); Brahms, B major; Beethoven, 
A minor (Op. 132). 

Brahms was present; there was much applause. For dinner 
Brahms and the Quartet were at Ladenburg’s. In the evening 
the two clarinet sonatas were again performed at our house: 
Brahms and Miihlfeld. Ludwig Rottenberg, the conductor of the 
opera orchestra, was present. He came from Vienna, and enjoys 
Brahms’s particular esteem. A brother of Miihlfeld’s, oboist and 
Musikdirektor in Wiesbaden, was also present. After the first 
sonata, Joachim came in. 

When playing, Brahms utters very peculiar sounds — one 
might call them a sort of gasping, grumble or snoring. After the 
first sonata Mtihlfeld’s brother addressed various compliments to 
the Master, who, pacing up and down the room, paid no attention 
to him. He would glance at him for some moments, turn his 
back and keep on walking and smoking. . . After supper, punch 
in the salon. Brahms remarked of the clarinet that its tone was 
much more adapted to the piano than string instruments. The 
tone-character of the latter was quite different. The clarinet, as 
a solo instrument as well as in chamber music, should be more 
cultivated than it had been. 

The most wonderful thing about Brahms is his peculiarly 
blue eyes. He wears his hair rather low over the back of the 
coat collar, closely cut on each side. Occasionally he wears a 
pince-nez. At nine in the morning he takes breakfast with us. 
Later on I hear, much to my surprise, that as early as seven he 
is at work in his room, so that the breakfast with us is practically 
a second meal. 


2 The celebrated clarinetist of the Meiningen Orchestra. 
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In the evening we all visited my uncle, Louis Sommerhoff, 
grandmother’s son-in-law. The company assembled in honor of 
Brahms. . . It includes the Joachim Quartet, Ladenburg and 
Herr Bertuch, the translator of Frederic Mistral’s Mireio. The 
clarinet trio, by Mozart, with grandmother at the piano, and 
Joachim playing the viola. 

November 13. At one o’clock grandmother and Miihlfeld 
played grandfather’s “Phantasiestiicke,” Op. 73. Earlier in the 
day, while walking with her, she expressed to me her pleasure 
at being able to play with this excellent artist, and called my 
attention to the fact that in those pieces the violin was no ade- 
quate substitute for the clarinet. Had grandfather had the 
opportunity to hear them with a clarinet they would have made 
an entirely different impression upon him, for, as so often happens, 
a violin was used because it was difficult to obtain a wind player. 

At dinner Brahms and Miihlfeld were again the guests. The 
subject of conversation is Joachim, who had departed for Winter- 
thur where he was to play in Ernst Radeke’s Society. Brahms 
admires Joachim’s endurance. On his travels, he said, Joachim’s 
capacity for sleeping was enviable, but he was a poor shat player. 
We then talk about Hans von Biilow, whose conducting at con- 
certs from memory Brahms did not “think astonishing; but that 
he also directed the rehearsals without notes was, in his opinion, 
a wonderful thing.” The scores Billow would practically commit 
to memory beforehand. (He had just died in Cairo.) 

In the evening a musical gathering at our home, also in honor 
of Brahms. I observe many gentlemen on the staff of the Hoch 
Conservatory: Ernst Engesser, Lazzaro Uzielli, Iwan Knorr, 
Hugo Heermann, Naret Koning, as well as my professor in 
musical theory, Anton Urspruch, of the Raff Conservatory. . . 
Gustav Erlanger, Johann Hegar, a son of the Zurich composer, 
who is studying in Frankfort with Hugo Becker. Most of the 
gentlemen were accompanied by their wives. Frau Julia Uzielli 
sang songs by Brahms; afterwards the two clarinet sonatas were 
played by Brahms and Miihlfeld, and grandfather’s clarinet 
pieces, with grandmother at the piano. The company was very 
animated, and my grandmother, in spite of her seventy-six years, 
did the honors. 

November 15. I hear that last night Brahms had expressed 
his opinion concerning the proposed monument to Biilow in 
Hamburg. He is opposed to it, in spite of his friendship for 
Biilow. He declined to contribute to the fund. He did not think 
a monument should be erected to the memory of a man, who had 
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left nothing behind [sic!], and who had created no new epoch in 
music. That it was not stinginess on his part was proved by his 
frequent and liberal contributions to funds for the benefit of 
orchestral players, etc. Blilow was an eminently gifted conductor, 
but that did not entitle him to a monument. 

1895. 

February 11. Brahms has just written from Leipzig. His 
letter reads: 

Dear Clara: 

To hear your dear Leipzig heartily praised must surely afford you 
a genuine gaudium. If you therefore let me describe my eight days 
there, you shall have that pleasure. It was really one of the most 
enjoyable concert adventures that I ever experienced. Everything was 
so successful that it becomes difficult to point out any of the details. 
First of all, the weather, which doesn’t often give us much satisfaction 
there, but which I enjoyed every day; then Herr Kraft (H6tel de 
Prusse) saw to it that I lived like a prince, and paid like an humble 
citizen. The one thing better than the other. Orchestra Quartet 
D ’Albert, Miihlfeld, the public, the management, then the Museum 
Klinger 1 and what not. That the whole thing impressed others as 
being fine you may infer from the facts that D’Albert received two 
hundred Marks more than usual, while I — who had expected only 
my travelling expenses — was presented with two thousand ! Besides 
which, the management gave a grand banquet to one hundred and 
sixty persons at my hotel. . . 

That the two piano concertos should have been given one after 
the other, you can hardly, or, at least, reluctantly imagine. But you 
would have endured it, for at the rehearsal as well as at the concert, 
everything went so smoothly as to seem a matter of course. At the 
concluding overture I waited in vain for some one to leave the hall. 
You will find the intermediate selections a cause for wonder. But 
these, too, were just right, because the singer (Erika Wedekind) was 
really a most charming young girl, who sang admirably. (Pupil of Frl. 
Orgeni, whom on this occasion I saw again.) 

This chatter of mine seems trifling in every way. But to do 
better is impossible, owing to the innumerable letters stacked up here. 
For you are only to take pleasure in your Leipzig and incidentally at 
the beautiful days it gave me. On the fourteenth there is to be a 
rehearsal of the clarinet quintet in Frankfort. Couldn’t that be done 
at your house, so that you could listen to it in perfect comfort? On 
the 15th, Mannheim; 16th, Frankfort; 17th, Riidesheim-Beckerath; and 
on the 18th may I again bid you farewell? 

Yours, with hearty greetings, Johannes. 

February 13. Brahms arrived to-day at half past twelve. 
He stayed to dinner, and related some interesting things. We 

i The sculptor of the famous Beethoven statue. 
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heard this remark by the Duke of Meiningen to Miihlfeld: “When 
you want leave of absence and Brahms is in question you can 
always leave Meiningen, without asking me.” This afternoon 
the clarinet quintet was to have been rehearsed at our house, 
for performance at Mannheim, not at Frankfort, the interpreters 
being the Heermann Quartet and Miihlfeld. At half past four 
the guests were all assembled : the Landgravine Anna von Hessen, 
Baroness Rothschild, and many others. But the Landgrave had 
not arrived, neither had Herr Miihlfeld. The latter was expected 
at the Hotel Continental, but on telephoning found he had not 
arrived in Frankfort. Instead of the quintet, the G minor piano 
quartet of Brahms was performed, with Brahms himself at the 
piano. After that Schumann’s F major trio was played. Grand- 
mother was at the piano, with Herr Heermann and Hugo Becker at 
the desks. The trio was selected at the particular wish of Brahms, 
who desired to hear it again. Unfortunately it could not be played 
to the end, for grandmother felt rather indisposed, and so the 
finale was omitted. At the trio Brahms sat apart from the per- 
formers and the listeners at the table in the dining room, from 
whence he heard it. Before it was finished Stockhausen came in 
and was cordially greeted by Brahms. The latter inquired re- 
garding the condition of little Julie Stockhausen, who is very ill, 
and has been in bed for three weeks. Stockhausen was very 
much depressed. He had but recently lost his elder daughter, and 
is moreover suffering from a serious weakness of the eyes which 
threatens total blindness. Johannes Hegar and Johannes Stock- 
hausen, youngest son of the singer, are god-sons of Brahms. 

In the evening I attended the concert at the Opera House. 
The first number on the programme was the F major symphony 
by Brahms. It being the anniversary of Richard Wagner’s 
death, Conductor Rottenberg wanted to give only Wagner, with 
one Beethoven number; but when he heard that Brahms was 
coming to Frankfort, he changed his plans. Brahms appeared 
after the symphony. Sitting quite alone in a first-tier box he 
heard Carl Halir perform the Beethoven violin concerto. Later 
on the “Faust” overture and that to the “Meister singer” were 
performed. Before the concert was over Brahms entered the 
manager’s box, where he stayed to the end. 

February li This morning at ten the quintet was rehearsed 
at Professor Hugo Heermann’s, Miihlfeld having arrived the 
night before. Grandmother took me along and we read the 
score. . . Brahms left with the others an hour later for Mann- 
heim. At dinner grandmother expressed herself most enthusias- 
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tically over the composition. Discussing different passages of 
the profound and grand work she frequently exclaimed: “If Papa 
(Schumann) could have lived to enjoy that! He would have been 
delighted beyond words.” But she did not approve of Brahms’s 
taking the piano part at the public performance of the clarinet 
sonatas to-morrow evening. She thought that he should have 
engaged a Frankfort pianist, for his by no means technically 
perfect playing only lessened the effect produced by his composi- 
tions. He had been told this by others, but he could not be 
induced to abide by their advice. 

February 15. Brahms returned at midday from Mannheim 
with the Heermann Quartet. He came directly from the station 
to the “Saalbau” in order to rehearse his G minor piano quartet. 
He took dinner with us, in the course of which he related the 
following episode: During the rehearsal Conductor Kogel came 
and begged him to attend the Sunday night popular concert. 
The D major symphony and the “Academic Festival” overture 
would be performed, and Kogel hoped that he (Brahms) would 
not object if he took certain liberties with the symphony. “No, 
go right on,” answered Brahms; “the police will not punish you.” 
(Brahms was highly amused while saying this.) Kogel remained 
for some minutes during the rehearsal, at the conclusion of which 
Brahms exclaimed: “Well, gentlemen, I am entirely satisfied; or” 
— in a much louder tone — “does Herr Kogel know of any 
liberties that we might introduce?” Kogel had left, but everyone 
in the hall heard Brahms. . . Grandmother thought that the 
affair would soon be in all the newspapers and, after Brahms had 
left, was rather put out and regretted that Brahms was sometimes 
rash in saying things which he afterwards was sorry to have said. 
He of all men should be careful by reason of his too impulsive 
temperament. 

In the evening, chamber music in the smaller hall. The 
Stimmung was most elevated, since Brahms desired personally 
to introduce his clarinet sonatas to Frankfort. The programme 
comprised: Sonata in F minor, for clarinet and piano; Piano 
quartet in G minor, Op. 25; Sonata in Eb major, for clarinet and 
piano; all by Brahms. The players were Brahms, Miihlfeld, 
Heermann, Bassermann, Welker, Hugo Becker. 

Brahms entered in evening dress, which emphasized his 
corpulence. On the other hand, from afar his head and beard 
made a wonderful impression. I cannot remember ever having 
seen anything more impressive. A mighty wave of cheering 
greeted him. I was glad of the applause, for it was spontaneous. . . 
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The Frankforters know who is in their midst. It was a glorious 
evening. Brahms looked aristocratic in his evening dress, but 
evidently he doesn’t like to wear it; he perspired profusely and his 
face was very red. To-night he appeared rather out of sorts and 
did not seem to be interested in the applause at all. After each 
movement he rose reluctantly and, apparently angry, pointed a 
finger at Heermann. At the close there seemed no end to the 
applause, after Brahms and his associates had left the platform. 
They sat together in the artists’ room, none willing to come out. 
The applause lasted for three minutes, ceased, and then began 
again. Brahms does not appear — the platform remains empty. 
At last the door opens and Hugo Becker flies out as if shot out of 
a blow-pipe; behind him Brahms, fiery red in the face and furious. 
Abruptly bowing they retire. The public is amused — some people 
laugh. Afterwards I ascertained that Brahms had requested 
Heermann, as concert-master, to come out with him, which he 
refused to do. (Of course.) This greatly enraged Brahms, who 
finally persuaded Hugo Becker to come to the platform. Brahms 
is still highly incensed. He will never again play with Heermann. 
He is not, he says, an actor, and will never look at Heermann 
again. . . 

February 17. At ten o’clock Brahms took me with him to 
the rehearsal for to-night’s Sunday concert. As we entered the 
hall the first movement of the symphony had already been per- 
formed. Kogel came down from the stage, and greeted Brahms, 
who took a seat and listened. He had something to say after 
each movement. The third movement was taken much too fast — 
the inherited sin of all conductors, especially in this movement. 
After the symphony Brahms, accompanied by Kogel, ascended 
the platform, the orchestra greeting him with a fanfare! He 
bowed and delivered a few remarks in which he highly compli- 
mented Kogel. I distinctly heard him say: “The orchestra 
should congratulate itself upon its very capable conductor.” 

Afterwards be conducted the “Academic Festival” overture. 
I shall never forget his conducting — the concise, calm gestures, 
the serious expression of the face, the amiable directions to the 
different instrumental groups. 

Miihlfeld performed Weber’s E major concerto for clarinet, 
the strings played Handel’s Concerto grosso No. 10, arranged by 
Kogel, and then Brahms, Miihlfeld and I walked through the 
town out to my Uncle Sommerhoff’s farm. The menu included 
Brahms’s favorite dish: sauerkraut. But the costly, old Rhine 
wine which my uncle served to Brahms he drank mixed with 
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water! On the way Brahms spoke to me about serving in the 
army. “It is much better,” said he, “to serve when young than 
to become an old recruit.” Miihlfeld agreed. The Master ex- 
pressed repeatedly his deep regret that he had not served in the 
army. . . 

February 19. Brahms returned from Riidesheim at noon. 
He presented grandmother the menu designed at Riidesheim. It 
represented a lion comfortably reclining upon a pedestal, the 
front legs crossed: the head was that of Brahms. It was cleverly 
symbolized, viz. : Brahms, the powerful man resting after his 
great work, and enjoying his fame. At night company again. 
Grandmother desired to give Brahms as much entertainment as 
possible, and besides did not want him to be alone on this, his 
last night at Frankfort. To-morrow he leaves. Brahms shared 
Urspruch’s opinion about conservatories in which practically only 
piano-playing was taught. Real musicians such institutions 
could not develop. . . 

February 21. While Brahms was yesterday listening to a 
pupil play Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet” he remarked that it was 
one of Rubinstein’s greatest pieces. No living pianist can be com- 
pared with him. The good players of the present day have no 
touch. Of Berlioz’s overture, “Romeo and Juliet,” he remarked 
that it was very tedious and contained only two fine passages. 
It is to be given at to-night’s “Museum” concert. 

September 8 (Interlaken). As in former years, grandmother 
is spending the entire summer here. She gets very angry when- 
ever she reads or hears some one say that as a creative artist 
Rubinstein is the equal of Brahms. “Brahms is without a rival 
and stands alone among the living.” That’s her opinion. 

Professor Stockhausen came to-day to say good-bye. He 
returns to Frankfort. Wagner was constantly discussed. Grand- 
mother and Stockhausen are of the opinion that Wagner will one 
day totally disappear. His music, they argue, is too unhealthy; 
the coloring is good, but the drawing bad. However, they grant 
that he was a genius. Levi 1 was not a fanatical Wagnerite, like 
Mottl and Richard Strauss, for there still dwelt something of the 
classical school in him. The estrangement between Brahms and 
Levi is alluded to. Formerly Levi was one of his warmest ad- 
mirers. But when Wagner’s fame began to rise, and while Brahms 
was visiting Levi in Munich, Levi one day spoke of Gluck and 


1 Hermann Levi, the great Munich director and first conductor of “Parsifal.” 
Levi’s classicism is shown in his admirable editions of Mozart’s operas, which are 
used in the Munich productions to this very day. — Tr. 
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Wagner in the same sentence. “These names are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath,” Brahms angrily remarked, and left 
the room. The next day he departed from Munich. Since then 
Levi became a bitter opponent of Brahms and expressed himself 
with incredible harshness about his music. 

October 3. Since the end of last month we are again in 
Frankfort. To-day, on my twentieth birthday, Brahms arrived 
here at five o’clock. At tea I saw him. After congratulating me 
he spoke of the musical festival at Meiningen. It was very fine. 
He praised the Meiningen opera singer, Ludwig Wiillner, who 
interpreted his songs better than anyone else. 

In the evening, Brahms and Stockhausen at supper. We were 
joined by Professor Kufferath, 1 of Brussels, and Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Speyer, of London. After supper Frau Speyer (nee Kufferath) 
rendered some songs by Brahms, among others “In stiller Nacht,” 
from the folk-song collection. The Master accompanied. 

October J . Brahms left for Vienna this afternoon. He there- 
fore came this time only to see grandmother. Mr. and Mrs. 
Speyer and I were at the station. The Master stepped into a 
first-class compartment, closed the door and, looking out of the 
window, indulged in all sorts of pranks. . . In the morning I 
had gone to Schepeler in the Rossmarket to procure some tobacco 
for him. He had written the kind he wanted on this slip of paper 
which I still possess: “Cigarette tobacco Caporal, blue paper, 
(50 pfg.), small size, 5 packages.” At home I handed it to him. 
He placed it in his satchel. When grandmother asked him what 
he intended to do with so much tobacco, he exclaimed, laughing: 
“Smuggle it through, Clara!” 

October 5. To-day I took to Dr. Ludwig Rottenberg a 
manuscript of Brahms at his request. It was the song, “tJber die 
Haide hallet mein Schritt,” (poem by Storm), with this inscrip- 
tion by Brahms: “To Ludwig Rottenberg, wishing him a joyous 
pilgrimage, Johannes Brahms.” 

Rottenberg had recently become engaged. 

****** 5 ( 5 * 

Yesterday Brahms said to grandmother that he no longer 
composed for the public, but only for himself. One composes 
only until one’s fiftieth year. Then the creative power begins 
to diminish. Even though he had composed the clarinet quartet 
at fifty-five, one must always bear in mind that fact. 

1 The eminent Belgian musical critic. — Tr. 


( Translated by Jacques Mayer.) 



EDWARD J. de COPPET 

By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

Emerson somewhere says that in a great man there is a 
spirit greater than any of his works, a quality that permeates them 
all, and yet is fully expressed in none. How true this was of 
Edward J. de Coppet, how really great he was in the sense it 
suggests, is probably realized only by a few of the many who knew 
and admired him as the founder of the Flonzaley Quartet. His 
modesty made it only too easy to underrate the rare nature of 
which it was itself the finest flower. Even those who had got 
beyond the vulgar view that he was merely an eccentric rich man 
who maintained a quartet as others maintained steam yachts or 
other more or less selfish luxuries, who had noted his complete 
superiority to personal indulgences, and the warm affections which 
made him the most spontaneous of altruists — even these appre- 
ciated but gradually the spirit of art that he put into everything 
he did, and especially into his work with the Quartet: his tireless 
pursuit of excellence for its own sake; his patient, sympathetic 
study of all problems that had to be solved in its interest; his 
tender regard for the feelings and convictions of those with whom 
he worked; his quiet indifference, touched with quizzical humor, 
to all efforts made by outsiders to put commercial gain or the 
satisfaction of personal vanity in the place of the large impersonal 
ends he sought. Once we recognize the rarity of such pursuit of 
excellence for its own sake, especially in America, where the curse 
of music is a facile mediocrity, we realize that de Coppet’s life- 
work had a value that is incalculable, that cannot be measured 
even in such deeds as the founding of the Quartet he so loved. 
There was in him a spirit that was greater than anything he did, 
a spirit that expressed itself throughout his life in his quiet cham- 
pionship of whatever was fine, and that will long survive him in 
its inspiration to all who care for quality. 

The deliberation, patience, and devotion with which he built 
up the Flonzaley Quartet, in striking contrast to the careless 
facility with which so many musical undertakings are conceived, 
neglected, and abandoned, were in the best sense of the word 
artistic. The pride with which he always spoke of “our artists” 
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was justified most of all by the fact that he, too, was an artist: the 
Flonzaley Quartet was his work of art. He never supposed, as do 
those who aspire to be patrons of art less for the sake of the art 
than for that of the patronage, that he could create what he was 
after by the simple process of signing cheques. His method was 
that of all genuine art: indefatigable experiment, proceeding by 
trial and error, requiring endless loving thought, and extending 
through a long series of years. The books in which are entered, 
in his own hand and with the painstaking precision he did not 
spare even when physically ill, the programs, participants, and 
guests of all his musical gatherings, cover thirty years, from 
October 21st, 1886 to April 21st, 1916, and record one thousand 
and fifty-four meetings. 

The list of works performed, classified also by de Coppet, in 
another book, according to composers, is fairly equivalent to a 
complete catalogue of string quartet literature, classical and 
modern, with a large representation, thanks to Mrs. de Coppet’s 
assistance as pianist, of trios and piano quartets and quintets. 
There are also, of course, string trios, duos, and solos. Outside 
of the staple material — Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Franck — 
there is a bewildering variety of lesser matter, of which the follow- 
ing roll, by no means complete, will give some notion: d’Albert, 
Borodine, Chausson, Debussy, Dohnanyi, Gernsheim, Glazounow, 
Gliere, Grasse, d’lndy, Kaun, Klose, Kodaly, Lekeu, Magnard, 
Moor, Novak, Novagek, Ravel, Reger, Samazeuilh, Sammartini, 
Sandby, Schoenberg, Sgambati, Sibelius, Smetana, Stahlberg, 
Stojowski, Strawinsky, Suk, Suter, Taneiew, Thirion, Tomasini, 
Wolf, Zemlinski. It is interesting to note the change of musical 
‘‘fashion” from 1886 to 1916 reflected in the programs. At the 
beginning we note such names, now seldom heard, as Bargiel, 
Goldmark, Onslow, Reinecke, Rheinberger, Rubinstein; at the 
end we find Debussy and Ravel, Reger and Schoenberg and 
Strawinsky; below such surface changes flows of course the steady 
stream of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and Schumann. 

At the first meeting, Thursday, October 21st, 1886, only Mr. 
and Mrs. de Coppet, Mrs. de Coppet’s brother Mr. Charles Bouis, 
(violin) and Mr. Edwin T. Rice (violoncello), himself an ardent 
patron of chamber music these many years, were present. The 
program consisted of one Bethoven and two Schumann Trios and 
Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia appassionata, played by Mr. Bouis. Pass- 
ing rapidly over the early years, we come to musicale number 626, 
November 5, 1896, memorable as the first given at the house in 
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West 85th Street, New York, which will ever be associated, by 
many of the guests, with some of the happiest hours of their lives. 
Number 808, October 1st, 1902, is notable as the first appearance 
of one of the present players, Mr. Alfred Pochon. On this occa- 
sion he took the first violin part; and in later years de Coppet 
never tired of insisting that to the making of a quartet must go a 
second violin of first violin calibre, that in a sense the second violin 
was the corner-stone of the whole structure. It was a character- 
istic view. The combination of skill and devotion, the subordi- 
nation of personal to artistic ends required by a post exacting 
a musicianship both competent and unobtrusive, appealed to him. 

The first musicale at which the present personnel of the 
Quartet played together was number 836 of the series, and took 
place in Vienna, January 3, 1904. Here is the program: 

Haydn. Quartet No. 33, opus 64, B-flat, 

Messrs. Pochon, Betti, Ara, d’Archambeau. 

Bach. Piano and Violin Sonata in E. 

Mrs. de Coppet and Mr. Betti. 

Pogajeff. Theme and Variations, opus 3, A major. 

Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara, d’Archambeau. 

It is well known that for some years Messrs. Betti and Pochon 
alternated as first violin — an arrangement as creditable to 
their loyalty as to the founder’s rare perception of the relative 
importance of artist and art. From the fall of 1906 on, Mr. 
Betti took the leadership, to which his rare analytic and synthetic 
grasp of a quartet as a musical whole peculiarly fitted him; but 
he would be the first to insist, as every careful listener can recog- 
nize for himself, that he is but 'primus inter pares. 

The one thousandth musicale was celebrated on March 24th, 
1913, with a large gathering of friends, and the “thousand and 
first Arabian night” as it was called by Mr. Ara, the speaker of 
the Quartet, in a happy address to the founder, the following 
evening in a more intimate group. One year later came an even 
more impressive occasion, when over two hundred friends met at 
a supper at Sherry’s, March 9th, 1914, to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the beginning of the de Coppet musicales, and 
the tenth of the founding of the Flonzaley Quartet. So public a 
tribute had its terrors as well as its gratification for de Coppet, 
retiring by nature and now, alas, seriously afflicted with a deaf- 
ness that had been growing for years. “A testimonial supper”, 
he writes in a letter, “is to be offered the Quartet and myself. 
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after their last concert. I am very glad for them, but don’t fancy 
the idea for myself, as I shall not be able to hear what is going on. ” 
When the evening came, however, he first referred whimsi- 
cally, (in an address read for him by a friend) to his dread of such 
a formal occasion: — “Imagine me rising before a considerable 
number of people and boldly stating that two and two make four ! 
I could not even do that. How much less could I attempt to 
express any finer sentiment!” — and then proceeded as follows: 
“But suddenly there was a change in my mental attitude; some- 
thing like a ray of sunlight broke through my clouds. It came 
from the great sun of human kindness and sympathy, and I felt 
its benevolent heat warming my heart. I said to myself : ‘ These 
friends, who are bidding us join them in this festivity, are not 
going through a pure form. They have something in their hearts 
which they wish to express.’ And then I saw it all. We person- 
ally were to be of no importance in the matter. Even our friends 
‘the Flonzaleys’ and their fine ten years’ efforts were to count for 
little. The purpose was to be for us all to assemble as an expres- 
sion of undying love and devotion for the great art. Ah! that is 
another thing. Let me in, if you please. And the first thing I 
knew I was fighting my way to obtain a front seat. ” 

To a friend abroad he wrote in a similar spirit: “What you 
say of my work in connection with the Quartet is very gratifying 
to me; yet it is impossible for me to feel anything in the nature of 
pride about the matter. It all occurred so unconsciously that it 
seems as if I had nothing, or almost nothing, to do with the final 
result. (Yet I know I have.) That is why it was difficult for 
me to understand the desire that people had to do us homage. 
However, I was much moved at the time by their evident warmth 
and sincerity of feeling. It has done me good and given me fresh 
courage. I think, also, it has had a very good effect on my son, 
who, I hope, will eventually devote his efforts to altruistic work. 
That is the great source of happiness in this life, and my experience 
has, I think, opened his eyes to the truth about this matter.” 

As one turns the leaves of these program books one finds 
reminders of countless happy occasions that can only be summarily 
mentioned here. There were for instance the “reading evenings”, 
usually in the spring, when the Quartet’s season was over and 
de Coppet engaged them for some weeks, to play for his friends, 
to read new works before a few intimates, and even to rest — for 
such was his magnanimous idea of what a good patron should 
expect of a good artist. “They are tired after their year’s work” 
he would say. “If they are to do their best they must have time 
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to relax, to think, to absorb new impressions. ” There were again 
the jovial St. Cecilia Festivals, held from year to year with much 
good fellowship and good music, ending up after dinner with an 
octet by Raff, Bargiel, Gade, or Mendelssohn, played by all the 
available “talent.” There were other times, too, when some or 
all of “the Flonzaleys” listened instead of playing: notably when 
their friendly rivals “the Kneisels” supplied the music. 

Turning reluctantly all these leaves, we come to the last mus- 
icale recorded in the familiar handwriting, now tremulous with 
the nervous weakness which had for some time been bravely 
borne. It was number 1054, April 21, 1916, a meeting of “the 
professionals”, and the program consisted of the Schubert A 
minor Quartet and the Minuet and Fugue from the Beethoven C 
major. With this the record ends. But there was, happily, one 
more meeting, on Sunday afternoon, April 30, the very day of his 
death. Though his health had been failing for a year or two, and 
he had known that the end might come at any time, and though — 
which was even harder for one of his active habit of mind — he had 
suffered much from drowsiness and difficulty in concentrating his 
thoughts, he was in cheerful and even jesting mood that afternoon, 
took tea with a characteristic naughty-boyish gusto (for his diet 
had been much restricted), and talked with animation of future 
musical plans, especially of the playing of the later quartets of 
Beethoven, the high point of chamber music. It was in a similar 
happy frame of mind that he listened, a little later, with his family, 
to one of the noblest of these quartets, that in Eb, opus 127 ; and 
hardly had it died away when a sudden seizure resulted quickly 
in unconsciousness, and a few hours later in death. “Soutenu”, 
writes his friend Mr. Ara, “par les sublimes idees de Beethoven, 
dont une heure avant de mourir il analysait lucidement les beautes, 
il s’est eteint presque subitement et sans peine, sous la caresse 
bienfaisante et le sourire angelique de sa douce compagne; et 
cette mort, si simple et sereine, semblait etre l’inevitable epilogue 
d’une vie comme la sienne, entierement depensee dans la pour- 
suite du Bien et dans l’amour du Beau.” 

Fond as de Coppet was of insisting on the close connection 
there is between moral and intellectual qualities, he perhaps did 
not realize what a testimony, more eloquent than the most earnest 
words, he gave to the truth of this theory in the example of his 
life. His power lay in the combination of an intelligence both 
keen and broad with a moral quality, a sweetness, loyalty, modesty, 
that is even rarer; and each enriched the other: intelligence 
directed character, and character deepened intelligence. His 
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modesty, for instance, was that of discernment, which saw 
the limitation of the individual as a corollary of the greatness 
of the world. “What is so stupid” he would exclaim, “as 
conceit! What a fool a man is, who is satisfied with himself!” 
When he was praised for his manifold generosities, which some- 
times became known to his friends despite his habitual reticence 
about them, he would first say that they gave him pleasure and 
were his form of selfishness. (Would there were more egotists of 
his stripe!) If hard pressed, he would point out that men of 
wealth owed much, which they ought to be glad to repay, to 
modern civilization, because of its efficient protection of their 
wealth. “In the middle ages, ” he would say, “I should have had 
to spend half my fortune to defend the rest. Nowadays I pay a 
very small percentage of it for its protection. I can therefore 
afford to use a part of what remains for the general good.” 

It is important to observe, however, that this characteristic 
goodwill resulted not at all from blindness to the evil in the world, 
as in weakly amiable natures, but from a stoic or fatalistic endurance 
of it in so far as it was inevitable. He was tolerant, not gullible. 
Thus he writes a friend: “I feel sorry for you, being knocked about 
from the French faddism and snobbishness in musical matters to 
the American crudities. The only cure I know for that is to read 
my friend Du Bois, and you will become less severe with other 
people’s weaknesses and stupidities.” But that such love of the 
sinner never inhibited, in his keenly critical mind, a wholesome 
hatred of the sin, is shown by the lifelong fight he waged against 
the most unpardonable of artistic sins, that of contented medio- 
crity, whether displayed in the laxness of performers or in the 
dulness of audiences. He comments in a letter on “the tendency 
of the day to palm off insufficiently prepared concerts as thoroughly 
prepared ones”; he declined his aid to undertakings, whatever 
their renown among the thoughtless, which he considered ineffi- 
ciently managed; and nothing distressed him more than the 
measuring of artistic results by quantity, rather than by quality, 
so common among us. Above all, his habit of judging things for 
himself saved him from any taint of that servility to the herd so 
often supposed to be “democratic”, but in reality fatal to all 
higher values. “Of course”, he writes of the Schoenberg Quartet, 
“the majority dislike it, but there is quite a fair-sized minority 
that seem to realize that there are elements of real greatness in it”. 
He liked to quote a remark of Mr. Pochon’s, that even where he 
had nothing to do but hold a single note, he could do it “for a 
cent, or for a dollar — and ninety per cent of the audience would 
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not know the difference. You have to do it for the other ten per 
cent, and for your own satisfaction/’ 

He carried this independent attitude consistently into all 
his thinking. He was an agnostic in religion, a sceptic in metaphy- 
sics; and his cautious and economical mind instinctively disliked 
glittering generalizations and gratuitous assumptions. “Listen to 
d’lndy’s advice”, he wrote me, “as much as you like on musical 
matters, but be careful he does not convert you to Roman Catholi- 
cism”. Works seemed to him of vastly greater importance than 
faith; and his interest in constructive social effort, expressing 
itself in the support of many undertakings, notably a bureau for 
political study and education, was thoroughly modern. A 
much cherished plan of his last years was to establish an 
endowment for ethical research. The great laws of morality, he 
felt, were vital to human welfare, and should now be disentangled 
from the religious superstitions with which they have come down 
to us. He fully realized the difficulty of such an undertaking. 
“I feel encouraged”, he writes, “for we have surely advanced at 
least one inch, and we only have ten thousand more miles to go”. 

But keen as was his critical insight, the saving sense of humor 
shown here, and even more his warm affections, served to keep 
him unembittered. His intelligence alone would have made him 
a remarkable and no doubt in a worldly sense a successful man; it 
was the sweetness that went with it that made him a rare spirit, 
and successful in a higher than the worldly sense. This shone 
from him in the most casual contact, in the kindliness with which 
he seated a guest, the deprecation with which he offered a musical 
opinion, as happily as it directed his largely conceived benefac- 
tions. The Flonzaley Quartet is the public monument of it; but 
de Coppet was not a public man, but one who felt most at ease 
with his family and friends, listening to the music he loved. And 
therefore the memory that seems to contain most of the essence of 
his unique nature is that of him as he would sit, in the darkened 
music room, among his friends, listening to a quartet of Beethoven. 
To watch him at such a moment, armed with his enormous appara- 
tus for hearing and yet obliged to sit but a few feet from the 
players, — to see the deaf lover of music thus listening to the death- 
less thoughts of the deaf musician, was to realize how the tragic 
limitations of human nature may yet be met by its unconquerable 
spirituality. 



THE MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 

OF 

SHAKESPEARE ON THE MODERN STAGE 

By EDWARD J. DENT 

T HE Shakespeare festivals of the present year will no doubt 
have included, at any rate in those countries where people 
still have the leisure and detachment of mind to prepare 
thereto, some attempt on a larger or smaller scale to give per- 
formances of the poet’s plays that may stand out above the 
average level and serve as new models for the interpretation of 
these works in the future. New experiments will have been tried, 
we may expect, in scenery, in costume and in the general style of 
execution; there will have been serious effort made to grapple 
with the dramatic, literary and decorative problems involved. 
What measure of intelligent effort, we may wonder, will have 
been expended on a problem of no less vital import — the problem 
of Shakespeare’s incidental music? 

There are many playgoers, musical as well as unmusical, to 
whom music in the theatre is nothing but an unmitigated nuisance. 
Some will even go so far as to say that opera itself is a spoiling of 
two good things; but in this case they merely show that they 
have not grasped the fundamental principles of opera, either 
owing to their own mental inertia, or quite probably because the 
operatic principle has not been fully grasped by the performers, 
or, it may even be, by the composers of such operas as they may 
have witnessed. As regards music in connection with modern 
plays, there is often good reason enough for condemning it. Yet 
there are few English theatres that have the courage to go without 
music between the acts of a play, although the music may have 
nothing whatever to do with the play itself; and to the popular 
romantic drama of to-day, or to the popular melodrama of yester- 
day, the conventional tremolandos and muted violin solos are still 
considered indispensable. 

The fact is that in all these cases the employment of music 
is a tradition that has come down to us from the Elizabethan 
stage. The Elizabethan playhouse served the double purpose of 
theatre and concert room. There is abundant testimony both to 
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the popularity and to the excellence of the instrumental music 
provided in those days before the play and between the acts; and 
there is hardly a single drama of Shakespeare or any other Eliza- 
bethan poet which does not definitely require music, vocal or 
instrumental, as an essential feature of the performance. 

One effect of the Puritan domination, strange as it may seem 
at first sight, was to give a considerable stimulus to musical 
activity in England. It was only after the Court masques had 
come to an end for want of a court, and the public theatres 
had been definitely closed, that the first attempts at the produc- 
tion of opera were made in this country. During the later years 
of the Commonwealth the drama was able to make a tentative 
and even successful reappearance under a musical disguise, with 
the result that when the Restoration reopened the theatres and 
gave free rein to the natural dramatic instincts of the English 
people, the operatic tendencies imported from Italy and France 
gained a strong foothold on our stage. The Elizabethan musical 
tradition, even after the Restoration, still maintained its strength 
to a great extent in spite of new developments in music, in spite 
of the new French influences in drama, and in spite of the com- 
plete remodelling of the theatres themselves by Inigo Jones and 
his successors. Shakespeare was still acted, but in the revised 
editions of Davenant, Dryden and Shadwell, who had no scruple 
in rewriting his plays with a view to introducing the novel 
attractions of stage mechanism and the more elaborated music 
of Locke and Purcell. The Tempest and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream , the two plays in which music bears its largest part, were 
in fact definitely described as operas, and set to music by Purcell 
under the titles of The Enchanted Island and The Fairy Queen. 
Yet in spite of Purcell’s music, they are no more operas than 
they were when Shakespeare first produced them. They are still 
plays with music; the principal characters never sing at all, and 
the music, for all its elaboration, is merely incident alto the drama. 
In the eighteenth century the only Shakespeare music of any 
importance is that of Arne, whose setting of the songs in As You 
Like It are still popular. A less-known setting of “Come away. 
Death” was revived recently by Mr. Plunket Greene; it is re- 
markable for a tragic feeling not often to be found in Arne’s music. 

The classical example of music to a Shakespeare play, it need 
hardly be said, is Mendelssohn’s setting of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The overture was composed in 1825, the rest of the music 
in 1843 for a performance of the play in the New Palace at Pots- 
dam. Mendelssohn’s work marks an entirely new epoch in the 
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history of Shakespearean music. The Romantic movement had 
brought a new outlook on Shakespeare himself, both in England 
and in Germany. The translations of Tieck and Schlegel were 
beginning to establish Shakespeare as a classic for the German 
stage. A play of Shakespeare was no longer a well-worn conven- 
tion to be refurbished and pulled about at will by any actor or 
manager who wanted to make an effect and astonish an audience; 
a standard text had been drawn up, and the scholarly interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare for his own sake had become to some extent 
a national ideal both in Germany and in England. 

Equally important is the new outlook which the Romantic 
movement had brought to music and musical drama. Two points 
call for special consideration: the combination of music with 
spoken words, and the use of music for what we may call atmos- 
pheric effects. We naturally associate both of these character- 
istics with the name of Weber, but they can be traced historically 
to earlier composers and to other countries than Germany. Music 
as a background to speech is one of the typical features of the 
Elizabethan stage. We find an attempt at “atmospheric” music 
in Locke’s music to The Tempest, and there are further examples 
of it in Purcell’s music for the same play, as well as in King Arthur 
and The Fairy Queen. It is, however, in the operas of Rameau that 
effects of “atmosphere” are first secured with a real mastery of 
method, and from Rameau the line of descent is clear through 
Gluck and the first French romantics, Mehul and Lesueur, whose 
works were well known to the German musicians of the early 
nineteenth century. And although after the appearance of Der 
Freischiitz we feel that both musical “atmosphere” and declama- 
tion to music are essentially characteristic of the German stage, 
there is a curious and interesting throw-back to English tradition 
in Weber’s Oberon, which was composed in 1825 to an English 
libretto for an English theatre, and based on English principles 
of construction that trace their origin to Purcell’s King Arthur 
and the operatic versions of Shakespeare which immediately pre- 
ceded it. 

The interest in plays with incidental music which was a 
marked feature of the German stage during the forties was due 
to the initiative of the King of Prussia, Frederick William IV. 
It was by his wish that the Antigone of Sophocles was produced 
at Potsdam in October, 1841, in a German translation, to music 
composed by Mendelssohn. The play was given publicly in 
Leipzig and Berlin the following year, and met with remarkable 
success. The enthusiasm which it aroused in the cultured circles 
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of Leipzig was amusingly caricatured by Lortzing in his comic 
opera Der Wildschiitz. In the same year the King of Prussia had 
already commissioned Mendelssohn to supply incidental music for 
Racine’s Athalie, A Midsummer Night’s Dream , The Tempest and 
(Edipus Coloneus; and in 1844 he was desired to compose music 
to the Eumenides. Neither this last nor The Tempest were ever 
written. A Midsummer Night’s Dream was produced in the 
autumn of 1843, (Edipus and Athalie not until 1845, though the 
music of Athalie was mostly composed in 1843. The account of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream given by Sir George Grove is 
amusing : 

The music met with enthusiastic applause; but the play was for 
long a subject of wonder to the Berliners. Some disputed whether 
Tieck or Shakespeare were the author; others believed that Shakespeare 
had translated it from German into English. Some, in that refined 
atmosphere, were shocked by the scenes with the clowns, and annoyed 
that the king should have patronized so low a piece; and a very dis- 
tinguished personage expressed to Mendelssohn himself his regret that 
such lovely music should have been wasted on so poor a play. 

Mendelssohn’s reputation as a composer has passed through 
many and various phases since those days of seventy years ago, 
but the music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream still remains 
popular, both in Germany and England, and probably many of 
those who condemn him utterly would be willing to make an 
exception in favour of this one work at least. Indeed it seems 
hardly possible to think of Shakespeare’s play without Mendels- 
sohn’s music, so intimately are the two associated in the minds 
of most playgoers. 

Had he lived to write music, as Frederick William IV desired, 
for The Tempest, that play might have become more familiar to 
English audiences than it is. It was obviously under the influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn that music was composed for it in 1861 by 
Arthur Sullivan, then just fresh from his studies at Leipzig. He 
wrote music for various other plays of Shakespeare between 1871 
and 1888 — The Merchant of Venice, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Henry VIII, and Macbeth. In later years the tradition was 
carried on by Edward German. His music to Henry VIII at 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1892 brought him immediate popularity. 
It was followed by Romeo and Juliet (1895), As You Like It 
(1896) and Much Ado about Nothing (1898). 

There is no need to criticize these works in detail. The 
well-known dances from Henry VIII are typical of most of 
Edward German’s dance-movements, and there is a certain same- 
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ness about all of them. At the same time there is much that 
deserves high praise. The music is admirably suited to the stage. 
It maintains consistently a certain distinction of style, and never 
shows the least sign of vulgarity, which is more than can be said 
of Sullivan’s stage-music. It is effectively scored and shows a 
scholarly sense of form — no small merit in music for the theatre. 
In the music to Romeo and Juliet it is evident that the composer 
has taken his task quite seriously, and has produced music which 
if not strikingly original is very sincerely felt. Lastly, there is in 
all Edward German’s stage-music a certain characteristic of style 
which his critics have agreed to describe as “an English flavour.” 
Let me frankly confess myself somewhat sceptical on the subject 
of musical patriotism. The suggestions of “Staines Morris” and 
“Sir Roger de Coverly” which contribute to the effect of the 
“rustic dances,” “shepherds’ dances,” etc., do not amount to 
more than what we may call English “local colour” of a some- 
what obvious nature: any clever composer of any nationality 
could produce “English” dances or Spanish or Russian dances 
that would be accepted as equally effective. More definitely 
English are his reminiscences of Stanford and Parry in the serious 
episodes of his work; and if at moments of real tragedy he 
expresses himself in terms of pure Schumann, he is but following 
distinguished precedent. 

We shall be in a better position to judge of what is really 
English in music if we can compare settings of the same play by 
composers of different nationalities. An interesting example for 
study is afforded by The Tempest, which has been set by English, 
French and German composers, and is a particularly fortunate 
example, since it demands more music than any other play of 
Shakespeare. As Caliban says: 


the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again. 


In The Tempest , if in no other play of Shakespeare, there might 
be claimed good reason not only for the composition of music to 
fit all the moments where the poet has expressly demanded it, 
but also for a general background of “sounds and sweet airs” 
suggesting associated trains of thought and gently underlining 
the emotional values of the spoken dialogue. 
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Sullivan’s music was written before he had had any practical 
experience of the stage. This is, in a certain sense, an advantage: 
it is the work of a young man, accomplished indeed in the tech- 
nique of his art, but unspoilt by routine or popular success, and 
intent before all things on expressing himself to the full. He seizes 
his opportunities in the Overture and entr’actes, which are of 
considerable length, in the banquet scene, and in the masque of 
Juno and Ceres, with its accompanying dance. His settings of 
Ariel’s songs are graceful and charming, and he is evidently 
anxious not to over-develop them. Indeed, in all the music which 
accompanies the action of the play Sullivan shows a strong sense 
of reticence and restraint. His attempts to be dramatic in accom- 
panying dialogue are not always very successful, though there is 
some strongly written music in the last act when Prospero lays 
aside his magic robes. It must be remembered that Wagnerian 
methods had not become common property in 1861, and the 
technique of Weber and Mendelssohn was hardly adequate to 
solve all the problems of accompanied declamation. 

It should be noted that Sullivan did not set any of the songs 
for the comic characters. The only occasion on which he allows 
himself to come in contact with them is in the second scene of 
Act III, where Ariel plays the tune for them on the tabor and 
pipe, just before the banquet is brought in. The composer seems 
carefully to avoid even any suggestion of Caliban, Stephano or 
Trinculo in his music, wishing to associate it only with Ariel and 
the gracious spirits. 

A curious contrast is provided by the music of Ernest Chaus- 
son, a pupil of Cesar Franck, to a French translation by Maurice 
Bouchor. Chausson’s music is accessible to me only in a vocal 
score, and I do not know whether it originally included more 
than the few numbers printed: the three songs of Ariel, the duet 
for Juno and Ceres, and two dances, apparently for the banquet 
scene and for the nymphs and reapers. The settings of Ariel’s 
songs, and some other Shakespeare songs published in the Recueil 
de Vingt Melodies are of extraordinary interest to the English 
reader as examples of French criticism on Shakespeare. There 
are probably not many Frenchmen now-a-days who would be 
content to dispose of Shakespeare in the words of Voltaire: 

II avait un genie plein de force et de fecondite, de naturel et de 
sublime, sans la moindre etincelle de bon gotit et sans la moindre con- 
naissance des regies... II y a de si belles scenes, des morceaux si grands 
et terribles epandus dans ses farces monstrueuses qu’on appelle tragedies, 
que ses pieces ont tou jours ete jouees avec un grand sucees. Le temps, 
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qui fait seul la reputation des hommes, rend a la fin leurs defauts re- 
spectables. La plupart des idees bizarres et gigantesques de cet auteur 
ont acquis au bout de deux cents ans le droit de passer pour sublimes.... 

C’est dans ces morceaux detaches que les tragiques anglais ont 
jusqu’ici excelle; leurs pieces, presque toutes barbares, depourvues de 
bienseance, d’ordre, de vraisemblance, ont des lueurs etonnantes au 
milieu de cette nuit. Le style est trop ampoule, trop hors de la nature, 
trop copie des ecrivains hebreux si remplis de l’enflure asiatique; mais 
aussi les echasses du style figure, sur lesquelles la langue anglaise est 
guindee, elevent l’esprit bien haut, quoique par une marche irreguliere. 

Yet in spite of the romantic movement of the nineteenth 
century, the French mind remains the same. It may become 
enthusiastic for Shakespeare, but it is always conscious of the 
principles of Racine, and if it is for a moment carried away by 
the wild lawlessness of English poetry, it never forgets that such 
raptures are essentially foreign to the genius of its own language. 

We English have become so accustomed to Shakespeare as 
the foundation of our modern literary language, we are so much 
in the habit of taking him for granted, that such musical settings 
as Chausson’s are positively startling in the unrestrained passion of 
their utterance. Chausson is at all times inclined, like Hugo Wolf, 
towards a certain morbid insistence on painful emotions, and his 
treatment of words is vigorously declamatory as compared, let 
us say, with Berlioz. But we need only look at his settings of 
Maeterlinck’s Serves Chaudes, which are definitely and deliber- 
ately morbid in temperament, to see how much more vivid is the 
impression produced on him by Shakespeare. To introduce his 
settings of “Come away, Death,” or “Take, oh take those lips 
away” into an English performance of Twelfth Night or Measure 
for Measure would for us upset the emotional balance of the 
plays, and centre the entire tragic force in songs which we are 
accustomed to regard as nothing more than episodical. 

Chausson’s music to The Tempest is not tragic, as these other 
songs are; but it seems that he is at some pains to suggest to his 
French audience what an English audience has absorbed almost 
unconsciously from childhood. Ariel to us has tended to become 
an institution: Chausson feels he must re-create him entirely for 
listeners who have never heard of him before. One feels almost 
ashamed of one’s national apathy towards Shakespeare when one 
realizes how deeply he has moved those who read him in another 
tongue, and that one so utterly incapable, as it seems to us, of 
reproducing him. 

One turns with peculiar pleasure at this moment to the 
settings of Humperdinck, whose music, in everything that he 
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writes, seems always to express all that is most essentially 
German and most lovable in Germany. There Shakespeare is 
no stranger indeed. Some people would even go so far as to say 
that he was more of a national institution in Germany than in 
England; and I remember a German friend who maintained to 
me that this must inevitably be the case, if only for the reason 
that the German version of Shakespeare is in the language of 
the present day, whereas Shakespeare’s original English is anti- 
quated and partially obsolete. It is curious, is it not? that there 
should be so many Shakespearean commentators among those 
whom Tieck and Schlegel ought to have relieved of all further 
anxiety as to the poet’s meaning! 

Humperdinck’s music to The Tempest (1906) is at first sight 
less original than either Sullivan’s or Chausson’s. His themes are 
all rather obvious in character: he sees the play very much in 
terms of Rheingold, and accepts wholeheartedly the tradition of 
Weber and Mendelssohn. What is really characteristic of Hum- 
perdinck is his exquisite technique, his subtlety in the use and 
development of somewhat familiar themes, and his temperamental 
outlook, so familiar to us all in the infinite kindliness of Hansel 
und Gretel and Konigskinder. He has, needless to say, one great 
advantage over Sullivan in the familiarity of all German theatres 
and German audiences with Wagnerian principles of stage-craft. 
No English theatre of Sullivan’s days would have known how to 
deal with the innumerable little scraps of music which have to 
synchronize exactly with some particular word or movement of 
the actor, and no English actor would have realized for a moment 
the necessity of timing his actions by a conductor’s beat. 

The introduction, opening with easily recognizable motives 
representing Ariel and Prospero, works gradually up on a rocking 
figure to a representation of the storm. The curtain rises, show- 
ing the ship, and the music goes on continuously throughout the 
scene, the dialogue being spoken in carefully planned pauses. 
Shakespeare’s “A confused noise within” — “Mercy on us” — “We 
split, we split!” etc., is actually sung by a male chorus, ending in 
a cry of “Weh!” at which the mainmast falls, clouds cover the 
scene and the storm subsides. Gonzalo’s last words, “The wills 
above be done; but I would fain die a dry death,” are apparently 
cut. The storm music gradually dies down, due time being 
allowed for the changing of the scenery; soft trumpets and horns 
hint at the melody of “Full fathom five” and after two solitary 
flutes have taken up the original “rocking” theme, the curtain 
rises again on Scene 2, where harps and brass announce Prospero 
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and Ariel again. This scene will illustrate Humperdinck’s methods. 
It is all one continuous piece of music; it is elaborately descriptive 
and dramatic, while at the same time it is carefully designed so as 
to be a perfectly logical example of pure musical form. The one 
motive which stands out by itself, undeveloped, is the melody of 
“Full fathom five” which is to reappear in its complete form later 
in the play. 

It is the symphonic, much more than operatic, treatment of 
themes that gives this music its peculiar interest, especially as a 
commentary on Shakespeare. When Prospero sends Miranda to 
sleep (Act I, Scene 2), soft music is heard, which is turned to 
account in Act Y, Scene 1, when Ferdinand and Miranda are 
discovered at chess — so, at least, according to the English Shake- 
speare; but the German version discovers Ferdinand playing on 
the lute, the music being given to the harp in the orchestra. 
Another interesting chain of scenes begins with “Come unto these 
yellow sands.” Ariel appears, not invisible as in Shakespeare, but 
in the character of a nymph riding on a dolphin, and playing the 
flute, followed by Ferdinand, and accompanied by other nymphs 
and spirits with flutes and harps. The song is played by flute 
and harp, then sung by Ariel, the chorus of male voices entering 
softly with “Horch’! wau wau! es bellt der Hund!”, utilizing the 
harp’s previous figure of accompaniment. A big crescendo is 
made by the full chorus on the “kikiriki” of strutting chanticleer, 
after which the sopranos and altos take up Ariel’s song in chorus, 
accompanied by the tenors and basses singing their “wau wau” 
in falsetto. 

Sullivan, like a well-bred Englishman, had evidently been a 
little embarrassed by Shakespeare’s farm-yard imitations. He 
avoids drawing attention to the “bow-wow,” and indicates the 
“cock-a-diddle-dow” only by one short phrase for hautboys. 
Chausson, remembering Gluck’s Cerberus, is less afraid, and even 
allows Ariel to shriek out “ce cri de joie — cocorico!” in a quasi- 
recitative phrase. Humperdinck has no qualms about making 
himself ridiculous. Shakespeare wrote it, it must be right and 
beautiful. And by the time we reach the awkward moment, 
we have had so much music, we are so saturated with the half- 
operatic atmosphere of the enchanted island that we are ready 
to hear these cries of nature transformed and turned to poetry. 
But this is not the last of the watch-dogs, for in Act IV, Scene 1, 
when there “enter divers spirits in shape of hounds and hunt 
[Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo] about” Humperdinck works up 
another big musical scene, beginning with Caliban’s song set for 
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two piccolos and drums; and, on the appearance of the hounds, 
he accompanies it by the full chorus singing “wau wau” to the 
same figure as before. 

The Neues Schauspielhaus at Berlin, for which this music 
was composed, seems to have interpreted Shakespeare’s play 
with a good deal of freedom. Stage effects were considerably 
elaborated, and some scenes altered and curtailed with a view 
to more satisfactory musical effect; but space forbids me to 
describe the performance in further detail. Humperdinck has 
written music for three other plays of Shakespeare: The Merchant 
of Venice (1905); The Winter’s Tale, (1906); and Twelfth Night, 
(1907), all performed at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin. None 
of them attain the elaboration, or even the poetry of The Tempest, 
though they are not without beautiful moments. It is in the 
setting of jocular songs that Humperdinck is — to an English 
reader — least successful. For one thing, they are too finished, 
so that the very obvious cadential formulae suggest with painful 
insistence the ordinary musical atmosphere of the nineteenth 
century, and so appear suddenly to thrust such people as Sir 
Toby Belch or Autolycus into a period to which neither they 
nor Shakespeare nor we ourselves belong. There are certain 
vulgarities — if I may use the word without offence — in Shake- 
speare which all accept with joy, but which we cannot endure 
in another language or another period, and the composer of 
Shakespearean music, when he is confronted with this problem, 
may easily fall into the error of suggesting not Shakespeare’s 
characters but a certain type of elderly actor who once imper- 
sonated them. 

Like Sullivan, Humperdinck has sometimes been obliged to 
write music for the sake of making a musical (diversion. Both 
composers introduce into The Merchant of Venice a song sung 
behind the scenes to Italian words, and both composers make a 
great display of the masque under cover of which Jessica elopes, 
the result being to transport us for the moment into the Venice 
of Offenbach’s Contes d’Hoffmann. Humperdinck is at his best 
in the final scene of The Winter’s Tale, but his sheep-shearing 
scene, charming as it is considered simply as Humperdinck, seems 
utterly inappropriate to the words of Shakespeare. The waltz 
and mazurka rhythms which seem now so banal and tawdry are 
characteristic of the period rather than of Germany, for Sullivan 
showed no more discrimination: and indeed a German audience 
might well argue that the Landler was exactly the right dance 
to employ in a German theatre, and had more authoritative 
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tradition behind it than Edward German’s Wardour-Street Pa- 
vanes and Bourrees. 

It is in fact rather salutary for us to look at Shakespeare 
occasionally through foreign eyes, for we tend in this country to 
attach perhaps too much value to the mere sound of the words 
rather than the ideas expressed. We have made Shakespeare into 
something of a fetish, we have disconnected him altogether from 
modern life, as we disconnect Sundays from week-days. It is one 
of the fatal vices of English artistic life that we cannot cure 
ourselves of our ingrained romanticism, our unreasoning devotion 
to what is old and remote, our foolish enthusiasm for “quaintness.” 
“Quaintness,” as Rupert Brooke well said, “which swathes dead 
books as sentimentality swathes dead people, has little hold on 
the living.” Characteristically English was Mr. William Poel’s 
plan of producing Shakespeare without scenery, acted in Eliza- 
bethan dress and accompanied by Elizabethan music. Such 
principles, however, appealed mainly to audiences of an academic 
type, for a scheme of Elizabethan music to a play requires not 
only careful selection, but in addition a certain willingness to 
listen carefully on the part of the audience. 

Between 1909 and 1914 the Marlowe Dramatic Society at 
Cambridge exhibited some interesting experiments in this direc- 
tion, though they generally avoided performing Shakespeare 
himself. A representation of Marlowe’s Faustus was given in 
August, 1910, in honour of some fifty German students who were 
visiting England, and the musicians among our German guests 
were very much taken by surprise at the dramatic effect of 
contemporary incidental music, such an arrangement being 
apparently quite unknown to the German theatre. A still more 
elaborate scheme was arranged for The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle in 1911. In this play there are various musical allusions: 
Old Merrythought sings some thirty snatches of songs, and the 
Citizen asks the musicians to play Dowland’s Lachrymce. To give 
these items their proper artistic value, and to make the audience 
realize that they were the favourite tunes of the day, the play 
was set as it were in a frame of Elizabethan popular music, in 
the hopes of attuning the audience subconsciously to the common 
musical atmosphere of the period. 

Shakespeare differs from Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
or Massinger 1 in that he does not deal with contemporary English 
life, so that Elizabethan music for his plays is only necessary if 

1 The Marlowe Society produced also Epiceene (1909), A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts (1913), and The Alchemist (1914). 
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we wish strongly to emphasize their Elizabethan character. And 
if the plays are not given in a definitely Elizabethan setting, 
Elizabethan music often involves us in further difficulties. Con- 
sider such a case as Julius Ccesar , in which the only music re- 
quired is one single song, and even that left to the singer’s choice. 
But though Shakespeare has indicated merely “music and a song” 
in the stage directions, the music is none the less important. Its 
function is to prepare for the appearance of Caesar’s ghost, and 
the music must be carefully chosen with that end in view. Now 
if the play has up to this point been produced with the idea of 
suggesting the classical Roman atmosphere, Elizabethan music 
may well enter with something of a shock. It is indeed hard 
to know what kind of music will not sound incongrous at this 
moment, for nothing could be more ridiculous than to see an 
actress singing, let us say, a Shakespeare song of Sullivan, with 
orchestral accompaniment, and pretending to accompany herself 
on a classical lyre! Here is the difficulty: Roman music being 
out of the question, any other style will risk offending us unless 
the ear has been subconsciously prepared by other incidental 
music to create the desired atmosphere; but against this must be 
set the fact that the more incidental music we add in excess of 
Shakespeare’s own requirements, the less effective do the poet’s 
carefully planned musical scenes become. 

Shakespeare’s employment of music is an integral part of 
his dramatic method. His attitude to music is moreover very 
characteristically English. He loves music and values it, but 
not as a means of self-expression. Herein lies the explanation 
of our use of music on the stage, and even to some extent of our 
national indifference to Opera. For the fundamental principle of 
all Opera is that music is not only more expressive, but more 
directly personal than words. In Opera music is the normal 
language, and the characters themselves create (that is, they 
should produce the illusion of doing so) not only the music which 
they sing, but the sounds of the orchestra as well, just as on the 
viola d’amore the sound of the bowed strings wakens the un- 
touched strings below into sympathetic resonance. In a play, 
the function of music is totally different; music, so far from being 
normal, is definitely and essentially abnormal, and in Shakespeare 
almost always associated with abnormal people and abnormal 
states of mind — with supernatural beings of all kinds, with 
drunkards, madmen and decadents or degenerates, as we might 
now-a-days call them, apart from the obvious employment of 
music simply as a performance taking place on the stage, as in 
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case of dances, processions, marches, serenades, etc. There are 
also certain very interesting cases of music being called for 
deliberately to induce an abnormal state: the Duke’s demand 
for music in Twelfth Night, a similar episode in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, the employment of music by Paulina to enhance the effect 
of the statue scene in The Winter’s Tale, and the music heard 
by Richard II as he lies in prison. 

There follows from this the curious fact that incidental music 
for Shakespeare, and probably for most other plays as well, is of 
necessity bound to be more or less second-rate, or at any rate 
second-hand — nachempfundene Kunst, as the Germans call it. 
For it is not the function of such music to be essentially creative, 
to tell us something that we had not known before: it must, to 
fulfill its dramatic purpose, be to some extent familiar, it must 
aim primarily at awakening associations. All incidental stage- 
music, then, bears a certain relationship to the general music, 
and more especially to the operatic music, of its period: Mendels- 
sohn necessarily hints at Weber, Sullivan at Gounod and Meyer- 
beer, Humperdinck at Wagner. The inevitable consequence is 
that such incidental music has little chance of immortality. There 
may have been times when audiences looked for points of simi- 
larity between Shakespeare and Lord Byron, or Shakespeare and 
Mr. Browning; but we do not for that reason wish to link Shake- 
speare eternally to Weber or Gounod. We cannot think of Goethe’s 
Egmont without the music of Beethoven, and we could never say 
of Beethoven’s Egmont music that it was second-hand and purely 
associational art; but the case is not analogous to that of Shake- 
speare, partly because the poet and musician were contemporaries, 
and partly, if a foreigner may dare to express such an opinion, 
because in this particular conjunction the music has kept the 
play alive rather than the play the music. 

In Germany the devotion to tradition, provided the tradi- 
tion be not older than the days of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
is extremely strong. The operas of Weber and the early operas 
of Wagner are well known to the man in the street, better known 
probably than even The Bohemian Girl or Maritana are in England. 
It is natural, therefore, that such Shakespeare music as Mendels- 
sohn’s and Humperdinck’s should still hold the stage, even in 
association with a more modern style of stage-setting and pro- 
duction. Humperdinck’s music was, in fact, composed for the 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin, which compared with the ordinary 
Hoftheater of German Residenzstadte, is decidedly advanced in its 
methods. But Wagnerian music demands a Wagnerian style of 
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acting; a character must wait for his leitmotiv to be announced, 
and if a “Wagnerian” composer does not possess Wagner’s genius 
for forcible characterization, the wait may easily become tedious. 
The modern stage is making towards a swifter and directer inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare; there is no time to strike attitudes and 
to mouth too-familiar lines with a specious air of impressiveness. 

Those who have seen Granville Barker’s productions of 
Shakespeare will have little desire ever to revive the older methods. 
The real importance of these new interpretations lies not so much 
in the decorations as in the manner of delivery. For this reason 
The Winter’s Tale, which was the first play produced in this style, 
was the most poetical and imaginative. Critics who were suddenly 
brought up against the sad fact that they had never read the play 
naturally found themselves embarrassed when the lines were 
delivered at a normal rate of speech. Humperdinck’s music, 
exquisitely beautiful as some of it is, would have been ruinous to 
such an interpretation, simply because it moves habitually at a 
much slower tempo. In the same way Mendelssohn’s music was 
unthinkable to Granville Barker’s production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Mendelssohn’s music carries on the tradition of 
Weber’s Oheron, and it was just this tradition with which the 
new style was determined to break once and for all. The music 
actually employed was arranged by Cecil Sharp on a basis of 
English folk-songs — an ideally happy conception, if Mr. Sharp 
had only had the technical skill to carry it out. It was as a matter 
of fact rather crude and amateurish in effect, and contrasted 
awkwardly with the perfect finish of the dresses and decorations 
and of the entire stage-management. Yet even its crudity was 
not without method, for as in the other two plays, music was 
employed only when required by the poet. It had to strike the 
ear, then, as something external and new, and those who designed 
it probably saw that the mere colour of the modern orchestra 
would be as offensively conventional and ordinary as that of the 
pianoforte. It was at least better to be crude and awkward than 
to employ dull tints of tone, those “art shades” which the most 
unintelligent may safely employ because “they are always sure 
to be in good taste.” 

The problem of Shakespeare music is in a certain sense the 
problem of all incidental music to plays. Every age must find its 
own solution of it. It is one of the most fascinating questions of 
theatrical aesthetics. How far is music active, interpretative, 
decorative? I hope that the future will see a more intelligent 
interest taken in the investigation and application of its principles 
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by musicians, poets and stage-directors than has been the case in 
the past; we want some one to do for music what Gordon Craig 
has done for other branches of stage-technique. And Shakespeare 
has the advantage of being an inexhaustible field for experiment, 
for he is the one poet whose plays are certain, as far as one can 
dare say that anything is certain, to hold the stage for all time 
and for all countries. Moreover, to those plays music is abso- 
lutely indispensable, so that the problem of music is one which 
can never be neglected. Nor can it ever be solved, for to each 
new generation Shakespeare brings new suggestions, and the 
necessity of new interpretations in music as in every other means 
of self-expression. 



SHAKESPEARE’S ARIEL 

A STUDY OF MUSICAL CHARACTER 
By RUTLAND BOUGHTON 

S HAKESPEARE’S great love of music is witnessed by many 
exquisite passages of his finest poetry; and it has been noted 
by all his chief commentators and critics from Samuel 
Johnson to Bernard Shaw. But I do not think it has yet been 
properly recognised that Shakespeare has himself recorded his 
ideas upon music as distinct from his love of it. There is, how- 
ever, sufficient internal evidence to show that Ariel is his deliberate 
personification of the spirit of music. 

Ariel’s very name is a play upon the common word for that 
medium through which sound works. He appears in his own form 
to none but Prospero, to whose will he is subservient: 

Be subject 

To no sight but thine and mine; invisible 
To every eyeball else. 

To others he is a sound and an influence, but neither visible nor 
subservient. 

It is a matter of dispute as to whether certain of Shakespeare’s 
leading male characters are the creations of objective dramatic 
vision, or of subjective poetic expression; but in the case of Pros- 
pero there is no manner of doubt. The relationships of Prospero 
to the other characters, and above all to his “magic” and his duke- 
dom, perfectly tally with Shakespeare’s own circumstances at the 
time of writing the play, he being about to retire from the stage 
and settle down as a country gentleman. Therefore in Prospero’s 
ideas of Ariel we have the author’s own. 

But it might seem to some that Ariel would be the personifi- 
cation of poetry rather than of music; and the personification of 
poetry he undoubtedly is to some extent — to the extent that 
all poetry is dependent upon, and remains in association with, the 
principles of pure music. Musicians, and still less the majority of 
poets, do not realize to what extent poetry is indebted to music 
for its very existence. 
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Poetry is made in the mating and expression of thought and 
beauty. The thought is expressed by means of language; and no 
poet will accept “thought” as the essence of poetry. As Shelley 
puts it in his Defence of Poetry: “Language is arbitrarily produced 
by the imagination and has relation to thoughts alone.” We may 
indeed go further: language is composed of consonantal and vowel- 
sounds, and Helmholtz has shown how the more beautiful of these 
have an essentially musical basis, consisting as they do of various 
arrangements of harmonics. So all there is left to language, as a 
separate thing from music, is the buzz, hum, and hiss of the 
consonants. It is clearly not upon these that the beauty of poetry 
depends, but upon its emotions and moods, and upon the musical 
quality of its rhythm and sonority. The feeling of a poem is 
obtained indirectly, by means of allusion, association, and the 
onomatapoetic values of words. The musician expresses feeling 
directly, without association or allusion; and the rhythm of a 
poem is obviously borrowed from music. 

It is clear then that the inner power of poetry is music itself. 
Whatever is distinctive of poetry, apart from its musical values, 
“has relation to thoughts alone,” and is “arbitrarily produced by 
the imagination.” This, of course, in no way derogates from the 
obvious value of poetry. It merely separates what is a purely 
musical activity from that other part, the intellectual activity 
which chooses, decides, and wills. And that other part is indi- 
vidualized in The Tempest by the character of Prospero himself. 
Therefore in the relationship between Prospero and Ariel is born 
poetry in the complete and accepted sense of the word 

Finally, there remains what seems to me the conclusive fact 
that the songs and other music which constitute the mystical 
background and beauty of the play are all of them associated 
with Ariel, directly, or, as in the case of the songs of Juno and 
Ceres, indirectly. Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban have vulgar 
tavern-ditties to bawl; it is only Ariel who makes the songs that 
give peace of mind to the finer humanity of Ferdinand, rest to the 
worries of Gonzalo, instinctive delight even to the gross nature of 
Caliban; something foreign only to the unimaginative middle-class 
creatures of the play. Moreover, when Ariel sings, Shakespeare 
carefully emphasises the music of his song, rather than its mean- 
ing — a feature which disgruntled Dr. Johnson who lamented that 
“Ariel’s lays, however seasonable and efficacious, must be allowed 
to be of no supernatural dignity or elegance; they express nothing 
great, nor reveal anything above mortal discovery” — but then 
Dr. Johnson was notoriously lacking in the musical sense. Hazlitt 
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had a much better appreciation of the quality of Ariel’s songs, 
which, he said, “without conveying any distinct images, seem to 
recall all the feelings connected with them, like snatches of half- 
forgotten music heard indistinctly and at intervals”: a description 
which involuntarily causes one to think of the Wagnerian prin- 
ciple of leading-themes which fulfils just such a function as Hazlitt 
claims for the songs. And to complete one’s assurance of the 
musical nature of Ariel, Shakespeare underlines the songs with 
comment: “Where should this music be?” and “This music crept 
by me upon the waters.” And as with Ferdinand, the speaker of 
those lines, so with Gonzalo, Stephano, and Caliban — they all 
agree in regarding music as the outstanding wonder of the island. 
And as we look further into the play we shall be faced with other 
evidence in support of my proposition. 

Let us then examine the character and function of Ariel him- 
self, and his influence upon the course of the dramatic development. 
So we are likely to gain insight into Shakespeare’s own ideas of the 
nature and purpose of music. 

The outstanding feature of Ariel’s nature is the conflict be- 
tween his desire for freedom and his grateful will to serve the master 
who delivered him from the spell of Sycorax the witch, the dam of 
Caliban. Prospero says : 

Thou my slave, 

As thou report’st thyself, wast then her servant; 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorred commands. 

Refusing her grand heats, she did confine thee. 

By help of her more potent ministers, 

And in her most unmitigable rage. 

Into a cloven pine 

Thou best knowst 

What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 

Of ever-angry bears it was mine art. 

When I arrived and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Sycorax seems to stand for the crude earth, ungoverned by 
the will of man. All she could do with the delicate, spiritual 
nature of Ariel was to cause him to howl as the wind howls in 
hollow wood. Not until the intellectual imagination of Prospero 
was brought to bear upon the imprisoned spirit was Ariel able to 
sing a beautiful song, and out of inchoate noise bring shapened 
melody. It may be taken as an allegory of the evolution of 
music; its course may be followed by us in the growth of a bird’s 
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or an infant’s singing voice, or in the development of musical 
instruments. 

And yet, though Ariel knows that without Prospero he would 
still be howling in his cloven pine, and though under Prospero’s 
guidance he is continually developing new powers, he still longs 
for liberty. This, too, is the nature of music. Every step in the 
development of musical art has been taken under the fostering of 
the intellect, and every such step has been succeeded by a breaking 
of the bonds which the intellect has forged. The growth of the 
fugue-form was followed by a period of freedom and uncertainty 
of direction. The climax of sonata-form was reached by the 
master who broke away from it. The careful shaping of symphonic 
drama by Wagner has been succeeded by a period of Debussique 
vagueness or Straussish coarseness. And in every case the deca- 
dence has been caused by the very life — not to say levity — of the 
musical nature, rebelling against the pedantry which sooner or 
later overtakes all intellectual activity. It is the intellect which 
purges sound of noise and saves it from sheer sensuality; and then 
it is the very spirituality of the result that pulls fretfully at the 
cords binding it to its saviour. A spirit is an airy creature, and 
fain to be free of all lordship, even the lordship of reason. Ariel 
is the distilled essence of such an idea; as Mr. Frank Harris says, 
he is “a higher creation, more spiritual and charming than any 
other poet has ever attempted” 

One other detail of his nature: Ariel reminds his master that 
he has told him no lies and made him no mistakings. This uner- 
ring truthfulness is bound up with all real music, from the Cali- 
banian tunes in the variety halls to the Prosperian proportions of 
great symphonies. Music is so connected with the sources of 
human feeling that it must either express emotion actually and 
vividly experienced (in life, or through the sympathy of imagina- 
tion), or fail to exist. So long as Prospero was limited to book- 
knowledge, and out of touch with the world, he had no knowledge 
of Ariel; and through the musical spirit he was enabled to get 
back to the real world of human feeling. That is a point to be 
developed when we are considering Prospero himself. For the 
moment we need only emphasise that music can serve no man 
who tells lies or makes mistakes, however book-wise he may be 
in the lore of music-science. Handel’s Hallelujah chorus is the 
expression of a glory that the master had seen with the eye of his 
imagination. We should know it from the sky-sweeping splendour 
of the music even if the composer had not told us of the fact. 
Wagner’s conception of the Holy Grail came to imperishable 
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music because the dramatist had actually realised in his own life- 
work that divine power which caused Blake to preach that Art 
and Christianity were interchangeable terms. A musician needs 
to learn to govern his spiritual conceptions by means of his in- 
tellect, but from the moment he tries to build his art only accord- 
ing to laws imposed by his own or another intellect he tells lies 
and makes mistakes — produces fugues, sonatas, choruses, and 
operas unpenetrated by the clairvoyance of spiritual insight. 

The nature of Ariel, then, may be summed up as a spirit who 
has been delivered out of chaos by the intellect of man, a spirit 
incapable of falsehood or blunder when working in subjection to 
that intellect, but ever straining for its own freedom. The only 
objection to Ariel’s freedom is, of course, that without Prospero’s 
guidance there is no art-work. When Ariel is released at the end 
of the play it is not to a higher form of being, but ‘to the elements.’ 

Now let us pass on to see how Shakespeare represents the 
power of Ariel in relation to certain kinds of human nature. 

Low types, such as the sensual Caliban, the drunken Ste- 
phano, and the frivolous Trinculo, are easily moved by the super- 
ficial charm of sound. Ariel thus describes its effect on them: 

Like unbacked colts they pricked their ears, 

Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music: so I charmed their ears 
That, calf-like, they my lowing followed through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns. 

Which entered their frail skins: at last I left them 
I’ the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell. 

“Lifted up their noses as they smelt music!” What an exact 
description for the attitude of those music-lovers who enjoy only 
the mere sensuous charm of the art! And they are soon sated; 
the imaginative spirit soon leaves them, and they are left stuck 
in the bog of their own boredom. That is what happens to the 
lovers of variety-hall songs, musical comedies, and all the music 
which, however truthful in its vulgarity, needs to be consigned 
to the rubbish heap of oblivion as soon as it is familiar. Here is 
Shakespeare’s sample of it — a cheap and superficial rhythm with 
a drunken hiccough in it: 

No more dams I’ll make for fish; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring; 

Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish; 

’Ban, ’ban, Ca-Caliban 

Has a new master — get a new man. 
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But this is not to say that the sensual beauty of music, even 
in its more vulgar forms, is an evil of itself. Under wise guidance 
it may be a power for the refinement of bestial natures. So 
Caliban is able to say: 

The isle is full of noises. 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that when I waked 
I cried to dream again. 

So may music refine the coarser elements of our natures and 
draw us on to lovelier dreams. It is only when the higher brain-cen- 
tres are weakened, as Caliban’s were by Stephano’s drink, that even 
the most sensual creatures are incapable of some such refinement. 

Next we have to consider those more average beings like 
Gonzalo and the other shipwrecked folk — people who lack any 
considerable distinction of mind, but have yet developed beyond 
the primitive grossness of Caliban and Stephano. 

One of the chief attractions music has for such people is its 
power to soothe. They are people generally occupied with fatigu- 
ing daily work, and they like a lullaby to calm their nerves and 
send them to sleep of an evening. This is not a very heroic task 
for Ariel, but none the less it is a very real one; and he may well 
congratulate himself when he has left them slumbering “with a 
charm joined to their suffered labour.” Twice in the course of 
The Tempest Shakespeare represents this as a function of music — 
a point to recall the next time one is irritated by a sleeping beauty 
(generally a man) at a concert, or requested to make after-dinner 
music for friends who want to be wafted pleasantly into un- 
consciousness. 

This soothing power has a more positive value in its influence 
upon disordered minds. One of the stage-directions in The Tem- 
pest runs as follows: “Reenter Ariel before: then Alonzo with a 
frantic gesture, attended by Gonzalo. . . . they all enter the circle 
which Prospero had made, and there stand charmed.” In such a 
manner, presumably, David hypnotised the disordered brain of 
Saul with “heavenly music to work his end upon the senses”; 
so he, like Prospero, may well have cried to his enemy: 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boiled within thy skull! 
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And then, as the magic worked: 

The charm dissolves apace; 

And as the morning steals upon the night 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer vision. 

Perhaps some day the mental specialist will study the matter 
carefully, and music attain a greater usefulness in the steadying 
of unbalanced minds. M eanwhile it is all to the good that the 
controllers of our lunatic asylums prefer, and advertise for, at- 
tendants with musical ability. But the disordered brain is not 
the average type; at least, so the average type, constituting the 
majority, decides; and it is with the normal man we are chiefly con- 
cerned at the moment. More to the point is the softening, human- 
ising influence of the art upon minds in any way susceptible to sym- 
pathy and tender emotion. So Ferdinand speaks of it as “allay- 
ing his passion”; and Ariel describes Gonzalo’s behaviour under 
its influence in the following terms: 

His tears ran down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. 

This, of course, describes the effect of music upon a nature prone 
to sentimentality. Music, as Plato pointed out, may enervate as 
well as energise. However, it is Prospero’s business to decide 
when and how a softening or stimulating expression of the art 
shall be used. 

Perhaps Shakespeare’s most amusing description of Ariel’s 
work is when he causes strange shapes to bring in a banquet 
before the company of middle-class minds. It is a picture of the 
average provincial symphony-concert audience of to-day. They 
feel they ought to understand the strange forms and enjoy the 
banquet; and they try hard in spite of their puzzlement. Hear 
them: 

I cannot too much muse 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing — 

Although they want the use of tongue — a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Does not that perfectly describe the average middle-class 
attitude to a Bach concerto or a Brahms symphony? And 
then their annoyance when they realise that, in spite of imagining 
pretty subjective fancies about stars and billows and death and 
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angels in the manner of a devout disciple of realism, yet the real 
beauty of the music is withheld from them: 

Gon. : I’ the name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare? 

Alon. : O it is monstrous, monstrous! 

Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 

The winds did sing it me. 


But despite that inability of such people to take in the real 
beauty of great music, it sometimes touches chords within them 
which have not yet learned to vibrate — the awakening of Alonzo’s 
conscience is a case in point — and if the sensation is repeated and 
deepened they reach the point where music becomes as a message 
from an unknown world, the voice of a clairvoyant. Such its 
effect is upon Alonzo at the end of the third act; and so also it 
works within the mind of Gonzalo who, like Schubert, Schumann, 
and Wolf, hears melodies in his dreams. The question here 
broached is far too large and difficult to be developed in this article. 
It must suffice to note that music and metaphysical ideas have been 
universally associated, not only by primitive types of man, but by 
minds of the calibre of Shakespeare, Schopenhauer, and Wagner. 
It is still more definitely indicated by Shakespeare in the scene 
between Ariel and Ferdinand, a nobler character than the rest of 
the shipwrecked folk. To Ferdinand Ariel sings two of his loveliest 
songs, and the prince insists upon the spiritual nature of the sound. 


And again: 


Sure it waits upon 

Some god o’ the island! 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. 


Considering the greater love for music generally shown by 
women, it is strange that Miranda has no sense of the presence or 
work of Ariel. Coleridge noticed the fact, but gave for it no very 
cogent reason. He said, “Miranda is never directly brought into 
comparison with Ariel, lest the natural and human of the one and 
the supernatural of the other tend to neutralise each other.” 
But Ferdinand is no less human and natural! I am inclined to 
give it a much more prosaic explanation. Mr. Frank Harris 
states excellent reasons for presuming that Miranda is a portrait 
of Shakespeare’s own daughter. If so, the dramatic blunder would 
be accounted for by the human fact that the children of authors 
and artists are often discouraged from intimate relations with 
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their parents’ work. Shakespeare’s daughter may, as Mr. Harris 
suggests, have “preserved” Shakespeare, and enabled him “to bear 
up under the burden of life’s betrayals”; but, if so, it seems more 
likely that he sought preservation in the change of mental atmos- 
phere afforded by her society than by any understanding she may 
have had for his work. If then we want to know how Shakespeare 
would portray a musical female we must examine some other 
character, such as Viola in Twelfth Night. It matters little for 
our present study. The real pith of the poet’s understanding of 
the art is concentrated in the relationship of Prospero and Ariel — 
that is to say, his own attitude to that inner spirit of his which 
not only made him one of the greatest music-lovers of all time, but 
caused him (like Schiller) to realise that his own activities were of 
an essentially musical kind. 

First consider Prospero’s condition before he was cast upon 
the island. Though born to the responsibility of public affairs, he 
neglected them and secluded himself “rapt in secret studies.” 
His brother took advantage of his behaviour to control the duke- 
dom; and Prospero, in his obscurity getting the reputation for 
incapacity in practical matters, was by force placed in a position 
where he could no longer act as a leader of men. 

This is an allegory of the life, not of Shakespeare only, but of 
the great majority of artists. Born with stronger imaginations 
and more delicate susceptibilities than most men, and so best 
fitted to stimulate and suggest ideas to their fellows, not merely 
in aesthetic, but in practical questions as well, the majority of 
artists are yet content to leave in abeyance their faculties so far 
as the world of material things is concerned, and confine their 
energies to the enjoyment of that more exquisite beauty to which 
their natures give them ready access. Then they are exploited 
by less inventive and generous, but more cunning natures. That, 
however, is not the worst of the evil. The greater loss is in their 
exile to that isolation of imagination— that island of aestheticism — 
where for the most part they perish in the surfeit of their art; for 
but few of them are capable of the renewal of will which enabled 
Prospero to win his way back to leadership. Let us consider the 
matter in a more specifically musical direction. 

A human being with any sort of superior mental faculty is 
more likely to throw a new light upon problems outside his own 
sphere than a completely undistinguished person. A born musical 
genius is more likely to recognise a mistake in statecraft or com- 
merce than the average man congenitally inclined to accept the 
things that are for the things that ought to be. And, more than 
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that, the more fully he enters upon an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of statecraft and commerce the more often will he be thrown 
into contact with other human beings, the larger will his sym- 
pathies become, the finer his mind, and the better his music. But 
the modern method of training musicians is to keep them in a 
music-tight compartment. We smile at their naive attempts to 
understand the rights and wrongs of international questions; we 
discount beforehand their tendencies to criticise our methods of 
industry, and advise them to stick to their last; forgetting that 
the cobbler who stuck to his last would go raving mad; forgetting 
that even were our Strausses and Paderewskis of no greater 
distinction than ourselves, they are equally involved with us in all 
questions of war, trade, religion and society, and should have at 
least equal voices in all decisions pertaining to them. There 
seems no valid reason to believe that a musician who, like Strauss, 
has understood the commercial value of his own operas, should 
not be better able to deal with large questions of commerce than 
the average minister of state; or a musician who, like Paderewski, 
has suffered upon his own Polish estate the horrors of war, should 
not be equally able to deal with military problems than the average 
lawyer or member of parliament. However, we have made up 
our minds that artists, and especially musicians, are of so feeble 
a general mental capacity that no particular object would be 
served in giving them equal public chances with clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, stockbrokers, soldiers, grocers, and trades-union 
secretaries. So the young musician is exiled to some island of a 
conservatoire of music, where his aesthetic ideas, instead of being 
fertilised by the emotions of real life, are left to inbreed with the 
ideas of others of his kind. Then, when he has attained a suffi- 
ciently exclusive refinement, we hand him over to the tender 
mercies of concert-agents, publishers, and other men who have 
not lost grip on the world of material things — men who in many 
ways are less capable than he, as witness the quantity of rubbish 
issued by the publishers and the numbers of grossly incompetent 
amateurs launched by the concert-agents; but who, at any rate, 
are better men than he, and no fools in dealing with those primi- 
tive hard facts of life for which it should be our aim to prepare 
everybody — even musicians. 

But the education of a musician is even worse than that 
already outlined. We not merely limit the power and beauty of 
his art by cutting it off from the real world of life and feeling, but 
we do not even allow his own personal life and feelings to carve 
the channel of his work. We dedicate him “to closeness and the 
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bettering of his mind” by instilling precepts of obedience to art- 
forms which were the product of other times and quite different 
conditions; so that the very utmost he may hope to achieve is a 
sort of art compounded of all that has gone before him. And, of 
course, that is enough, if all we care to develop in our musicians 
is a sense of their own exquisiteness and a desire for nothing but 
their own enjoyment. But as a consequence of this it happens 
that the average musician is more detested and avoided outside 
his immediate circle than any creature of civilisation. I have 
been amazed and ashamed from time to time when I have found 
in what estimation musicians are held by men of the world, and 
even by painters and actors — men and women also enisled upon 
rocks of their own, though not quite so fearfully separated from 
the main continent of mankind. A musician can unfortunately 
spin a hymn-tune or a sonata out of his own vacuity, but actors 
and most painters are thrown by their work into frequent com- 
munication with people outside their own circles. If a personal 
reference may be forgiven, I have spent twenty years in the effort 
to make operas out of my musical knowledge. I succeeded only 
in making works which nobody wanted to produce. Those twenty 
years count as nothing to me beside the last three years at Glaston- 
bury, during which I have set out to produce my own operas, and 
operas by any other composer whose work appealed to me; so I 
have not only acquired a practical musical knowledge which makes 
me laugh at the groping of my student days, but have also entered 
into all kinds of new and real human relationships, thus gaining 
some slight acquaintance with those forces in men and women 
that are the stuff of which drama is made. And this is something 
like the story of Prospero who, isolated and helpless upon his 
island, proceeded to gain power over Ariel by freeing him from 
the cloven pine; afterwards, by his help, achieving his own right- 
ful position as duke, leader in the world where artists, grocers, 
farmers, and lawyers meet as men. The first step towards such 
an end was that Ariel, however reluctant, should be Prospero’s 
servant; and the first step in any creation or rebirth of music is 
to subject the art to our reason, however troublesome may be the 
process, remembering that every really great work of art is inevi- 
tably the product in the first place of the will for human welfare, 
and only in the second an expression of sensual enjoyment. So 
it was that Ariel could reply to Prospero: 

All hail, great master! Grave sir, hail! I come 

To answer thy best pleasure. 
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The best pleasure of Bach was not his mastery of fugue-form, 
but his Protestantism, his desire for freedom of thought; of Beet- 
hoven, not his creation of symphonies, but his expression of 
rebellion against tyranny; of Wagner, not his lavish sense of 
beauty, but his will to enlarge the world of human sympathy and 
understanding. Music was the chief means to their end, but 
their end transcended the art of music as Prospero’s aim tran- 
scended the work of Ariel. 

But Ariel is also capable of work that is not at all according 
to Prospero’s best pleasure. At the present day we have reached 
the climax and evident end of an era when loud effects, not to say 
mere noises, seem to be the chief purpose of musicians. The 
monstrous cacophonies of Schoenberg, the monstrous choruses of 
the British festivals, the monstrous barns at Sydenham and Ken- 
sington Gore, the monstrous preferences for hammering and rasp- 
ing noises upon pianos and stringed instruments, are all of them 
symptoms of a non-musical mentality — rowdiness such as Ariel 
was employed on when Prospero sent him to make confusion 
aboard the ship. 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 

Would not affect his reason? 

And it is not without amusement that one watches the effect of 
musical rowdiness upon modern audiences, who are bewildered 
by the “coil” but want at all costs to be in the know — in the 
fashion, whatever it may chance to be. During the recent futurist 
craze one of our best-known musicians was listening to a pianist who 
had obviously got his fingers to his nose, figuratively speaking, as 
often as actually upon the keyboard. And yet this musician had 
got out of the way of using his common sense to such an extent 
that he was in doubt as to whether he was listening to the art of 
the future or the art of a bluffer. “Do you think he’s serious?” 
he asked of a friend who sat by him. “He’s got a fine sense of 
rhythm,” he pursued, apparently fearful lest his understanding 
should be considered behind the future in its limitations. Such 
a man deserves the fate that Prospero deliberately brought upon 
the men in the ship. The best cure for musical futurism would 
be to send its advocates into the trenches without an allowance 
of cotton- wool. 

The madness of futurism can be traced to Strauss’s miscon- 
ception of Wagner. The earlier master, to get effects equal to 
the greatness of his thought, employed means much in excess of 
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composers before his time. Strauss is vital enough as a composer, 
but his wisdom and external impetus to art are comparatively 
small. With a trivial message as compared with Wagner’s, he 
has exceeded Wagner’s quantitative demands. As an example 
we may compare the sweep of their melody. Before Wagner the 
declamatory parts of music were generally more restricted in 
compass than the lyrical; but Wagner noticed that, as a matter 
of fact, while sustained effects of emotional speech were compara- 
tively monotonous, in the ordinary course of unaffected conversa- 
tion the human voice covered a greater range than had ever been 
systematically used in vocal music, though some of Bach’s recita- 
tive had ventured some way in that direction. This natural 
sweep of declamation Strauss seems to have misunderstood, and 
used indiscriminately in lyric as in dramatic moments; and so his 
vocal writing has become degenerate and often quite meaningless. 
Schoenberg has gone one worse. Fortunately for German vocal 
music Wolf has acted as a balancing influence, owing to his sense 
of human and literary values. 

For the finest vocal music the intellect must know exactly 
when and how to shape and guide the emotional element. It must 
say, as Prospero said to Ariel, “Exactly do all points of my com- 
mand,” and then will Ariel joyfully answer, “To the syllable ,” 
knowing that in emotion so controlled all that is greatest has 
come to be. This thought continually turns up in the course of 
The Tempest. In another place Prospero cries, “Come with a 
thought,” and Ariel answers, “Thy thoughts I cleave to.” And 
out of this intimate union the human intellect, of itself a cold 
and often a cruel thing, becomes charged with tenderness and 
beauty. The intellectual man naturally despises the person who 
is swayed hither and thither by his emotions; but when he sees 
the wonderful effect of emotion properly developed and governed 
by the reasoning faculty, he realises that in the coupling of forces 
there is a greater value to mankind than in the sanity of the 
virgin intellect. This is Ariel’s appeal: 

Ar.: Your charm so strongly works ’em 

That if you now beheld them your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pros. : Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Ar. : Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pros.: And mine shall. 

And Prospero’s decision is couched in words that Wagner might 
have used when he had done with the magic of The Ring, the 
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passion of Tristan, the humour of the Mastersingers, and set the 
crown to his work with the “heavenly music” of Parsifal: 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves; 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew; by whose aid — 

Weak masters though ye be — I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 

And twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure; and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music — which even now I do — 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for, I’ll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book. 


After such a life-work there remains only the glad sigh of 
good-bye to Ariel: “To the elements be free, and fare thou well.” 



FRANZ GRILLPARZER: CRITIC OF MUSIC 

By PHILIP GORDON 

T HE greatest of Austrian dramatists, Franz Grillparzer, is one 
of the most instructive of music critics. Born in the year 
of Mozart’s death and Meyerbeer’s birth (1791), he lived 
to see the triumphs of Wagner. His comments during the eighty- 
one years of his life on the art which thrilled his every fibre far 
more than did the sister art in which he performed his great work 
are, in the first place, a register of the attitude of Vienna toward 
certain phases of musical development, and, in the second place, a 
store of interesting and instructive criticism. 

Let us first speak of Grillparzer himself. “To forget that 
Grillparzer was a musician,” says his biographer, Ehrhard, “is 
equivalent to forgetting that Michelangelo was a poet or that 
Goethe was a scientist. The place which music occupied in his 
life and works was so large, his passion for the art and the manner 
in which he enjoyed it were so typical of his time and his country, 
that it is impossible to pass lightly over this important and sig- 
nificant phase of his activity.” 

In Vienna Grillparzer found a favorable environment for his 
strong natural gift for music, a gift so strong that a single de- 
tached tone made him tremble involuntarily. The musical 
nature had long been in the family; Haydn, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Cherubini were its distinguished guests; the poet’s mother 
came of a house which was the center of musical activity in 
Vienna during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Christoph 
Sonnleitner, her father, dean of the faculty of jurisprudence in 
the University of Vienna, was a friend of Haydn and Mozart. 
His son, Joseph Sonnleitner, was one of the founders of the Ge- 
sellschaft der Wiener Musikfreunde and collaborator in the libretto 
of Beethoven’s “Fidelio”; he discovered the manuscript in neume 
notation of the famous Antiphonary of St. Gallen. Anna Sonn- 
leitner, the poet’s mother, was a noted pianiste of remarkable 
talent; she gave to her son the “delicate, even morbid sensitive- 
ness..., the wealth of imagination..., the tendency to dreaming” 
which made music the only element in which he found his needs 
satisfied. A short poem of his in praise of music concludes thus: 
“Ignoring the individual, it reveals the sum of the universe.” 
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But despite his broad view of the function of music, Grill- 
parzer had very definite views of the proper method of exercising 
that function. It was his claim that a poem may express as many 
emotions as the poet pleases; the imagination may be given free 
rein; but a piece of music must contain only one idea, a single 
germ developed into a piece of incomparable beauty. Further- 
more, music must not seek to give expression to a tangible emo- 
tional idea; it is an art which deals with the emotions only vaguely, 
since it must rise above earthly things, it must “begin where poetry 
ceases.” 

This theory was shaped and strengthened by three great 
forces : Mozart, Kant, Vienna. Grillparzer’s training in music had 
begun and ended with Mozart; he had absorbed the works of the 
master and had become imbued with his art. It is known that 
the sounds of a Mozart symphony brought back to his mind the 
plan of his “Golden Fleece,” which he had forgotten. 

Now there is perhaps no other composer who has attained 
that Hellenic freedom and disinterestedness which Kant makes 
the greatest attribute of art. Grillparzer’s aesthetics of music 
reflects the influence of Kant on his thought in the following lines : 
“The only art which seeks no other end than itself; it is play even 
when it is serious. Evading itself, it attains itself; ever on the 
wing, it entwines itself in its own chains, and breaks them, and 
is again free as the other arts.” 

Finally, and this shows that Grillparzer was a Viennese, he 
believed the composer bound by demands to which the poet is a 
stranger. Because the composer reaches the soul only by an ap- 
peal to the senses, and not through the intellect, music must avoid 
everything harsh. “Shakespeare could employ the horrible; Mo- 
zart’s limit was the beautiful.” This thesis will explain Grill- 
parzer’s antagonism to the Romanticists. 

Such, in brief, was the poet’s philosophy of music. His great- 
est delight — and here again we see his city reflected in him — was 
the dance. “The dance is rhythm turned into flesh and blood... 
The most perfect, the most beautiful the visible world possesses, 
the human body, corporealizes in plastic mold the impalpable, 
fleeting form. The world would owe to its dancers one of its 
finest aesthetic pleasures if the ballet were what it ought to be.” 

Music that was unlike Mozart’s was, needless to say, likely to 
incur Grillparzer’s wrath. He was not ashamed of this partiality. 
“That music sings my youth; it contains all that I have felt in the 
best years of my life. Therefore no other music can appeal to me.” 
The finest lines ever written on Mozart are from Grillparzer’s pen: 
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Dem grossen Meister in dem Reich der Tone, 

Der nie zu wenig tat und nie zu viel, 

Der stets erreicht, nie iiberschritt sein Ziel, 

Das mit ihm eins und einzig war: das Schone! 

(To the great master in the realm of music, who never did too little, 
never too much; who always attained, never stepped beyond his goal, which 
was solely and entirely the beautiful.) 

Among the frequent visitors at the Sonnleitner home was a 
young man, Franz Schubert. “Prometheus,” the “Gesang der 
Geister fiber den Wassern,” and the “Twenty-third Psalm” were 
among the works which he offered for performance at the Sonn- 
leitner musicales. The poet conceived a great fondness for Schu- 
bert and for his music, in which he seemed to find, perhaps not 
without some basis, the continuation of the Mozartian ideal. 
When the unfortunate composer died, his friend Grillparzer was 
asked to write his epitaph. The simple lines have become famous: 

Der Tod begrub hier einen reichen Besitz, 

Aber noch schonere Hoffnungen. 

Hier liegt Franz Schubert 
Geboren am 31. J&nner, 1797 
Gestorben am 19. November, 1828 
31 Jahre alt. 

(Death buried here a rich treasure, but still fairer hopes. Here lies 
Franz Schubert. Born January 31, 1797. Died November 19, 1828. Thirty- 
one years old.) 

Most emphasized of all is the friendship between Grillparzer 
and Beethoven. This friendship is very interesting and enlight- 
ening, though it had little influence on the lives of the two artists. 
In 1809 the poet wrote in his diary: “I have often wanted to com- 
pare our composers with the Creation. Chaos: Beethoven. ‘Let 
there be light’: Cherubini. Mountains (great clumsy things): 
Haydn. . The human being: Mozart.” It is not a very flattering 
opinion of Beethoven; but it was modified in time, and at any 
rate it did not prevent the two men from getting on together 
very well. 

In his “Reminiscences of Beethoven” the poet relates some 
little known incidents in the master’s life. Some are worth 
translating. 

“The first time I saw Beethoven was in my youth; it must 
have been in 1804 or 1805.... He was then still thin, dark, and — 
contrary to his later custom — most elegantly dressed. He wore 
spectacles, which I recall all the more because in later years he 
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gave up this aid to his shortsightedness.... Abbe Vogler sat down 
at the piano and began an endless string of variations on an 
African theme, which he himself had imported.... Ultimately only 
Cherubini and Beethoven were left. At length the former went 
out also, leaving Beethoven alone beside the hard-working Abbe. 
Finally he too lost patience; but Vogler, left entirely alone, did 
not cease to caress his theme in all possible forms.” 

“One or two years later I spent the summer with my parents 
in the village of Heiligenstadt, just outside Vienna. Our rooms 
looked toward the garden; Beethoven had rented those facing the 
street. My brother and I paid no attention when the eccentric 
man (he had grown stronger in the last year, but he now dressed 
very carelessly) stormed past us; but my mother, a passionate 
lover of music, used to go out before our door and listen devoutly 
to his playing. Suddenly one day Beethoven’s door opened, 
the master came out, saw my mother, hurried back again and 
rushed out of the house.... He remained implacable and left 
his piano untouched until the autumn brought us back to the 
city.” 

“In one of the following years I paid frequent visits to my 
grandmother, who had a summer home in the suburb of Dobling. 
Beethoven was then also living in Dobling. From my grand- 
mother’s windows you could see the dilapidated house of a cer- 
tain farmer Flehberger, well known for his slovenly habits. This 
Flehberger possessed, in addition to his miserable shack, a very 
beautiful daughter Liese, whom, however, reputation had not 
especially favored. Beethoven seemed to take a great interest in 
the girl. I still see him coming up Stag Lane, his white handker- 
chief, sweeping the ground, in his right hand, until he stopped 
before Flehberger’s gate.... I never saw him speak to her; he 
stood there silently and looked into the yard until at length the 
girl, either by making fun of or by stubbornly ignoring him, 
awakened his anger. Then he turned away quickly and stormed 
off — not neglecting next time to stop again before the farmer’s 
gate. Beethoven’s interest went so far that once, when the girl’s 
father had been put into the town prison for his part in a drunk- 
ards’ brawl, he advocated the man’s release before the community 
council, treating the severe gentlemen so roughly that he came 
near being obliged to lend his protege his involuntary companion- 
ship.” 

In 1823, when Grillparzer had made a name for himself with 
the trilogy, “The Golden Fleece,” Beethoven requested the poet 
to write him a libretto. Grillparzer demurred for a time, for he 
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did not endorse Beethoven’s stormy, emotional symphonies, but 
he finally wrote a libretto on the Melusina story (ultimately set 
by Konradin Kreutzer). It was in the style of the Italian opera 
of which Grillparzer was so fond, and Beethoven found after a 
while that he could do nothing with it. Large choruses, scenic 
effects, idyllic outgushings of romantic sentimentality — all these 
were nothing to Beethoven. But he seems to have wished to 
spare the poet’s feelings, and so he kept putting off the work 
with all sorts of excuses. 

In the summer of 1823 Grillparzer visited the composer in 
the country. The great man was now quite deaf. There have 
been preserved the books in which his visitors wrote their share of 
their conversations with him. In one place Grillparzer wrote: “I 
have wondered whether each entrance of or even association with 
Melusina could not be designated by an ever-recurring melody, 
short, soft, and enticing?” It is most unfortunate that we do 
not know Beethoven’s answer to this suggestion of the leit-motiv. 
(This was probably the first written statement of the idea, though 
Herold had used it in “La Clochette” in 1817.) 

Farther on we meet two statements which show that Grill- 
parzer, although he was opposed to Beethoven’s style realized 
the fault was to some extent his own. “If one but knew what 
you think in your music!” he writes; and later: “Your music re- 
mains perfectly incomprehensible to us.” 

There is also some grim humor in their conversations. Both 
men were bachelors, and Beethoven seems to have said that he 
intended to remain unmarried. “Quite right!” answered the poet; 
“the intellects among women have no figures, and the figures have 
no intellects.” (“Die Geister haben keine Leiber, und die Leiber 
haben keine Geister.”) 

They met for the last time in 1826. For the poet it was the 
gloomiest of periods; bis engagement to Kathe Froelich had been 
broken off, and he felt embittered against the whole world. Beet- 
hoven did his best to cheer him — imagine the picture! — and tried 
to interest him in the implications of the contemporary trend of 
musical thought, which Beethoven followed with much concern. 
“Weber used four horns,” he said. “What is all this coming 
to?” 

“Later I saw him,” we read in the “Reminiscences,” “only 
once again. He said at that time: ‘Your opera is finished.’ 
Whether he meant that it was finished in his mind or that the 
innumerable note books in which he used to jot down ideas and 
figures for future reworking contained the elements of the opera, 
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I do not know.... I did not see him again until, dressed in black 
and carrying a burning torch, I accompanied his coffin to the 
grave. 

“Two days before, Schindler had come to me with the news 
that Beethoven was dying and that his friends wanted me to 
write a funeral address to be spoken by the actor Anschutz at 
his grave.... I had come to the second part of the oration, when 
Schindler came again and told me that Beethoven had just died. 
Then something snapped inside me; the tears rushed from my 
eyes, and I could not finish the speech as elegantly as I had begun. 
However, the address was made; the company left deeply moved; 
and Beethoven was no longer with us! 

“I had really loved Beethoven. If I can recall only little of 
his talk, it is because I am interested in what an artist does rather 
than in what he says.” 

Excerpts from this oration, delivered March 29, 1827, are 
well worth quoting, though any translation must be quite inade- 
quate: “For he was an artist; and what he was, he was through 
art alone. Deeply had the thorns of life wounded him; and as 
the storm-tossed sailor yearns toward the land, so he sought thy 
bosom, thou sublime sister of goodness and of truth, comforter 
of the suffering, heaven-born Art. Firm he held to thee, and 
even when the door was barred through which thou didst enter 
and speak to him, he bore ever thy image in his heart, and when 
he died it still dwelt in his breast. 

“He was an artist; and who shall stand beside him? Even as 
the behemoth sweeps through the seas, so he swept through the 
realms of his art.... Who comes after him will not follow him; he 
will have to begin anew, for his predecessor left off only where 
art ceases.... 

“He was an artist, but also a man — a man in every, in 
the highest sense. Because he secluded himself from the world, 
they thought him malevolent; and because he avoided sentiment, 
they thought him incapable of feeling.... He fled from the world 
because in all his nature he could find no weapon with which to 
oppose it. He shunned mankind after he had given it his all and 
received nothing in return. He lived alone because he found none 
other like himself. But his heart ever beat in friendship to man, 
in love to his relatives. 

“Such was he in life — such in death — such will he live unto 
all time.” 

In the autumn of the same year the famous monument in 
Heiligenstadt was unveiled, and Grillparzer again wrote the ora- 
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tion. “He who lies here was a man inspired. Striving toward 
one goal, filled with one aim, enduring all for one cause, sacrificing 
all for one hope — thus he went through life. He knew neither 
wife nor child, seldom joy, and rarely pleasure.” 

Perhaps all this seems to fit badly with Grillparzer’s opinion, 
“Beethoven: Chaos.” There is no doubt that Grillparzer’s re- 
spect and love for Beethoven grew despite the difference in their 
views. He did not understand Beethoven; and he admitted it. 
Yet he felt his great worth, as is evident from the funeral oration. 
He felt the master’s power, and when he forgot his favorite Mo- 
zart — as he certainly did for a while when Beethoven died — he 
praised the master’s work. But it is hard to change the impres- 
sions rooted in one’s mind since childhood. Mozart was all the 
world to Grillparzer; Beethoven was an anomaly, a rare power 
whose charm he had no strength to resist, no matter how hard 
he tried. And as he felt, so Vienna felt. When Beethoven had 
no rivals, he was the idol of the Viennese. But as soon as the 
Italian opera of Rossini came to town they responded to an 
inherent impulse and flocked to the new standard. They ridi- 
culed a now forgotten critic who dared to believe that some day 
“Fidelio” would be as popular as “Tancred.” 

Obviously the nature of the Viennese taste was to cost that 
metropolis its prestige. Its fate was decided in the great battle 
between the Romantic and the Italian opera. Vienna was known 
as a city loving music to distraction. It was the acknowledged 
superior of Berlin; and it was here that the war raged for more 
than ten years. 

It will be remembered that Gluck had tried to effect his re- 
form of the opera in Vienna. But the southern influence had been 
too strong; a clear, light, attractive melody was what music meant 
to the Viennese. Emotions were of no consequence; neither was 
dramatic content. Music was food for the senses. Whoever 
knows Vienna will appreciate how essentially this feeling was part 
and parcel of the ancestral nature of these people. Gluck was 
obliged to betake himself and his ideas to Paris, where the French 
received him favorably. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century a revulsion of 
feeling had seized Vienna, and Mehul, Cherubini, and Boieldieu 
were favorites. Hence comes Grillparzer’s opinion: “ ‘Let there 
be light’: Cherubini.” But in 1819 an Italian opera troupe came 
to Vienna with “Tancred.” In a little while Rossini himself, one 
of the laziest men who ever lived, was obliged to come to Vienna 
to feed the popular stomach. 
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The other camp did not keep silent. The Romantic opera 
was essentially a product of northern Germany, and men might 
have known that the taste of the south was entirely different from 
that of Berlin. But Vienna was the metropolis, and music could 
attract no attention unless performed there. So thither went the 
reformers. 

This, then, was the issue: Is opera to consist of expressive 
dramatic music, closely coordinated with the words; or is the 
opera to be food for the ear, regardless of emotions and action? 
Is its course to be determined by Hoffmann and Weber; or is 
Rossini to reign supreme? Time has decided for the former; 
Vienna decided for the latter. 

In this bitter struggle the Romanticists (called at the time 
derogatively the “Germans”) found no fiercer antagonist than 
Grillparzer. “Poetry and music cannot be combined,” he said 
again and again; “the one appeals to the intellect, the other to 
the senses.” This is, to be sure, a rather narrow view; but in one 
place he touched on a problem which is still engaging the atten- 
tion of musical thinkers. “When music tries to degenerate into 
fitting itself to the sentiments of poetry, it ceases to be music; it 
gives up its place as the most potent of the arts to ape the func- 
tions of a lesser art.” Grillparzer was attacking here primarily 
the thesis of the advocates of the new opera, a thesis which had 
found expression in the preface to Gluck’s “Alceste” and was to 
find expression again in the writings of Wagner. They held that 
the drama was of more significance in the opera than was the 
music. To be sure, neither Gluck nor Weber nor Wagner lived 
up to that thesis in practice, even though the music of the music 
drama has always, if composed by a great master, supported and 
enhanced admirably the dramatic and aesthetic significance of the 
text. But when there arose, only a few years ago, composers 
whose texts were actual plays, there were and still are a goodly 
number of critics who felt that in their work music has degener- 
ated into the ape of a lesser art. So much digression to show 
that Grillparzer was not a mere crank or fool in this controversy. 

The vials of Grillparzer’ s wrath were emptied chiefly on 
Weber. There is no doubt that he drove his objections too far. 
What he says of Weber at times is simply the result of blind 
antagonism. But at other times he defends ably his claim that 
the horrible has no place in music. We have come by now to 
realize that even the horrible, if artistically employed, is good 
art. Grillparzer admitted that willingly enough in poetry, but 
not in music. Hence comes his satire on the scene of the casting 
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of the bullets in Weber’s “Freischiitz.” The repetition of such 
words as horrible and fearful throughout the satire is intended to 
make the point of attack more apparent. The complete text 
follows in translation: 

(A forest ravine. So dark that you cannot see your own hand. 
Thunder unceasing. All sorts of discord. Four devils with fiery 
eyes hang suspended from the wings as lanterns. Sirocco, the 
Wild Huntsman, enters amid thunder and lightning. Gnashes his 
teeth and roars horribly.) 

Sirocco: Murder! death! poison! daggers! hell! fiends! 

( Thunder increases.) 

Abracadabra! Hokus-pokus! GODBEWITHUS, 
appear! {Forty strings scrape away unisono without stopping.) 

Appear!! {Twenty kettle drums join in.) 

Appear!!! {Horrible peal of thunder.) 

He does not come. {Seeing the faithful Eckart 
groveling on the ground.) Ha! it is your fault that my lord and 
master does not appear! {Beats him with a whip; Eckart yells 
horribly.) 

But I smell his approach. {An intolerable stench 
spreads through the theatre.) 

Hear me, most awful one! {Ten wild steers race 
across the stage.) Ugh! horrible! {Fifty grenadiers enter, load their 
muskets, and take aim at the audience, thereby routing those who are 
not already out of their wits. N.B.: Before this, all the exits must be 
locked.) I do herewith blaspheme the Lord — curse myself — mur- 
der myself — damn myself — everyone — everything! {The highest 
gallery falls with a fearful crash; the injured yell horribly.) 

IT IS ACCOMPLISHED! {Fire breaks out behind 
the scenes. Thunder. Curtain falls.) 

In all probability everybody will understand the elements in 
the play which Grillparzer is satirizing. The wild steers are really 
in the opera. Samiel, the Wild Huntsman, is here called Sirocco 
and is made to invoke a devil greater than himself. The words 
“it is accomplished” are at the end of the scene in the opera. 

Grillparzer’s antagonism to the music of the Romanticists 
remained unchanged. Of Berlioz he said: “His motto is ‘Foul is 
fair.’ ” Wagner, he stated emphatically in a poem, should have 
been thrown into prison for his music. Interesting in this con- 
nection is his satire on the overture to “Tannhauser.” It is in 
the form of a letter to the composer. 
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“Sir: I have heard the overture to ‘Tannhauser’ and am de- 
lighted. That is — now; for during the listening my ears suffered 
to some extent. I noted at once that it was a matter not of 
pleasure for the ear, but of meaning and inner significance. This 
inner meaning I and some music-lovers sitting nearby, not know- 
ing the title of the piece, could not make out. One thought the 
music pictured the Russo-Turkish war, the trumpets and trom- 
bones of the chorale delineating the death-defying courage of the 
Russians, and the trembling of the violins the fear of the Turks — 
though in truth the Turks did not seem to be very frightened. A 
second listener thought the piece dealt with the crash of a ship 
into an iceberg. Two others were reminded, one of the creation, 
the other of the destruction of the world. Finally, at the end of 
the overture, a kind gentleman gave us the composer’s program. 
Then we saw it all, and we decided not to miss the second per- 
formance of this splendid overture. To be sure, an old man be- 
hind us thought it better to get the composer’s meaning simply 
by reading the program, and to let the music go altogether; but 
who will pay any attention to people so far behind the times! 
Long live progress!” 

Grillparzer wrote several little poems on Mendelssohn, Clara 
Wieck, Liszt, Paganini, and others of his contemporaries. One of 
the most charming is on Jenny Lind: “Here is not flesh — nor 
hardly tone; I hear thy soul.” 

In all these views Grillparzer was the mouthpiece of musical 
Vienna. The attitude of this great poet and critic and of his city, 
once the metropolis of the musical world, is not to be scorned as 
something silly. It has, if not a preponderance of merit, at least 
a fair portion of excuse. “He who knows thy power, oh Mel- 
ody — !” exclaims Grillparzer. That is the key to the Viennese 
philosophy of music in the period we have surveyed. 



THE SECRET OF TECHNIQUE 

By HERBERT J. WRIGHTSON 

I T is a source of wonder to many that while the average 
person has difficulty in attaining to even a fair degree of 
skill, certain individuals acquire quite a prodigious technical 
dexterity in their respective lines of work. It seems as if there 
must be some factor entering into the conditions more than the 
mere amount of labor and effort put forth by each, and more 
even than the degree of so-called “natural talent” possessed by 
the one or the other; and the phrase “wizard of the keyboard” 
when applied to some famous pianist, almost seems to be justified 
in a literal sense, and to imply some distinct and extraordinary 
power, bordering, at least, on the supernatural. 

This marvelous “technique,” as we call it, is not limited to 
musicians, for the same principle applies in may other cases — 
billiards, tennis, typewriting, juggling, anything in fact where the 
acquirement of extreme skill is an object. What and whence is 
this magic? Let us investigate. And if we consider carefully the 
process by which the human mechanism is enabled to exhibit 
skill at all, even in the simplest forms, we may be able to find 
the apparently secret path which leads in a few isolated cases to 
the extraordinary results referred to: which, followed even part 
of the way, conducts to a certain distinguished degree of achieve- 
ment, far removed from the mediocrity of the average. 

The process required in the performance of any act of skill, 
even of the most moderate order, appears to be the following: 
Observation — Perception of cause and effect — Reproduction of 
the same. 

The only imaginable incentive to the inception of this process 
in connection with any line of action is Interest. It may safely be 
said that no one ever did anything well who did not enjoy doing 
it at least in some aspect. Skill in, and indifference to any subject 
are entirely incompatible. Now, the greater one’s interest in 
anything, the more one’s faculties are on the alert concerning it. 
We are then more than usually observant with regard to this 
subject, and begin to investigate the causes which produce effects. 
We are obsessed with the thing itself, and search diligently to 
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find how it is done; instead of, as is the case with the perfunctory 
worker, plodding away at uninteresting elements and expecting 
something to grow out of it. Only the vision of the finished re- 
sult can supply the true incentive. We proceed from the idea 
downwards to the details, never the reverse way, just as the 
surgeon by study of the body may obtain complete mastery of 
the human anatomy, but could never take the physiological ele- 
ments and so piece them together as to make a man . 1 

Although the success of our work depends upon our having 
in mind some ideal, this does not mean necessarily the ideal of 
something advanced and complicated, but merely the perfect 
form of even the simplest thing we attempt. The desire to produce 
an effect resembling this mental image then causes an alert 
attention, which in its turn reveals the weak and imperfect 
points of our attempted reproduction, and it is but another step 
to correct them. Just as initial interest in the subject produces 
observation, the latter again produces more interest, and so on 
in an increasing ration. It follows that the resulting scrupulous 
attention to and control of detail are not only essential for them- 
selves but as an indication of a right mental attitude. Mechanical 
accuracy may not always lead to virtuosity but carelessness and 
inaccuracy never can. On a perfect foundation we may build a 
cottage or a skyscraper, but on an imperfect one, not more than 
the cottage, and with small stability at that. 

It will probably be found that this is the rock upon which 
most of the failures have gone to pieces. It is not that they 
cannot perceive the departure from exactness in what they do, 
but they follow the “line of least resistence” and let it go at 
that. “Near enough” is their motto; and perhaps the subconscious 
thought is present “next time it may go better,” meaning of course 
“it may happen to go better.” But why should it? It is plainly 
absurd to expect such a thing. One is sometimes inclined to ask 
a careless pupil, “how many incorrect repetitions of the passage 
do you expect, will produce a perfect and satisfactory result?” 

We may be told that some persons are “very fond of music” — 
that is, much interested; but cannot learn to play well. The 

: A recent sensational sketch dealing with wonders of modern surgery, illustrated 
a new and strange being, which had been pieced together by the marvelous feats of 
science, arising from the operating table, to the terror of the attendants and even of 
the surgeons themselves. While such a thing seems logically possible, its absolute 
impossibility and incongruity from the subjective or philosophical standpoint is what 
lends the idea its gruesomeness. What we call a human being has a body with all the 
anatomical details thereof, because it is first an entity requiring these for its expression. 
The assembling of all the anatomical parts in the world would not avail to form one 
individual being. In other words, effect never proceeds to cause. 
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explanation of such a state of things can only be that they are 
not interested to the extent of Observation and still less to that 
of Perception of Cause and Effect. They must realize that they 
can produce a desired result only by perfecting the elements 
which go to make it — after all not so much a difficult matter as 
a neglected one. 

Every sensation received by the physical organism while 
practising must be acutely observed and registered, so that 
certain action is distinctly associated in the consciousness with 
(in music) certain audible effects. These definite impressions 
are then used in duplicating the effect produced, or on the other 
hand, avoiding duplication. The real object of slow practice 
demanded by all good teachers is precisely that these impressions 
on the receptive medium of the brain shall be definite and distinct. 
Slowness has little value in itself. In fact, speed with distinct 
impression is probably preferable to slowness with the same 
amount of impression. The polyphonic music of Bach derives 
its chief technical value to the piano student from the close ob- 
servation demanded for its performance at all, and hence the 
greater definiteness of the impressions received. 

Endless repetition of a passage with the mind but slightly 
applied, is not only useless but injurious. It would really be 
more beneficial to think a passage a number of times without 
playing it, than to play it without thinking it — another view of 
the fact that the mental impression is the thing. It is the com- 
bination of the two, however — thought and action — which is 
necessary. The mind must think the actions, and the nerves 
and muscles must become accustomed to acting the thought. 
Certain purely technical exercises produce these essential con- 
ditions by their very peculiarity, as the mind must be concentrated 
upon them in order to perform them. All other kinds are futile. 
In fact almost any kind soon becomes monotonous, and the 
activity of the mind flags. The opinion has already been expressed 
by famous pianists that great technique can be obtained better 
from real music than from purely technical studies. The reason 
is obvious from the foregoing remarks. If the principle does 
not seem to apply with some students, who prefer only “pieces,” 
much to their disadvantage, it is because a perfect mechanical 
reading is not striven for, but the “near enough” process used, 
in getting a general effect. Under this kind of treatment, no class 
of work would benefit the student. 

Technique is a development of nerves and muscles only 
derivable from highly conscious action. Their overuse, without this. 
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will cause hypertrophy, or a diseased condition, noticeably more 
common among hard students of average attainments than 
among virtuosi, who accomplish far more. The vitalizing effect 
of alert consciousness during action preserves the parts in perfect 
health, while conducing to their utmost development. 

The pianist is perhaps more liable than any other cultivator 
of high dexterity to the phenomenon of reflex action; that is, 
the signs of notation are acted upon by habit and unconsciously. 
The eye sees and the hands operate, at times, with too little 
mental activity. Every pianist knows that occasionally his mind 
may wander away on something else and that he may have played 
a page, or half a page, absolutely without any remembrance of 
having played it. One great advantage of doing piano work 
from memory rather than from notes is evident here as this phase 
or reflex action, at any rate, is eliminated. It is cultivation of the 
rapid and accurate THOUGHT that makes the great technician. 
Everything is done consciously, so that minute differences in action 
and effect are noted, and the technique continually grows by accre- 
tion. Such a worker will naturally remember with ease and dis- 
tinctness much of the work done, for he was strongly conscious all 
the time of what he was doing. He has thus another aid to proper 
performance of the same work on repetition, as well as the 
only true system of memorizing. 

In conclusion, the following words of Canning may be quoted, 
and should be remembered by those who desire technique of any 
kind to a high degree. They do not in themselves form an “Open 
Sesame!” to the locked door of virtuosity, but they do indicate 
to some extent the mental attitude which is the key to the mystery : 
“Only those who have the patience to do simple things perfectly, 
can acquire the skill to do difficult things easily.” 



THE ROLE OF FRANCE IN MUSICAL 

ART 

By JEAN HURE 

Celtic Song 

W HOEVER has dwelt in the French countryside, especially 
in the west and centre of France, and more particularly 
in Brittany, has been surprised and delighted to hear 
the peasants singing melodies which are most often admirable, 
having a very individual character and in no way reminding one 
either of so-called classic music or of that which is popular in 
the industrial quarters of our great cities. 

Those who attend our Catholic churches will instantly 
recognize the melodic inflexions which characterize the ancient 
songs of the Church, the Gregorian cantilena, or plain-chant. 

To be sure, the rhythmic style of these popular songs differs 
from that of our liturgical chants, whether these latter be executed 
in the free rhythm which the Benedictine Fathers of Solesmes 
call “rythme oratoire,” or sung in long-sustained tones with 
certain monotonous rhythmic formulas — a dotted note followed 
by a note equal to the dot in value, according to the fashion of 
some fifty years ago. 

The popular songs are most frequently metrical, rarely 
symmetrical, hardly ever strangled by rigorous rhythm. Some- 
times they wear a free and well-balanced guise that faintly 
recalls the antique alleluias, but with fewer ornaments and less 
buoyancy. 

But the modalities of the songs of France are strictly con- 
formed to the ecclesiastical modes of medieval music. In these 
songs one never finds oriental chromaticism or oriental excess, 
one never meets with the minor mode embellished with a leading- 
note, one never notices those modulatory turns and harmonic 
symmetries (expressed or understood) so common in the folk- 
songs of Germany, Holland or Ireland. 

Now, any one who has travelled in oriental countries has 
observed that the most ancient songs, preserved by muezzins, 
rabbis or popes, have scarcely any affinity to the ecclesiastical 
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modes. Wherever found, they are ornamented with chromatic 
melismata, and affect intervals not employed in the Gregorian or 
Ambrosian chant. They recall Byzantine music, Greek chro- 
maticism, and the Hebraic vocalises whose influence has been 
preserved, in the Christian art of the middle ages, by the admirable 
Gregorian alleluias. 

The same applies to the cantilenas (malaguenas) of the South 
of Spain, so strikingly modified by Moorish art. 

On the other hand, certain Irish songs remind one of our 
old French monodies, and are, consequently, constructed on the 
medieval modes. 

In the absence of more positive evidence, the above facts 
would indicate that the Celtic countries were the cradle of the 
musical art expounded and elaborated by the medieval theorists, 
who erected the ecclesiastical modes, emancipated from Hellenic 
subtilities and, above all, from oriental refinements. Brittany, in 
particular — where, notably on the coast, the people live in music 
— sings medieval cantilenas exclusively, constructed on the eight 
modes of plain-song. Even in Brittany very rare borrowings 
from oriental modes may be met with here and there, owing, un- 
doubtedly, to foreign admixtures due chiefly to shipwrecks; but 
these borrowings are of extreme rarity. A Breton would be at 
a loss to sing chromatically, and certain turns of phrasing, even 
though diatonic, he would find absolutely foreign and imprac- 
ticable. 

We may assume, then — without affirming it — that French 
music exerted the greatest influence on medieval art. 

* * 

* 

However, certain facts appear to contradict these assertions. 
For example, the Gallican school of the early centuries is charac- 
terized by a superabundance of embellished vocalises which remind 
one of the oriental chants. This need not occasion surprise. 
The fact is, that the French of the South were in a position to 
become acquainted with exotic music by reason of their incessant 
contact with merchants and mariners of the Orient. The simple 
Celtic song was, therefore, supplanted by this complex art which, 
in turn, made way for the Roman cantilena of soberer style and 
simpler; but this same Celtic song (differing in its simplicity 
from the Latin simplicity), was preserved in the country districts, 
as in Ireland, and not a trace of it is found elsewhere. It also 
differs from the tranquil hymns of the Greeks — whose modalities 
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bear a certain relation to the modes of plain-song — and from the 
Slavic songs, tinged with orientalism. 

For the rest, one should beware — which one too seldom does 
— of placing too much confidence in the texts of the theorists, or 
even in musical manuscripts. These latter were written by 
educated musicians, and, frequently, but little in harmony with 
the popular spirit; besides, the theorists constructed their theories 
according to earlier works composed by musicians. The tradition 
more or less well conserved in the countryside therefore — despite 
inevitable deformations — bears testimony which must not be 
neglected. 

Descant and Vocal Art During the Renaissance 

Whatever may have been the r61e of the French people in 
the formation of the medieval tonalities, or, rather, in the in- 
vention of the melodies whence the theorists derived those 
modalities, it appears quite sure, according to most historians, 
that the musicians of France invented Descant (Dechant). Some 
assert that it was invented by the Celtic bards of Wales, who 
were taught by the French; but the most authoritative writer on 
the subject, the German musicographer Johannes Wolf, considers 
it to be of French origin. 

Descant was not, as is foolishly taught, a sort of improvisation 
based on various formulas applied haphazard. On the contrary, 
it was a marvellously systematized art, out of which issued the 
entire science of counterpoint; it was the ancestor of the whole 
scheme of modern harmony. Coming after the aberrations of 
the Organum, which — (except in England, if one may trust John 
Scotus Erigena, who describes it as a contrapuntal art founded 
chiefly on contrary motion) — was a purely mechanical and rudi- 
mentary way of writing polyphonic passages of decidedly in- 
harmonious effect, Descant, whether simple or embellished, was 
controlled by exact and perfectly musical rules. 

In simple descant the counterpoint ( dSchant , discantus ) 
ascended when the melody descended, and vice versa; figurate 
descant consisted in highly embellished musical garlands developed 
above the cantus firmus, or tenor; further on, other voices joined 
these two principal ones. 

It was at Notre Dame in Paris that this new musical science 
was first cultivated, and thence it spread throughout Europe. 
It opened the door to the contrapuntal epoch of the Renaissance, 
which, above all in France and the Low Countries, was to shine 
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with incomparable brilliancy. We know what admirable masters 
then won celebrity in France and served as models to the musicians 
of all the nations. To none are the works of the erudite Josquin 
des Pres unknown, so astounding in their structure, their imagina- 
tiveness, their depth, so replete with unsurpassable ingenuity; 
everybody knows that Goudimel founded, if not in fact, at least 
through his influence, the School of Palestrina. The works of 
Jannequin, of Mauduit, of Claude le Jeune, and of many another, 
would be popular in France even at the present time were they 
but produced frequently and, above all, with precise observance 
of the style suited to their performance. 

Instrumental Music, and the Art of the Lutanists 

Whether by delving in ancient documents whose collation is 
often inconvenient, or by perusing the works of Jules Ecorcheville, 
H. Quittard, or Pierre Aubry, one may gain an idea of the impor- 
tance of instrumental music in France during the middle ages 
and under the Renaissance. 

To the instruments of percussion and with plucked strings, 
to the flutes, the organ, to the various species of chalumeaux and 
trumpets of all sizes, already in use before the Christian era 
(and some of them coming down from remotest antiquity), are 
now added the harps (the Celtic crwth), the cromorne (a reed- 
instrument now wholly in disuse), the trombones, the Positif (a 
small portable organ), the simple viele and the curious viele a 
clavier (hurdy-gurdy), which was possibly the most popular 
instrument from the twelfth to the fifteenth century; and, finally, 
the lute, a kind of guitar of exquisite sonority and considerable 
compass, probably of Egyptian origin, later overspreading Italy 
and Spain, and, in the sequel, all Europe, and France in particular. 

There is no question to-day that these instruments had been 
employed from the earliest times to sustain vocal melodies, to 
play the ritournelles of these latter, to execute dance-tunes (es- 
tampies , ducties, etc.) ; they played a similar part in the execution 
of the Organum, which was quite as much an instrumental as 
a vocal art. 

But to France is due the glory of having written, for instru- 
ments, musical works which displayed their resources and their 
character, and which, on account of their range and general 
arrangement, were impracticable for voices. Indeed, on com- 
paring instrumental works by the Italians and Germans during 
the middle ages and the Renaissance with those produced in 
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France within the same period, there will be found this striking 
difference: The former exhibit pages which would evidently 

sound well whether performed vocally or instrumentally ; the 
latter, pages of an ingenious virtuosity that in no way reminds 
one of vocal counterpoint. 

From this point of view, as well as from many others, the 
French lutanists, more especially, were notable innovators. As 
forerunners they had had the jongleurs, the trou veres and the 
troubadours. These last were not always poor vagabonds, 
begging from chateau to chateau, as is too often imagined. Some 
of them were even noble lords, such as Guillaume, duke of Aqui- 
taine (eleventh century), Bertrand de Born (twelfth century), 
Guillaume de Machaut (fourteenth century), with many others. 

They preceded by a century the German Minnesanger, 
whose compositions, be it noted, were remarkable. 

They accompanied themselves, or were accompanied, on 
divers instruments, in particular the lute, more extended in 
compass than the viele and more readily transported than the 
positif. 

Thus it came that the instrumental ritournelles formed the 
beginning of an art of genuine virtuosity which, developing in 
every land, attained to incontestable superiority in France. 

To be sure, one can hardly overrate the practical work of 
the German lutists, or the already brilliant and cleverly written 
pages of the Italians; but one searches these composers in vain 
for the elegance, the perfection and the inspiration characteristic 
of the French lutists. 

It has not seldom been my experience, after having played 
compositions by Dufault, Pinel, Guesdron or Mesangeau (six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries) on the organ or piano, to be 
asked whether the number just performed were not one of those 
graceful pieces that J. S. Bach interpolated in his suites. The 
Italian and German works could never produce a similar illusion. 
Their entire construction is clumsy and involved; through it all 
one feels the heavy vocal counterpoint of earlier ages; the periods 
follow one another or interlock awkwardly; the melodic and har- 
monic lines are wanting in easy fluency. 

Quite apart from the aesthetic effect — an effect disputable in 
its very essence — it is beyond a doubt that the art of the German 
and Italian lutists did not contain even the germ of the purely 
instrumental writing of a Couperin or a Bach; the French lutists, 
on the contrary, were partially possessed of the secret of this 
delicate art. In Pinel’s compositions the running parts cross 
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each other freely; the harmonies are apt to find expression in 
arpeggio-form, spreading over the entire range of the airy in- 
strument; there is nothing to remind one of contrapuntal vocal 
writing. The same qualities are in evidence in Dufault and 
Guesdron. 

The Harpsichordists 

It was probably this French school of lutists which influenced 
the English virginalists. The virginal, known as early as the 
sixteenth century, and frequently called “l’echiquier d’Angleterre” 
(the chessboard of England) , was a very small stringed instrument 
with keyboard. The forerunner of the harpsichord, it was favored 
by gifted virtuosi who were sometimes picturesque and original 
composers; like the eccentric innovator John Bull, Gibbons, Byrd, 
and several others. 

But the harpsichord and clavichord, of wider tonal range 
than the virginal and richer in combinations of timbres (the 
harpsichord had a plurality of keyboards, and various registers 
which modified its tone-quality and permitted the doubling of 
tones in the higher or lower octave), caused the small English 
instrument to be forgotten. 

In France, the harpsichord was held in the highest esteem. 
Champion de Chambonnieres, in the seventeenth century, proved 
himself a master of the instrument. He was the leader of our 
school of harpsichordists, and likewise a remarkable organ-player, 
like all the harpsichordists of that period. He composed delightful 
numbers for his instrument which are still heard with pleasure, 
and trained numerous pupils; among them Anglebert, a musician 
well-versed in the art of counterpoint, and a charmful and clever 
composer; also Couperin and Crouilly, who will find mention below. 

However, the most notable harpsichordists of the time were 
the Couperins. (Further on we shall speak of divers highly 
talented organists who also displayed their musicianship on the 
harpsichord.) 

The Couperin family originated in the French province of La 
Brie, and provided the church of St.-Gervais in Paris with a 
galaxy of very noteworthy organists who were chiefly known to 
contemporary fame by their skill as harpsichord virtuosi and the 
charm of their musical works. Louis Couperin (d. 1665) and 
Charles Couperin (d. 1669) were not without merit; but they 
may not be compared with F. Couperin, sieur de Crouilly , or, 
more especially, with Couperin le Grand (Francois, the son of 
Charles). 
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This master, by virtue of his little pieces for harpsichord 
alone, without resorting to great ensembles wherein choral and 
orchestral masses are skilfully combined, attained to a perfection 
which warrants his elevation to a place beside the greatest masters 
of all times. His works are fraught with absolute beauty. Although 
written in the extremely ornamental form of the epoch, they are 
wholly free from artificiality, neither do they show the slightest 
ineptitude in form; everything is plastically beautiful, all is 
necessary, nothing superfluous ; from first to last the characteristic 
musical idea, realized with the most elegant facility. Here I can 
only repeat what I formerly wrote: “There has never been a 

more perfect composer. With an inspiration equal to Scarlatti’s 
he combines greater sobriety, variety and good taste; he writes 
with the same correctness as Frescobaldi, who displays less dash 
and boldness. In his works one finds everything — every emotion, 
every mood; for he is a master of psychology and description. 
His four books for harpsichord (which still await a modern 
publisher in France) ought to be read again and again; they are 
incomparable, and when J. S. Bach himself attempted to imitate 
the great master’s style, he failed pitiably, despite his assiduity, 
his science, and his genius, as he had failed in the imitation of 
the Neapolitan, Alessandro Scarlatti. But it must not be imagined 
that this last phrase was written with the intent to detract in 
any way from Bach’s redoubtable genius; on the other hand, it 
is only fair to render homage to the great French master who 
often served him as a model, whom he admired, and who is 
slighted more especially in France.” 

Rameau, whose far-reaching fame we shall speak of further 
on, was also a talented harpsichordist; like Couperin le Grand, 
he wrote an instruction-book for the instrument, in which may 
be found a clear explanation of certain technical principles which 
might still be studied with profit. (Couperin’s finger-technique 
greatly influenced that of Bach.) 

The Organ-School of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries 

Titelouze may be considered — neglecting his predecessors, 
who for the most part were still unskillful — as the founder (six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries) of the school of organ-playing 
in France. On reading his works one is quite willing to believe 
that he, like the German Froberger, was a pupil of Frescobaldi, 
being only twenty years older than the latter. More probably, 
he was his teacher. In fact, the Italian master published as a 
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young man, and while Titelouze was still in the prime of life, 
works written (as he himself avers) in the French style; and these 
works strongly resemble those of Titelouze. This latter, indeed, 
like the majority of French composers, produced a rather limited 
number of musical works. These are, for the rest, most imposing 
in their serenity, which sometimes touches the sublime; they are 
not without a certain monotony, at least for our ears, accustomed 
to the seductive diversity of more recent organists; the inspirations 
of Titelouze are of a somewhat abstract sublimity which is apt 
to weary contemporary auditors who are too little inclined to 
dwell on such heights, and who suffer from vertigo in regions so 
inaccessible to the vulgar. 

Titelouze — so his historian, M. Pirro, informs us — had pre- 
science of modern music and the opera; he developed the technique 
of the organ and its r61e in the ritual, where till then it had 
served chiefly to sustain the voices. 

In his works one cannot fail to notice the then novel employ- 
ment of dissonances and modulations in a very bold and at the 
same time perfectly logical manner. 

His style is still reminiscent of vocal counterpoint, although 
much modified in accordance with the tonal and technical resources 
of the Organ. He well knew how to frame impressive entrances 
of the polyphonic parts. 

He was not the pupil of any master; he taught himself by 
studying the early writers, and by reflection. A man of profound 
learning, he was sought after for expert examinations and for 
specifications for new organs, as well as for opening them. 

He was also a (very mediocre) poet, and an excellent prose- 
writer. Below is a paragraph cited by M. Pirro, in which Titelouze 
brings forward some ingenious ideas concerning musical aesthetics : 

Comme le peintre use d’ombrage en son tableau pour mieux faire 
paraitre les rayons du jour et de la clarte, ainsi nous meslons des disso- 
nances parmy les consonnances, eomme seconde, septieme, et leurs 
repliques, pour faire encore mieux remarquer leur douceur: et ces dis- 
sonances se font oui'r supportables, bien appliques et a propos. 1 

Titelouze was organist and canon at the church of St.-Jean 
in Rouen; he trained numerous pupils, among them A. Raison 
and Marchand. The thorough instruction which these two 

*As the painter uses shade in his picture in order to throw into relief the radiance 
of day and the light, so do we mingle dissonances among the consonances the better 
to bring out their suavity; and these dissonances affect our hearing as tolerable, well 
applied and apt. 
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received from their master is revealed in their elegant and chaste 
style of writing, which is, nevertheless, particularly in Marchand’s 
case, very different. It displays an affinity for that of the lutists 
and harpsichordists, who seem to have been quite unknown to, 
or ignored by, Titelouze. They possess more imagination than 
their master, far less profundity, and a grace, vivacity and gayety 
whereof no trace is apparent in the austere canon of Rouen. 

Marchand was a harpsichordist of distinction, who had an 
opportunity, in Germany, to enter the lists against J. S. Bach. 
Overawed by the colossal erudition of the German master, he 
took to flight, although he had already won enthusiastic plaudits 
beyond the Rhine. In France he enjoyed the highest repute as 
an improviser and virtuoso on the organ and harpsichord. 

Andre Raison, whose gifts appear much more remarkable, 
knew no such triumphs. Still less esteemed, though perhaps 
more estimable than Raison and decidedly more so than Marchand, 
was the pure and elegant F. du Mage. 

Couperin de Crouilly wrote a book of organ-pieces in which 
there is, so to say, not one mediocre page. He excelled especially 
in short pieces, versets and preludes, which he imbued with an 
astounding variety and fancy. His sober and elegant style is 
never embarrassed by a seeking after effect or by needless details; 
his offertories exhibit a clean-cut form unexampled in works of 
earlier date. 

Gigault can hardly be so unreservedly praised; this musician, 
learned and industrious as he undoubtedly was, abounds in 
sterile and unhappy thoughts, paired with a dismal rhythmic 
monotony; none the less, it must be admitted that he was a 
highly eccentric innovator. 

These masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were, besides, adventurers who did not fear the boldest innovations. 
Roberday (who lived in the seventeenth century, and concerning 
whom biographical data are wanting) wrote caprices and fugues 
whose conception is sometimes erratic, which are replete with 
curious details, refined to excess, and frequently of a profundity 
that recalls Titelouze and Frescobaldi. 

Wholly different was the amiable Clerambault, an author full 
of grace, gayety and charm, to whom, however, the Remigian 
Nicolas de Grigny might be preferred. Him Bach admired and 
gladly imitated, copying his organ-works with his own hand. 
This great master is in very deed one of the glories of France; 
with an impeccable style he combines a science in development, 
a depth and diversity of inspiration, a wealth of melody, a plasticity 
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of phrasing, and an harmonic inventiveness, which make him the 
peer of the greatest composers. 

I have been at some pains to insist on the gayety, grace and 
tenderness of these composers for the Church; surprise may be 
expressed, in certain quarters, that such emotions could find room 
in temples for the celebration of the divine mysteries. They did 
so because the early masters, both in the middle ages and during 
the Renaissance, as well as the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, did not feel that gloom and austerity were de rigueur in 
the House of God. They conceived religious music to be the 
Beautiful in tones, in its every manifestation, presented as an 
offering to the Divinity. Their robust and wholesome faith found 
musical charm and gayety congenial, herein resembling the sculp- 
tors of the middle ages, who ornamented the churches with 
figures sometimes outrageously grotesque, like those painters and 
decorators who covered the partitions in the cathedrals with gay 
colors and resplendent gilding, and ironwork overlaid with gold. 

Divine service was then a festival in the church; one who 
forgets this fundamental truth can have no understanding of 
Catholic art— at least down to the nineteenth century, at which 
epoch it becomes, with some few exceptions, lachrymose, grandi- 
loquent, or mawkish. 

This brief digression was necessary to explain and justify 
the marks of interpretation which teem in the organ-books of 
the masters whom I have mentioned, and their contemporaries; 
in them one often finds the words gayement,joyeusement,tendrement, 
tres vitement. 

As a matter of fact, this entire school of organists was the 
inspiration of those great German masters who in their assiduity 
constructed works of longer breath, more imposing for the vulgar, 
more accessible to the semi-educated musician, and — to give them 
their due — of great beauty, but in which the erudite and delicate 
artist rarely finds the infinite charm of a Clerambault, the im- 
pressionistic loftiness of a Grigny, the profundity of a Titelouze. 

The Theatre 

It would be inaccurate to state that the French created the 
lyric art of the theatre. Indeed, from the earliest ages, in Greece 
and among the civilized peoples of the Far East, the dithyrambs 
and tragedies were accompanied by vocal and instrumental music. 
The works of Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides were chanted. 
But it is no less indiscreet to affirm that the Italians were the 
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creators of the lyric theatre. Of a surety, they have shown 
themselves inimitable on the stage; but in France, long before 
Italian opera, the Mysteries were in full flower. 

These were theatrical representations of the principal occur- 
rences in Holy Writ. At the outset they were performed in the 
Christian temples, later in the public squares. In them, vocal 
and instrumental music took a leading part; songs of the people 
mingled with liturgical chants, choruses with soli and instru- 
mental ritournelles played by lutes, vi51es, organs, cornets, cro- 
mornes, flutes, harps, and a considerable number of instruments 
of percussion. 

It was during the Renaissance that secular opera originated 
in Italy as an ingenious amplification of these Mysteries, and 
embellished with a music which, then a novelty, was a reaction 
against the complicated counterpoint of the Netherland School. 

But from the middle of the seventeenth century the French 
endowed the lyric theatre with an unexpected type. Cambert 
was its chief promoter, and the Florentine Lully, who passes for 
the creator of French opera, was merely the imitator of the old 
master. 

Cambert, a pupil of Chambonni&res and an organist and 
harpsichordist of talent, while drawing inspiration from the very 
real genius of contemporary Italians, penned numerous scores 
possessing a clarity, richness, sobriety, and a correctness in 
declamation, which may be sought in vain among preceding 
authors. 

At about the same time Campra, Lambert, Lalande, and 
others, also won renown. 

The glory of Lully eclipsed that of these well-nigh forgotten 
authors, some of whom were at least the equals of the celebrated 
Franco-Italian. 

OpSra comique (comedy-opera) seems to have originated in 
France. Adam de la Halle laid its foundations with the jeu de 
Robin et Marion as early as the thirteenth century. 

The assertion that Pergolesi was the first modern master to 
write comedy-operas is sufficiently disputable. It implies a con- 
founding of the Italian opera buffa — a genre in which the French 
were mediocre while the Italians wrought miracles — with the 
French opSra comique, whose leading characteristics were charm, 
tenderness, emotion without extravagance, and a well-controlled 
vivacity. 

Duni, Philidor, Monsigny and Boieldieu excelled in this specifi- 
cally French style which was to present us with some masterpieces 
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in the nineteenth century: Carmen, by Bizet; Mireille , by Gounod; 
Nanon, by Massenet; and the incomparable PhyrnS of Saint- 
Saens. 

From the fact that the French showed themselves unrivalled 
in this ingratiating and attenuated art-style, must we conclude 
that they did not possess the lyric vein requisite for grand opera? 
Not at all. Rameau wrote lyric dramas which will always com- 
mand the admiration of musicians, and which will achieve 
popularity just as soon as they shall be played, not with the 
wearisome monotony now affected in the performance of ancient 
music, but with the exaggerated pathos which was demanded in 
the theatre both in the seventeenth century and the eighteenth. 

Rameau, earlier than Gluck, comprehended the simple 
grandeur in keeping with classic French tragedy. Any country 
but France would have extolled to the skies a master who was 
a great composer both for theatre and concert, a great virtuoso 
on harpsichord and organ, and a theorist of profound erudition, 
all in one. To him France preferred the German Gluck, certainly 
a man of great genius, but frequently wanting in tact and taste. 

Although Mehul was not a puissant innovator, one cannot 
fail to recognize that he was a musician capable of influencing 
the French school, e. g., by his opera Joseph, in which there is 
a deal of delectable simplicity and dignity. 

The Music ographers 

The French are a musically gifted race; their folk-songs, more 
beautiful than the finest Slavic cantilenas, abundantly prove it; 
but nowadays our people are very ignorant in musical matters; 
they do not take this grand art seriously, they disdain what 
amuses them — wherein they are wrong — and, on the other hand, 
they neglect to study the technics and history of music under 
the pretext that where science enters in art is absent. Our most 
skillful and inspired musicians themselves are, in general, unin- 
formed with regard to the mechanical and historical side of 
musical art. 

It has not always been thus. During the middle ages, music 
was laboriously cultivated in France, as it had been of old in 
Greece and Rome. From the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
our theorists, chosen most frequently from among learned monks, 
were possessed of a very wide general culture, mingling, with 
their musical science, philosophy and metaphysics, theology and 
mathematics. Among these didactic authors may be mentioned 
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Petrus de Cruce (Pierre de la Croix), Jean de Garlande, Francon 
de Paris, Jean de Muris, Philippe de Vitry, etc. 

Coming down to comparatively recent times we meet with 
numerous theorists who treated of the harpsichord, the organ, and 
composition; but only in Couperin and Rameau do we find masters 
whose influence spread into every land, and whom we may look 
upon as beneficent innovators. 

In passing, we have already remarked how Couperin’s tech- 
nique on the harpsichord influenced the art of Bach and his 
disciples. Rameau’s work overpassed it by far in significance; 
it established the foundations of all harmony based upon the 
major and minor modes, it explained the r 61 e of the fundamental 
bass and its tonal functions, the laws of modulation. It is this 
system of harmony from which one may not depart without 
danger so long as one clings to the two classic scales, major mode 
and minor mode, which have supplanted — and all too meagrely, 
we must admit — the ecclesiastical modes. 

The theory of Rameau, still taught at the present time with 
more or less modification in the conservatories of all countries, 
is totally inadequate when it comes to creating or analyzing 
modern works; it is therefore a dangerous element in the modern 
curriculum, though in its day it was necessary; moreover, it 
showed that its author, besides possessing musical gifts of the 
first order, wrought with a method, logic, and general culture, 
which were truly marvellous. 

It would be a rather delicate matter to discuss the modern 
French theorists. Those who immediately succeeded Rameau 
were his colorless imitators; of those actually living, I shall 
say nothing but that I have opposed and shall continue to oppose 
their productions, puerile commentaries on Rameau’s fine works, 
now fallen into desuetude and become detrimental. At this very 
moment, perchance, some toiler is framing a really sound system 
of theory for musical art; I should not be in the least surprised, 
nor should I be at all astonished if higher powers should attempt 
to paralyze his efforts. 

Fresh musical essays by critics and chroniclers have appeared 
in France during every stage of progress; one may find curious 
bits of information in them, but prior to the nineteenth century 
historians were quite rare here as well as in all other countries. 

The Parisian Bonnet, in the seventeenth century, was an 
amusing historian possessing a fund of learning quite unusual for 
the time, although very incomplete. In the eighteenth century, 
J. B. de Laborde wrote several most interesting historical volumes, 
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during the selfsame period when Padre Martini was penning his 
famous “Storia della Musica.” 

In the nineteenth century we find the names of Felix Clement, 
Coussemaker, Lavoix, Ad. Jullien, M. Brenet, etc. But it is 
only in our own epoch that historical researches based on author- 
itative evidence, and worthy of the unreserved admiration of our 
foreign colleagues, have been carried on in France; Messrs. P. 
Aubry, J. Tiersot, H. Expert, A. Pirro, J. Ecorcheville, M. Em- 
manuel, Combarieu, Reinach, L. Laloy, L. de Laurencie, and 
many others whose names escape me at the moment, are learned 
investigators and, in some cases, excellent musicians; they have 
rendered the greatest services to the art, and their influence has 
made itself felt throughout the world of music. 

Being a composer, it is difficult for me to speak, without 
incurring some slight suspicion, of our innumerable musical 
critics. Some of them have done much good; most of them have 
thought to do much harm. These latter are not invariably 
tiresome, and are found entertaining abroad, where their sallies 
and quips and quirks are copied. They have created a school 
of organized malevolence, of rosserie, as we say; this is one of the 
modes of manifestation most affected by impotent envy. 

How amazing! — some of our critics understand music thor- 
oughly; there are some who are even very remarkable composers. 

Speaking of criticism, how avoid a quotation from M. 
Gauthier Villars (Willy, alias “POuvreuse”) ' “Criticism is good 

for nothing, and only in this point does it come near being liter- 
ature.” — Or this other one, from the learned conservateur of the 
Museum at Cluny: “Criticism nourishes him who does not 

produce; it prevents not him from living, who does produce; 
what more would you ask of it?” 

It is an almost incredible fact that French historians, critics 
and theorists in general have, of one accord, treated French 
music, whether contemporary or ancient, with a certain disdain. 
With due reflection we may explain this phenomenon. 

French music, with its clarity, its concision, its simplicity, 
its symmetrical proportions wherein everything harmonizes, in 
an impalpable manner defying analysis, to form a perfect ensemble; 
wherein the most complex, the subtlest elements are so closely 
blended that one cannot readily segregate any one from the rest; 
— French music is not a music for musicographers. Only a well- 
trained and thoughtful musician is capable of dissecting its 
component parts and exhibiting their beauty. The musicographer 
will find forage more to his taste in works where the structure of 
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the periods, the phrases and measures, the order of the modu- 
lations, the vivid contrasts in intensity, and the cumulation of 
contrapuntal parts, are instantly apparent. On such works — 
given a modicum of science, a very little patience, and a well- 
assorted vocabulary — one can build up endless disquisitions. 

But how shall one analyze the charm of a Breton folk-song, 
or of a piece by Couperin? 

A poet would save the day by telling of the sentiments 
expressed; but he could not tell us the tonal, the musical char- 
acteristics of such a work. To do that, he would himself have 
had to think, dream and write about music; to file and polish 
some musical phrase over and over again; to perceive for what 
reasons a melodic line is lovely or commonplace, why a chord is 
ill-distributed, why two chords are inharmonious in succession, 
why certain tonalities connect badly, why given rhythms halt; 
he must, above all, have fathomed the infinite mystery of fusion 
in the elements forming a work of art; finally, he must have lived 
long on incessant musical sensations, have dissected the works of 
the masters, have corrected the exercises of pupils, have corrected 
his own work — and, as a sine qua non, he must possess the innate 
gift of music. 

Those musicographers are very rare who are endowed with 
all these qualities; there are some such; these frequently prefer 
French music to any other; they know that there is more science 
in a folk-song of Brittany or the Cevennes, in a cantilena by 
Rameau, or withal by the German Mozart, in Gallia by Gounod 
or PhrynS by Saint-Saens, than in a fugue by Bach, an An- 
dante by Beethoven, the finale of the Meister singer, or Strauss’s 
Salome . 

All this goes to show why French music occupies so small 
a place in French instruction* in French didactic books; why 
those who have attempted to rehabilitate this subtle art have 
found, more expecially in France, irreconcilable opponents. 

The French Public and French Music 

The foregoing remarks should not for an instant cause any 
one to imagine that the writer lacks appreciation for the admirable 
genius of a Bach, a Beethoven, or a Wagner, or for the peculiar 
inspirations of a Richard Strauss. Nevertheless, a French melo- 
maniac would not be able to read what I have just written, 
without indignation. For much less than this I was considered, 
before 1914, to be a dangerous promoter of paradoxes. 
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The French public likes — or pretends to like — exoticism. 
There is no product — alimentary, industrial, aesthetic, or other- 
wise — which, if it be French, is not viewed with suspicion! 

Any ballet-dancer possesses talent so long as she passes — 
even if born at Montmartre — for a Spaniard, Russian, or Dane; 
any style of architecture is delectable which was elucubrated in 
Munich or Vienna; any chocolate is superior if labelled Swiss or 
Dutch; all music must be Russian or Viennese, or Italian, or at 
least Spanish or even English; every virtuoso must be German — 
likewise every orchestral conductor. 

Nothing can be done to oppose this — and nothing will change 
in this type of popular belief. No attention was paid to Goumedil, 
and little to Josquin; Palestrina imitated them — we adore him. 
Cambert was despised; Lully imitated him — we adopt Lully. 
We forget Couperin and Rameau, but we play Bach and Gluck; 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, Franck and Brahms dethrone Bizet, Gounod, 
Massenet, Lalo, Saint-Saens; Messrs. Strauss and Stravinsky 
eclipse Messrs. Debussy and Bruneau; — and, in times to come, 
people will laugh heartily on learning that the French of the 
twentieth century preferred the Lieder (most of them very 
beautiful indeed, but some so dreadfully silly) of Schubert and 
Schumann to the melodies of Faure and Duparc. 

It is not in Germany, or in Russia, or in Italy, that the worst 
enemies of French music are to be found; it is not unusual to 
meet brilliant students or professors in our schools who have 
never read or played a page of Grigny, of Titelouze, of Couperin, 
of Rameau, of Chabrier, of Ravel; — I do not believe that one 
could encounter a similar phenomenon outside of France. 

At this very moment the quartets, trios and symphonies of 
Beethoven are being played everywhere — and so they should be; 
but on no program (or very few) do I see the trios of Rameau, 
the ballets of Monteclair, the works of our harpsichordists, the 
suites of Massenet, the two graceful symphonies of Gounod. 


French Music in the XIXth Century, and To-day 

The same reasons which prevented me from passing judgment 
on our critics induce me to avoid a lengthy appreciation of con- 
temporary French music. 

One might observe that, while foreigners have drawn in- 
vigoration for their art — often without losing their individuality 
— from the bourne of French music, the French owe many of 
their defects to stranger influences. 
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Do away with Rossini and Meyerbeer, and all our composers 
of the beginning of the last century are faultless; do away with 
Wagner and Franck, and many of our modern masters are directly 
Gallicized and refined; do away with the admirable Russian 
musicians, and the majority of our young composers will be rid 
of the faults which disfigure them. 

The Frenchman may derive instruction from foreign schools, 
and extract therefrom elements of fertility; but it does not 
become him to imitate them. 

Per contra, foreigners of all nationalities owe a great deal 
to Chopin and Gounod. For a long time astonishment has been 
expressed that I should rate Chopin as a French musician; true 
enough, he was born in Poland (though his father was French) ; 
one of his teachers was a German; and his works borrow their 
themes from Polish folk-lore. 

All this is undeniable; but in his craft as a musician he is 
in no sense German, and his style, entirely new and absolutely 
individual, is essentially French. Whoever reads his works 
without prepossession will arrive at this conclusion. 

Chopin influenced Wagner and Liszt and our whole modern 
school. 


Conclusion 

Here I end this essay. It is in nowise a resume of the history 
of French music, for very many celebrated musicians have been 
disregarded; I have mentioned only a majority of those who, 
either individually or in groups, have played an important role 
in the universal history of musical art. 

I trust that I have avoided Chauvinism and partisanship 
throughout; it would grieve me to feel that I had ruffled respec- 
table susceptibilities; should I have done so, it was not my in- 
tention, and I shall be forgiven on calling to mind the dictum of 
M. Camille Saint-Saens: “Though art may have no country, the 
artist has one.” As to that, I do not feel quite sure that art has 
no country. 


( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



FACTS AND FICTIONS ABOUT 
“GOD SAVE THE KING” 

By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

I T is not a little curious that the nation which held for so long 
the supreme position in the musical world should never yet 
have succeeded in creating a national anthem of its own. 
Germany subsisted for many years on an adaptation from the 
English “God save the King,” and later she adopted, as 
“Deutschland liber Alles,” the Austrian Hymn which Haydn 
either composed or took from a Croatian source. The Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 produced nothing of greater moment on 
either side than some patriotic songs of very moderate artistic 
value, belonging in fact to the same class as our “Red, White, 
and Blue” or the “Jingo” ditty which supplied a nickname for 
the patriotic party in England in the days when patriotism was 
out of fashion. Such compositions, like “Partant pour la Syrie,” 
could only be called national songs by a stretch of terms. So 
great was Germany’s reputation in music that the absurd claim 
of a German origin for our own national anthem was believed by 
large numbers of amateurs in England, who in those days thought 
nothing good in music had ever been produced in England. In 
Germany itself, of course, many people grew up naively regarding 
the English tune as their own; and there is a story of a German 
cook, engaged by Sir Charles Halle, who, on the morning after 
her arrival in London, appeared with her eyes full of tears, saying 
that she had heard a street band playing her own national anthem 
as a pretty compliment to herself. Unfortunately for the German 
claim, as we shall see later on, the original adapter of the song 
had the grace to acknowledge the truth in his title-page. 

We may dismiss the very weak claim advanced on behalf of 
a French origin in 1834, in the fictitious Souvenirs de la Marquise 
de Crequi, 1710 a 1800, in which it was implied that Lully wrote 
the tune and that it was appropriated by Dr. John Bull, “organist 
of St. Paul’s.” As Lully was born five years after the death of 
Bull, this charge of appropriation cannot be established. The 
attribution of the air to Bull (who, by the way, was never organist 
of St. Paul’s), rests on curiously insecure foundations; there exists 
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indeed a composition by him with the name “God save the King/’ 
but unfortunately it has no sort of resemblance to the tune we 
have. But, oddly enough, in the MS. in which this appears, 
there is an “Ayre” which does bear some structural likeness to 
the well-known tune, though Richard Clark, at one time owner 
of the MS., is accused of having tampered with the composition 
by adding sharps, etc. to increase the similarity. In Melismata, 
a collection of vocal pieces published in 1611, there is a “carol” 
to the words “Remember, O thou man” which, though in the minor 
mode, is sufficiently like our tune to warrant some of the authorities 
in surmising that it is its original guise. There is also a “largo” 
movement in the sixth of Purcell’s twelve Sonatas of Three Parts 
(1683), which has some slight resemblance, but not enough to 
support the claim that was formerly made on Purcell’s behalf. 
All these theories, as well as some others even less strongly sup- 
ported, are fully discussed in the late Dr. W. H. Cummings’s 
interesting little book on the subject, to which the reader must 
be referred for details. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with conjecture only; we begin 
to find some foothold shortly before the middle of the 18th. 
century. It has been long accepted as a fact that Henry Carey 
sang the song in 1740 at a dinner given at a tavern in Cornhill 
to celebrate Admiral Vernon’s victory at Portobello. But the 
story rests on the information of a Mr. Townsend, who told a 
Mr. Ashley, who told a Mr. Bowles, that Townsend’s father had 
been at the meeting in question and said that Carey then announ- 
ced the song to be his own composition. There is not very firm 
ground as yet, nor does the appearance of the song in print give 
us a very definite date, since the first edition of first volume of 
Simpson’s Thesaurus Musicus is assigned to the date [1743?] in 
the British Museum catalogue, and to 1740 by Dr. Cummings. 
It is odd that neither here, nor in any of the other of the early 
printed versions, does the name of Henry Carey occur as author, 
and in the case of a song which was obviously popular and well- 
known this is almost complete evidence that he did not compose it. 1 

The most noteworthy champion of Carey’s authorship is Friedrich Chrysander 
in his monograph on Henry Carey in the “Jahrbucher fiir musikalische Wissenschaft,” 
1863. In this essay, known of course to Mr. Maitland but unknown to the average 
student of the subject, Chrysander argues against dating the Portobello incident 1740 
and he reaches the conclusion via the bibliographical method that the two volumes of 
“Thesaurus Musicus” must have been issued in 1744 and 1746. Whatever the merits 
of this theory may be, it has not yet come to be generally accepted. Without wishing 
to violate editorial proprieties, I may be permitted to add my personal opinion that 
the late Dr. Cummings was not always at his best when assigning bibliographical dates. 
— Ed. 
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We only reach the first definite and unassailable fact in 1745, 
when there is a record of performances of the song at the two 
patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, arranged for 
the two houses by Dr. Arne and his pupil Dr. Burney respectively. 
In the same year it was republished in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
as well as in the second edition of Thesaurus Musicus, where the 
words “sung at the Theatres Royal” imply that the book cannot 
have been published before the last quarter of the year, since 
Sept. 28 is the earliest date for the performance of the song at 
Drury Lane, when the occasion was a celebration of the successful 
putting-down of the Stuart rising. The version in the second 
edition of this last-named collection differs slightly from that in 
the first, where the first bar of the air consists of three repetitions 
of the key-note, G, and the accompanying bass shows that it is 
not a misprint but intentional. This earliest printed version will 
be found in Dr. Cummings’s book, and in Grove’s Dictionary, art. 
“God save the King,” where the first edition of Thesaurus Musicus 
is wrongly entitled Harmonia Anglicana , an error due to Chappell’s 
Popular Music of the Olden Time. In the new edition of Grove, 
it is suggested that James Oswald, a Scottish musician employed 
by Simpson, may have been the adapter, or even the composer, 
of the tune; and this theory is supported by the occurrence of a 
tune named “Osweld’s Are” among the tunes played by the 
chimes of Windsor Parish Church. There is, however, no positive 
evidence to prove that “Osweld’s Are” was identical with “God 
save the King,” and the suggestion must, I fear, be dismissed 
like so many other attractive theories. 

The first continental appearance of the tune was in 1763, 
when a collection was published at The Hague under the title of 
La Lire Magonne. The tune appears as “ D’Ongeveinsdheid ” 
and acknowledgment is made that it is the air of the English 
“God save the King.” Denmark appears to have been the first 
foreign country to appropriate the song as a national hymn, but 
there the adapter, one Harries, prefixed to his version “Heil dir 
dem Liebenden,” published in the Flensburger Wochenblatt of Jan. 
27, 1790, the statement that the words were written for the 
melody of “God save great George our King”. In the Spenersche 
Zeitung of Berlin, for Dec. 17, 1793, the well-known form, begin- 
ning “Heil dir im Siegerkranz” appeared; it was written by B. G. 
Schumacher, and soon became the national anthem not only of 
Prussia but of various other German states. 

Among the composers who have made use of the tune are 
Beethoven, Weber, and Brahms, of whom the first named put on 
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record his knowledge of the original nationality of the song, in 
the words “I must show the English what a blessing they have 
in their ‘God save the King.”’ (Nohl, Beethoven-Feier.) Weber 
(“Jubelouvertiire”) and Brahms (“Trumphlied”) both ignore the 
English origin of the tune. Among the many adaptations or 
arrangements of the tune, there is a very odd piece in the form 
of a “ Fest-Praeludium ” by Paul Janssen, a professor in the 
Dresden Conservatorium; it is for two players on one organ, 
using their four hands and four feet; it is described on the title- 
page as “mit Benutzung der saehsischen Konigshymne ‘Den 
Kb nig segne Gott.’” 

Quite lately, while helping to prepare the catches of Henry 
Purcell for publication by the Purcell Society, I came across the 
following, which appears on p. 76 of a MS in the British Museum 



give me my mea-sure, The ful-ler the glass is the great - er is plea-sure. 


(Add. MSS. 19,759), a collection of songs, etc., which was in 
the possession of one Charles Campelman on June 9, 1681. The 
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music is written out on one continuous line, and is headed “A 
Catch for 4 voices.” It is obviously for three, not four, and is 
rather what is now called a “round” than a catch proper. 

The political allusions, even apart from the fact that the 
date is pretty nearly fixed by the owner’s inscription, are clearly 
to be understood as pointing to the Duke of York’s return from 
virtual exile in 1680. In that year there was a strong reaction 
in favour of the “Tories,” (our two political nicknames were 
first used about the same year), and though “prisbitter Jack” 
is not easy to identify, the name undoubtedly stands for the 
type of nonconformists who wished to bring back the state of 
things which started in 1641. The interest of the composition 
lies in its fifth complete bar, where the second voice has the 
words “God save the King” referred to as if they formed part 
of a toast, and associated with four notes that are exactly identical 
with those of the opening of our national anthem. Observe that 
here is no mere textual identity of notes in an inner part, but the 
second voice, which sings the phrase, is the topmost part for the 
moment, while the harmonies in the other parts are virtually the 
same as what we have. 

It remains to be seen what these four notes can be held to 
prove. It is clear that the combination of any given four notes 
with well-known words afterwards identified with them may be 
purely fortuitous, but a very little reflection will show how very 
great the odds are against such a combination. The first note 
has of course no chance against it, as every tune must begin 
somewhere; as to the second note, it is evident that, taking 
only the diatonic scale, there are seven chances to one against 
any given note; with each successive step in the phrase the adverse 
chances increase so rapidly that it has been calculated that there 
are practically 63 chances to 1 against the first three notes being 
what they are, and 511 to 1 against the phrase of four notes 
being what it is. 

In favour of the intentional use of the notes by Purcell, as 
a quotation from a well-known tune, the following points may be 
recapitulated : — 

1. The notes of the tune are in the uppermost part for the 
moment. 

2. The harmonies agree with those of the earliest version 
which gives the accepted form of the melody. 

The difference in the first edition of Thesaurus Musicus is quite 
possibly due to careless transcription of the tune, and the person who 
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supplied the bass (whether he were Oswald or not) may have followed 
the melody in retaining the tonic harmony through the bar. 

3. The place of the phrase in regard to the tonality of the 
piece is not at all obviously in keeping with the natural course of 
the harmonies; it is, as it were, “dragged in by the heels, ’’precisely 
as a composer in the present day would be apt to do in the case 
of a popular song to which he wished to make a musical allusion. 

4. The words “God save the King” are associated with the 
phrase, and although they run on with the words “and Duke,” 
and are not the opening words of any version, nine people out 
of ten would accept them as a quotation. If they really are a 
quotation the way they are introduced argues strongly in favour 
of the snatch being well-known to every one who heard or sang 
the round. 

Against the theory that we have an intentional quotation 
from a well-known patriotic song that was popular in 1680, there 
is of course the objection that no other trace of the existence of 
the tune as “God save the King” can be found in musical or 
general literature. But the very same difficulty holds good as 
against the “John Bull” theory. We cannot suppose that the 
adaptation from Bull’s virginal piece was made by Henry Carey 
without his claiming for himself any share in its production, and 
it is equally curious that a deliberate adaptation should be left 
unrecorded in a collection like Simpson’s Thesaurus Musicus. 
Even if we accept the theory that Purcell put in these four notes 
to the four words deliberately as a quotation, we do not get much 
further on, though we obtain a far earlier date than any as yet 
fixed. For it is evident that many of the claims already mentioned, 
including the far-fetched one that it is an adaptation from one of 
Purcell’s own sonatas, must fall to the ground. At the time of 
the publication of the sonatas, in 1683, the MS in which the 
round is written had been in Mr. Campelman’s possession for 
two years at least; now, supposing the sonatas to have been 
circulated in manuscript among players of stringed instruments 
for some years before their publication, a fairly long time must 
needs elapse before a phrase embedded in such a work, and thence 
giving rise to a song, should be well enough known to warrant 
a quotation from it being made so as to be understood. 

We are left, then, to choose between John Bull and the 
composer of the carol in Melismata as the author of the famous 
tune. Both these alternatives seem to me as difficult to accept 
as the theory that Purcell just put these four notes in by accident, 
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attaching them to the loyal words by the merest coincidence, and 
disturbing the natural flow of his catch in order to introduce 
them, though neither he nor any one else would be able to see 
any point in the musical phrase. I still hope for the discovery 
of some form of the tune dating from a sufficiently early time to 
justify Purcell in quoting from it. Personally, I like to fancy 
that the song got itself composed, as we say, during the period 
of the Commonwealth, when it would be obviously dangerous 
to write it down, and that it may have become so popular with 
the discredited Royalists that when the Restoration came, 
it was not held to be necessary to write it since it would be in 
every one’s mouth. The most cogent objection to this suggestion 
is that the song would have had to change sides; it is unlikely, 
of course, that a Stuart song should have been adapted in 1745 
to celebrate the quelling of the Stuart rising. 

Where all theories are so difficult to establish there is perhaps 
some excuse for suggesting a new one. 



THE CZIMBALOM, HUNGARY’S NATIONAL 

INSTRUMENT 

By ARTHUR HARTMANN 

I T is to ancient Asia that we have to look for the origin of 
the Czimbalom! On tablets taken from the ruins of Nimrud 
now in the possession of the British Museum, we find the 
progenitor of this instrument documented. The fall of Nimrud, 
preceding that of Nineveh (625 B. C.) as it did by several cen- 
turies, preserved for us these relics, and again in the ruins of 
Nineveh, more relics have been found which establish, beyond all 
question of doubt, the forefather of our modern Czimbalom. 

The original name of this musical instrument is lost to 
history, the nearest known being the Asor. This, however, was 
not a purely Assyrian, but a Hebrew instrument, meaning (as 
its name Asor implies) “Ten-stringer.” While the Assyrian 
instrument was different from the Hebrew Asor we give it here, 
because it seems to have been the one nearest related to the 
Assyrian instrument. Formerly this instrument was regarded as 
one independently developed, different from the Hebrew Nebel; 
the more recent critics of the Bible see in the Asor only an abbre- 
viation of Nebel- Asor, i. e. ten-stringed Nebel , in contradistinction 
to Nebels with a still more varied number of strings. 

The Asor of the Hebrews was therefore a species of Nebel , 
of an oblong square or triangular shape, mounted with ten strings, 
which were struck or twanged by means of a plectrum. 

Unfortunately, the information transmitted to us about the 
Asor, is like most other information regarding the Hebrews too 
meagre: it does not convey an exact idea of the instrument’s 
construction, for, while Asor means “Ten-string,” there were 
Asors of nine and eight. Furthermore, the Asor is delineated on 
a brick obtained from the ruins of Nimrud, (to repeat, several 
centuries prior to the destruction of Nineveh) and now in the 
British Museum, which shows an instrument of six strings. 

It was strung horizontally, one string above the other, at 
regular distances, the lowest string being the shortest, hence 
producing the highest tone and the uppermost, the longest, pro- 
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ducing the deepest tone. The free ends of the strings hung 
down, probably as an ornament. 

The player fastened the instrument to his body or supported 
it by a belt passed around his shoulder and struck the strings 
with a long plectrum held in his right hand. This plectrum was 
probably made of wood or ivory and was not held at one end as 
usual, but in the middle. The left hand was used to check the 
vibrations. 



Assyrian Asor 


The Asor seems to have been a favorite instrument with the 
Assyrians or at least with the higher classes, since it is introduced 
more frequently in their sculpture than any other, and generally 
at the entertainments and sacred rites of the monarchs. It never 
appears in combination with other stringed or wind instruments 
and never singly, but always at least two together. Perhaps 
they were tuned differently for the sake of fuller harmony. As the 
number of the tuning pegs is seldom in accordance with that of 
the strings, no great reliance can be placed on the representation 
of the strings or tassels. 
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Another Progenitor of the Czimbalom. 

It is this time in China that another primitive form of the 
Hungarian instrument looms on the horizon. Its name is the 
Kin (or Ch’in) or Scholar’s Lute. 



Kin in its broader sense means in Chinese the plural or 
majority of string instruments, and in its narrower refers to a 
tradition to be traced to Fu Hsi. In reality, however, it is the 
type of the ideochordic bamboo, forming the Yaliha family and 
dating to a prioric psalterium. 

The original number of its silk strings was five, symbolical 
to the Chinese of the five elements. The body of the instrument 
(made of lacquered wood and four feet long and eight inches wide) 
consisted of a narrow, curved hollow, (symbolical of the Heavens), 
a flat top, (symbol of the Earth), and the strings already alluded 
to. These were soon augmented to the number of seven, which 
near the broader end of the instrument passed over a bridge and 
through holes in the body of the Kin were fastened on the bottom 
side of the instrument. These strings were plucked — twanged 
without the use of a plectrum. Their tone is very soft. 

The Ch’in is used for what is called elegant music. It is 
supposed to be the special instrument of the educated classes; 
yet it is somewhat neglected by the present generation, and is 
scarcely met with except at imperial ceremonies. This may be 
attributed to the fact that the playing on the Ch’in is surrounded 
with difficulties enough to deter the most willing learners. The 
notation, for instance, is peculiar: each note being a compound 
of several simple characters, so arranged as to convey at once to 
the eye of the performer the note to be played, the string to be 
chosen, the finger to be used, etc. Ultimately more strings were 
added, so that there have been Kins of twenty-five and even 
more strings. 

It is claimed that formerly the instrument was tuned 
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which has been modified to the present-day 


However, we incline more to the belief that its tuning is the 
following: 





Still Another Forerunner. 

Again in Asia, this time among the Arabs, we encounter the 
third variation of our Czimbalom in the so-called Kanun, a 
favorite instrument among the ladies of the wealthy classes of 
Turkey. 

The body is of light wood, beautifully marked, and it is 
strung with seventy-two strings of gut, in sets of three, producing 
twenty-four distinct tones. It is played with a small plectrum 
of tortoise-shell or silver. 



In the middle ages, the Kanun found its way into Europe. 
Evidences of this are to be seen in Orcagna’s wall frescoes, 
“Trionfo della Morte” in the Campo Santo of Pisa, depicting a 
lady vocalist, accompanied by the Kanun (or Kanoon), enter- 
taining an assembly. 

The Dulcimer. 

The origin of this instrument is unknown! Its length is thirty 
inches, width fourteen inches, and it is strung with twenty-six 
sets of three-wire strings each. 
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The Santer. 

It is unquestionably this Arabian instrument — greatly appre- 
ciated in Turkey, too — which embodied the principles on which 
the modern Czimbalom was perfected. 

It has eighteen sets of wire strings, each set consisting of 
four strings tuned in unison. In the middle are two rows of 
movable bridges, by means of which the pitch is regulated. It is 
played with two little wooden hammers. Length two feet eight 
inches; width eleven and one half inches. 



The Psalterium. 

In a lesser degree, the pattern of the Czimbalom exists also 
in the Psalterium, that three-cornered small harp, much used in 
the middle ages by various nations. 

In no way should one confound the Czimbalom with the very 
similar Cymbalum, the plate-shaped brass instrument of the 
Greeks and Romans which was also employed by the ancient 
Egyptians and Hebrews. 

The primitive form of the Czimbalom was brought into 
Europe by the Nomads, the wandering hordes of Asia. With the 
Arabian invasion of Spain in the eighth century after Christ, 
they introduced their musical instruments, the Kanun among 
others, into Europe. Gradually, the touch of evolution reached 
in its refining path the Kanun as also the Santir, and thus we 
find that at different times, different peoples re-baptised these 
instruments according to their individual likes. 

The Germans called it the Hackbrett, the French, tympanon, 
the English, dulcimer, while the Italians, alternated between 
saltiero tedesco and cembalo, though they — it should be noted — 
also called the harpsichord “cembalo.” We also find that with 
the introduction and development of the Czimbalom in Europe, 
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the learned theorists of the sixteenth century, Virdung and 
Agricola, and a century later Praetorius, became interested them- 
selves in the instrument with its flat and trapeze-like box of 
steel strings which by that time had come to be struck with two 
little hammers. 

This style of instrument, the Hackbrett, etc., enjoyed con- 
siderable vogue for a long time, and is still to be found in the 
Appenzell 1 , among the Austrian mountain population as also, 
ocasionally, among the Hungarian mountaineers. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries show a departure in 
the strings of the Hackbrett; the ends are now re-inf orced with 
small brass tongues and the tone itself is produced by contact 
with a hard hammer. The pressure on the keys raised little 
brass tongues which reached the strings, like hammers on the 
modern piano. This instrument was called the Clavichord. If at 
the edge of the hammer the quill end of bird’s feathers touched 
the strings, the instrument was called the Clavicymbal or Clavi- 
cembalo. The end of the eighteenth century saw both these 
instruments superseded by the modern hammer piano. 

The primitive forms of the Czimbalom are documented not 
only in numerous paintings, (for instance, in Tintoretto’s “Para- 
dise” where alongside of David’s harp a Czimbalom is seen) but 
in numerous specimens preserved: in the South Kensington 
Museum of London, under the inscription of “salterio tedesco” 
are eight small Czimbaloms, their frames artistically laid out in 
mosaics of variegated design. These instruments, of Italian 
manufacture, are several hundred years old. In the antique 
room of the Luxembourg (Paris), a beautiful small, gilt Czim- 
balom of the epoch of Louis XIV attracts our attention. Its little 
white lid is covered with exquisite paintings. At the Paris Ex- 
position of 1878 at the Trocadero, three old Czimbaloms aroused 
much comment and admiration. One, having but twenty-one 
strings, dating from the XVII century, was sent from Brussels. 
The second was listed as a “Psalterion” and the third, an in- 
strument with twenty-three strings and decorated in oil, with 
figures of musicians playing, was registered as a “Tympanon.” 
Dr. Julius Schaarschmidt writing in the “Budapesti — Hirlap” in 
1885, drew attention to a Chinese Czimbalom which was exhibited 
in the Ethnographical museum of Munich in the Chinese- Japanese 
division; as also to a XVII century Hackbrett which had found 
its way from the Appenzell and which the Munster of Basel 

Appenzell (from Abbatis Celia), a canton in the north-east of Switzerland. 
Area 152 square miles, divided into two districts. 
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claimed to have found in the relics of the middle ages. The 
frame of this Hackbrett is of unpainted wood and its wire strings 
have the same division which the treasured Chinese instrument 
in Munich has. The knockers, however, are not padded at their 
ends with cotton. 

The Czimbalom in Hungary. 

Though it is not altogether impossible that the Hungarians 
did not bring the Czimbalom with them from their original home 
in the Ural-Asiatic regions, it would be very difficult to prove it. 

Every indication seems to point to the probability that the 
Czimbalom was at home in Hungary considerably before the 
gypsies. As the instrument was known in Europe several hundred 
years before the epoch of Nagy Lajos and King Zsigmond (the 
time when the gypsies settled in Hungary) it is but natural that 
the Hungarians should have become acquainted with it quite 
early in its first passage of the gates of Europe 1 . 

In the list of instruments enumerated by Anonymous of the 
XII century (King Bela the Third’s secretary) the Czimbalom is 
cited among the harp-like and zither-like instruments. That at 
the meeting of the magnates in 1525, the gypsies not only per- 
formed on this instrument but that it had firmly established a 
home in Hungary, of this we have ample proof. 

In the diary of Tamas Villimen, Venetian Ambassador to the 
Court of Matyas the first, at Ofen (Buda) — end of the XV century 
— we find enthusiastic mention of a certain Marton, the Court 
musician, “who with consummate mastery and great love plays 
on that peculiar instrument which I have found only among the 
Hungarians and which they call the Czimbalom.” 

At the crowning of Matyas II (King Mathew the second) 
history records that a nine-year old child performed on the 
Czimbalom, and in the times of Rakoczi, the Czimbalom was 
distributed all over Hungary, both as a solo instrument and in 
the orchesrras (gypsy bands.) 

Komjati Benedek who translated the Bible in 1533, knew well 
the voice of the Czimbalom and in Albert Molnar’s dictionary, 
which appeared in 1621, the Czimbalom is listed. On the other 
hand, it is quite amazing that the Szatmars’ poet, Bodo Janos, 

According to Kohacs, the Czimbalom is a Wallachian instrument. Undeniably 
there is an element of truth in this theory inasmuch as our Wallachian brethren also 
used the Czimbalom. 

Of the many gates by which the Czimbalom could have entered Hungary, one 
was perhaps a Wallachian (to-day Roumanian) port, the one lying nearest to Italy, 
for there, as we have remarked above, the Czimbalom was widely used. 




A czimbalom hangfekvese — The register of the czimbalom. 
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called the “Tekozlo fiu” is silent about the Czimbalom in the 
verses in which he praises the instruments used in his days. 
Yet we have seen that the instrument then was far from unknown, 
even though the Hungarian had not yet consecrated to it his 
greatest love as being the one instrument which so deeply speaks 
to his heart, which translates the melancholy of the deserts and 
which in every way best expresses his world of emotions. When, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, the hammer pianoforte 
had conquered its predecessors, the Hungarian accepted it but 
he felt at the same time that still in the realm of sentiment and 
tone-color no instrument so interpreted the melancholy or martial 
fierceness of his moods as did the Czimbalom: it has retained 
the place of favor in his heart as his national instrument. 


The Mechanism of the Czimbalom. 

The notation for the Czimbalom is in both the treble and 


bass clefs. Its range is chromatic, from ■ ■ ■ : to 

exception of the two lowest notes — D-E — which are a whole tone 
apart. 


wire strings, graded to points of thickness and thinness necessary 
for producing the vibrations equivalent to certain tones. The 
bass, from F sharp down, have each three strings to each tone. 
The lowest string has but two. The strings are tuned by a key 
similar to that of a piano-tuner’s. 

The difficulty in tuning lies in the fact that by means of 
small bridges, permanently fastened at the sides, one string often 
gives two tones and in some cases, the subdivision of strings by 
yet smaller bridges, gives three. 

Thus: 


From G to E 


9 _ 


each set of strings consists of four 




with the 




The left hand is considered the first, the right hand the 
second. 
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The small hammers are made of light wood yet sufficiently 
elastic to offer firm resistance to a blow. At the ends, which are 
curved upwards, they are filled in with cotton, tightly wound 
round. A small hollow is cut in the handle of the hammer. 
One holds the hammers between the second and third fingers, so 
that the thumb remains vertical and maintains its pressure on the 
middle finger. 

There are two primary difficulties to be overcome in pro- 
ducing a beautiful and singing tone. One is, not to let the knockers 
rebound, for only a short and quick touch is necessary to set the 
strings in vibration; the other is to find exactly that part of the 
string where the tone is fullest. On the short strings, one would 
necessarily have to find this nearer the bridge than on the long 
strings. Immediately near the bridges the tone is hard and 
wooden, and again too far from the bridges the tone is hollow 
and colorless. 

The Various Effects Possible on the Instrument. 

The Czimbalom is supplied with a single pedal, by means 
of which legato playing may be accomplished — one of the various 
effects possible on the instrument. The tone may otherwise be 
sustained by the repetitions of the hammer done with tremendous 
rapidity and evenness. Spiccato tones are produced by a short, 
sharp blow and with the pedal closed. Glissandos can be done as 
well as picking the strings with the finger-tips. Finally, a shrill 
and metallic tone can be produced by hitting the strings with 
the wooden end (the handle) of the hammer. The great advantage 
of the Czimbalom over the harp is in that it can repeat notes, and 
in any degree of nuance desirable. 

The length of the Czimbalom is approximately four and one 
half feet and its width about two and one half feet. 

The Czimbalom was first used in an orchestra when on 
March 9, 1861, it was introduced in the Budapest National 
Opera House in Franz Erkel’s Opera, “Bank Ban.” Mosonyi, 
writing in the music paper of the day, “Zeneszeti Lapok” said: 

The Composer has, in the second act, created a veritable orgy of 
sound, for here one may truly find everything. Artistic sincerity of 
expression, original and overwhelming musical ideas and tone-colours of 
rare power and effectiveness. The principal rdle was taken by the 
Czimbalom which, combined with the Viole d’Amour, the harp and the 
English horn, simply ravished the hearers and carried them to expressions 
of tumultuous applause. 
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The seductive beauty of the tones of such a combination of 
instruments must have been voluptuously gorgeous indeed! 

Up to this time, the instrument was incomplete in so far as 
there was no means of stopping the vibrations of the strings, once 
one had quitted them, and the blurring of one dissonance into 
another was far from agreeable to the ear. Furthermore, there 
was no standard of tuning. There was the so-called “Zsido” 
(Jew) way and the so-called Hungarian. According to the former, 
a great number of the tones and chromatics were entirely lacking; 
and according to the latter, the true intonation was almost im- 
possible to establish firmly, because of the deficient way in which 
the bridges were placed. 

Added to these limitations was another, equally important: 
the lack of any sort of method by which the instrument might 
be taught. 

As no player of the instrument existed whom one might 
have considered an authority and as gypsies are not only ignorant 
of “music” but antagonistic to everything which demands order 
or logic, a beginner’s primer was compiled by Schunda and 
Hiekisch and published by the former in Budapest, 1873-74. 
Subsequently a more complete method was compiled by Geza 
Allaga, also published by Schunda. 

The first pedal-Czimbalom came into existence when in the 
year 1874 W. Josef Schunda, the Czimbalom manufacturer, added 
a pedal. The device is exceedingly simple and one is rather 
amused at the “pains” of the “inventor” and the glory he insists 
on having for “the years of devotion and endless research.” 

At each side of the instrument, in the middle of the resonance 
box, a small hole was bored, about the width of a thin pencil. 
Into each of these a long nail of brass was passed. The pedal 
was fastened, under the body, in the middle of the Czimbalom 
and with two boards, on hinges, acted on these brass pieces 
which raised the dampers on top of the strings. The weight of 
the felt-covered dampers pressed the nails back again. 

Liszt incorporated the Czimbalom in his “A Magyarok 
Istene,” his “ Vihairndulo” (published in 1843 by Schlesinger in 
Berlin, as the “Seconde Marche Hongroise” for piano, but known 
as the “Ungarischer Sturmmarseh” for Orchestra with Czimbalom) 
and in his third orchestral Rhapsody (No. 6 for piano solo). 

Friedrich Bodenstedt, known as the “Persian poet” “Mirza 
Schaffy” dedicated many of his fancies to the entrancing tones 
of the Czimbalom and, naturally, lesser poets were not slow to 
imitate him. 
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In June 1890 a chair was created for the Czimbalom in the 
National Conservatory of Music at Budapest and Geza Allaga was 
chosen as its teacher. In 1897 the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Music followed suit by appointing Kun Laszlo to the chair of 
Czimbalom instruction. It was under Laszlo Kun that the writer 
at one time studied the Czimbalom in Budapest. 

At present over ten thousand Czimbaloms are in use in Hun- 
gary alone, and they are also to be found in collections or in the 
possession of individuals in every country of the world. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the present-day composers 
will familiarize themselves with this truly beautiful instrument 
and will learn effectively to combine its lovely tone with other 
instruments which have for long been most undeservedly neglected. 
I refer to the viola d’amore, the low flute and the oboe d’amore. 



A SURVEY OF THE PIANOFORTE 
WORKS OF SCRIABIN 

By A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 

N O revolution in musical art — perhaps in the whole history 
of the arts in general — is more striking than that 
effected by Alexander Scriabin, the great musical genius 
of the Russia of to-day. His innovations were so many-sided, so 
far-reaching, and so completely revolutionary that I cannot 
hope to do any sort of justice to them in a single article. When a 
musical genius feels himself forced to abolish the major and the 
minor keys, thereby renouncing modulation (although retaining 
tonality surely enough), and when he builds up all his harmony 
on a completely novel system, finally wedding all this new music 
(or shall we say rather, attempting to do so) to a new kind of 
“Theosophy” (which grew out of it, so it is said) it will be seen 
at once that a whole book, and not a single article, is needed to 
do justice to this composer’s creations. 

For this reason, I have chosen to write about the pianoforte 
works only; and this in the briefest manner possible, as in them 
the whole of Scriabin’s evolution and revolution can be traced 
in a very remarkable way. 

The first five Opus numbers need not concern us long. They 
were written during Scriabin’s studentship at the Moscow Con- 
servatoire, and at once show us the great hold which the Polish 
composer Chopin exercised over the young Russian pianist. 
Vaises, Etudes, Preludes, Mazurkas — all are clever and original 
in melody, but everything is clearly seen through Chopin’s mind. 
What a delightful little miniature that early Prelude in B major, 
Op. 2, No. 2, is! I often play it on the organ. Just a couple of 
notes is all that it requires on the pedals. Opus 3 consists of ten Ma- 
zurkas : they contain many original and piquant little touches. The 
Allegro Appasionata, Opus 4, shows what a command over harmony 
and form the young musician of seventeen already possessed. 

The first Sonata, F minor, Opus 6, carries us a stage forward. 
The whole of Scriabin’s artwork is so perfectly evolutionary in 
character, in mastery of technique, in plasticity of musical struc- 
ture and in depth of expression — that any attempt to divide his 
work into definite periods must be discountenanced. The off- 
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handed saying of some ill-informed professional musicians that 
Scriabin had two styles — the old and the new — is misleading. 
His final achievements, completely revolutionary in character 
as they appear when faced singly, were all approached through 
a perfectly natural and logical development. As soon as he 
reached his own full individuality — his own musical expression 
freed from the influences of the great men who had gone before, 
he planted his feet firmly on the road towards his object. This took 
place about Opus 19 (the Second Sonata), written in 1890 at the 
age of eighteen. From this point, free of all trammels, he started 
forth on the quest which called imperatively to him and he con- 
tinued steadfastly to the end, never making any concession to the 
public. Some of our modern geniuses, after a wonderful develop- 
ment of modernity, have dropped back suddenly, as though 
appalled, to an earlier manner. This was impossible to such as 
Scriabin; he died in the full zenith of his powers in 1915. 

* * 

* 

To those who feel somewhat lost amongst the four hundred 
odd pieces large and small which Scriabin contributed to instru- 
mental music, I offer the following very rough divisions with 
considerable diffidence. 

Op. 1 to 18. The Apprenticeship works; but still worthy of full 
respect, since they are all highly finished pieces, never betraying 
a “prentice hand.” 

Op. 19. (Second Sonata) to about Opus 49. These works show 
the full personality and genius of Scriabin and may be regarded 
as the Middle period. 

Op. 51 to 74. The full consummation of Scriabin’s genius. They 
represent his ripest discoveries along the unexplored tracts 
which he had entered. 

I have put Opus 51 for the end of the middle period instead of 
Op. 50 as the latter has apparently been lost; or is “fifty” a superstitious 
number in Russia and did Scriabin accordingly “dodge” it? 

To return to the First Sonata, which was written in Moscow 
in 1889 at the age of seventeen. It is Chopinesque in feeling, 
truly enough; but there is a masterly stride in it which even the 
Polish composer did not possess. It is the music of the Pole 
combined with the constructive perfection of Brahms. There 
are, however, many individual touches and already we cannot 
fail to see that here is no ordinary musical talent. 

It comprises three movements; — the first is in the usual 
Sonata-form; the second, a slow movement in “Song form” full 
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of the spirit of folk-music; and the third, a Presto in “Rondo- 
Sonata” form, but with disaster for a Coda — a Funeral March. 
The emotional contents are very striking, and there is a remarkable 
unity about the whole work, which extends even to the trans- 
formation of themes. Compare the opening Subject of the First 
movement 



with the second subject of the Andante and the first Subject of 
the Finale: 



and the opening of the Marche funebre. 


Funebre (v= so) ^ 
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There is a great nobility and charm about all this music, 
and as for the pessimistic ending: — abounding Youth can well 
afford to turn to a poetic Melancholy in its imaginings. 

After this Sonata come Preludes-Preludes-Pr eludes — In his 
later years, he preferred the title Poem for this form. What’s 
in a name? Musical pieces should go by numbers only. Prelude, 
Poem or Sonata, all mean very little. A Sonata may be anything; 
so may a Poem or a Prelude. It is the contents which count. 

To sum up these early works quite briefly, there will be 
found in Op. 7 to 18 abundant material — for the concert-room, 
for the salon or for the study — a mass of music which will last 
many pianists the whole of their lives. Everyone should know 
these works. They are full of fancy, delight and beauty. They 
contain reminiscences of gay times in Paris, Amsterdam and 
Heidelberg — records of journeys; Op. 11, Nos. 12, 17, 18, and 23 
all written at Vitznau on Lake Lucerne in 1895; No 14 at Dresden; 
souvenirs of holidays in Kieff (1889) and experiments in all sorts 
of curious times and in unusual piano figurations. Opus 9, 
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Prelude and Nocturne “for the Left Hand only” reminds us of the 
marvellous development of his left hand parts in all his keyboard 
music, and it also recalls the period in his early teens when a 
broken right shoulder-blade compelled him to practise impatiently 
all his music with his left hand alone. Opus 19 brings us to the 
Second Sonata, a “Fantasy-Sonata,” the two movements of 
which, although written at different times, coalesce spiritually 
in such a wonderful way. The first movement ( Andante ) was 
written at Genoa in 1890; the second, five years later in the 
Crimea. Does the equal geographical latitude account for the 
cohesion? An interesting question! There are three chief themes 
in the first movement, all of great beauty: the first subject, very 
striking in rhythmical import; the second, a gracefully spun 
melodic line and the third an aspiring hymn-like tune. Also the 
composer, as is his wont, elevates his bridge-passage almost into 
a new subject, thus making four themes for this highly finished 
and very eloquent movement. The last three notes of the first 
subject are significant, as the little “motive” appears to have ob- 
sessed Scriabin’s mind all his life. They are like the “Knocks of 
Fate” in Beethoven, and are used at various points throughout the 
movement. 



This trait was destined to become a regular feature of Scria- 
bin’s works. 

The second (and final) movement Presto has three subjects 
— two of graceful filagree work whilst the third, to which he 
evidently attaches most importance, is a hymn-like melody of 
great nobility and beauty. 



In originality and imagination I place the Second Sonata far 
above the Pianoforte Concerto, which is perhaps the most popular 
of all Scriabin’s pianoforte works. This Concerto in F sharp 
(Op. 20) was completed shortly after taking over his duties as 
Professor of Pianoforte Playing in his alma mater, the Moscow 
Conservatoire, in 1897. It is in three movements; an Allegro in 
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F sharp minor, 3-4 time; an Andante in F sharp major 4-4 and 
an Allegro in F sharp minor and major, 9-8 time. This novel 
return to the uni-tonality of the old Suite-form is noteworthy. 
The first movement has subjects of great beauty, handled with 
exquisite artistry, but is perhaps a little lacking in melodic develop- 
ment. The Andante (nearer Adagio surely, for it is marked 46 
to the crotchet) is a set of charming variations on one of the 
loveliest themes ever penned. This is a hymn-like melody of 
sixteen bars played, con sordino, tinted with the ethereal beauty 
of the Adagio in the 12th Quartet of Beethoven. 

The Finale , an Allegro Moderato, is a little weak in thematic 
material and handling, until it reaches the Meno Allegro when 
the second (or is it the third?) subject is given out in F major 
with light palpitating chords on the piano, whilst the wood-wind 
breathe pale-coloured mists in the background. The movement 
increases in interest as we proceed until a magnificent climax is 
reached with the return of the second subject in the Tonic major. 
The work is redolent of Chopin but undoubtedly possesses decided 
individuality; and the handling of form and of the orchestra is 
far in advance of that of the great Pole. We must not blame 
Scriabin for his unstinted admiration of the greatest master of 
the genius of the piano and indeed it would be one of the greatest 
tributes to call Scriabin “The Russian Chopin,” just as Medtner 
is frequently styled “the Russian Brahms.” But it would only 
express a part of the truth in Scriabin’s case for he is much more 
than this. 

The First and Second Symphonies followed the Third Sonata. 
No. 1 in E major has a Choral Epilogue — a “Hymn to Art.” 

It was written during the six years which Scriabin seems to have 
wasted as Professor of the Pianoforte Class at his alma mater — 
from 1897 to 1903. During these six years he hardly composed 
anything, but he completed his Second Symphony in 1903 shortly 
after his resignation from the tutorial staff. This Symphony has 
five movements including the Prologue and Epilogue — a plan 
much favoured by Scriabin. 

The year 1903 was amazingly fruitful in works and was pro- 
bably the most fertile period of Scriabin’s life. In the space of nine 
months he wrote all the pieces from Opus 30 to 43, including the 
Fourth Sonata, the Third Symphony “The Divine Poem,” and 
a large number of Ftudes, Preludes, Vaises, and Poems. There 
is only room here to mention a few of these pieces. Let us choose 
the set of Preludes , Op. 31, the brilliant Poeme Satanique, Op. 36, 
and the Four Preludes , Op. 37. 
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The first Prelude of the four in Op. 31 is a slow sweet melody 
in D flat, delicious in its curves and longdrawn breaths. The 
overlapping accompaniment figure, which he so much affected, 
is frequently found also in the piano works of his old tutor, 
Taneieff. I give a couple of bars because the left hand work is 
a permanent characteristic of Scriabin. 


Andante (J=so) 



PfSfW 


The second, marked con stravaganza ( AnglicS , let yourself go) is a 
fine example of the little Prelude form in the sense used by Chopin; 
for it is a decided mood-piece with a very passionate Russian 
outburst of temper. The chord of the “French Sixth” with the 
Dominant in the Bass is much in evidence; indeed he seems 
fairly obsessed with this chord at this period and I think it was 
this chord which first turned him to the possibilities of the new 
harmony. Compare this piece for instance with the Poeme 
Satanique which is on the border-line of the new harmony, and 
with the “Ironies” of No. 56, which is well into the new tract. 
The Third Prelude of Opus 41 is another “cross-rhythm” piece — 
a study in quintuplets; whilst the last one is an outstanding little 
gem of harmonic thought — a delightful little miniature. I have 
given it in full in Chapter XV of my Modern Harmony. Scriabin 
is one of the few masters who has attempted to express Irony 
and Satire in music, and in the Satanical Poem (written in 1903) he 
has succeeded to a large extent, granted the hearer starts off on the 
right road. Rugged ironico phrases alternate with tender cantabile 
amoroso melodies. It is one of the most striking of all his pieces. 
We find here his favourite “French 6th” chord carried on a stage 
further. The cadence will serve to illustrate this point. 
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Perhaps the one thing which will count largely in the popularity 
(or otherwise) of Scriabin’s pieces is the somewhat unapproachable 
technique from the amateur’s point of view. Still, whilst many 
of the pieces in all the three chief styles of Scriabin present great 
difficulties for either the right hand (as in Opus 37, No. 1), or 
else for the left (No. 3), if indeed not for both (No. 2), there is 
always one piece at least in each Opus more approachable, as 
for instance No. 4 in this set. It is angry and powerful in mood 
and well laid-out in design. Yet do not let us get the idea that 
Scriabin is “unpianistie.” No one, not even Chopin, understood 
and wrote for the piano more entirely in its proper genius than 
did Scriabin. 

We have got a good step forward in Opus 51, Four Pieces. 
From this point he begins designating his moods more decidedly. 
Perhaps he is dissatisfied with the term “Prelude,” for later on 
he prefers “Poem” as a rule. In this Opus we have “Fragility,” 
a limpid tenor melody (not easy) for the left hand with delicate 
uppertone chords in the treble. This mood pleased him very 
much and he constantly used the device afterwards. The second, 
merely called “Prelude,” is a study in “gloom” and— in diatonic 
chords! Both the third, “Poem of Soaring” ( pianissimo ), and 
the fourth, “Danse languido,” instantly suggest a close relationship 
with the Poem of Ecstasy, Opus 54. 

One of the most interesting Sonatas is the Fifth, Opus 53. 
The work is prefaced by a motto, which may be translated very 
freely thus: — 

I call you to life 0 mysterious forces 
Submerged in depths obscure 
0 thou creative spirit, timid embryons of life. 

To you I now bring courage. 

It is this which has led annotators astray and caused them to 
regard his Sonatas and Symphonies as “Programme-Music.” It 
is true that the composer explained the Languido (bar 13 et seq .) 
as the “Exhaustion motive” following the striving after fuller 
knowledge, and we get the music of his “winged” con voglia or 
aile moods also, but he only really asks one thing of the performer 
— stravaganza — “let yourself go,” and one thing of the auditor — ■ 
“listen with an absolutely free and open mind.” Musically the 
Sonata stands on the border-line of Scriabin’s discoveries. 

Opus 53, No 1, is no less remarkable for its novel harmony 
than for the fact that it concludes with a plain common chord. 
(“Prometheus” does too, by the way, but more of this later.) 
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I am very fond of playing this Poem; and also its companion — 
“Enigma.” The time-signatures of the former are confusing. 
Take the whole of the piece to a slow crotchet beat (metronome 
about 63). 


Op. 53, No. 1 





* * 

* 

Now that we have got well into his pieces in the new style, 
let us pause a little to discuss Scriabin’s new system of harmony. 
Although theorists in the past have been drawn aside from time 
to time to the possibility of grafting the Art of Harmony on to 
the Science of Harmony, they have received little support and 
still less verification. The Right Honourable Arthur J. Balfour 
addressing the International Musical Congress in London at 
their Fourth Annual Congress said: 

Of all the arts, Music seems to be connected more intimately 
than any other, with dry scientific facts. You can state in terms of 
mathematical physics, certain important truths with which music is 
intimately connected. But I do not believe that out of the mathematical 
theory of the scale, or of the chords, or of the theory of harmony, any- 
thing in the nature of a true musical aesthetic can ever be deduced. 

This was in 1911 and all the leading musicians present 
cordially agreed with him. Yet all the time a great new tone- 
poet was working in Russia on these very lines which had been 
voted so impossible. Scriabin derived all harmony from Nature’s 
harmonic chord, and this by a curious method of his own. We 
all know that there are some upper partial sounds given off by 
a vibrating string or pipe, which have hitherto been considered so 
badly out of tune with our system as to be useless: Nos. 11, 13, 
14 and 15 for instance: — 



"^The black notes out of tuna with our system) 
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Scriabin assumes that they are quite near enough for the pur- 
pose, and takes them all into his net. Moreover, he specially 
cultivates them, even to the most varied placements and inversions; 
even, when the root is absent altogether. Furthermore, he writes 
them quite freely as enharmonics; G flat and F sharp are the 
same sounds to him. This does not appear very consistent 
with his theory, and makes the root very troublesome to find. 
But why bother about it? Since the two sounds are accepted as 
the same, there is no need to find a root for them. 

Scriabin founded no new scale; English and American writers 
have been led astray on this point. He founded a new chord 
which his disciples have stupidly christened a “mystery-chord.” 
There is no mystery about it. He simply selects the sounds he 
prefers from Nature’s harmonic chord and — builds them up by 
fourths! The result is a chord of extreme interest and beauty. 



Play it over forte; then piano; now sprinkle it very softly! We 
have the splendid vitality of the augmented 4th; the mollity of 
the diminished 4th; the sweetness of the perfect 4th; and so on. 
Reckoned from the root, we get the augmented 11th, the minor 
7th, the 3rd, the 13th, etc. 

Scriabin adopts the system whole-heartedly and all that it 
involves — a veritable revolution in music. It includes the abolition 
of major and minor modes; the dispensing with key-signatures, 
the complete acceptance of the equal temperament in tuning 
(never entirely done before, despite Bach’s “48”), and so on. 
All this and more. 

But why did he ticket his Symphonies with the labels of a 
queer psewdo-theosophy? I prefer my music without labels and 
even without titles. Everyone hears music differently; and ought 
to do so. This very indefiniteness in rendering and hearing 
constitutes one of its chief charms. Photography is not art, 
nor is too definite a music, art. The so-called wretched “pro- 
gramme-music” — or shall we call it literary music? — is steadily 
falling back into oblivion. But this is the only mistake which 
Scriabin made. Like Mahler in his first Symphony, I suspect, 
he was tempted to put up a few sign-posts to help to convince 
the crowd slow of understanding that he was not describing 
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drunken rustics dancing on the village green, or a very wet 
thunder-storm; nor yet was he writing mere tinkling little tunes 
which the programme-annotators are prone to give as their 
types of Absolute Music. Scriabin was a king in the world of 
Absolute Music — Music free of any literal interpretation — Music 
— a thing of the Spirit — which “takes us to the edge of the Infinite.” 

Before we return, a word about the scale which Scriabin 
adopts. He founded all his basses and melodies on the Duode- 
cuple Scale, which is a scale of 12 degrees a semitone apart, all 
the notes being of equal importance except one, the chosen 
Tonic. If there be any other outstanding note with him, it is 
the 7th degree (the augmented 4th, or diminished 5th) which 
he uses as a sort of Dominant or centre of the Octave. I have 
already discussed this question fully in my work on Modern Har- 
mony and have also suggested there a method of simplifying 
Scriabin’s notation (see pages 70 et seq .) 

* * 

* 

One of the most interesting sets of pieces from this point 
of view is the 56th Opus. There are four pieces: Prelude, Ironies, 
Nuances and Etude. The first piece is of a very violent nature; 
but it is a magnificent rage — the rage of an Othello or a King 
Lear. The “German Sixth” on the minor Supertonic of the 
key is fully exploited through all its inversions. The acciden- 
tals are very troublesome at first but not yet sufficiently complex 
to cause the composer to abandon his key-signatures. Play the 
notes just as they are: for (wonderful to relate) there are no 
misprints in this short piece. The ironical mood is apparently 
no stranger to the composer. In No. 2, he contrasts a first Scher- 
zando, with an amoroso subject. The Irony seems to win; but 
no — we end on a satisfying common chord. This is one of the 
most characteristic of Scriabin’s pieces and I recommend it with 
all the more confidence because it is not amazingly difficult. 
(I often play No. 3 “Nuances” on the organ. Draw very soft 
registers: an Oboe on the Swell; a Gedackt [or Unda] on the 
Choir; and a soft 8 ft. stop on the Pedal Organ). Fondu and 
veloutS (melting and velvety) Scriabin marks it: I should have 
put “with a smooth liquid tone.” The Ltude (No. 4) is very 
extreme in its harmonic handling, and it is the first piece in which 
Scriabin drops his key-signature. We do not hear the Tonic 
harmony till the twentieth bar, which is practically the Coda of 
this short piece. 
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Opus 58 is to be found only in the “New Russian Album” 
published in 1911 by the Russian Music Publishing Society of 
Moscow. A veritable Feuillet cT album — it is not very interesting 
except as a harmonic study; but it is followed by a Prelude and 
Fugue of Taneieff which affords an excellent opportunity of tracing 
some close musical relationship between master and pupil. 

Opus 59 is a couple of Morceaux (Poem, Prelude); it was 
followed by his great orchestral piece, Prometheus , begun at 
Brussels in 1909 and finished soon after his return to Russia in 
1910. It was first produced by Kussevitzsky at Moscow in 1911. 
(Safonoff had produced the first three Symphonies there.) 

Between Opus 60 and 70, we find the last five Sonatas. 
The sixth and seventh were written at Beattenberg (Switzerland) 
in 1912; and the last three in Moscow in 1913. They are all 
closely allied in style, and deeply mystic in feeling. His friends 
and disciples, Eugen Gunst and Leon Sabanieff, disseminate some- 
what elaborate theosophic (a feeble word) explanations of the 
music. I think it ought to speak for itself; and so did Scriabin 
evidently, for he gives no indications and adheres faithfully to 
his life-long admiration for the Sonata-form proper — merely 
extending it by adding greater importance to the Prologue which 
often contains two leading-motives; and by giving greater 
prominence to the “third subject” of the “Sonata-form” proper. 
I shall not be considered inconsistent, I hope, if I say, read New- 
man’s “Dream of Gerontius” before interpreting the Sixth 
Sonata. It seems to hit the right approach so beautifully. The 
Seventh and Eighth Sonatas are full of gloom and require very 
great powers of interpretation. The harmonic style limits the 
melodies to short broken phrases and the Codas become almost 
molecular in their Prestissimi. 

The Ninth Sonata is to my mind one of the most attractive 
of all Scriabin’s creations. The form is tightened up into one 
movement of great pliancy and cohesion. The themes have still 
that unworldiness which is one of the chief traits of the pure 
Russian national character. It is on “sonata” lines as regards 
construction but the form does not obtrude itself in the least. 
He masters form, and is not now mastered by it, as he was in 
his first two Symphonies. The Sonata opens in a nebulous 
atmosphere — in that dim crepuscular light which precedes dawn 
on the mountains. The four chief themes soon appear in succession. 
They go through a wonderful development, and even transfor- 
mation. The harmony is beautiful, interesting and also amazingly 
distorted at times. The peroration is masterly and striking, and 
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the Sonata ends in that dim mysterious light in which the dream 
opened. If one wants to start with one of the later Sonatas, one 
cannot do better than select this. Then go on to the tenth. (I 
do not like the seventh and eighth so much.) 

This last Sonata (the tenth) forms a grateful contrast to 
the preceding three. It is a pianoforte counter-part of the radiant 
“Prometheus.” Full of daring harmony, it remains true to the 
Sonata-type and the “third Subject” (the EGO theme) is of 
striking beauty. There seems to be a tendency towards a clearer 
style in this Sonata but probably this may be only on account 
of the composer’s ever-increasing mastery of his medium. 

The other miscellaneous pieces are exceedingly inviting but I 
must confine myself now to the last, Opus 74, a set of Preludes 
written just before his sudden death in April, 1915. There is 
always something very touching about the swan-songs of com- 
posers: their very last musical breath as it were; whether we take 
the Wenn wir in hochsten Noten sein. Choral-prelude of Bach, or 
the set of Solemn Preludes for the Organ by Brahms; the Requiem 
of Mozart or this final set of Scriabin, all finished in the very 
chamber of departure. Music apparently becomes then, more 
than ever, a part of a man’s Soul; and here the words of Carlyle 
come in with peculiar force: 


Music is well said to be the speech of angels: in fact nothing among 
the utterances allowed to mankind is felt to be so divine. It brings us near 
to the Infinite; we look for moments, across the cloudy elements, into the 
Eternal Sea of Light. 


The first four of these final Preludes are very gloomy in 
their perverse — one might almost say deliberately distorted — 
harmonic expression — but the fifth redeems them. . . We do well 
to remember here that for the last year of his life, Scriabin was 
haunted by premonitions of some indefinable fate hanging over 
him. . . The first is marked “Sad, heart-rending” and certainly 
it is so. Here is the final phrase. 
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The piece is only sixteen bars: such poignancy cannot go on for 
long. The second Prelude of this farewell set is full of a great 
moaning, soughing as of the wind over bleak moors. It strains 
our modern chromatic scale almost to the breaking point, asking 
for an enharmonic instrument with a scale like Busoni’s tertia- 
tonal one (18 sounds to the octave) rather than our 12-note 
tuning. Still, on account of its pervading Tonic-sound in the 
bass, it is more acceptable than many of the other later pieces. 
The Third Prelude is more violent in its proud indignant out-cry 
against trouble and grief. Although marked Allegro drammatico 
it is only twenty-six bars long. The fourth contains twenty-four 
bars of the most cacophonous harmony ever written by this most 
elusive of composers. It is marked lent, vague, indicis. Had he 
passed beyond the possibilities of our musical system, or did his 
fine mental grip of things loosen its moorings just for one brief 
moment? The very last piece is proud and bellicose. The 
harmony is exceedingly advanced and sounds even more complex 
than it is, on account of the delayed appearance of the Tonic 
Chord (bar 4). It ends significantly with a question — a half- 
cadence — the diminished Fifth being reckoned as the Dominant. 

* * 

* 

To sum up, we have in the pianoforte works of Scriabin a 
contribution only equalled (I am not going to say surpassed) by 
that of Beethoven and of Chopin. His works are much more 
truly pianistic than those of either Brahms or Schumann, from 
which composers Scriabin learnt much. The early works are now 
accepted classics in all our colleges and academies; the middle 
works, however, represent Scriabin in the most important and 
fascinating development of his rich personality. As to his final 
period, I prefer to pick up and choose amongst them. The later 
sonatas will never become widely popular on account of their 
great technical difficulties, in addition to the many baffling problems 
of interpretation. They will probably long remain in the hands 
of Mr. Eugen Gunst and Mr. Leon Sabaneieff who have devoted 
themselves so whole-heartedly to the furtherance of the works 
of their great master and friend. 

The real value of his contribution to music — and this applies 
also to the beautiful Symphonies — is the marvellous beauty and 
spirituality with which his music is always imbued. A man with 
a single purpose, a thinker of great spiritual power, and a trium- 
phant champion of the absolute music of idealism at the present 
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time when the whole world seems at first sight to be engulfed 
in a great tidal wave of materialism — such a man is of inestimable 
value. Space forbids further consideration of this great per- 
sonality but I hope on some other occasion to have the opportunity 
of dealing with his compositions (and the theories involved) in 
more detail. 



SECULARIZATION OF SACRED MUSIC 

By G. EDWARD STUBBS 


I N THE development of ecclesiastical art there have always 
been questions which have caused perplexity and contro- 
versy regarding the fitness and the unfitness of certain forms 
of expression. Religious painting, sculpture, poetry, architecture, 
and music, have all furnished problems without number in the 
past, many of which have been connected more or less intimately 
with radical reform. Some of them seem to have been solved 
permanently; others have received temporary adjustment, only to 
require from time to time further consideration. 

The question of secularization of sacred music is a never- 
ending one; for the problems involved do not decrease in number 
or become more simple — they seem to increase and grow more 
intricate. The reasons for this complexity are various. 

The psychology of music is an abstruse study, full of theo- 
retical mysteries. Even trained philosophers and metaphysicians 
indulge in conflicting opinions regarding emotionalism and intel- 
lectualism in their practical relation to musical worship. It is 
then not surprising that among the majority of people there is, 
and perhaps always will be, a disagreement of opinion as to the 
real nature of music, and the wisdom and unwisdom shown in the 
application of its different forms to sacred worship. Moreover, 
with the constant change in religious thought, and with the 
apparently inevitable multiplication of “denominations” — per- 
haps we should say churches — there have arisen systems of 
so-called worship music which are kaleidoscopic in their variety . 1 
These overlap each other, and influence each other in innumerable 
ways. 

Scores of liturgies (the word is used here in its broad sense 
to denote any form of public worship) have come into existence, 
each calling for its own kind of choral setting, or form of musical 
service. These choral forms reflect the influence of tradition 
when there is a musical usage of sufficient age and force to make 
perpetuation logically desirable. In the absence of acknowledged 
custom they may be governed by the laws of consistency. Or 

According to the latest statistics, there are in the United States more than 
one hundred and sixty separate religious denominations. 
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they may be moulded to suit what many clerical modernists 
delight in calling “present-day conditions,” in which case they 
become elastic enough to be described as formless forms. 

It has, therefore, become difficult to give a short, compre- 
hensive, and scientific definition of church music as it exists 
to-day in the United States. The term should be restricted to 
music suitable to the worship of Almighty God. In reality it is 
extended to music ordinarily heard in the various churches. It 
includes the ancient and traditional music of the three great 
pre-Reformation bodies, the Greek, the Roman, and the Anglican, 
in traditional and untraditional forms, (pure and impure), and in 
addition, music that is more or less familiar to the millions of 
persons who are not connected with these bodies. Furthermore, 
vast numbers of individuals who do not belong to any particular 
religious denomination attend church services with a certain 
amount of regularity, or irregularity. The music listened to by 
this enormous multitude is a heterogeneous compound. Some of 
it, styled sacred music, is characterized by the total absence of 
any religious quality. Much of it might be called “church music” 
merely because it is used in buildings called churches. 

The term church music, then, as used by the masses, has lost 
its ancient and distinctive meaning. It now signifies “music 
commonly heard in churches.” It embraces the worship music of 
all religious bodies, and includes compositions of widely varying 
degrees of fitness and unfitness. 

There is a commensurate difficulty in explaining the term 
“secularization,” as applied to church music. In the minds of 
many persons there exists a border-land, so to speak, between 
the sacred and the secular. The degrees of latitude and longitude 
in this territory vary according to the strictness or the looseness 
of the viewpoint. 

Voyagers sailing on the Amazon often do not know when 
they are in the river and when they are out of it. There are 
thousands of people to whom the musical border-land mentioned 
is a veritable Siberia in extent. The existence of this hazy region 
shows the desirability of establishing definite boundaries. It is 
one thing, however, to draw lines of demarcation and quite 
another thing to make them distinctly visible to those who are 
not particularly desirous of seeing them. 

Some things can be well defined by their opposites. Secu- 
larized church music is perhaps best explained by stating the 
characteristics it does not possess — those of true sacred music. 
These attributes have never been set forth more clearly than 
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they are in the remarkable document issued at the Vatican on 
the Feast of St. Cecelia, patroness of Church Music, November, 
1903. This valuable Instruction in Sacred Music is vaguely sup- 
posed by the man in the street to be merely a dull dissertation 
on plain chant, ordering it to be used throughout the Roman 
Church to the general exclusion of all other music. 

It is unfortunate that Protestants, as a class, know little or 
nothing about it. It is certain that very few think that there 
can be any possible connection between the teaching of Pius X 
and the musical enlightenment of persons outside the Roman 
Communion. 

There are, however, documents capable of exerting an influ- 
ence far beyond the circles for which they were originally in- 
tended. 

The Constitution of the United States, for example, deals 
specifically with the political structure of this republic. Yet it 
involves principles of government of importance to all mankind. 
The Motu Proprio deals specifically with the musical requirements 
of the Roman Liturgy, yet it is a message to be heeded by all 
Christians who utilize music in the worship of the Almighty. 1 

It is not necessary to quote at great length from the edict in 
order to show by its condemnation of secularized church music 
what that music is. The Introduction to the Instruction states 
that, among the cares of the pastoral office, not only of the 
“Supreme Chair” but of every local church, a leading one is 
without question “that of maintaining and promoting the 
decorum of the House of God in which the august mysteries of 
religion are celebrated, and where the Christian people assemble 
to receive the grace of the Sacraments, and to unite in the common 
prayer of the Church in the public and solemn liturgical services. 
Nothing should have place in the temple calculated to disturb or 
even to diminish the piety and devotion of the faithful; nothing 
that may give reasonable cause for indignation or scandal; noth- 
ing, above all, which directly offends the decorum and the sanc- 
tity of the sacred functions and is thus unworthy of the house of 
prayer and of the Majesty of God.” 

The statement then follows that there is a distinct abuse 
affecting sacred music. “Indeed, whether it is owing to the very 
nature of this art, fluctuating and variable as it is in itself, or to 
the succeeding changes in taste and habits with the course of 

1 Readers of The Musical Quarterly may find the Motu Proprio almost in 
its entirety in the issue of January, 1915, under the heading: “Music Reform in the 
Catholic Church,” by Monsignor H. T. Henry, D.D. 
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time, or to the fatal influence exercised on sacred art by profane 
and theatrical art, or to the pleasure that music directly pro- 
duces, and that is not always easily contained within the right 
limits, or finally to the many prejudices on the matter, so lightly 
introduced and so tenaciously maintained even among responsible 
and pious persons, the fact remains that there is a tendency to 
deviate from the right rule, prescribed by the end for which art 
is admitted to the service of public worship.” 

From the Instruction itself we quote: “As an integral part of 
the solemn liturgy, sacred music participates in its general aim, 
which is the glory of God, and the sanctification of the faithful. 
Its principal office is to clothe with a fitting melody the liturgical 
text proposed for the understanding of the faithful, so its peculiar 
object is to add to the text itself a greater efficacy.” 

“Sacred music should consequently possess, in the highest 
degree, the qualities proper to the liturgy, and particularly the 
sanctity and the correctness of form, from which has arisen its 
other characteristic of universality. It ought to be sacred, and 
for that reason exclude every secular element, not only in itself, 
but in the manner in which it is performed. It must be true 
art, for otherwise it will be impossible to exercise on the souls of 
the listeners that efficacy which the Church desired when giving 
it a place in her liturgy.” 

It is then stated that the qualities of sacred music are to be 
found in the highest degree in the Gregorian chant, and also in 
the classic polyphony which reached its greatest perfection in the 
sixteenth century. Full liberty, however, is given to use modern 
music under certain reasonable restriction. 

“Modern music is also admitted in the Church, since it, too, 
furnishes compositions of such excellence, sobriety, and gravity, 
that they are in no way unworthy of the liturgical functions. 
Since, however, modern music has risen mainly to serve profane 
uses, greater care must be taken with regard to it, in order that 
the musical compositions of modern style which are admitted in 
the Church may contain nothing profane, be free from remi- 
niscences of motifs adopted in the theatre, and be not fashioned 
even in their external forms after the manner of profane pieces.” 

A statement which is of extraordinary importance as bearing 
upon this whole question of secularized music is as follows: “In 
general, it must be considered to be a very grave abuse when the 
liturgy in ecclesiastical functions is made to appear secondary to 
and in a manner at the service of the music; for the music is 
merely a part of the liturgy and its humble handmaid.” 
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It must be admitted by all that the Motu Proprio furnishes a 
description of sacred music which defines in no uncertain way its 
opposite, secularized church music. Intended as a specific In- 
struction to Roman Catholics it is a lesson, and a much needed 
one, of value to Protestants who are unprejudiced enough to see 
its general application to abuses which are everywhere apparent. 

If we detach from it all that refers directly and exclusively 
to the Roman Liturgy we nevertheless have in the residue a 
compilation of general principles which should be observed in the 
musical worship of God no matter where it may be offered. In- 
deed, if we were to change its name and call it “A Compendium 
of the Laws of Consistency in all Church Music” the title would 
be strictly appropriate. This illuminating Instruction defines 
sacred and secularized music so clearly that it reduces the border- 
land between the two to negligible dimensions, if not to total 
extinction. 

Of all the religious bodies of Christendom the Roman Church 
is the only one that has in very recent times inaugurated a thor- 
oughly organized campaign against unchurchly music. 

It may well be asked why there is no active and definite 
crusade made against impure music in the other communions. 
Is there no need of it? Or less need than in the case of the Roman 
Church? If there is room for reform where individualism (a 
prolific source of secularity) is at its lowest degree of influence, 
as it is in the Roman Church, there is assuredly room where it 
is at its highest, as it is in many of the other bodies. 

Surprise is sometimes expressed in certain musical circles that 
the Episcopal Church is apathetic in regard to this matter of 
reform. Although vigorous steps are being taken to revive 
ancient traditional music and to correct certain choral abuses in 
the Church of England, in the American Branch of the Church 
(Protestant Episcopal) there is no similar movement on foot. 

The Anglican Church enjoys extraordinary advantages not 
possessed by its American Branch. It is an Established Church, 
having an ancient tradition in music, which is kept alive in large 
numbers of Cathedrals crowded into a comparatively small 
space. 

The area of England is approximately the same as that of 
the state of New York. Within the borders are no fewer than 
thirty-two Cathedrals of the first rank. In addition there are 
fourteen Collegiate Churches and Chapels, and about twenty 
large Parish Churches which count as Cathedrals as far as 
music is concerned. In all there are at least sixty-six important 
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ecclesiastical centres of musical influence, in a territory of only 
fifty thousand square miles. 

In this country of three million square miles there is but one 
Cathedral musically worthy of the name. To make conditions 
similar to those in England the Episcopal Church needs about 
forty thousand “centres of influence” evenly distributed through- 
out the land. This would give New York state, for instance, one 
“centre” for each and every county. Furthermore, there are 
Anglican musical societies of age and power which exert a restrict- 
ing and deterring influence upon the growth of impure music. 
There are no such societies in the Episcopal body. 

There is, in fact, no organized movement of importance 
against secularity in church music in any of the churches in the 
United States with the exception of the Roman. 1 

Nevertheless, encouragement is to be found in the increasing 
facilities of modern travel which are constantly bringing far 
distant places into closer touch with each other. The improve- 
ment of sacred music in the Episcopal Church during the past 
half-century is largely owing to the fact that clergymen and 
organists now visit England by thousands instead of by dozens, 
as was formerly the case. 

It is well for those who indulge in a dismal view of musical 
progress to take a look backward. The period 1855-1865 will 
provide the pessimist with an interesting retrospect. 

In all matters pertaining to ritual worship (which includes 
music) the Anglican Church was then beginning to reap the full 
benefit of the Oxford Movement which had been launched about 
twenty years previously. The influence of the Tractarians was 
slow enough in spreading over England; but it was particularly 
tardy in reaching this country, partly because trans-Atlantic 
travel was in its infancy. 

Church music at the period mentioned, not only in the Epis- 
copal Church, but also in many other religious bodies, consisted 
of chants, hymn tunes of an inferior type, anthems and settings 
to the Canticles which were invented with the sole purpose of 
affording personal display to the members of quartet choirs. 
The personal equation was paramount in every choir. 

There was no Eucharistic music, and practically no anthem 
settings for full chorus. Even the Venite, and the Canticles for 


^he subject of ecclesiastical music is often discussed very seriously in Anglican 
conventions. Papers are read by eminent authorities, and reforms are effected. 

In clerical gatherings in this country every topic under the sun comes up for 
consideration, with the notable exception of music. 
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Morning and Evening Prayer, were set so as to give the Messieurs 
Smith and Brown, and the Misses Jones and Jenkins a “chance” 
to be heard individually. 

Composers (?) degraded their “art” accordingly, and music 
sellers contrived to furnish attractive folio copies at a dollar 
each — more or less. The chief thing was the Te Deum. A 
“pretty” setting would always command a good price if it gave 
“opportunities” to the quartet. Secularization of sacred music 
was at its zenith. 

The Tractarian Movement changed all this in course of time. 
That the ancient and traditional Anglican form of service had 
been strangely neglected began to dawn upon Episcopalians. 
Quartet choirs and the musical evils peculiar to them gradually 
disappeared. Chancel choirs of men and boys were organized. 
Solo singing and the individualism connected with it declined. 
Eucharistic music was restored. Hymn music began to show 
improvement. 

The general situation may be bad enough now, but it is far 
from being what it was fifty years ago. There has been a change 
for the better which has extended in countless circles. For the 
religious bodies, however they may differ and disagree in matters 
of theological doctrine, borrow largely from each other in details 
of musical worship. Improvement coming from one source brings 
an advance which spreads in many directions. 

The Oxford Movement and the musical Encyclical of Pius X 
may be regarded as two great mainsprings of progress in choral 
worship. The former has been general in its influence — the latter 
special. The one, political in its origin, has reached the field of 
music through an Anglican revival of religion . 1 The other is a 
sharp and direct attack upon the use of profane music in the 
Roman Church. 

Church music reform is really a part of general religious 
reform. It is a question of almost infinite extent, and there are 
plenty of pessimists who consider it too big to be handled outside 
the confines of the individual religious bodies. 

Even in the Roman Church, with the present active propa- 
ganda against secularity, discouragement finds voice occasionally. 
For instance, the St. Louis Fortnightly Review printed the follow- 
ing not long ago: 


*The beginning of the Oxford Movement dates from 1833, when the Bill to 
suppress the Irish bishoprics was passed. The Church was threatened by the State, 
and the Movement was in a certain sense a political one. Its immediate object was 
to prevent the Church from becoming a mere creature of the State. 
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The London Saturday Review says: “The music in most Roman 
churches seems to have fallen at present to a lower level than it has ever 
known before.” The reference is to the Catholic churches of England. 
Perhaps the war is responsible for this decline. Our country is not in- 
volved in war, and yet here, too, there has been, if not a decline, at 
least no noticeable progress in the matter of church music since the 
famous Motu Proprio. 

If this represents the true state of affairs it would indicate 
the uselessness of making any definite and determined stand 
against musical deterioration! Such statements are unfortunate, 
and do not help the cause at large. In reality, there has been an 
enormous musical advance throughout the Roman Church, and it 
has been directly due to the carrying out of the wise teaching of 
Pius X. 

Is it not the plain duty of all religious persons to uphold 
every concerted movement, and every individual effort to rid 
church music of secular contamination? 

Every voice, no matter how humble, should be raised against 
the use of worldly and unworthy compositions. It is, however, 
from the higher authorities that the greatest help can come, and 
it is to be deplored that so eminent a master as Camille Saint- 
SaSns has, in a recent paper on Church Music, spoken disrespect- 
fully of the admirable legislation of Pope Pius X. And it is 
lamentable that he has held up as a model of perfection in sacred 
music a work that is notorious for its theatrical flavor, and barred 
from use in many churches, both Roman and Protestant. 

In commenting upon the said essay, a Roman authority, 
Nicola A. Montani, says: 

The patriotic Frenchman could have done no greater harm to the 
cause than to espouse and to hold up for admiration the church music 
style of Gounod. Particularly unhappy is his selection of the overdone 
and claptrapish “St. Cecilia Mass,” with the continual use of the same 
materials and operatic tricks found in Faust. To hold this composition 
as the ideal style of modern church music is indeed demonstrating the 
weakness and conventionalism of the modern style of sacred music, and 
only justifies the stand taken by the purists who desire that the atmos- 
phere of the church be preserved by the rendition of music that shall 
not remind them of some love scene in an ever-popular opera. 

As has been stated, the choral customs of the various religious 
bodies overlap and influence each other. An indication of this is 
seen in the disuse in Episcopal churches of certain masses that 
have practically been discarded by the Roman Church as unfit. 

The beneficial effect of the Motu Proprio extends further than 
would appear at first sight. Not only are arrangements of Latin 
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masses that are “under the ban” going out of vogue in Episcopal 
churches, but separate parts of such masses are ceasing to be used 
as “anthems,” detached from the Communion Service. It is an 
encouraging sign that such excerpts are often viewed with disfavor. 
There are now a great many church-going people who do not fail 
to understand why a florid setting of the Gloria in Excelsis, for 
instance, by, let us say, Mercadante, does not become fit for the 
worship of God because it happens to be arranged to other words, 
in “anthem form,” for use in Protestant churches. 

One of the problems that has brought fresh difficulties to 
those who are working for musical reform is the much-talked- 
about “Decline in church attendance.” A serious drawback is 
found at present, especially in large cities, in the attitude of 
certain clergymen who insist upon making church music an at- 
traction per se. The clerical cry in too many quarters is not 
“religion first and music afterward,” but “music first — then, per- 
chance, religion.” 

The excuse is that times have changed. The days of com- 
parative leisure have passed away never to return. The strenuous 
life confronts everybody. People who have toiled hard for six 
days are exhausted on the seventh. They seek rest and recreation, 
mentally and physically. The argument is that something must 
be done to counteract the innumerable attractions outside the 
churches. Golf, motoring, tennis, and other outdoor sports claim 
their devotees by the million. Consequently Sunday is the special 
day for additional concerts, lectures, recitals, and “movie” shows. 

To offset all this the daily papers are filled with advertise- 
ments of “church” attractions. Special preachers, with startling 
topics, are announced. Musical services (sometimes honestly ad- 
vertised as sacred concerts) receive advance notices on the day 
preceding the Sabbath . 1 Recitals of secular music by organists, 
violinists, and other instrumental performers are brazenly offered 
as extra inducements to attend church. It is very questionable 
whether these incongruous efforts ever produce any lasting results, 
of real benefit, to the cause of religion. 

J During the past year two prominent Episcopal churches in New York City adver- 
tised extensively a service called “Popular Vespers,” consisting very largely of secular 
music, and “selections” well known to habitues of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

At a meeting held in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on May 15th of this year, 
the pastor of one of the most important Presbyterian churches of New York City 
said in the presence of more than six hundred ministers and laymen of the Brooklyn 
Presbytery: “The simple Gospel is not enough. I hope I shall not be misunderstood, 
but in order to compete with Sunday amusements the modern church must have the 
best of music and the most interesting services or otherwise the minister will find his 
congregation drifting away to the movies and the concerts, no matter how spiritual 
his sermons may be.” 
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In marked contrast is the attitude of the Greek and Roman 
clergy. They advertise neither preachers nor music, and they 
never complain of “decline in attendance.” Organ concerts are 
unheard of in the Greek churches — in fact, there are no organs. In 
the Roman churches organ music is strictly subservient to the 
requirements of the liturgy. Recitals are prohibited. 

Does any sane person believe that the cause of religion 
suffers in these churches because secular music is forbidden? 

Another unsolved problem of importance is that of Sunday 
School music. It is in the more careful instruction of the young 
that some of the most successful educational reforms have been 
effected. For example, the time was (and not so very long 
ago) when boys devoured dime novels as fast as they were turned 
off the press. They were read even in school hours, under shelter 
of the desks. Boys formed their own circulating libraries, and a 
good, red-hot story with plenty of vim and blood-letting would 
go the rounds until worn threadbare. One reason for this pecu- 
liar craze was that English prose fiction in its best form was not 
taught in the schools. All this has been changed, and Sir Walter 
Scott and other standard novelists are no longer unknown to 
juveniles. Indeed, there are many musicians who think that the 
first step in the matter of reform in sacred music should begin 
in the Sunday Schools, and also in the parochial schools. The 
music sung in such institutions is almost entirely hymn music. 
But it should be borne in mind that practically all the singing 
that is done by congregations in churches is hymn-singing. For 
the most part it is the same kind of hymn-singing that is done in the 
schools. If children are taught a secular style of sacred music in 
schools and if afterwards as adults they continue the use of that 
type, may it not be said that their chief participation in church 
music is secular? 

Old and well-worn adages, such as “We reap what we sow,” 
“Childhood impressions last the longest,” etc., etc., seem to have 
little practical effect upon educators as far as forming correct 
taste in religious music is concerned. Wrong patterns for children 
are deliberately furnished. They become indelibly impressed upon 
the mind, and last through life. Dr. George W. Crile, the distin- 
guished American surgeon, gives, in his recent work, “A 
Mechanistic View of War and Peace,” a terrible illustration of the 
force of what he terms “action patterns.” He maintains that 
when the brains of the male human machine are filled with pat- 
terns of fighting, war becomes inevitable. He contends that the 
first cause of the European conflict was the implanting of war 
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images in the minds of children who now as men are taking part 
in it. “German Kultur is merely one kind of belligerent action 
pattern in the brains of a whole nation, created by fear of neigh- 
boring nations, and by militaristic instruction from childhood up. 
If Germany were to conquer the world, this fighting impulse left 
without the foil of feared neighbors, would probably turn upon 
the German State itself, and destroy it as a cancer destroys a 
living body.” However extreme this view may be, it contains a 
large amount of philosophic and scientific truth, directly applicable 
to pedagogics. It is unquestionably true that the teaching of 
secular tunes in Sunday Schools is largely responsible for the 
general difficulty now experienced in church music reform. 

The Catholic Choirmaster, the organ of the Society of St. 
Gregory in America, recently pointed out the urgent need of 
establishing graded courses of music in schools in order to provide 
more thorough instruction in sacred music. We quote: 

This plan is an absolute necessity if a correct taste is to be de- 
veloped among our children and if results of a permanent value are to 
be obtained. The hymns children have been singing in the school and 
church for generations are, for the most part, an abomination. The real 
cause of the lack of taste on the part of our congregations nowadays 
can be attributed to the use of the “jig-tune” hymns. To attempt to 
change the taste of a person who has heard, during the entire school 
period, hymns which would better serve as dance tunes or love songs, 
is almost futile. 

Such tunes, however, can be allowed to die out and give place to 
others. 

Dr. Richard R. Terry, the distinguished organist of West- 
minster Cathedral, London, in his book on Catholic Church Music, 
says : 

One great difficulty in hymn-singing is the tenacity with which the 
older members of our congregations cling to tunes of such an inane type 
as “Daily, Daily,” “O Mother, I,” and the rest of the terrible contents 
of “The Crown of Jesus” Music. It is not difficult to understand how 
even the most fatuous tunes can be beloved if they are in any way 
connected with the hallowed associations of a pious life. Who is he 
who would ruthlessly deprive these good souls of things which they 
hold dear? But the difficulty is not insuperable. The writer knows of 
one church where all these bad tunes were eliminated in the course of 
a single generation, by a very simple process. At the public services 
for adults, no change was made in the old tunes, but the children in the 
schools were never allowed to sing them, and at the children’s Mass, 
and on other occasions, good tunes were substituted for the popular 
ones sung by their elders. By the time the children had grown to youth 
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they had become as familiar with and as fond of the good tunes as 
their elders were of the bad ones, and so the new tradition was estab- 
lished. If our hymnology is to be improved it must be by educating 
the taste of the younger generation. 

It is unfortunate that the question of Sunday School music 
is not viewed more seriously by clergymen and organists. In most 
churches this important department of musical worship is treated 
with neglect bordering upon contempt. It follows the line of 
least resistance, and simply “muddles along” without any definite 
pains being taken in the way of advancement. There are, how- 
ever, brilliant exceptions to the rule. The Sunday School Times 
occasionally mentions certain schools where only the best music 
is sung, and where inferior compositions are positively disliked 
by the pupils. 

We could cite examples where undesirable tunes are care- 
fully excluded, and where a sufficient amount of trouble is taken 
to form a taste for the better forms of hymn music. What can be 
accomplished in one case can, of course, be achieved in another. 
It is merely a matter of education. If salaried organists were to 
be appointed for the express purpose of elevating Sunday School 
music to a higher plane, an effective reformation would certainly 
result. 

When we come to consider methods of reform, we find that 
although there are hundreds of musical abuses there are prac- 
tically but two sources through which they can be rectified, 
namely, musicians and clergymen. In Roman circles special 
efforts are being made to establish schools of church music. In 
the other bodies such schools have not yet made their appearance. 
But there is nothing more encouraging to those who have the 
cause of sacred music at heart than the marked progress made 
during the past thirty years by American colleges and univer- 
sities in recognizing the importance of general musical study by 
giving it its proper place in the regular academic curriculum. 
Chairs of music have been established in many of the more 
prominent institutions of learning, and every year brings addi- 
tional endowments for the furtherance of musical learning. The 
instructive article which appeared in The Musical Quakterly, 
October, 1915, by Mr. W. J. Baltzell, entitled “The American 
College Man in Music,” gives a remarkable summary of what 
American colleges have accomplished in higher musical education 
during the past few years. No less than three hundred college 
graduates, representing sixty-five institutions, are now employed 
in the musical profession in various parts of the country. That 
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they exert a beneficial influence over sacred music is beyond all 
question. 

With the advance of civilization comes commensurate prog- 
ress in all the arts and sciences. It cannot be denied that the 
masses are being (as the common expression is) “educated up” to 
an appreciation of the higher forms of music. Opportunities for 
hearing the best compositions, both vocal and instrumental, have 
increased greatly within the past quarter of a century, and the 
effect has been to make the public standard of judgment higher. 
This general advance in taste must touch religious music in some 
degree, however slight. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, secularization of sacred music 
means in its very highest sense its sanctification. For in its most 
exalted form secular music exhibits one of the chief character- 
istics of any perfect art — consistency — the one thing needful in 
ecclesiastical music, the one quality which embraces in full the 
entire teaching of the Motu Proprio. 



WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT 

1816-1875 


Nehme man ihn also wie er ist, nicht, was er gar nicht sein mochte , als Schopfer 
einer neuen Epoche, oder als einen unzubandigenden Helden, sondern als innigen, 
wahrhaften Dichter, der unbekiimmert um ein paar geschwenkte Hiite, mehr 
oder weniger seinen stillen Weg hingeht, an dessen Ausgange ihn wenn auch kein 
Triumphwagen erwartet, so dock von dankender Hand ein V eilchenkranz, den 
ihm Eusebius hiermit aufgesetzt haben will . 1 

ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 

I N the early seventies, when I was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, I chanced one afternoon to pay a visit to a musical 
friend who lived in Trinity, and was one of the fellows 
of the College. While we were talking, there walked into the 
room a small figure of a man whose dignity of bearing made 
him look half as tall again as his stature warranted, with a well- 
proportioned and squarely built head, lovely and sympathetic 
eyes, and an expression of unmistakable kindliness and charm, 
which captivated me before he opened his mouth. The dress 
was a little in the old style, recalling with its high collar and dark 
ample stock, the early drawings of Berlioz and Mendelssohn, 
and of the musical worthies whom John Ella collected to perform 
at his Musical Union Concerts and took care to immortalize by 
a collection of drawings. I was particularly struck by the character 
and refined beauty of the hands. I saw at a glance who it was, — 
Sterndale Bennett. I had made one pilgrimage to see him in 1870, 
but failed to find him at home. My father, who had one strong 
link with him in a great personal friend who was common to them 
both, Wyndham Goold, the member of Parliament for Limerick, 
was anxious to renew an acquaintance with him which began at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1846, where he had given a supper 
to Mendelssohn after the Elijah, at which Bennett was present. 
But the fates were against the meeting. 

My first sight of Bennett brought many memories back to 
my mind. “Gentle Zephyr” was one of my first vocal efforts as 

1 GesammeIte Schriften von R. Schumann, ed. Jansen, II. 177 (Critique on “The 
Woodnymphs”). 
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a small boy (and my favorite one): I had also earned my first 
golden sovereign* for playing all the “Preludes and Lessons” 
from memory, and I was looking at the composer who had vicar- 
iously endowed me with my first big “tip.” Over it all was the 
consciousness of a compelling artistic atmosphere which idealized 
the man from whom it emanated. It came not only from the 
many and great associations which his presence recalled, but 
from his own innate nobility. It was easy to see at a glance 
the qualities which endeared him to Schumann and to Men- 
delssohn, and also the modesty which prevented his powers from 
being acclaimed by the mass of the public, and even stood in 
the way of his own exercise of them. In the few short years 
which intervened before his premature death in 1875, I had 
several opportunities of seeing him, and getting to know him 
both as a man and as an artist. On one occasion when I dined 
with him tete-a-tete we played pianoforte duets all the evening, 
and I was able to appreciate the great beauty of his touch and 
tone of which so many great musicians have spoken. We played 
the whole of his G minor Symphony, and others of the four- 
handed arrangements of his orchestral works. On another he came 
to Cambridge, when a much-needed revolution had succeeded 
(largely through his support) in substituting ladies for boys in 
the soprano department of the University Musical Society. We 
showed our gratitude to him by performing his “May Queen,” and 
engaged a first-rate orchestra for the concert. He was invited 
to conduct, and, though in indifferent health, went out of his 
way to do so. Nothing, however, which I could say would induce 
him to believe in the efficiency of the band for accompanying 
the solos with enough delicacy, although the players were of the 
best: his memories of scratch local orchestras at the University 
town in old days were too painfully vivid: and he insisted upon 
my playing them on the pianoforte, characteristically veiling 
his mistrust of his forces under the euphemism, that the pianoforte 
would be a pleasant contrast to the orchestral accompaniments 
of the Chorus. His beat was clear and clean cut, but as a con- 
ductor he was the exact reverse of Hans von Biilow (as he was 
also in his pianoforte playing). His warmth was reserved for his 
pianoforte playing and was at a minimum with the baton. In 1873 
the appreciation of Brahms was beginning to make itself widely 
felt in England, and I made many attempts to interest him in 
the famous Requiem, in the chamber-works and pianoforte com- 
positions of that master, thinking that their common friendship 
for Schumann and Schumann’s warm championship of the younger 
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man would arouse interest and sympathy in Bennett. But he 
remained practically impervious to any appeal. This is the 
more curious, as in one respect at least, their methods, though 
varying fundamentally in style, were alike in principle. Passage 
writing for the pianoforte had before their time become mainly 
a medium for display, irrespective of any intrinsic merit or 
relevancy. To this snare even Mendelssohn, the then leader of 
musical fashion, had fallen a victim. With Bennett it became 
part and parcel of the musical idea and a natural development 
from it, a system which Brahms carried out with unvarying 
force throughout his life. Bennett’s harmonic scheme was dia- 
tonic, but he was exceptionally chromatic in passage writing; 
another point of similarity. Finally he was very prone to arpeggio 
writing, as in “The Fountain,” a form of ornament to which the 
German master was equally partial. But it was in the coordination 
of passages and the main musical idea which underlay them that 
Bennett showed the way, and was in this important respect a 
pioneer. The fact that his peculiar technique was somewhat 
crabbed in detail, and lacking in larger stretches and breadth 
of chord-presentation, does not detract from his merit in this 
advance. In these characteristics Brahms was the opposite pole 
to him, and is correspondingly easier to interpret. With the 
exception of Mozart, Bennett is perhaps of all pianoforte com- 
posers the most difficult to play. He unconsciously lays traps 
for the performer at the most unexpected moments, which spell 
disaster to the unwary. In view of this difficulty of interpreta- 
tion, the exploit of Hans von Btilow on a famous occasion becomes 
almost uncanny. A short time after Bennett’s death, George 
Osborne, the author of the “Pluie des Perles,” and a close friend 
of his, was walking down Bond' St., and opposite Lamborn Cock’s 
music shop (Bennett’s publisher) he met von Btilow, who told 
him that he was just going down to Brighton to give a recital 
that evening. Osborne remarked that as it was Bennett’s birth- 
day, he supposed that so great a lover of anniversaries as Btilow 
was going to play something of the English composer’s. Btilow 
took fire, but said he knew nothing of Bennett’s, and asked 
Osborne to tell him of something suitable. The genial Irishman 
took him into Cock’s shop; they had out Bennett’s works; Btilow 
chose three very difficult pieces “The Lake,” “The Millstream” 
and “The Fountain,” carried them off, learnt them in the train, 
and played them from memory in the evening. This I heard 
from two sources, from Osborne himself in London, and from a 
Brighton musician who heard the performance at Brighton. In 
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the case of an ordinary piece, this feat would be astonishing 
enough; in view of the unaccustomed style and technique, and 
the microscopic delicacy of detail, it sounds as an almost incred- 
ible tour de force. 

When I was studying at Leipzig in 1874, I attended the 
revival performance of Spohr’s opera, “Jessonda.” Noticing 
that all eyes were staring in the direction of the dress circle, I 
turned and saw, for the first time, Richard Wagner; afterwards 
having a good opportunity of studying his appearance and bearing 
as he walked up and down the foyer during the entr’actes. To 
my great surprise he instantaneously recalled to me the figure 
and face of Sterndale Bennett. But it was a caricature. Though 
he held his head just as Bennett did, and closely resembled him 
in general build and in cast of features, everything was exagger- 
ated, and there was an entire lack of the repose and dignity 
which was so distinguishing a mark of the Englishman. There 
was more force but less refinement. The one loved the limelight 
as much as the other loathed it. With this curious similarity 
of physiognomy, the likeness ended. It was not given to Bennett 
to be world-compelling, nor to Wagner to be the lovable and the 
beloved. 

When Bennett appeared on the scene, chamber music of 
native origin had been dormant for nearly a century: there 
had been no outstanding composer of absolute music since Purcell. 
It is to Bennett’s initiative that England owes the awakening 
which since his day has spread over the artistic life of the country. 
He was affected, it is true, by his intercourse with Germany and 
his close friendships with Germans, but he maintained his British 
characteristics throughout his life. In a former article which 
I contributed to this Review, I said: “The English take a kind 
of pride in concealing their feelings and emotions, and this is 
reflected in their folk-song. The Thames has no rapids and no 
falls; it winds along under its woods in a gentle stream, never 
dry and never halting; it is the type of the spirit of English folk- 

music England is as remote from Keltic fire and agony, 

as the Thames is from the Spey.” Bennett was a typical specimen 
of this English characteristic. He was a poet, but of the school 
of Wordsworth rather than of Byron and Shelley. Brought up 
in the flats of Cambridgeshire, he idealised in the “Naiads” and 
the “Woodnymphs,” the beauties of the plains and the sluggish 
streams, but left the painting of rushing salmon-rivers, misty 
mountains and storms to more fiery and vivid natures. But the 
poet of tranquillity has his uses as well as the poet of feverishness. 
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There are few travellers who do not welcome the rest, both to eyes 
and to mind, of a flat country after a prolonged stay in the Alps: 
and they experience in low countries what is denied to them 
in high altitudes, — the beauties of a sunset. To an audience 
on the prowl for startling effects and for new sensations, such 
music as Bennett’s cannot appeal: but to those who like to sit 
still, and can forget temporarily the rush of trains, motors, 
telegrams and telephones, it will convey the soothing charm which 
was part and parcel of the man himself. Bennett’s most famous 
contemporary, Samuel Sebastian Wesley, had a more powerful 
temperament, and a greater grasp of big climax and of choral 
effect; but he practically confined himself to church music, a form 
which Bennett rarely touched and with which he had little to 
do, except by request, and for occasional functions; and with 
pianoforte, chamber and orchestral works he had little active 
sympathy. Wesley was essentially an experimenter. Bennett was 
not. Wesley was more masterful than masterly, Bennett more 
masterly than masterful. But these two men together, albeit 
opposite poles both in nature and in style, were the first-fruits 
of the Renaissance of English music. 

As a pianist Bennett had a great reputation, but it was 
confined to a circle of connoisseurs. He played too seldom in 
public to cover a wider field, and his activities as a performer lasted 
only some thirteen years. After 1848 he left the Concert platform, 
only returning to it as a Conductor. His playing, however, was 
undoubtedly remarkable, and had a fire and energy in it which 
does not appear on the gentle surface of his music. While yet 
a boy, he was called the “English Hummel” and earned the warm 
praise of John Field. When Mendelssohn sent the boy Joachim to 
him, he wrote in his letter of introduction: “I think the impression 
his performances made on me very much like the one I still have 
of your Concert in the Hanover Square Rooms, when you wore 
the green jacket.” His studies at the Royal Academy had been 
under men of mark with great traditions behind them. Clementi, 
J. P. Cramer, and Cipriani Potter (who inherited the Mozart 
training through Woelfl, Leopold Mozart’s pupil) were all inter- 
ested in the Academy work. Bennett’s immediate masters were 
Holmes (the biographer of Mozart) and Potter. His playing of 
Beethoven was rated as highly at Leipzig as in London. Schu- 
mann who (as Clara Schumann wrote) “spoke so often of him as 
one of the pianists whom he most admired,” printed in 1837 a 
remarkable article comparing him as a pianist with Mendels- 
sohn: 
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The Englishman’s playing is perhaps more tender, more careful 
in detail; that of Mendelssohn is broader, more energetic. The former 
bestows fine shading on the lightest thing, the latter pours a new force 
into the most powerful passages; one overpowers us with the transfigured 
expression of a single form, the other showers forth hundreds of fascina- 
ting Cherub-heads as in a heaven of Raphael. Some of the same char- 
acteristics are evident in their compositions. 

Ferdinand Hiller, when Bennett visited Leipzig in 1838-39, 
wrote of the “greatest astonishment which his playing excited” 
and of its perfection in mechanism, its extraordinary delicacy 
of nuance, its wealth of soul and fire. Ayrton, a very able critic, 
declared that the mantle of Cramer had fallen upon him. One 
who heard him play the principal movement of his “Maid of 
Orleans” Sonata at the end of his life, when he thought he was 
alone, writes ; “I was quite taken aback with the force he displayed. 
Biilow, whom I heard play it more than once afterward, seemed 
by comparison to be half asleep.” 

* * 

* 

Bennett was born on April 13th, 1816, at Sheffield, where his 
father was organist of the parish church. In his fourth year, 
having lost both his parents, he was adopted by his grandfather, 
a Derbyshire singer who had settled in Cambridge in 1792 as 
a lay-clerk in the College Chapels. The child’s musical faculties 
were sufficiently remarked, and before he was five years old his 
grandfather found him a capable instructress for the piano. Later, 
while passing two years in the choir of King’s college, he escaped 
the notice of the Organist, but the closer observation of the Vice- 
Provost led to his being sent in his tenth year to be tested at 
the Royal Academy of Music. There he was at once retained as 
a resident pupil to enjoy the privilege, granted in his case for the 
first time, of free board and tuition. Among older companions 
selected after keen competition at the opening of the Academy 
three years before, he was unlikely to attract a notice for which 
he had by disposition no desire. But he was now living in a 
house which resounded with music; his violin, prescribed as his 
chief study, soon admitted him to the students’ orchestra; and 
with a quick ear and a retentive memory to help him, he had 
within his reach the means of quietly acquiring knowledge beyond 
what came to him by direct instruction. Progress on the piano, 
as long as the instrument remained his second study in charge 
of an elder student, might well elude the observation of others. 
So when, as five years passed, his schoolfellows began to regard 
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him as “somewhat apathetic if not idle”; or a Professor would 
be heard saying, “Here is a boy who could do something if he 
chose”; or when his grandfather wrote, gently chiding him for 
indifference to distinction, the boy was ready with a practical 
reply. Sir George Macfarren, in late life, recalled a day when 
Bennett, aged fifteen, by his “singularly beautiful playing” of a 
new Concerto by Hummel, suddenly revealed himself to an 
iVcademy audience — John Field happened to be one of the 
guests — in his true vocation as a pianist. Soon afterwards, 
having as yet used very little music-paper, he surprised Dr. 
Crotch by producing a Symphony well-planned, well-orchestrated, 
and clearly showing the strong hold which the music of Mozart 
already had on his young mind. It is said that he early acquired 
the habit of taking Mozart’s scores to bed with him that he might 
con them at the dawn of day. Then in 1832, when he was 
sixteen, he wrote a pianoforte concerto which brought him into 
wider notice. The Academy Directors arranged for its publication; 
Queen Adelaide sent for him to play it to her at Windsor; and a 
later performance of the same work in 1833 brought him his 
first introduction to Mendelssohn. He now continued to submit 
compositions to the judgment of Cipriani Potter, who had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Crotch as Principal of the Academy, and to study 
pianoforte-playing under that learned and broad-minded musician. 
A Concerto, No. Ill in C mi., written in 1834, and an Overture 
“Parisina” dated March, 1835, suggest that on his nineteenth 
birthday in April, 1835, he had served his apprenticeship in com- 
position, while his cordial reception at the Philharmonic Concerts 
in the following month gave him his “freedom as a pianist.” 
He still lingered on at the Academy, till at length the prospect 
of a sum of money inherited from his mother allowed him to 
look further afield. His desire was to sojourn in Leipzig and 
possibly to pursue the study of composition under Mendelssohn. 
Partly with a view of taking advice on this subject he attended 
in the spring of 1836 a Festival which Mendelssohn was conducting 
at Diisseldorf. But Mendelssohn after examining his compositions 
wrote in letters to English friends: “I have told him [Bennett] 
that about teachers there is in his case no more to be said by 
anyone”; “I think him the most promising young musician I 
know, not only in your country, but also here”; “I am certain 
to gain as much pleasure and profit from his society as he from 
mine.” (Letters written to Attwood and Klingemann). It was 
in this spirit of comradeship that Bennett was now to be received 
in Leipzig by musicians older than himself but still in the hey-day 
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of life. By a training completed in his own country he went 
out as a well-read scholar of German music. His character as 
an artist was already fixed and was the cause rather than the 
effect of the valued associations which he was now to enjoy. 

In July, 1836, when he had spent more than ten years at the 
Academy, he took his leave by playing a fourth (never published) 
Concerto at the Prize Concert, and then during a holiday at a 
cottage in Grantchester near Cambridge wrote his Overture 
“The Naiads.” In October he set out on the ten-days’ journey to 
Leipzig, which he reached on the twenty-ninth. In the evening 
Mendelssohn took him to the Hotel de Baviere, where at that 
time certain musicians with their friends, as subscribers to the 
table-d’hote, met from day to day. The impression which the 
newcomer made upon one of this group was given a fortnight 
later by Robert Schumann, who wrote to his home in Zwickau 
of “ein junger Englander, William Bennett, in unsern taglichen 
Kreisen, Englander durch und durch, ein herrlicher Kunstler, eine 
poetisch schone Seele.” (R. Schumann’s Briefe, ed. Jensen, p. 70). 

Exempt, by Mendelssohn’s interdict, from fixed musical 
studies, Bennett now had full freedom for observation and 
enjoyment, and to gain from foreign intercourse not only artistic 
but also, probably even to a greater degree, general advancement. 
Musical events, however, naturally fill space in the simple diary 
which he kept at the time. He found Leipzig in a ferment over 
“Israel in Egypt,” no novelty to an Englishman, but then, in a 
few days to be heard for the first time in the Saxon town. He 
attended the rehearsals and performance in the Pauliner-Kirche, 
but could not agree with the Saxons’ interpretation of their 
compatriot’s music. His diary continues to show him critical. 
The native singers and the poor performances of operas could 
excite little but pity, though in exception to this he heard, later 
in his visit, Schroeder-Devrient and had the honour of accom- 
pariying her in “Adelaide” and other songs at the Gewand- 
haus, (Apr. 7, 1837). At the subscription-concerts, though he 
was already familiar with the best of the music given, he listened 
to the orchestral works of the great Masters rendered by players 
“rather more musicianlike,” as he admitted, than his own country- 
men, under a conductor to whom there was no parallel in England. 
Mendelssohn’s own music was for the moment conspicuous by 
its almost entire absence from the programmes. As novelties 
Bennett now heard Symphonies and Overtures of contemporary 
German composers: Hetsch, Hiller, Lachner, Lindpainter, Mo- 
lique, Muller, Reissiger, Rosenhain, Joseph Strauss. There can 
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indeed be little ground for thinking that the music thus presented 
to him gave any fresh direction to his own thought as a composer. 
What Germany as compared with England did show him, bringing 
him mixed feelings of pleasure and envy, was a more openly 
expressed musical sentiment, a higher respect on all sides and 
among all classes towards music as an art, and a more considerate 
attitude towards those who found in it their calling. Bennett’s 
London friends, who are said to have noticed a change of style 
in his music when he returned from Germany, may have seen 
and demurred to a warmth of expression redolent of a foreign 
atmosphere, in the pianoforte pieces which he wrote in Leipzig 
at this time: a Sonata in F mi. (Op. 13); 3 Romances (Op. 14), 
and a Fantaisie in four movements (Op. 16); which do perhaps 
show a less guarded enthusiasm, or a more exuberant lyrical 
manner than is to be seen in his earlier or later works of the same 
class. 

His diary tells of daily walks with Schumann, or with Walther 
von Goethe, grandson of the poet; of German lessons; of his 
welcome to the houses of the Saxon families whose names are so 
familiar to readers of the various memoirs of the time; of his 
reluctance to play in society, a duty apparently new to his ex- 
perience. But he conquered his shyness sometimes and left 
behind him a special remembrance of his renderings of Beethoven’s 
music. Schumann, too, had soon found out “wie er Handel 
auswendig weiss, wie er alle Mozartschen Opera auf dem Clavier 
spielt, als sahe man sie lebhaftig vor sich.” (Gesammelte 
Schriften, II, 7.) When the New Year came his abilities were 
put to a severer test. Of his appearance at the Gewandhaus, 
Schumann has left a charming record, and Mendelssohn wrote 
to his sister: “Bennett played his C mi. Concerto amidst the 
triumphant applause of the Leipzigers whom he seems at one 
stroke to have made his friends and admirers, for you hear now 
on all sides nothing but ‘Bennett’.” The new Overture “The 
Naiads” was played in February at the annual concert given 
“for the Poor.” At the close of the musical season in March, 
Mendelssohn left Leipzig. For twenty weeks Bennett had been 
daily meeting him, but chiefly in the society of others. He had 
not found or had not taken opportunity for that closer companion- 
ship to which in the near future he was to be admitted. He 
stayed in Leipzig for some months longer and the interest of 
the time turns upon the growing friendship between Schumann 
and himself. It will be understood that Schumann would first 
be represented to Bennett as the editor of a musical paper; there 
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was as yet little conception of him as a composer, still less of 
his possible success as such. But Bennett during months of 
daily intercourse made acquaintance with the pianoforte works 
which Schumann had already written. He quoted them when 
he afterwards wrote to his friend from England as if he knew 
them well. Moreover, it may be presumed that he played them in 
the privacy of Schumann’s rooms with a degree of sympathy which 
satisfied their composer, himself unhappily a disabled pianist. 
Schumann seems to have recalled this a year or two later when 
he was leading a lonely life in Vienna, and wrote to his future 
wife: “Einen jiingeren Menschen, einen Bennett, habe ich noch 
nicht finden konnen, und ich muss meine besten Gedanken 
fiir mich behalten.” (Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Jansen, II, 491.) 
Schumann has left a striking memento of his own esteem for 
Bennett in the dedication to him of the “Btudes Symphoniques.” 
In the last movement comes a theme from Marschner’s Opera 
“Der Templer und die Judin,” where Ivanhoe calls on proud 
England to rejoice over her noble Knights. “It is an ingenious 
way” — writes one of Schumann’s biographers — “of paying homage 
to his beloved English composer.” 

While still a young man Bennett went twice again to Germany. 
He spent the winter of 1838-39 in Leipzig, taking over with him a 
new Concerto in F minor which he had written just before starting, 
in the above-mentioned cottage at Grantchester; also a Caprice 
for pianoforte and orchestra which he had composed and played 
earlier in the same year in London. During this stay in Leipzig 
he wrote his Overture “The Wood-nymphs” and some pianoforte 
pieces to which belong “Three Diversions” for four hands, 
written in time to play them first with Mendelssohn on Christmas 
morning 1838. These “Diversions” have often been quoted as 
notable examples of Bennett’s workmanship. It was when 
reviewing them that Schumann wrote (Gesammelte Schriften, 
II, 205) : “Aber jener Englander ist unter alien Fremden der 
deutschen Theilnahme am wiirdigsten, ein geborner Kiinstler, wie 
selbst Deutschland wenige aufzuweisen hat.” Schumann was away 
in Vienna at this time, but Bennett was now much with Mendels- 
sohn. “We would have more music together than the first time,” 
Mendelssohn had written when urging Bennett to come over 
again. This promise was fulfilled, and the many hours thus 
spent in undisturbed companionship set the seal on a strong 
mutual attachment. 

A third journey which Bennett made in the first month of 
1842, when he was nearing his twenty-sixth birthday, brought 
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him into touch with Spohr, whose acquaintance he sought by 
staying a few days in Cassel, and who treated him during the 
time — to use the words of Bennett’s diary — “just as if I were his 
son.” While making Leipzig his head-quarters, he went twice 
to Berlin, also to Dresden, but though he had considered the 
question of making a professional tour in Germany he never did 
make any public appearances while abroad, save at the Ge- 
wandhaus. 

A letter written some forty years later by a lady with whose 
family Mendelssohn was closely connected pictures Bennett by 
his side among their Leipzig friends: — 

Sterndale Bennett was a frequent and welcome guest at our house, 
and I often met him with Mendelssohn together. Their relationship was 
one of surpassing friendliness. Each loved and respected the other and 
Mendelssohn felt the highest pleasure not only in the eminent gifts, but 
also in the characteristic and amiable nature of the young artist. . . . 
Their intercourse was most cordial and intimate. They were both given 
to pleasantry and Bennett in particular was as a rule in the mood for 
all manner of fun. . , Within the circle of his most intimate friends 
his childlike merriment was irrepressible. He was fond of divers con- 
juring tricks and his anecdotes and comical stories were received with 
shouts of laughter. In large assemblies he was reserved and retiring 
but very popular, all considering themselves fortunate in counting 
him among their guests. 

During the five or six years in which Bennett’s three visits 
to Germany occurred, he had taken the first steps towards earning 
a livelihood in London and had by degrees become steadfast to 
that purpose. Thus from March, 1839, to December, 1841, i. e., 
for nearly three years, only a single week passed, that being a 
Christmas week, in which he was not at his post ready to answer 
calls for his services — the more to his credit, perhaps, because 
those interested in him had anxiously mistrusted his capacity or 
inclination for mundane affairs. He took no holidays, gained no 
further inspiration from the meadows or millstream of Grant- 
chester, but fixed himself in his chambers in Gt. Titchfield Street, 
in a city which could do little, and for nine months in each year 
nothing, to foster a musical spirit. Early correspondence with a 
trusted adviser assumed as a foregone conclusion that pianoforte- 
teaching was in his case the only side of his profession which could 
hold out hopes of security. Friends of his bachelor days afterwards 
recalled him as “a slave to the pianoforte,” but surely only as 
the slave, or rather the • devoted student of pianoforte music. 
The chances of playing in public would scarcely stimulate such 
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zeal. Within three years he was called to the front as a pianist, 
no oftener than four times, and this, though quite an enviable 
record for a London musician of those days, could not do much 
towards bread- winning. As a composer his extreme caution, which 
is clearly shown in his correspondence with Kistner, the Leipzig 
publisher, sufficiently explains how composition and money never 
met each other in his thoughts. The story of these years tells 
with reasonable certainty that he was not to be a prolific writer. 
He gave continuous attention to such work; a large portion of 
an Oratorio remains as one of the memories of the time; but 
even finished manuscripts he hesitated to surrender, and in spite 
of Kistner’s urgent entreaties he parted with no music to a pub- 
lisher between his twenty-third and twenty-sixth birthdays. 
Again, as a teacher, he found his road none too smooth. In 
England the ephemeral Fantasia, with its echoes of the Italian 
Opera, ruled the domain of the pianoforte alike on the concert- 
platform and in the schoolroom. To music of a severer sort, old 
or new, the word classical was applied in common parlance to 
denote a social bugbear. Its place has now been taken by the 
epithet academic, of which the true, but distasteful, definition is 
a composer who knows his business. Bennett wrote at the time 
of the professional circles where he heard Mozart and Beethoven 
freely referred to as “pedants.” No wonder then, that a teacher 
who offered nothing but the works of great Masters attracted 
few pupils. There is no tale to be told about Bennett of starvation 
or garret-life, but his exceptional musicianship retarded rather 
than advanced his efforts to make ends meet. 

In 1842, at the age of 26, he moved from his bachelor chambers 
to live with some friends who were able to give up their drawing- 
rooms to his use, thus enabling him to receive private pupils and 
also to start a scheme of Chamber-concerts. With this change of 
residence his circumstances began to improve. In 1844, when his 
income had reached £300 a year, he married Mary, daughter of 
Commander James Wood, R. N., who, though very young at the 
time, soon proved herself capable of assisting him in his progress. 
In 1845, he took a house in Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, where 
he stayed for many years and which in due course became a 
centre of some musical interest. While the cares of livelihood 
still pressed, it was perhaps inevitable that his work as a composer 
should lie somewhat in abeyance. Within the six years (1842- 
47) he published the “Suite de Pieces” (Op. 24) — the most im- 
portant work for Pianoforte Solo that he had so far written, in 
which Schumann observed increased originality, and traced the 
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result of studying Bach and Scarlatti. He also published other 
less ambitious works, including the “Rondo Piacevole” (Op. 25) 
which had a long life and gave pleasure to many; a Chamber 
Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello (Op. 26); and a first 
set of six songs (Op. 23), the outcome of much selection and 
rejection. In 1843 he wrote to Kistner: “I have ready for the 
engraver my new Concerto which I performed last year at the 
Philharmonic Society and which I have since altered.” But the 
engraver waited in vain. This Concerto (No. VI, in A mi.), 
written in a newer style than his earlier works of the same class, 
and finding much favour when he played it, might, one would 
imagine, have helped, on its publication, to keep interest alive in 
what he was doing. He revised it again in 1848 and played it for 
the second time in public, but he never published it though he 
always meant to do so, and had the score in his hands with the 
intention of putting finishing touches a few weeks before his 
death. Mendelssohn saw an Overture of his in 1844 and wished 
to play it in Leipzig, but Bennett hesitated and wrote in 1846: 

I should have sent you my overture according to promise, but I 
really could not make up my mind to like the overture and to think 
it good enough for the Leipzig Public who have always been so kind 
to me and are certainly entitled to the best I can do, whatever that is; 
and I do not despair, if I have health and strength and more time to 
devote to composition than I have just now, but you know what England 
is and how we must work to keep up our houses, and living on the most 
economical scale. 

Of Bennett’s interest in the musical life of London in his 
earlier days there would indeed be little to say, had it not been 
for his close connection with the Philharmonic Society. Here, 
since his twentieth year, he had found the opportunity of taking 
some share in the more prominent musical movements of the 
time. Since 1835 the Society regularly produced his works. 
By his appearances for fourteen years in succession (save for one 
lapse when he was away in Leipzig) he enjoyed to an unpre- 
cedented extent the most envied honour which his country could 
then offer to a pianist. He had early been placed on the Board 
of Directors, where his knowledge of orchestral music was of 
use to older colleagues, few of whom had found in the England of 
their young days chances of studying that branch of their art. 
He acted as their agent in their negotiations with foreign musi- 
cians. The support which Spohr and Mendelssohn gave to the 
Society at a time of depression (1842-44) was due to his enterprise 
and to his acquaintance with these two eminent men. In this 
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way, too, he had for himself the gratification of keeping in touch 
with another interesting phase of his life, viz., his personal and 
musical association with Germany. It can, therefore, be realized 
how serious a crisis came in his career when these interests were 
suddenly shattered by two events, one bringing to him great 
sorrow and the other a sense of cruel injury. 

Mendelssohn’s visits to England in the later years of his 
life, and a continuous correspondence had served to maintain 
and strengthen the close bond which had united him to Bennett 
in Germany. Their association was no mere professional alliance. 
They shared, as Mendelssohn once wrote to Bennett on a serious 
occasion, “not only musical pleasures and sorrows but also the 
domestic ones on which life and happiness depend.” In Men- 
delssohn, Bennett, no less by his personal qualities than by his 
musical gifts, had won a friend who was far the most remarkable, 
for his general attainments and his knowledge of men and matters, 
of any amongst whom he had yet moved. The “Briiderahn- 
lichkeit” of their music, which Schumann regarded as springing 
from a common nature rather than as any result of influence or 
imitation, characterized their personal relations. There can be 
no doubt that Bennett owed much, at the outset of a career 
which his conscience made a hard one, to the fellow-feeling and 
encouragement of this brotherly friend, and that Mendelssohn’s 
sudden death at the end of 1847 came to him as an irreparable 
loss. 

This was followed, not many months afterwards, by another 
stroke of misfortune, though of a very different kind. In the 
season of 1848, a misunderstanding, trifling in itself, about the 
performance of one of Bennett’s Overtures, arose between himself 
and Michael Costa, who then and for some years to come conducted 
the Philharmonic Concerts. Bennett, innocent of any intentional 
offence, unable to gain an interview with Costa at which he hoped 
explanations might be exchanged, and then unable to get satis- 
faction through the mediation of his colleagues on the Direction, 
whose support he looked for, felt himself terribly aggrieved. He 
saw but one course to take and resigned all connection with the 
affairs of the Society. This meant for him not only his with- 
drawal as a pianist and composer from the arena where high 
distinction could in his case most readily be gained, but also a 
severance of ties of the strongest kind, and of such musical 
interests as he highly prized. At the end of the London season 
he went for a short holiday with his family to the seaside. There 
he completely broke down. The death of Mendelssohn was still 
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an open wound, and at the time of the Philharmonic trouble he 
had lost the best friend in whom he could have confided and whose 
sympathy and advice would have been so helpful. His wife was 
seriously alarmed at the apparently utter collapse of his health 
and spirits, and though he soon returned to his work, he regained 
his usual health so slowly that her anxiety was of long duration. 

Schumann once wrote of Bennett that he was “Clavierspieler 
vorzugsweise,” and to others who held the same view it became a 
matter of regret that in his thirty-third year and in the fulness 
of his powers he should have discarded to a great extent that 
branch of his musicianship in which, maybe, his individuality 
was most pronounced. But the time must have come to him ere 
long when he could no longer tax himself with the maintenance 
of those powers for the sake of two or three exhibitions of it as 
a Concerto player in the course of the year. The Philharmonic 
incident having relieved him of his chief duty in this direction 
he may have construed it into a signal for a complete withdrawal. 
Since 1838 he had followed the old-fashioned plan of giving an 
annual concert of his own. On these occasions he always employed 
an orchestra and played Concertos. In 1849, a year after his 
rupture with the Philharmonic, he gave the last of these concerts, 
and gained wider patronage than usual. He handed the profit 
of £80 to the “Governesses’ Benevolent Institution,” a graceful 
act, it may be thought, on his retirement from the front-rank of 
pianists. The sum named was a tithe, almost exactly, of his 
income at the time. 

If he found himself for the present rather in the shadow of 
the musical world, he had on the other hand by this time secured 
his footing as a teacher and was pressed by little further anxiety 
in respect to livelihood. With an easy mind he could renew his 
work as a composer, though he now pursued it in its smaller forms 
without thought of its public performance. He seems also to have 
kept in view as a paramount duty the advancement of the music 
of great composers, and he now looked for quiet spheres in which 
he might work to this end, according to the time and means at 
his disposal. In his younger days he had diligently studied 
Bach’s music, certainly his clavier-music as far as he had been 
able to find it in print in England or Germany. The instrumental 
works of Bach had been appreciated in this country, as is well 
known, by an earlier generation of musicians; but Bennett merits 
remembrance as a pioneer in the introduction here, under great 
difficulties, of the composer’s vocal masterpieces. In 1848 or 
1849 he purchased a pianoforte score — printed in Paris! — of the 
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St. Matthew “Passions-Musik,” was startled by the beauty and 
modern freshness of its opening bars, while on further reference 
he became convinced that in the great Church-compositions of 
Bach an entirely new region was accessible to an Oratorio-loving 
country. In October, 1849, he asked a few musicians to his house 
and proposed the formation of a Society for the collection of 
printed or manuscript works of Bach and for the private practice 
of his vocal music by the members. The difficulties of the under- 
taking were soon manifest. The first advertisement attracted 
six candidates for membership. In the course of three months 
prospects brightened, and though a proposed Festival of Bach’s 
music, to inaugurate the Society on the anniversary of his birthday, 
had to be abandoned through the want of music to perform, the 
birthday was kept and thirty-five members with but four female 
voices among them made their first trial of the only vocal work 
of Bach’s with English words which was then to be found in 
England, a motet, which was afterwards said to have been the 
product of some other composer. Copyists were now set to work. 
Two more motets were produced and a set of six were a little 
later printed for the use of the Society; then the members 
found that they could not sing the motets and many of them 
absconded. Bennett persevered, collected by degrees a nucleus 
of earnest workers, Academy students were called in, the children 
of the Chapel Royal came to the rescue, practices were continued 
during the winter months of each year and private concerts 
were arranged. A pupil of Bennett’s, Miss Helen F. Johnston, 
who in her eighteenth year had been the first candidate for mem- 
bership, well deserves to have her name coupled with that of her 
master in any record of the movement. She framed the course of 
her young life to suit the special work, studied German, the theory 
of music, the organ, and lithography, and gradually produced, 
consulting Bennett at every step, an English version of the St. 
Matthew “Passions-Musik.” She set up a lithographic press 
in her house and prepared with her own hands the parts needed 
for the rehearsals of that great work. Bennett afterwards wrote 
about the preparation of this unfamiliar music: “Its introduction 
was effected bit by bit, one portion rehearsed over and over again 
until performers and listeners began to find their way in it, and 
then some other portions ventured on.” A set of solo-singers and 
orchestral players, all giving voluntary assistance, in most cases 
as a personal tribute to Bennett rather than from any interest in 
the unknown or mysterious Bach, attended rehearsals for quite 
a year, finding as much difficulty if not more than the chorus 
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found. The first performances of the “ Passions-Musik” took 
place in the Hanover Square Rooms in April and November, 1854, 
Bennett with a few friends guaranteeing the financial results. 
These performances were too imperfect to convert certain eminent 
musicians and critics who viewed the reception of such music in 
England as a chimera. But the ice was broken; and in the next 
eight years, while the Bach Society continued to work, a much 
higher standard in the performance both of this and of other 
choral works of Bach was reached. Bennett did not pass on the 
work to other hands till he had seen all doubt as to the future 
of this music in England finally dispelled. 

Meanwhile he had done loyal service elsewhere to other 
great composers, more especially to Bethoven. He had started, 
in his drawing-rooms in Charlotte Street, concerts of that chamber 
music in which the pianoforte takes part, and this he had done 
at a time when little of such music had been publicly played. 
After a few years he took the concerts to the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and by degrees they met with much appreciation. In the 
course of the time he gave forty concerts, drew from a repertoire 
of forty-five concerted works, chiefly by Beethoven, very few of 
which, save those by Mendelssohn, had been played in public 
in England before he introduced them. The critic Davison has 
left a tribute to Bennett in this connection in an account he gave 
in 1852 of one of these concerts: 

The Hanover Square Rooms was densely packed with such an 
audience of connoisseurs and professors as perhaps Sterndale Bennett 
is alone able to collect together. Sterndale Bennett was the originator 
(in 1842) of these performances of classical Chamber-music by the 
great composers for the pianoforte to which the art and its professors 
are so much indebted, and which of late years have been so greatly in 
vogue. The best pianist and the best composer for the pianoforte 
that this country has probably known, no one could be more fitted to 
set the example; and if works once confined to the student’s library 
are now widely diffused and popular it is certainly due to Sterndale 
Bennett, who was not only the first to venture on producing them in 
public, but now that ten years have passed remains without a superior 
among the foreign and English pianists who have followed in his steps. 

Bennett continued the Chamber concerts till the year 1856. 
Then new duties obliged him to abandon them, and he ceased 
altogether to play in public. 

Since the completion of his thirtieth year his employments 
had assumed, both in nature and extent, the form from which in 
future they little varied. One year serves as the pattern of many 
that followed. In the first six months of 1848 he taught the piano 
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for 950 hours; gave four concerts of his own; took some share as 
conductor or pianist at eleven others; helped in the organization 
of the new Queen’s College in Harley Street, where he delivered 
an Introductory Lecture on Harmony in the Spring, before taking 
classes in the College twice a week in that subject. Continuing 
to teach in July, and taking but a brief holiday in the middle of 
August between the close of the London season and the reopening 
of the schools after the early Midsummer holidays, he brought up 
the total hours of teaching to 1632, without counting his classes 
at Queen’s College. These figures, however, do not at all represent 
the time entailed. Towns such as Maidstone, Ipswich, Brighton, 
in all of which he taught in turn, were not in those days easily 
accessible; while the villages in the neighbourhood of London 
could not yet be called suburban. But Bennett, scrupulous as to 
the music he taught, had to take his work wherever he could find 
it. On the Brighton day, a policeman on his beat rang the door- 
bell in Russell Place at 4 a. m., and continued his peal till Bennett 
from his bedroom window answered the signal. Then there came 
a long drive to London Bridge to catch the 6 a. m. train. He gave 
eight or nine lessons at one school at Brighton and did not reach 
home till 11 p. m. On ordinary days he left his home at 8.30 
a. m. and returned at 9 or 10 in the evening. Charles Steggall, 
who was his pupil for pianoforte, harmony, counterpoint, and 
composition for four years (1847-1851), took many lessons from 
him at the Academy in Tenterden Street during the summer 
months at 7 a. m., and Steggall, on seeing whither his master 
next repaired, used to wonder how any inhabitant of Portland 
Place could be ready to take a lesson at so early an hour as eight. 
That such a life was possible, was largely due to his wife, who had 
worked conjointly with him since their marriage and had by 
degrees relieved him almost entirely of correspondence and 
business matters. He took great pride in showing his brother 
professors the time-table in her hand- writing of his day’s work; 
then he would say: “I have nothing to do with it, I only have to 
give the lessons.” Then, again, though for some time it remained 
necessary to work continuously throughout the year, it was not 
always at high pressure, and lastly the Sunday of those times was 
a day of absolute rest and stillness. The pianoforte in Bennett’s 
house was not touched on Sunday; the only music he heard that 
day were the Chants and Hymns and a Te Deurn of Jackson’s 
(a permanent fixture) in the church which he regularly attended. 
Before his work reached its maximum, his wife insisted on the 
use of a small carriage — the so-called pill-box of the medical 
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profession — and in this shelter he spent a great part of his life. 
In the long drives to and from his work it served as a reading- 
room full of newspapers and books. Here he is known to have 
studied counterpoint; to have mentally practised the pianoforte; 
and to have composed or sifted his musical ideas probably as 
much, if not more, than in any other place. The carriage served 
him for a dining-room or a dressing-room. Foot-warmers, hot- 
plates and a bull’s-eye lantern were constant accompaniments. 
The lantern was often used on his return from Miss Lowe’s school 
at Southgate, which journey, in the foggy season, he took on 
foot by the side of his horse. At least half his week was spent 
in rural places, and this added to the brightness and healthfulness 
of his life. In Spring and Summer he came home with his carriage 
full of flowers, and the country schools vied with each other to 
be the first to present him with his favourite lilac-blooms. 

And the teaching itself, to which in those days so many applied 
no other word than “drudgery,” was to him a worthy calling. 
How mean the occupation was in the eyes of the world must at 
times have forced itself to his notice. But Bennett’s work lay 
much in educational circles, while his other pupils came to him 
with some seriousness of intent, knew something of his value as 
a musician, so that they looked up to him and treated him with 
courtesy and respect. The strictness of views which at first 
retarded his progress brought him in the end a full reward. He 
spent his days, not only in the society of the countless pupils he 
influenced, but also in continuous association, through the medium 
of the music he taught, with the great masters of his art. He 
taught school-girls who were almost beginners, but as far as 
could be seen, he took the same interest in them and in the simple 
music he found for them as he did in the advanced pupils preparing 
their Concertos for public performance. His patience, a quality 
which even the youngest scholar can appraise, was proverbial 
amongst his pupils. He was found strict, at times even severe. 
Personally, he was thought by many to be rather difficult to 
approach. There is little recorded of any definite systems of 
instruction. Music, rather than the playing of it, seems to have 
dwelt in the memory of his pupils. “He taught me to like Beet- 
hoven” was an often-expressed and grateful reminiscence. Not 
a few went much further and, sinking music altogether, preferred 
to acknowledge the strong influence for good that their music- 
master had upon their lives. 

In the season of 1853, came a sharp revival of the Philharmonic 
trouble. The young Arabella Goddard was to make her debut 
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at one of the concerts. Costa, having already stipulated with the 
Directors that he might decline to conduct any work to which 
he might take exception, now refused to conduct Bennett’s 
Concerto in C mi., which Miss Goddard had chosen for her 
performance. When the Directors asked her to name another 
work by one of the great Masters, she, thinking that such a 
change might be taken to imply some slur on Bennett’s reputation, 
declined to alter her choice and submitted to the cancelling of 
her engagement. This incident caused much remark, and even 
reached the columns of “Punch,” in which sixteen lines of caustic 
verse succinctly related not only this incident, but the circum- 
stances of the old quarrel to which it was the sequel. If the 
matter pained Bennett, as emphasizing his banishment from the 
Philharmonic, a counterbalance was near to hand. A few weeks 
later, he received a letter from the Directors of the Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipzig, written with delightful reference to old 
memories, asking him to accept their Conductorship — surely one 
of the highest appreciations ever up to that time offered to an 
English musician, and of extra significance to a man who had so 
far found no such position in his own country. Bennett was 
prepared to make any reasonable sacrifice in order to embrace 
the offer. But the letter reached him in August when he found 
himself unable to get into touch with clients, or with the only 
musician, Cipriani Potter, to whom he thought he might entrust 
his more important duties during five months’ absence in the 
following winter. “I wish I could fully express” — he wrote to 
Leipzig — “how sorrowful it makes me to be compelled to decide 
so thoroughly against my own inclinations.” The special object 
of the letters which both he and his wife wrote to German friends 
at the time was to show him not ungrateful for the recollection 
of him in his Leipzig days which this invitation implied. Among 
the lasting pleasures of his life the remembrances of Leipzig 
took a prominent place, and to the end he was never happier 
than when a letter of introduction from Germany brought to 
his doors some young foreigner to whom he could render service. 
After his death, Ferdinand Hiller refers to this when characterizing 
his English friend: — “As a man, Bennett was extremely simple, 
unaffected, open, honourable, good-tempered, cheerful and sociable. 
German musicians found with him a truly heart-felt welcome.” 
One of Bennett’s attempts to return German kindness has 
special interest. In early life he had set his mind upon introducing, 
sooner or later, to this country, one of the most remarkable 
artistic personalities whom he met in Germany. That nearly 
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twenty years passed before this was done, furnishes some illus- 
tration of the state to which charlatans had degraded the use of 
the pianoforte in this country, a matter which had had no little 
effect upon Bennett’s own early career. Within a week of his 
first arrival in Leipzig in 1836, he wrote in his diary: — “I have 
made my bow to Miss Clara Wieck, a very clever girl and plays 
capitally. ... I wish all girls were like her.” Five years later, when 
Clara Wieck had become Clara Schumann, Bennett met her 
again in Leipzig, wrote home of her as being one of the finest 
players he had ever heard, and added: “I want her to come to 
England and I have answered that she shall play at the Philhar- 
monic, but I fear I shall not persuade her.” Nor did he; for 
though, as a recently appointed Philharmonic Director, he might 
assure her of one engagement, a pianist of Madame Schumann’s 
order would not in 1842 secure enough patronage in London to 
meet her travelling expenses. At any rate Bennett’s own experi- 
ences would not at that time add much force to his persuasions. 
But nine years later Bennett, though at variance with the Philhar- 
monic Society, was in a stronger position to issue invitations. 
He had mustered a good following of music-lovers ; he had secured 
an income by steady work, so that he could indulge in such 
luxuries as a Bach Society or unremunerative Chamber concerts, 
or even to face the risks of starting a series of fortnightly orchestral 
concerts in the year of the Great Exhibition. So he wrote to 
Schumann, who had by this time achieved a great name as a 
composer in his own country, and asked him to bring his wife 
over in 1851, so that his compositions and her playing might be 
made known here. Schumann, in a long and appreciative reply, 
wrote : 

We have the greatest desire to visit England and we shall probably 
come. . . The question is, could we in so short a time earn enough to 
cover the cost of journey and living, which we estimate at £100 at least. 
If you think so, we should wish for nothing further. 

Bennett’s reply to this, though catalogued in Schumann’s 
collection of letters, has disappeared. Possibly the short time 
that the Schumanns could devote to the plan, was a cause of 
its failure. Bennett did not give the concerts, the arrangement 
with the Schumanns was postponed to the next year when it 
again failed of accomplishment, perhaps from want of engagements 
from other quarters. However, in view of the attitude which 
Bennett was later supposed to assume towards Schumann’s 
music, it is desirable to notice that he was the first if not the only 
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person to try to bring Schumann as a composer into personal 
touch with an English audience. In 1854, he was again urging 
Madame Schumann to come to England for the 1855 season. 

I can tell you (he wrote), with the very greatest confidence, that 
you would be received with enthusiasm and I think you would in every 
way be satisfied that you had at last paid a visit to England. For my 
own part it would be a great pleasure to me to be of the least assistance 
to you in your previous arrangements, and to make your stay in England 
as comfortable as possible. ... I should be glad if you would tell me 
when you would come and how long you would stay and if you would 
give me leave to accept engagements for you & how much for each 
concert, et cetera — then I would take care to have a good business 
prepared for you. 

There seems something to admire in the fact of one pianist 
pressing another to come and enter his own preserves, while he 
merely asks for himself the privilege of acting as her agent. 
Madame Schumann agreed to come and accepted an invitation 
to stay with the Bennetts. When the time came, the illness of 
her husband prevented her leaving home, but the fulfilment of 
Bennett’s wish was near at hand. 

In 1856, at the age of forty, he was called to greater promi- 
nence under conditions grateful to his feelings. At Cambridge, the 
home of his boyhood, the whilom chorister was now elected 
Professor of Music in the University, and at the same time he 
was welcomed back to the Philharmonic Society as Conductor 
of the concerts. These positions made no improvement in his 
private circumstances, for the fees he received for the conductorship 
did not balance the sacrifice of time incident upon performing 
his honorary duties at Cambridge. For his livelihood, therefore, 
he still had to depend entirely upon teaching. Seventeen years had 
gone by since he had settled down to regular work in London, and 
during that time, which proved in the end to represent nearly 
half his professional life, there had certainly been little at hand 
to brighten and stimulate his musical spirit; but he now found 
himself as well placed in his profession as he could desire to be, 
and he might perhaps be deemed fortunate, seeing how few were 
the appointments, except for organists, which this country had 
to offer to its musicians, to have obtained preferment with its 
attendant encouragement, as soon as he did. 

On the evening when he took up his duties at the Philharmonic 
Society, Madame Schumann, who was staying in his house at 
the time, made her first appearance in England. Again, a wish 
of Schumann’s, expressed in his letter to Bennett in 1851, that 
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his “Paradise and the Peri” might be given in London with 
Madame Jenny Lind as the principal singer, was now carried out 
at the sixth concert of the season. There is, however, no need 
to give details of the music played during the eleven years of 
Bennett’s conductorship. A few suggestions which he made to 
the Directors at the opening of his second season were coldly 
received, and he was courteously reminded that the Conductor 
had no part in the framing of programmes. Therefore the pro- 
grammes, chosen by the Directors, have no special interest as 
regards Bennett, such as they might possibly have if they could 
be taken to illustrate his musical tendencies. Referring to him 
simply as a conductor, it would appear that tradition gives 
him no place on that side of his profession comparable to that 
which it grants him as a pianist. He was not called to the 
regular exercise of a conductor’s skill till he was past middle 
life, and the six or eight Philharmonic concerts which he then 
annually conducted, even when the other isolated opportunities 
which occurred to him with more or less frequency throughout 
life are superadded, could not represent the amount of experience 
associated with the notion of a great chef-d’orchestre. But 
putting aside Costa, the great conductor of the day, no one else 
had more to do in this way than Bennett, and he went to the 
Philharmonic with knowledge and feeling for the music with 
which he had to deal of a higher order than could be claimed 
for either Costa, or for any of the men doing similar work in 
London at exactly the same time. This advantage may have 
lost its full effect, because a musician of high ideals, who aimed 
for the nicer subtleties of interpretation, had in those days a 
limited chance of riveting his refinements upon an orchestra 
which he only met once a fortnight for a few months of each 
year at rehearsals not much longer than the corresponding concerts, 
an orchestra, too, no doubt splendidly trained under the strictest 
discipline, but entirely on lines laid down at the Italian Opera. 
In any case, however, few denied Bennett high rank, while many 
assigned him the foremost place among contemporary conductors 
of classical music in this country. 

He was elected Professor at Cambridge by a majority so 
overwhelming as to cause great surprise. Within the walls of 
the University and among the comparatively few of its members 
who noticed the proceedings, he found as much or perhaps more 
favour than the other candidates. He had on his side the support 
of his predecessor’s intimate friends who well knew the value 
that Thomas Attwood Walmisley had placed on his general 
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musicianship. On the other hand, he could not claim, as a secular 
musician, the qualifications hitherto associated with the office. 
But the decision did not rest with the Cambridge residents alone. 
There was no organist on the spot at the time on whom the author- 
ities could confer a title which to them had only a shadowy 
significance. They decided to make a choice by Poll of the 
Senate, thus giving a chance for an open competition which had 
previously occurred but once during at least a hundred years. 
The non-resident members thus had a voice in the matter and 
secured for Bennett his surprising majority. Dr. Whewell, the 
Vice-Chancellor, wrote from Trinity Lodge shortly before the 
polling-day: “It is wonderful what a stir this election makes in 
London.” The “stir” took its rise from the writing-table of 
Bennett’s wife. She left no stone unturned, in her quiet way, 
to help her husband, and it was chiefly to the influence exerted, 
at her request, by Bennett’s past and present pupils that he owed 
his election, and gained thereby some return for his many years 
of conscientious work as a teacher. He approached his position 
at Cambridge with zeal tempered by caution. His only fixed 
duty was connected with degrees in Music. The decision on 
the merits of candidates for these degrees rested with the Pro- 
fessor, or, strictly speaking, he had to approve of an “Exercise” 
composed by the candidate, before such Exercise was performed 
in the hearing of the University authorities. The University, 
however, had laid down the conditions for granting the degrees 
in terms so vague, that a new Professor had no little difficulty 
and responsibility in the practical application of them. Nor was 
Cambridge willing at the time to follow an example lately set 
by Oxford of issuing new enactments on the subject. The author- 
ities of the University met Bennett’s enquiries and suggestions 
with courtesy, but were slow to agree with him or among themselves 
about the construction that might be given to antique and briefly 
expressed formulae. Much of Bennett’s anxiety, which the 
University was unlikely to share, sprang from the poor repute of 
these degrees in the musical profession, where the most unwar- 
rantable suspicions were rife and libellously circulated in print 
as to the means by which they were obtained. After much 
correspondence some of the points at issue were settled. Bennett 
was to be allowed to examine the candidates, not privately in his 
own house as it had been suggested by the University Registrary, 
but in Cambridge, as a test additional to his approval of their 
compositions; and it was conceded, after some demur, that he 
was within his rights in maintaining that the candidates must, as 
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a first step, enter their names on the books of a College, and not 
approach him in a private and unauthorized capacity. Within 
twelve months he issued a circular containing all needful infor- 
mation about entrance to a College, musical Exercises and their 
performance, and the expenses of graduation. This circular kept 
at bay the incompetent aspirants who had inundated him with 
letters during the first year of his Professorship. As to the relation 
between the two degrees of Bachelor and Doctor, the latest 
information at hand was in a Report, dated 1852, to the University 
Commissioners, which stated that the “conditions for both degrees 
are the same.” The possibility of proceeding at once to the 
higher degree had naturally obliterated the value of the other; 
and when Bennett became Professor, the Bachelor’s degree had 
not been taken for fourteen years. He determined to revive it 
and succeeded in doing so. His circular clearly stated that the 
higher degree could be taken independently of the other. But it 
lay within his province to control the standard of merit. When 
it became common knowledge that he was a difficult man to 
approach, the way in which he wished to be approached seemed 
also to be generally understood, and as it turned out, no one, 
during the nineteen years of his Professorship, proceeded to the 
Doctor’s degree who had not previously taken that of Bachelor. 

Work with successful and unsuccessful candidates for degrees, 
scarcely any of whom saw Cambridge for more than a few hours 
of their lives, could of itself bring Bennett, a non-resident Pro- 
fessor, into little touch with University life. He wished to identify 
himself with music in Cambridge itself, and he lost no time in 
starting to do so. It being the custom for resident members of 
the University, including the students reading for honours, to 
stay up for two months of the long vacation, Bennett took 
advantage of this, and in the year of his election spent his summer 
holidays in Cambridge. This involved some sacrifice of the needed 
rest and retirement which he could enjoy only at that time of 
year, but it served a useful purpose. In the course of some weeks 
he made many new acquaintances and laid the foundation of 
many close and life-long friendships. He conquered for the time 
being his usual reluctance to play in private society and readily 
assisted at musical parties designed for “lionizing” him. He 
collected undergraduates and choristers to practice Bach’s music 
two or three times a week in a Trinity lecture-room. This was 
the beginning of the ready help which he gave for many years 
to the musical societies in Cambridge, of which the amateurs 
became duly appreciative. He was prepared to make sacrifices 
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in return for the honour and pleasure which his connection with 
the University brought him. He gave up on the average, for 
ten or eleven years, in each term, four of his regular working- 
days to Cambridge. The hours thus spent enabled him to do 
everything required, beyond what he did by correspondence, in 
the matter of musical degrees (for which there remained a contin- 
uous flow of candidates, though the number of degrees granted 
did not perhaps exceed or equal the number of years for which 
he held the Professorship); to assist or appear at concerts; and 
to be present at University functions, or at such social gatherings 
as he might be invited to in the Colleges. He certainly became 
as familiar a figure in Cambridge as any other non-resident 
official. After he had held the Professorship for eleven years, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the time wrote to him: “It has been 
pointed out to me to my great surprise that no pecuniary con- 
sideration was assigned by the University to the Professor of 
Music.” A Syndicate was appointed to report on the “Pro- 
ceedings in Music,” and this report when issued recommended 
that a stipend of £100 a year should be assigned as long as Professor 
Bennett held the chair, it being thought “that his services could 
not with propriety remain any longer unrequited.” At the same 
time the degree of M. A. was conferred upon him to give him 
the status of a member of the Senate. Bennett therefore lived 
to see the Professorship in a more promising condition than that 
in which he had found it. Striking changes or rapid developments 
in the musical life of the University cannot be claimed as a result 
of his regime, but the degrees came to be regarded in the musical 
world as desirable objects none too easy to obtain; and, again, at 
a time when respect for music itself among the members of a 
learned society was somewhat lacking no man could be better 
qualified than he to disarm prejudice, and attract deference to the 
art he professed. 

His duties at the Philharmonic led him to give up his Chamber- 
concerts. He thus retired from public playing, and, possibly as a 
natural consequence, ceased for many years to write pianoforte- 
music. But his new positions furnished greater incentives to 
composition than had reached him since his young days, and his 
work as a composer found some new directions. After his election 
at Cambridge he was advised to take a degree, and the Vice- 
Chancellor wrote: “On your composing an Anthem for Commence- 
ment Sunday to be performed in St. Mary’s Church, I have reason 
to believe that the University will grant you the degree of Doctor 
of Music.” So Bennett wrote an Anthem for double choir in 
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several movements, and this was the first of a series of such works 
which he wrote for Cambridge or at the request of University 
friends. Being now in evidence as a Conductor, he was invited, 
in 1857-58, to conduct “Lancashire Festival Concerts” in Man- 
chester, as also a Festival at Leeds for which he was asked to 
provide a new composition — the first instance of his receiving 
a commission to write specially for an important occasion. The 
notice was short but he responded with his Cantata “The May- 
Queen.” The welcome given to this work did not induce him 
to court further success on the same lines. In the next three 
years he devoted holidays, and much other time of value to him 
in a mundane sense, to the study of German Hymnology, and, 
in partnership with Otto Goldschmidt, edited a “Chorale Book 
for England,” the result of laborious research. In 1862 he was 
asked by the Commissioners of the second Great Exhibition to 
join Auber, Meyerbeer and Verdi in providing music representative 
of four countries for their opening ceremony. He accordingly 
set music to an Ode written for the occasion by the Poet Laureate. 
His treatment by the Commissioners and the conductor Costa 
while he was preparing the music, and the underhand plot to 
prevent its performance, were fully and indignantly exposed by 
the London Press. In the same year he set Charles Kingsley’s 
Ode for the Installation of a new Chancellor at Cambridge and 
wrote a descriptive Overture, “Paradise and the Peri,” for the 
Jubilee celebration of the Philharmonic Society (1862). 

The death of his wife in the autumn of this year ended a 
partnership of eighteen years, which had brought him not only 
full domestic happiness, but also much of the success which he 
had been able to gain in his professional career. 

In the summer of 1863 he was on the Rhine with his children, 
reviving remembrances and with his thoughts turning to Leipzig. 
A visit there would involve writing new music. He had never 
gone empty-handed. Soon after his return to London he began 
to play the opening section of an orchestral movement in G 
minor, the first phrase of which he called “the waves of life.” 
This became the principal movement of a Symphony completed 
and played by the Philharmonic Society in 1864. At the close 
of the year he found himself once more in Leipzig as the guest 
of Ferdinand David. He conducted his new Symphony at a 
Gewandhaus concert, and in the course of seven days, all the 
time he could spare for this tribute to old memories, was treated 
with the tenderest regard by the friends who had not seen him 
for twenty-three years. 
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In 1865, at the end of the musical season, he wished to retire 
from his place at the Philharmonic which he had already held 
longer than any predecessor. The Directors persuaded him to 
continue for another season. “The Times,” when reviewing the 
musical events of 1866, remarked that Schumann had been “the 
sensation composer” of that year with the Directors of Concerts. 
The Philharmonic took a part in this movement. The “Paradise 
and the Peri,” which had been laid on the shelf since 1856, was 
again produced under Bennett’s direction; and at the last concert 
of the season Alfred Jaell played the A mi. Concerto so delightfully 
that the audience was moved to an exceptional display of approval. 
This was the last Concerto that Bennett ever conducted. He 
was deaf to the further entreaties of the Directors that he would 
reconsider his retirement and, indeed, before the last concert 
took place, had already accepted an alternative appointment at 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

At the age of fifty, with all family obligations near fulfilment, 
he fancied the approach of a time when he might reduce his work 
as a teacher, pass his remaining years with freer choice of pursuits 
and devote himself to composition or, as he would more expressly 
say ‘to the study of music.’ His farewell to public appearances on 
retirement from the Philharmonic was a sign of the desire for this 
greater freedom; but his hopes were never realized. In June, 1866, 
after eighteen months hesitation he yielded to pressure, and con- 
sented to return to the Royal Academy of Music in the office of 
Principal, though merely accepting conditions, established by 
precedent, which required his attendance for six hours a week to 
teach composition and arrange class-lists, with remuneration 
equivalent to the value of his time elsewhere. So limited a scheme 
threatened no disturbance to his present or future plans. But 
there were stronger reasons for hesitation. He had not been inside 
the Academy for eight years. In 1858 he had thrown up his post 
there as a Professor by way of protest against an action of the 
Directors who had invited the Staff of the Italian Opera to supply 
the music for an Academy concert which the Queen was to attend, 
thereby casting a grievous slight on the musical profession of this 
country, for the advancement of whose interests the Institution 
which they governed had been expressly founded. Owing to a 
long course of similar acts of tactless administration the Academy 
had lost all esprit-de-corps, had alienated its friends and ruined 
its prestige. It was now on the brink of ruin, and no other man of 
Bennett’s rank would have run the risk of connecting himself with 
it. If he believed that he could improve its condition his faith was 
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not shared by others, and his friends regarded his return to the mis- 
erable place with silent wonder. He assumed his new office without 
the encouragement of a single word of congratulation. He gave 
no explanation of his decision, which could only be accounted for 
by others as the outcome of grateful remembrances and of pity 
for the house in which he had passed his boyhood. 

It would be difficult to pay just tribute to the work of Ben- 
nett’s latest years without reciting the details of a long and eventful 
period in the history of the Royal Academy of Music. Here it 
must suffice to tell : — how within eighteen months of his election as 
Principal the Directors passed a resolution to close the Academy 
and attempted to surrender the Charter; how Bennett then came to 
the rescue, defeated the Directors and saved his old school from an- 
nihilation ; and how, when the Directors promptly deserted the place 
declaring its prospects hopeless, Bennett had no other course than 
to assume the Chairmanship of the Committee of Management, 
and thereby to become responsible for the chief control of the 
Academy in relation not only to education but also to general 
business. As principal, his musicianship, the simplicity and un- 
selfishness of his aims and the graciousness of his personality readily 
attached the respect and won the hearts of colleagues and students, 
and under his headship the personnel of the place grew in numbers 
and became imbued with the spirit of common interest. As Chair- 
man he succeeded, after the Government had withdrawn its annual 
grant, in winning it back, restored the financial credit of the house, 
and during seven years bore the harassing anxiety of complex 
negotiations with various public bodies of great influence 
who were discussing schemes for the advance of national musical 
education. Bennett could not disregard the great advantages 
which might accrue to the Academy if it were adopted as the 
basis of a more extended project, but he ultimately broke off the 
negotiations when he found good reason to fear that the Academy 
might lose its identity if he allowed it to become involved in schemes 
which were as yet immature and about which there was no one 
in an authorized position to give him his required pledges of 
security. By his devotion and self-sacrifice during these years he 
fully repaid the debt he owed to his Alma Mater. He gave up 
his time without stint at a loss of more than a quarter of his pre- 
viously earned income, and when the change in his circumstances 
had to be reckoned with, he was quite willing, though not without 
a pang, to let his own house furnished, and find shelter for three 
years in a cottage in Porchester Terrace. This self-denial may 
be placed to the honour of his character. Nevertheless, there must 
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remain a shadow of regret, while thinking of him as a musician, 
that he should have become engrossed, during years which he had 
hoped to employ far differently, in duties which not only took 
heavy toll of his powers both of mind and of body, but also, for 
the most part, lay quite outside a musician’s province. 

Though his thoughts, even those of his spare time, were 
constantly given to the Academy, music still held its place in 
his mind, and during curtailed holidays and even at times of 
greatest pressure he wrote works of importance. Thus he con- 
tributed his Oratorio “The Woman of Samaria” to the Birmingham 
Festival in 1867. After many years of silence as a writer of 
pianoforte music he added a Sonata “The Maid of Orleans”; and 
for the orchestra, wrote a fine “Prelude” and a long Funeral March 
as the first installments of music to the “Ajax” of Sophocles, on 
which music he was engaged up to the time of his death. 

During the last year of his life, his anxiety for the prospects 
of the Academy being by that time relieved, he passed months 
of an apparently happy contentment in a house with a pretty 
garden which he had taken in St. John’s Wood. But his health 
was broken, and after a short illness he died on February 1st, 1875, 
within a few weeks of completing his fifty-ninth year. 

It was characteristic of early Victorian England, overrun 
by the foreigner and oblivious of the native, that the first State 
recognition of music of the day was a knighthood bestowed upon 
the very man, whose hostility (Corsican in its vendetta) to 
Bennett had been so long a scandal in the artistic life of the day, 
Michael Costa. It was not until two years later (in 1871) that 
public opinion forced those in high places to give him the honour 
which he ought to have been the first to receive. But if the 
recognition by the State was slow in coming, other bodies had 
been more rapidly appreciative, and he cared but little for the 
trappings of a title. When he died in 1875, he received his due 
meed, a resting place in Westminster Abbey close by the tomb of 
Henry Purcell, and under the shadow of the organ on which he 
played. The writer of this article vividly recalls how the ceremony, 
to all appearances stately and proud as such functions are, was 
resolved, by the all-pervading affectionate spirit of the man it 
honoured, into a close, intimate and family-like gathering of 
sorrowing friends. It was a striking tribute to a great artist, but 
still more so to a spotless, noble-minded character. 1 

*1 am greatly indebted, in the compilation of this article, to the help and advice 
of Mr. J. R. Sterndale Bennett, the author of an admirable biography of his father. 
Without his active cooperation it would have been almost impossible to make the 
essay worthy of its subject and his environments. 



THE LIFE PROBLEM IN WAGNER’S 

DRAMAS 

By WILHELM PETERSON-BERGER 1 

T HE main rootstock from which Wagner’s art springs is the 
Greek music drama, which was kept alive, by means of the 
words, through a long winter’s sleep, until the spring of a 
new era, the time of the Renaissance. Then it became the object 
of a culturally conscious and historically antique attempt at 
revival, until finally it was transplanted by Richard Wagner, and 
given new sap and new growing power by the ingrafting of shoots 
from Germanic myths, music and song. 

The transplanting of a rootstock from one soil to another, 
would naturally be impossible, unless both localities offered the 
same nourishment. Such nourishment is to be found in the prob- 
lems which the tragic-humorous conception of life, of necessity 
both creates and brings to a solution in real life, as well as in its 
most artistic of mirrors, the music drama. 

In truth, every attack on life, every obstacle which interferes 
with the continuity of life in its fullest and richest form, involves 
a life problem. In its typical, and for man its most significant 
form, this problem always appears as a conflict between opposing 
life factors, in particular between the individual and the super- 
individual, the private and public interest, the genius and the 
people, the ego and the world. 

Conflicts may occur during processes of change, but in the 
main they arise in two ways: either directly, as when the indi- 
vidual, in a demand for his real or imagined rights, sets up his 
strength and his superiority against the world, which he wholly 
or in part ignores; or indirectly, as when the individual so entirely 
and completely yields to a certain superindividual instinct that 
everything else is ignored. In the first case, the opposition of the 
individual to the world from the standpoint of life may or may 
not be justifiable. In the second, the right is usually on the side 
of the world, the disturbed harmony of life. 

1 Wilhelm Peterson-Berger’s compositions are at last gradually entering into 
American musical life. Not so his writings; reason enough for presenting here by 
agreement the third chapter in his book, “Richard Wagner som kulturforeteelse,” 
Stockholm, 1913. — Ed. 
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In real life these conflicts are solved according to the tragic- 
humorous conception of life, in general justly, that is, in con- 
formity to the laws of life; but very rarely in a way sufficiently 
logical and free from accidental contingencies, so that the con- 
formance to the laws of life and justice may be plainly perceived. 
It is therefore the biological mission of tragic works of art to 
supplement and support the empirical realities of life by putting 
them on trial. If the outcome of the conflict is uncertain, the 
man with artistic feeling makes an appeal in error. The stage is 
the court of justice, and tragedy the spokesman, who conducts 
the trial between the ego and the world, in conformance to the 
highest laws governing the exigencies of life. 

By means of this legal procedure, conflicts are summarized 
and reduced to typical life problems. The significance of the life 
problem for tragic art work or drama, is therefore the greatest 
imaginable. It constitutes the strongest hold of tragedy on 
reality, and is its biological justification for being. 

In this connection, we have eliminated from our investigation 
all artificial drama that is based, not on real life problems, but on 
arbitrarily constructed “theater problems,” or problems imitating 
life which, although they may possess a skillfully manufactured 
mechanical power to hold the imagination, never have the vital 
force necessary to awaken and elevate the sensibilities. 

Aristotle describes the effect of the Greek music drama on 
the spectator as follows : The drama awakens within the spectator 
feelings of sympathy and awe, and thence by means of these 
emotions, brings about a “purification” of his being. 

Refraining for the time from investigating more closely the 
true import of this view as a whole, let us turn our attention to 
the first statement: Tragedy awakens sympathy and awe. It is 
clear that this must come about through the incarnation of 
humanity in the life problem itself, and its exemplification in the 
dramatically living characters. 

In this respect we are able to subscribe completely to Aris- 
totle’s view, even though we may not fully admit the present 
force of his terminology. But in order to feel sympathy and awe 
in the presence of an imitation of life, one must first be able to 
recognize the problem. No matter how powerfully a stage char- 
acter may act, if we do not understand his emotion, his suffering 
and its cause, then we have no perception that the life problem is 
real and that its solution concerns us. 

On the other hand, one must not assume that all dramatically 
expressed life problems, or those capable of being so expressed, 
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must necessarily be perceived immediately as such by all spec- 
tators. Individual life experiences vary to the greatest extent, 
both as to nature and circumstances. But nevertheless, analogies 
do exist, on the basis of which the great mass of spectators may 
be divided into larger or smaller groups, according to the number 
and kind of life problems they are able to recognize. The largest 
group, very naturally, is made up of those whose experience 
embraces only the most universal phenomena, those common 
alike to high and low, rich and poor, man and woman, whether 
exceptional or ordinary. And the dramatic poet is not unwise 
who tries to find out beforehand how large a public will be able to 
comprehend the life problem of his drama in its simplest elemental 
form, and how its presentation and solution must be worked out in 
order to get hold of the public, large or small, that he has in view. 

Therefore, the artist who addresses himself to an entire 
people — as the true music dramatist does, in general — must avoid 
all problems, for the understanding of which only a limited 
number may possess the necessary experience and receptivity. 
He must, as Richard Wagner expressed it, concern himself alone 
with the “purely human,” that is to say, in the broadest sense of 
the term, with that which is typically human. 

If now, after these general observations, we attempt to find 
out how far and in what way Wagner himself, in his artistic work, 
applied this rule of the “purely human” to his life problem, we at 
first get the unfavorable impression that his productions in this 
respect exhibit great diversity and inconsistency. In many of his 
dramas the characters, as for instance the title roles in “The 
Flying Dutchman” and “Lohengrin,” and nearly all the figures in 
“The Ring of the Nibelung,” are purely legendary beings with 
powers, faculties, and theories of life more or less contradictory to 
the reality as we know it. They may therefore, at best, be looked 
upon as poetic symbols of the universal, of the general relations 
and superindividual factors of life, but not as representative of 
the individual, the single living human being. 

And yet, in this trial between the individual and superindi- 
vidual forces of life, which true drama may be said to portray, it 
is naturally indispensable that the human being should be pre- 
sented as faithfully and truthfully as possible. A character whose 
actions and theories of life show him to be free from all constraint 
of fact, can not be truly tragic. On the contrary, however, a figure 
which wears a mythological or romantically fantastic form, may 
be tragic if its desires and manifestations of will are humanly 
limited and humanly true. Such a figure is that of the most 
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wonderful, perhaps, of all the heroes of Attic tragedy, the Titan 
Prometheus, who steals the fire from the selfish and power-loving 
gods, in order to elevate the human race, and who for this noble 
crime, is made to suffer the most dreadful tortures. 

Meanwhile, if we continue our investigation of the life prob- 
lem in Wagner’s dramas from this standpoint, and direct our 
attention to the chief characters that are presented as real beings 
with human limitations, we shall soon come to a more harmonious 
and favorable result. 

Let us turn then first, appropriately, to that one of Wagner’s 
tragic compositions, in which all the characters are human beings. 
There is only one such, “Tristan and Isolde.” In this drama we 
find ourselves, in spite of the mythical origin of the theme, on a 
foundation of reality. The only scene that has any connection 
with legendary fantasy, is that of the charmed drink in the first 
act. The supernatural power of the drink is not represented by 
the poet as really existing, but he allows the personages of the 
drama to be convinced of its power in order to base on this con- 
viction their conception of the proposed life problem. 

What, then, is this life problem? The legend, the theme, 
the characters of this much -celebrated story allow only one answer: 
love, the superindividual instinct for the preservation of life, appear- 
ing as the destroyer of the individual — in other words: the destruc- 
tion of life through eroticism, a situation created and enhanced by 
the biological superiority of fervent beings, by their strength of 
feeling and spiritual inflammability. One is tempted not to 
recognize this as a tragic life problem, but rather as a patho- 
logically abnormal situation — and yet we read, time and again, 
accounts of double erotic suicide which likewise prove that the 
longing of erotic love may assail and destroy one who is too weak 
to withstand the strain. 

The only thing that can be urged against this life problem as 
a basis for tragic drama, is that its solution is known from the 
beginning. It leads to a tragedy of pure fate, where helpless 
individuals are crushed by blind, inexorable forces. Nor is the 
conflict of the kind which we have just designated as immediate. 
It arises, not by direct opposition of the individual to the super 
or exceptional individual, but comes about indirectly from the 
fact that the individual too unreservedly and completely yields 
to one superindividual instinct — in this case, love — at the expense 
of everything else. That the tragedy which thus develops from 
such indirect conflicts, and above all from the erotic problem, is 
less strong, less clearly significant of life, and less convincing in its 
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artistic results than the tragedy of immediate conflict, we may 
now be able to see through this example. 

Wagner declared “Tristan” to be in every respect, both as to 
words and music, his most personal, typical, and most perfectly 
executed work. As to the music, this has always been acknowl- 
edged. The glowing passion, the immeasurable pathos, all the 
unwearied striving for expression through the entire scale of 
erotic moods, from transports of joy to longing for death; all this, 
from the beginning, has been looked upon less as the necessary 
elucidation of a choice poetic theme, than as the direct outpouring 
of the poet’s inner soul, a revelation of the composer’s personality. 

But the peculiar note in this music is that which — if at the 
same time weaker and more intermittent and conventional — pre- 
figures the themes of all his other dramas, the note which here in 
“Tristan” unveils the mystery and reveals itself as eroticism. 

And now, a misgiving seizes us. If Wagner’s most charac- 
teristic and most personal note attained its fullest expression in 
this work, which treats of eroticism as a tragic problem, may it 
not be possible that this same note, ringing out more or less clearly 
in his other works, is but the expression of the same problem? 

The answer can not be other than in the affirmative. For 
this thought not only suddenly opens the way for a uniform and 
comprehensive survey of the multitude of questions and phe- 
nomena connected with Wagner’s work, but what is more im- 
portant, it gives a psychological explanation of his peculiar art 
and its influence on auditors of different kinds. 

W agner, a music drama erotic! If we undertake to investigate 
the tragic in his dramas with the help of this formula, its power to 
explain, its manifest character of key-word to the riddle not yet 
fully solved, will not fail to strike us. And in order to approve of 
this formula, it is not necessary to side with the present scientific 
tendency to explain, on principle, all manifestations of human soul 
life as directly resultant from erotic and sexual relations. 

In “The Flying Dutchman,” it is easy to show, under all cir- 
cumstances, that the purely human tragedy does not lie with the 
masculine title role, but with the feminine character, Senta. Her 
heart is the heart of the drama. This peculiar, though by no 
means unfamiliar feminine eroticism, first finds expression in 
infinite compassion for an unfortunate being, unknown except by 
hearsay and as pictured by the imagination, and in a fervent long- 
ing for self-sacrifice in his behalf. Afterward, at the first meeting, 
this feeling is transformed into a passion of blissfully exultant 
devotion, which is revealed in all its intensity as soon as occasion 
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offers, when the neeessary solution is brought about by sudden, 
voluntary death. 

This feminine eroticism is a typical life problem of the same 
sort as that in “Tristan,” and its humanness, which counteracts 
the symbolic legendary fantasy of the Dutchman, forms a con- 
necting link with reality. 

“Lohengrin” exhibits, in this respect, a striking similarity to 
“The Flying Dutchman.” Even here, the chief masculine rdle is 
filled by a symbolized legendary character which, however, is as 
radiantly bright and beautiful as that of the Dutchman is op- 
pressively dark and somber. 

Likewise, here also the real tragedy is to be found in Elsa, 
the feminine counterpart, so humanly portrayed. Like Senta, she 
is an erotic visionary and has seen her lover in her dreams. But 
her tragedy lies in the conflict arising between an individual ele- 
ment — a sense of her own worth awakened during the course of 
the drama — and a superindividual love, with which, furthermore, 
gratitude has entered into an alliance. 

Thus, the life problem of this drama also, the note of reality 
which appeals most strongly to the spectator, is the question, to 
what lengths a woman’s love can go in submission and self- 
renunciation. And since the conflict between the individual and 
the world is here direct, the tragedy of the answer is only so 
much the greater. 

The presentation and the development of the problem, which 
here very naturally take on the character of a test, are meanwhile 
carried out with something of the directness of the folk-tale. 
Lohengrin’s charge to his loved one not to seek to learn who he is, 
as in the beautiful original of this myth, the late Greek Eros and 
Psyche legend, acquires human significance only through poetic- 
symbolic interpretation, and has, in reality, more the character of 
a fanciful and pleasing theater problem, than that of an imme- 
diate life problem. 

The fundamental significance which eroticism possesses for 
the principal theme in the tetralogy of “The Nibelung Ring,” is 
immediately brought out in the first scene of the prelude, “The 
Rhinegold.” Whole movements are nothing but a demon- 
stration, half musical, half philosophical, of the misfortunes 
and the curse which the forswearing of love — in every sense 
of the term — brings upon the world; while in the last scene of 
the last drama, this same love is represented as the only force 
which has the power to remove the curse and restore peace to the 
world. 
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And in each separate drama the love motif is everywhere the 
central theme. In “The Rhinegold” it appears as Freya, the 
goddess of love; in “The Valkyr,” as the tragic and gloomy fate 
of the twin couple, Siegmund and Sieglinde; in the succeeding 
play of “Siegfried,” as the bliss of the hero and the maiden he 
awakens; and finally, in “The Twilight of the Gods,” it appears 
first as fiendish enchantment, and lastly as a pantheistic redemp- 
tion of the world. 

But few purely human life problems are solved in “The Ring 
of the Nibelung,” although the dramatic development often 
touches them closely. The whole is a sort of grandiose morality 
in the form of tragic drama, with the chief character, Wotan 
himself, in his thirst for power, appearing more as an allegorical 
than as a truly tragic figure. And practically the same thing 
holds true with all the other more or less mythical, supernatural, 
and symbolical characters. 

Wagner’s last work, “Parsifal,” and “The Ring of the Nibel- 
ung,” among other things have this in common, that they both 
treat of the renunciation of erotic love, although from standpoints 
almost diametrically opposed. While in the tetralogy this renun- 
ciation is the root of all evil, in “Parsifal,” on the contrary, it is 
the most typical expression of the highest and noblest efforts of 
humanity and spiritualized chivalry to attain purity and truth. 

That the renunciation of erotic love under certain conditions 
may spring from the individualistic instinct for the preservation 
of life, and may thus involve a life problem in the sense which we 
now apply to the term, is not a new idea. Even in modern Swedish 
literature are to be found many forceful expressions for anti-erotic 
moods. The renunciation of eroticism, which indeed most com- 
monly occurs in connection with old age and a general sublimation 
and cooling of passions, appears not merely as a fundamental idea 
in the doctrines of purity among the more advanced religions, but 
is seen among both primitive and civilized races. Especially 
characteristic is the position which eroticism holds among races 
that are distinguished by a tragic-humorous conception of life. 

Among the Greeks of the Attic tragedy, whose Eros cult we 
like to picture in such glowing terms, erotic love was looked upon 
with something of a mixture of mild disdain and fear, concealed 
beneath that genuinely beautiful Hellenic attitude of poetic 
worship. The Greeks, perhaps more than many races of later 
times, were conscious of the dangers involved in this life force, 
both for the individual and for the race, unless it were restrained 
by other instincts, by reason or experience. 
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In the eye of the tragically wise Greek, therefore, eroticism 
appeared as something foolishly effeminate and unmanly. Nor 
did it play any role in tragedy until the time of Euripides and the 
decadence. Not until the masculine tragic conception of life had 
disappeared from the ancient world, did the true Greek Eros cult 
begin, effeminate, untragic, and Alexandrian to the last degree. 
During the period of its highest development, the life problems 
of tragedy were purely individualistic and distinctly masculine, as 
in the works of iEschylos and Sophocles. The roles were chiefly 
masculine — or feminine, with masculine strength of mind and 
fortitude — and the audience addressed was, above all, masculine. 

This knowledge of the dangers of erotic intoxication, and this 
disdain for the effeminacy of love, may be seen still more plainly 
among the Germanic races during their earlier stages of civilization. 
In a world where the struggle for existence so often assumed such 
terrible forms, it was soon learned that the acts which resulted from 
the delirium of erotic excitement were to the highest degree fatal 
to the continuance of life, both of the individual and of the race — 
and also, that the instinct which looked after this continuance 
must, like every other natural force, be caught, tamed, and 
guided, in order that it might fulfil its mission in the best possible 
way, without injury or harm to itself. 

This masculine, unromantic conception of the nature of love 
early developed among the Teutons into a stern anti-erotic 
system of morals, which Christianity only seemingly and in part 
set aside. In the opposition of the new religion to sensuality, 
namely, is to be found a point of contact through which the 
instinctive, inherited conceptions were passed on and fused with 
the craving of medieval Christianity for chastity and purity. 

But the Teuton’s inner life of sentiment and feeling, only 
half expressed through the changes of centuries, continued to live, 
though inconspicuously, along with his poise of mind and strong 
sense of wholesomeness. And it was this inner life, turned back 
on itself and combined with certain moral ideals, which created 
in his soul a sort of modesty, a shy reluctance to exhibit or give 
expression to any strong feeling, and in particular to any erotic 
sentiment. Yet under the double constraint of the moral law and 
this noble, instinctive modesty, his inner life but grew in strength 
until at last it found expression in a form in which all contradic- 
tions could be united — the form of art. The German minnelied, 
as well as similar compositions in other lands, is an unmistakable 
manifestation of this intensity of feeling and repletion of moods 
accumulated through the centuries. 
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Meanwhile, through the union of the matured ideal of true 
Germanic chivalry with the religious idea of the Christian church, 
the eroticism of the minnelied soon reached a point where it lost 
or surrendered all self-control. In spite of its origin in an instinct 
for life preservation, it therefore grew away — in part through 
outer influences — from nature and reality, and took on a form of 
romanticism of the most insidious kind, devoting itself, in a way 
originally foreign to the Teutons, to a platonic-fantastic worship 
of woman. This very naturally had a strong influence on woman’s 
conception of love, especially the woman of the higher class, who 
instinctively sought to preserve purity of morals and thought. 
And thus, through her was established this socially aristocratic, 
religio-romantic conception of love among all classes of society, as 
in reality it still exists to-day. 

But the unrestrained, natural force of love is not to be done 
away with in this fashion. It is continually bursting its fetters, 
and each of its encounters with the religio-romantic conception is 
the occasion of a tragic conflict. 

This is the origin of the life problem in “Tannhauser,” from 
the erotic standpoint possibly the most interesting of all Wagner’s 
works — not excepting “Tristan.” Like all erotic conflicts, this is 
not wholly typical and direct, a conflict between the individual 
and the world, but rather is indirect. A superindividual instinct, 
an elemental love, takes possession of the individual, and thus 
brings him into conflict with another superindividual power, that 
of the anti-erotic instinct of protection transformed into a religio- 
romantic enthusiasm for love. 

Tannhauser is a hot-blooded poet, and as such is open to the 
influence of everything natural and human, and is independent of 
class opinions and conventions. But as a nobleman he still shares 
the views of his class, and is susceptible to the influence of reli- 
gious romanticism. Moreover, opposition and conflict exist in his 
own being from the beginning; while in “Tristan,” according to 
their own declaration, the chief characters in reality stand in 
opposition only to the outer world. This is the reason why the 
eroticism of “Tannhauser” in the end proves more interesting 
psychologically, even though the tragedy is not sufficiently indi- 
vidualistic to be thoroughly convincing and illuminating. 

Tannhauser is not a strong, invincible hero, but evidently he 
never has possessed the power of moulding the contradictions of 
his soul into a spiritual whole, just as little as he has had any 
conception that alongside of the poetic-elemental and the femi- 
nine-romantic conceptions of love, there is to be found a third. 
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endlessly more significant — the masculine, anti-erotic, genuinely 
tragic conception, in character proud, truly pure, valiant and 
ideal. But Tannhauser’s ignorance in this case rests with Wagner. 
The erotic in the drama, as well as his parallel in reality, was 
foreign to the writers of the Promethean age, the greatest of all 
time. “Tertium non datur,” there is no third, was their creed. 

That Elizabeth, the chief feminine character in the drama, 
shares this belief need cause no surprise. Moreover, in her r61e is 
presented the same problem as in the man. In her soul also, 
there is a struggle between two different conceptions. In the be- 
ginning, she herself does not understand this, but when at last she 
does understand, her heart receives its death blow, a deep, in- 
curable wound, through which she slowly bleeds to death. 

The Tannhauser drama, which without doubt contains a sort 
of poetically limned, spiritual portrait of the word and tone poet 
Wagner, occupies at the same time a peculiarly central position 
among his artistic productions. The dual erotic problem which 
he there unconsciously touched upon, the relation of the ele- 
mental and the romantic love to life, and their biological signifi- 
cance, he subsequently divided into two separate themes. Love 
as an elemental, destructive force of nature became the life 
problem in “Tristan and Isolde,” while love as self-renunciatory 
romanticism gave the key-note to “Parsifal.” 

And through “Tannhauser” Wagner was led to the point 
where, for the first and last time in his life, and without suspecting 
it, he found himself in the forbidden circle of the “great third,” 
and cast a glance into that realm of tragedy which is at the same 
time genuinely Promethean and genuinely Germanic, the realm 
of Shakespeare. And the inner force which at that time guided 
him and clarified his vision, was perhaps his greatest, the force of 
humor. 

We recall the close connection between humor and Germanic 
individualism and the tragic conception of life, and in an instant 
we understand the psychology which looks upon humor as the 
most masculine of all attributes of the soul. Among erotics, 
whose sentimental life demands a more feminine excitement of an 
elemental, unreflecting character, this attribute is seldom to be 
found. The ability to control the uncertain moods of life, half 
dark, half light, gloomy or gay, which is based on self-mastery, 
comes only after the passions are under subjection. 

With Wagner true humor appears for the first time in his 
next to the last work. And the extent of his genius for erotic 
composition may best be seen in the fact that this work stands 
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alone as opposed to nine, or if “Siegfried” is not counted, eight 
other works in which the life problem is tragic-erotic. 

The plan of this work, “The Meistersingers of Nuremberg,” 
originated first as a counterpart to the external treatment of 
“Tannhauser.” Therefore, even here the central theme is love 
although the humorous conception and vigorous treatment never 
allow it to stand out prominently, while it is often confused with 
the wealth of joyous themes and motifs growing out of the funda- 
mental problem. 

This fundamental problem, which is not erotic, although it 
receives its solution through love, consists of the contradictory 
relations arising between the individual on the one hand, who is 
endowed with creative power, and on the other hand, a receptive 
company of people made up of various ages and of different social 
standing. 

These people are designated, in the beginning, as the court of 
final appeal for determining the value of all true production. In 
the matter of art, Wagner thereby places the comprehension of 
the people alongside that of women — and at a stroke lays bare 
the secret of his soul. The erotic artist, in the first place, instinct- 
ively addressed himself to women and unconsciously sought those 
life problems which would most deeply interest them. 

In this way also, he won youth to his side, the age when love 
appears as the only thing in life, and as its special wonder. And 
with woman and youth as his allies, he conquered the world — 
although not without a struggle. 


( Translated, by Hester Coddington) 
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Beethoven, L. van. Vol. I. Piano Compositions. Edited by Eugen d’Albert. 

Beethoven, L. van. Vol. II. Piano Compositions. Edited by Eugen d’Albert. 

Brahms, Johannes. Selected Piano Compositions. Edited by Rafael Joseffy. 

Chopin, Frederic. Forty Piano Compositions. Edited by James Huneker. 

Chopin, Frederic. The Greater Chopin. Edited by James Huneker. 

Grieg, Edvard. Larger Piano Compositions. Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. 

Grieg, Edvard. Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions. Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. 

Haydn, Franz Josef. Twenty Piano Compositions. Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

Liszt, Franz. Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies. Edited by August Spanuth and John Orth. 

Liszt, Franz. Twenty Original Piano Compositions. Edited by August Spanuth. 

Liszt, Franz. Twenty Piano Transcriptions. Edited by August Spanuth. 

Mendelssohn, Felix. Thirty Piano Compositions. Edited by Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. With a 
Preface by Daniel Gregory Mason. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus. Twenty Piano Compositions. Edited by Carl Reinecke. 

Schubert, Franz. Selected Piano Compositions. Edited by August Spanuth. 

Schumann, Robert. Fifty Piano Compositions. Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

Wagner, Richard. Selections from the Music Dramas. Edited by Otto Singer. Preface by Richard 
Aldrich. 

Anthology of French Piano Music. Vol. I. Early Composers. Vol. II. Modem Composers. 

Edited by Isidor Philipp. ,, . _ 

Anthology of German Piano Music. Vol. I. Early Composers. Vol. II. Modern Composers. 
Edited by Moritz Moszkowski. 

Early Italian Piano Music. Edited by M. Esposito. „ 

Modern Russian Piano Music. Vol. I. Akimenko to Korestchenko. Vol. II. Liadoff to Wrangell. 
Edited by Constantin von Sternberg. 

Twenty-four Negro Melodies. Transcribed for Piano by S. Coleridge-Taylor. 

Each Volume in Heavy Paper, Cloth Back, $1.50 ; in Full Cloth Gilt, $2.50 

Copies mailed postpaid. Other Volumes in preparation. Send for free booklets giving full 
particulars, with contents of each volume. Mailed free upon request 

Write for particulars of our Easy Payment Plan 

Oliver Ditson Company 

150 Tremont St., Boston 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
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CARL FISCHER’S 

Music Library 

A Modern Edition of Standard Compositions 
Instructive Works and Musical Classics 
for Piano , Vocal and Various String and Wind Instruments 

AK The Four Points of Superiority 

by which 

the carl Fischer library <&WEtMh> 

all Other Editions 



MODERNITY 

TTCT(^ A T Careful analysis of structure 
JtLUJiViiiij and a fu jj use Q f the discoveries 

of modern technic, form the basis of editorial 
activity. 

nit APTTTC, AT, Up-to-date tools and meth- 

WI ' vr niv^/vij ods combined with t ypo_ 

graphical discrimination, result in graphical 
excellence. 

HELPFULNESS 

PT A QTTPTTY A visual presentation of 
x the structural outlines of a 
composition, productive of correct interpretation, 
is the helpful principle employed. 

SHADING The notorious inadequacy of 
uuniynivr expression-signs, forcing every 
player to supply his own dynamics and time- 
shading, is intelligently remedied. 

BUP A miSl Cl Authoritative indications, 

rnniiaiiPr based upon reliable tra( ji. 

tional sources, modernised and amplified in 
strict accordance with the demands of advanced 
pedagogy and present-day artistic requirements. 

UTTVn.Ti'BTNG Its primary function as a 
" xXxxtHjXVXI vt humble servant of phrasing 

is fully discounted and the editions are provided 
with such a systematic plan of fingering, explana- 
tory suggestions and instructive advice by experts 
in the playing of either the piano, string or wind 
instruments, as to do away, once and for all, 
with the haphazard methods of other editions. 


CLEARNESS 

GROUPING A disposition of all signs in 
such a manner as to form 
clearly visible phrases, leads to the desirable 
quality of transparency. 

SPACING Insufficient spacing between 
groups, so detrimental to legi- 
bility, or crowding for the sake of economy, is 
not resorted to. 

SIZE A judicious inquiry into the proper 
size of the signs employed, commen- 
surate with their relative importance, has led to 
the use of an extra large notehead, the utility 
of which is readily recognized. 

POSITION Undue scattering of signs — 
the usual practice — is of great 
hindrance to the act of vision in reading music. 
The carefully selected positions of fingering, 
expression-signs and pedal-marks produce great 
efficiency in the “prima vista” reading of this 
edition. 


QUALITY 


PAPER As a fitting foundation for this 
carefully prepared edition, a splen- 
did quality of paper, heavy, not brittle, and not 
subject to discoloration, is employed. 

J)I£§JG-N' The title-design and type used 
in these volumes impart quiet 
dignity to them and are in keeping with the pro- 
gressive character of their artistic superiority. 



Order through your Home Dealer 

CARL FISCHER 

COOPER SQUARE 




NEW YORK 


BOSTON: 


380 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO : 

337 So. Wabash Avenue 



Mrl mm&si 

Joy 


AUGUST BEMUNDER tf SONS 
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FORD FLIVVER FIDDLES 

T HE highways and byways resound with the tintinnabu- 
lations of Little fiddles. There’s a dearth of streamline 
smoothness and sonority; long wheel-base strength and 
depth, and multi-cylinder power. 

We Specialize in 46 Big ” Instruments 

In the Gemiinder showrooms the Little instrument is taboo. 
Though there are many instruments at little prices, there are none 
little in tonal completeness. 

Rare Old Violins 

The Gemiinder Catalog of Rare Old Violins — ask for Catalog 
No. 3— lists fine home and church and student instruments for as 
little as $40 and fine virtuoso instruments for several thousands. They 
are all “Big” instruments — big in ability to improve with use; big in 
present tonal sufficiency; big in price-value. 

Moderate-Priced New Instruments 

Our “Excelsior” and “Concert” grades — especially made by 
European handworkers and finished and regraduated by Gemiinders — 
and sold at $60 upwards. They are the Biggest violin values in the 
world to-day. 

44 Gemiinder Art ” Violins 

Master violins in every sense — having the endorsement and the 
patronage of the world’s premier virtuosi — comparable in every way 
to the best Old Masters, and yet moderately priced and sold on 
convenient terms. Ask for Catalog No. 2. 

Strings, Cases, Trimmings, Repairs, Adjustments, etc. Literature 
on any or all topics gladly sent to Teachers, Schools, individuals. State 
your interests and we will select suitable literature and forward it 
carriage paid by return of mail. 

Everything from Gemiinders is a thing of class — a thing 
of great potentialities — a thing designed to increase the 
world’s store of the beautiful in music. 

HUGU5T GEMUNDER 8! SONS 

Violin Makers for Three Generations 
141 W. 42d Street NEW YORK 

Publishers of The Violin World, 75c. per year. 

Single copies, 10c. 
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NEW BOOKS 


GREAT MODERN COMPOSERS. By Daniel Gregory Mason 

Being Vol. 11 of the Appreciation of Music Series. 


net 1.25 


( In the Press ) 

NEW LIGHT ON THE OLD ITALIAN METHOD. By David C. Taylor net 1.00 

Author of Self Help for Singers, Psychology of Singing, etc. 

INTERPRETATION OF MUSIC OF THE 17TH AND 18th CENTURIES. 

By Arnold Dolmetsch net 5.00 

APPENDIX TO ABOVE, Consisting of twenty-two illustrative pieces net 1.75 

THE SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By Charles van 


den Borren 


Professor of music in the Universite Nouvelle of Brussels. 
Translated from the French by James E. Matthew. 


net 3.50 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION. By Henry Coward, 

Mus. Doc., Oxon. net 2.50 

{In the Press) 

THE MODERN ORGAN. By Ernest M. Skinner net 1.25 


BACH’S FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 

pered Clavichord.) A New edition in two parts 


(The Well-tem- 
Part I (now ready) 1.25 


“There has been no editorial emendation of the text itself; that is to say, there are no notes in these 
pages that Bach himself has not set down. On the other hand the manner of their setting down differs 
now and then, to a small extent, from that of Bach. The one reason for these variations from the script 
of the original is the desire to make the text more easily legible at the pianoforte both by those who know 
the Preludes and Fugues and by those who do not — particularly the latter.” 

THE ORGAN WORKS OF 

JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 

THE CHORALE PRELUDES 

With an Introduction by 
ERNEST NEWMAN 

Book XV 

ORGELBtl CHLEIN 

( Little Organ Book) 

Edited by IVOR ATKINS 

“It is gratifying to see that the English publishing house of Novello has stepped in with the first 
adequate edition of the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ that has yet been given to the world. . . What makes it so valuable 
is not merely the care with which the text has been prepared, but the facts that, for the first time, since 
the publication of the work in the Bachgesellschaft series — in a form, of course, that is accessible to most 
people — the preludes of the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ have been printed in the order given them by Bach, and 
that, absolutely for the first time in any edition, each prelude is prefaced by the words and music of the 
chorale on which it is founded.” — The New Witness. 

Price $2.50 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 

Sole Agents for 

NOVELLO CBl , CO., Ltd., London 
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HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH 





SONGS OF MERIT 

BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 

A DUSKY LULLABY 

Hallett Gilberte 50 

Published for high and low voice. 

One of his most popular songs. 

THE RESPONSE 

Mary Helen Brown 60 

Published for high, medium and low voice. 

A charming song which shows this gifted writer at her best. 

FOR HE LOVED HER 

Harriet Rusk 50 

Published for medium voice. 

The most attractive encore song published in years. 

LASS O’ MINE 

Florence Turner-Maley 60 

Published for medium voice. 

A Scotch song of rare beauty. Successfully sung by Eleanor Patterson, 
George Hamlin and Loretta Del Valle. 

THE WIND’S IN THE SOUTH 
John Prindle Scott 75 

Published for soprano voice. 

The most successful coloratura song published since “Villanelle”; to be 
featured the coming season by Jenny Dufau, Yvonne de Treville, Florence 
Macbeth and others. 
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Wbz °$7oue in tfje Mlbernea* 

John Prindle Scott 75 

Published for high and low voice. 

^lesfteb are tfje $ure tn J&zavt 

F. Flaxington Harker 60 

Published for high and low voice. 

Wi)t Citp of 0UX <^oh 

Gootfried H. Federlein 75 

Published for high and low voice. 

Ask your local dealer for our complete thematic catalog of songs. 


Huntzinger & Dilworth 


505 Fifth Avenue 


New York 









THEO. PRESSER COMPANY 




Latest Publications 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE, BUT NOT ICONOCLASTIC 

HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

by PRESTON WARE OREM 

Price, $1.00 



Brief 


Simple 


Vital 


Practical 


THE HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS presents the vital elements of a 
difficult subject in a plain, practical, and matter-of-fact manner. If It is adapted 
to either class instruction or private lessons. It is up-to-date and modern 
in expression and treatment. If It stresses ear-training, intervals, scale and 
chord building. If It can be used as preparation for any of the larger works. 
If It contains many new and what may prove to be epoch-making features. 

An Admirable Work for Self-help Students 

PROGRESSIVE PIANO PLAYER 

by THEODORE PRESSER 

Price, 75 cents 

THE LOGICAL SEQUEL TO THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Published in Response to Innumerable Insistent Requests 

THE PROGRESSIVE PIANO PLAYER takes up the subject just where the 
Beginner’s Book stops. If An exhaustive treatment of scales forms the center 
of the work; around this center is developed a series of fascinating studies in 
each key. ^f Purely technical matter is interspersed with some vitally in- 
teresting material of a general nature, all progressively arranged. 

•i* 

TWO NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 

THE GREATEST GIFT 

by H. W. PETRIE 

Price, 75 cents 

If Mr. Petrie’s melodic gifts are well known; and they are displayed to the best advan- 
tage in this work. The GREATEST GIFT is brilliant, dramatic, and effective 
throughout, without being at all difficult. The chorus writing is very fine, 
and the solos are all that could be desired. 

4 * 

THE KING COMETH 

by ROBERT M. STULTS 

Price, 50 cents 

If This melodious, singable cantata is perfectly suited to the average chorus or volunteer 
choir. The text for the most part is taken from the Scriptures, and tells the 
story of the Incarnation in its entirety. It is just the right length for use in 
church or in special musical service. 

{Send, for Presser’s New Catalog of Thanksgiving and Christmas Music) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43d St. 





Musical Works of Distinction 

Advance of Publication Announcement 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

PERCY GRAINGER, In a Nutshell 

Suite for Orchestra , Piano and Deagan Percussion Instruments 
in Four Movements 

1. Arrival Platform Humlet 3. Pastoral 

2. Gay but Wistful 4. The Cornstalks March 

The first performance (from manuscript) in June, 1916, at the Nor- 
folk, Conn. Festival, Dr. Arthur Mees, Conductor, was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. 

This work has been booked by all the prominent Symphony Orchestras 
in the United States for performance the forthcoming season. 

New York will hear this composition. It made Mr. Grainger the hero of the 
There will be no danger of its falling Festival. — H. E. Krehbiel 
asleep. — Win. J. Henderson 

Tunes that are as clear and instant as 
The piece is probably the most elab- the day; that step to lively or to long- 

orate of Mr. Grainger’s compositions so drawn rhythms; that are developed, 


far produced, and is undoubtedly a 
success . — Richard Aldrich 


transmuted, cumulated and colored so 
that every hearer may understand. — 
H. T. Parker 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER, Adventures in a Perambulator 

Orchestral Suite in Six Movements 


1. En Voiture 

2. The Policeman 


3. The Hurdy-Gurdy 

4. The Lake 


5. Dogs 

6. Dreams 


This work has already been performed (from manuscript) by a 
number of the leading Symphony Orchestras including the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock, Conductor, and the New York Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor, and it is extensively booked for the sea- 
son of 1916-17. 

It is a charming suite, replete in real humor, full of fancy and having moments 
of gentle lyric beauty. — New York Sun 

CHORAL MUSIC 

HENRY HADLEY, Ode to Music 

Cantata for Mixed Chorus , Soli and Orchestra , in ten episodes 

This musical setting to the inspiring poem of the same name by 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke will be performed for the first time at the sixtieth 
annual Worcester Festival. It was written especially for this occasion 
by Mr Hadley at the request of the directors of Worcester County 
Musical Association. The poem was chosen by the composer because 
of its varied color and specific references to different orchestral in- 
struments which make it particularly adaptable to musical composition. 



3 East 43d St. G. SCHIRMER 


New York 
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CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 




CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

offers TO THE ATTENTION OF MUSICIANS AND TEACHERS 
several important publications that are peculiarly 
IN TUNE WITH THE TREND OF THE TIMES. 

We cannot have Musical Culture without Appreciation 
We cannot have Appreciation without Understanding 


THE AIM OF THE 

LESSONS IN APPRECIATION OF MUSICAL FORM $1.25 

By JEANNIE R. SMELTZER 

is to PROMOTE a Cultural Appreciation of Form in Music by a systematic training 
of the EAR to hear the characteristic features, and the MIND to know the facts regarding 
the old dance forms, since much of the music of the Masters consists of idealized dance 
forms. 

The book is a compilation of respresentative Dance Forms for the Pianoforte 
and furnishes Explanations and Illustrations of 
The Partita and The Suite: 

The Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, 

Gigue, Bourree, Passepied, Minuet, Pavanne, Waltz, etc. 

A SIGNIFICANT ADDITION TO THE CONCERT LITERATURE 

OF THE SOLO VIOLIN 

The prize-winning Violin Concerto by Cecil Burleigh $3.00 

A compelling concert number of impressive beauty and dignity of idea played 
with success and endorsed by America’s leading violinists. 

THE CHILD WORLD PLAYGROUND SERIES OF SEASONABLE 

FESTIVALS AND PAGEANTS 

Responding to the revival of interest in Pageants and realizing the tremendous 
cultural value to CHILD LIFE to be derived from familiarity with folk lore and mytho- 
logical tales 

TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS in Kindergartens, Schools, Play-grounds and 
Settlements will welcome the recent publication of the 

Harvest Festival, arranged by Mari Ruef Hofer, .50 

Spring Pantomime, “ “ “ “ “ .50 

These miniature Pageants are woven dramatically out of the folk lore, mythology 
and symbolic Nature Characters familiar to the every-day school life of the child. 
Adapted to small or large classes. Each volume is accompanied with detailed directions 
and all the necessary music. 

Send for descriptive circular 

Keyboard Harmony and Transposition by Anna Heuermann Hamilton. 

Two Vols. Each, .40 

Preliminary Studies in Keyboard Harmony and Transposition. 

Preparatory to Vols. I. — II. .40 

A NEW presentment of Classic Harmony which modern educators have received 
with acclaim because it ANSWERS their long-felt NEED for a system of Harmony 
which supplants 

Theory with actual DOING and is founded on the vital, inspiring Teaching 
Principle: To Experience Is To Know. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

A new number of the Study Service Sheet has just been issued. Have your 
name placed upon the mailing list and become a regular recipient. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 

64 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Progressive Graded Technics 

FOR THE VIOLIN 

By PAYEL L. BYTOVETZSKI 



Book I. Development of finger 
strength and independence in ail posi- 
tions. Teachers’ Library 3a. 


Book II. Double stopping. Teach- 
ers’ Library 3b. 


Book III. Bowing studies. Teach- 
ers’ Library 3c. 


Price, $1.00 each net 


In Book I the author aims to develop 
the flexibility, independence and agility of 
the fingers, shifting in different ways and 
in all positions. 


In Book II the principles are more 
highly developed in double stopping, while 
Book III treats exclusively of the bow. 


PAVEL L. BYTOVETZSKI 


SPECIFIC VIOLIN EXERCISES 

For the Development of the Third and Fourth Fingers 
By PAYEL L. BYTOVETZSKI 

TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, No. 5 

Contains specialized exercises to give strength and capability to the third and 
fourth fingers. 

Varied and mixed rhythms, with their stimulative effect upon attention, style and 
control, are emphasized throughout the work. 

Price, 75 cents 


A New Edition of FIORILLO 


36 Etudes for Violin 

Edited, with supplementary material by PAVEL L. BYTOVETZSKI 

This edition is very superior and is intended to teach the student more than merely 
the technical elements, such as the development of style and other qualities highly 
valued by the greatest violinists. 

Price, 50 cents 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co, 


BOSTON: 62-64 Stanhope St. NEW YORK: 13 East 17th St. 
CHICAGO: 316 South Wabash Avenue 










